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PEOSPECTUS 

OF  THB 

BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA 

Am 
AMEBICAN  BIBLICAL  EEPOSITOBY, 

1851. 


As  these  two  publications  are  now  united,  it  may  be  well  to  advert 
to  some  of  the  principles  on  which  the  work  will  be  conducted.  It 
will  be  the  constant  aim  of  the  editors  and  of  the  gentlemen  who 
assist  them,  to  furnish  essays  and  discussions  of  sterling  and  perma- 
nent value,  so  that  complete  sets  of  the  work  will  be  regarded  as  an 
important  accession  to  any  library.  Articles  will  be  sought  on  topics 
which  will  be  viewed  as  valuable  twenty  or  fifty  years  hence,  in  pre- 
ference to  those  of  a  local,  temporary  or  merely  popular  character. 
The  weekly  and  monthly  journals  are  the  appropriate  channel  for  the 
presentation  of  subjects  of  a  lighter  or  more  immediately  practical 
nature. 

The  publication  will  embrace  Theology  in  its  widest  acceptation, 
80  comprehending  the  Literature  of  the  Scriptures,  Biblical  Criti- 
dsm.  Natural  and  Revealed  Theology,  Church  History  with  the  His- 
tory of  the  Christian  Doctrines  and  Sacred  Rhetoric.  Special  prom- 
inence win  be  given  to  Sacred  Literature.  It  will  be  the  aim  to 
procure  for  every  Number  two  or  three  Articles  at  least,  jexplanatory 
or  illustrative  of  the  Scriptures,  direct  expositions  of  the  text,  or  dis- 
cussions in  the  rich  field  of  Biblical  Criticism.  Particular  facilities 
in  some  ports  of  this  department  are  supplied  by  American  Mission- 
aries resident  in  Syria  and  Western  Asia,  and  by  travellers  in  the 
East  We  shall  endeavor  to  enhven  the  discussions  of  a  more  ab- 
stract nature  by  the  insertion,  in  each  Number,  if  possible,  of  one 
piece  of  biography.  We  have  the  promise  of  an  Article  for  our  April 
Number,  on  the  life  and  character  of  the  late  Dr.  Neander,  from  a 
gentleman  who  was  several  years  a  pupil  of  the  great  historian. 

To  a  limited  extent,  questions  in  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy 
win  be  discussed,  partly  on  account  of  their  immediate  and  important 
bearing  upon  Theology,  and  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  intrinsic  value 
q{  the  questions  themselves.  Our  space,  however,  is  so  limited  that 
we  fihaU  not  be  able  to  go  far  into  this  inviting  field. 
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Some  attentioii  will,  also,  be  paid  to  Classical  Literature.  Many 
of  our  subscribers,  and  some  of  our  most  valued  contributors  are  pres- 
idents and  professors  in  the  colleges.  No  publication  in  this  country 
is  specifically  devoted  to  the  classical  languages.  They  furnish  many 
topics  of  special  interest  to  the  biblical  student  and  which  have  im- 
portant relations  to  Sacred  Literature. 

In  short,  the  great  object  of  the  conductors  of  this  publication  will 
be  to  furnish  a  Biblical  and  Theological  Journal  of  an  elevated  char- 
acter, which  will  be  welcome  to  clergymen  and  enlightened  laymen, 
which  will  be  viewed  abroad  as  doing  honor  to  the  scholarship  of  the 
United  States,  and  which  will  directly  advance  the  interests  of  sound 
learning  and  pure  religion. 
Jan.  1, 1851. 

We  here  transcribe  a  few  of  the  recent  Notices  of  the  BiUiotheca 

Sacra, 

"  The  October  No.  of  this  learned  quarterly  is  jnst  received.  Its  articles  are 
of  a  higher  character  and  more  learned  than  those  of  other  Quarterlies.  It  is 
partienTarly  adapted  to  the  higher  class  of  general  readei-s,  and  to  professional 
men.  It  is  an  honor  to  our  country,  and  should  be  liberally  supported.  —  Cincin- 
naU  Ch.  Herald,  Oct  24,  1850. 

'^  This  valuable  journal  for  October,  contains  its  usual  varietv  of  able  and  sphr- 
ited  matter.  The  article  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Dr.  De  tVette,  has  gn;atly 
interested  and  pleased  us.  It  does  full  justice  to  this  eminent  and  in  many  res- 
pects excellent  man." —  Chambenburg  Cferm.  Ref.  Messenger,  Oct.  30,  1850. 

"  The  present  No.  closes  Vol.  7 ;  and  in  this  short  space  of  time,  the  Bibliotheca 
haa  attained  into  the  rank  of  "  the  first  three  "  amongst  periodicals  in  this  coun- 
try and  £urope,  and  is  an  honorable  specimen  of  Amcricftn  scholarship  in  theol- 
ogy and  sound  philosophy." — American  Cabinet,  Boston,  Nov.  2,  1850. 

''  This  Quarterly,  in  a  theological  aspect,  takes  the  lead  of  everything  of  the 
kind  in  this  country.  Its  articles  are  from  the  ablest  Y>ens  that  are  employed  in 
the  cause  of  science  and  biblical  learning.  It  is  a  ricn  ti'easure  for  any  library 
of  the  student  or  minister  of  Christ — Bap.  Ch.  Chronicle^  Philadelphia,'  Nov.  6, 
1850. 

"  The  Bibliotheca  is  one  of  those  rare  and  noble  periodical  works  which  no 
scholar  can  miss  without  loss.  It  is  an  ornament  and  an  honor  to  the  Christian 
literature  of  America.  It  combines  great  thoroughness  and  accnracj  of  investi- 
gation, with  great  independence  of  argument  and  of  thought  Whde  diligently 
enriched  by  its  learned  conductors  with  the  choicest  accumulations  of  the  Ger- 
man students,  transferred  into  an  English  style  always  clear,  and  usually  elegant, 
it  gives  its  readers  also  the  best  fruits  of  t£ie  original  thinking  of  its  editors. — 
IrS/ependent,  New  York,  Nov.  14,  1850. 

"  This  prince  of  American  Quarterlies  is  before  us,  and  fully  sustains  its  high 
distinctive  character." —  Chicago  Prairie  Herald^  Nov.  6.  1850. 

"  The  October  No.  of  this  most  able  and  interesting  quarterly  comes  to  us 
with  even  more  than  the  usual  richness  and  variety  of  its  contents.  —  Boston 
(Jongregatimalist,  Nov.  8,  1850. 

**The  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  conducted  by  B.B.Edwards  and  E.  A.  Park,  for 
November,  (Andover,  W.  F.  Draper,)  abounds  in  choice  and  recondite  learning, 
with  a  sufficient  sprinkling  of  popular  articles  to  attract  the  attention  of  general 
readers.  "  The  Life  and  Character  of  De  Wette  "  gives  an  instructive  account 
of  Ae  position  and  influence  of  that  eminent  German  theologian.  The  whole 
number  is  highly  creditable  to  the  condition  of  sacred  literature  in  this  country." 
^Harper's  Monthly  Magazine,  Dec.  1850. 
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AKTICLE   I. 

COLLEGIATE  EDUCATION— MATHEMATICAL  AND  CLASSICAL 

STUDY. 

By  B.  B.  Edwards,  Ftofossor  at  AndoTer. 

Th£  subject  of  collegiate  education  in  the  United  States  is  intimately 
related  to  the  prosperity  of  Theological  Seminaries  and  to  the  useful- 
ness of  the  Christian  Ministry.  Hence  we  have  opened  our  pages, 
not  unfrequently,  to  classical  criticism,  and  to  topics  of  a  more  general 
nature,  bearing  on  the  studies,  libraries,  revenues,  etc.  of  the  colleges 
of  our  country.  The  seminaries  are  fed  from  the  colleges.  If  the 
latter  are  flourishing,  the  former  will  not  be  likely  to  languish.  If 
pursuits  of  a  commercial,  mechanical  or  business  character,  present 
irresistible  attractions  to  the  select  youth  of  our  land,  then  not  only 
will  the  college  hall  be  vacant,  but  the  churches  will  mourn,  and  hea- 
then lands  continue  to  sit  in  darkness,  because  none  will  come  to  them 
with  the  messages  of  truth. 

The  basis  of  theological  training,  in  all  the  departments,  is  an  ade« 
quale  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures.  A  system  of 
divinity  has  value  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  founded  on  the  grammati" 
cal  interpretation  of  biblical  texts.  Beautiful  dogmatic  systems  have 
often  been  formed  by  the  adoption  of  the  current  explanations  of  the 
proof  passages,  without  subjecting  them  to  a  sifting  examination,  by 
detaching  a  verse  from  its  context,  by  building  on  mere  verbal  resem^ 
blances,  or  by  framing  the  materials  independently  of  biblical  truth, 
recourse  being  had  to  the  written  revelation  in  order  to  save  appear** 
ances,  or  as  a  kind  of  buttress  to  the  walls*    A  thorough,  life*long| 
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grammatical  study  of  the  original  scriptures,  pursued  in  the  Semi- 
iiarj,  is  essential  for  all  who  would  be  able  theologians,  or  who  would 
magnify  their  office  as  expounders  of  Divine  truth.  But  this  study 
will  not  be  prosecuted  with  energy  unless  a  foundation  is  laid  in  the 
college.  It  is  the  accurate  classical  scholar  who  will  become  the 
able  biblical  interpreter.  He  only  who  is  grounded  in  Demosthenes 
and  Tacitus,  will  be  likely  to  relish  the  words  of  Paul  and  Isaiah,  as 
they  ore  found  in  their  original  source.  There  is  an  universal  gram- 
mar. The  principles  of  all  languages  are  to  a  great  extent  alike.  He, 
who  has  mastered  any  single  language,  has  the  best  preparation  to 
commence  any  other.  He,  who  has  come  to  the  classic  page  in  col- 
lege as  a  task,  who  does  not  find  a  kind  of  going  out  of  the  heart  to 
those  old  masters  of  thought  and  speech,  will  be  likely  to  sell  his  He"* 
brew  Lexicon  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and  content  himself  with 
king  James's  version.  Hence,  the  systematic,  patient  genial  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek  in  the  colleges,  is  of  unspeakable  value  in  its  bear- 
ings on  theological  study,  and  on  the  success  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
Hence  the  reason  why  so  many  clergymen  fail  to  become  skilful  in- 
tcri>reter3  of  Divine  truth.  Their  preparation  in  Greek  and  Latin 
was  superficial. 

Ag{iin,  the  successful  study  of  systematic  theology  requires  a  disci- 
plined mind,  the  power  of  tracing  effects  to  a  cause,  of  making  nice 
cli.scriminations,  of  concentrating  attention  upon  a  single  object,  of 
combining  trutli  into  a  system,  of  marking  the  relations  of  a  vast  sys- 
Um\  of  ti-uth,  of  detecting  the  most  latent  and  specious  sophisms.  No 
(tne  can  make  rapid  or  satisfactory  progress  in  the  studies  of  natural 
:uid  revealed  theology  mthout  a  disciplined  understanding.  Truth 
is  one  and  simple,  but  it  is  capable  of  logical  analysis,  of  a  develop- 
ment strictly  scientific,  and  of  an  orderly  and  beautiful  arrangements 
But  this  stein  discipline  is  ordinarily  acquired  in  college.  It  is  the 
fruit,  in  a  great  degree,  of  severe  mathematical  study.  The  pursuit 
of  mathematics  and  of  the  related  branches  of  natural  philosophy  fit 
the  mind  for  patient  attention,  for  severe  and  continuous  thought,  and 
<sWe  it  that  sharpness  and  delicacy  of  edge,  which,  in  unison  with  the 
culture  acquired  by  other  studies,  are  an  excellent  preparation  for  the 
pursuits  of  theology.  Hence  it  i«  of  preeminent  importance  that  the 
abstract  and  exact  sciences  should  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the 
<*oilcge  course.  Any  diminution  of  interest  in  this  class  of  studies 
will  operate  with  prejudicial  effect  on  the  whole  professional  life,  and 
on  the  entire  course  of  the  Christian  ministry.  Loose  and  vagrant 
habitS)  an  mability  to  concentrate  all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  the  want 
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of  dear  statement  and  accurate  analysis  in  sermonB,  are  a  legitimate 
effect  of  a  snperficial  mathematical  training. 

The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  taste,  and  to  skill  in  written 
compositions.  The  ability  to  hold  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer  is  not 
acquired  in  a  day.  Habits  of  accurate  composition  are  the  slow 
growth  of  time.  The  power  of  wisely  selecting  a  topic,  of  protracted 
meditation  upon  it,  of  a  logical  arrangement  of  its  parts,  of  calling  u]> 
from  a  well  stored  mind  apposite  illustrations,  and  of  a  tasteful  and 
impressive  exhibition  of  it  in  language,  is  rather  an  acquisition  than 
a  gift.  It  is  the  product  of  long  months  of  hardy  discipline.  It  is 
the  result  of  many  a  painful  process.  Though  a  secure  and  a  precious 
possession,  it  is  hard-earned.  The  foundations  of  a  correct  taste  and 
of  a  practised  style  are  commonly  laid  in  college.  The  theological 
student  carries  forward  and  perfects  the  discipline.  The  seed  is  sown 
in  the  early  coOegiate  training  which  bears  its  precious  fruits  in  th<' 
pulpit  and  the  lecture-room.  The  elements  of  good  writing,  and 
sometimes  its  most  beautiful  and  finished  forms,  are  obvious  in  the 
commencement  exercises  of  the  graduate.  In  such  cases,  we  may 
confidently  predict  a  successful  professional  career. 

Equally  close  and  important  are  the  moral  relations  of  the  college 
and  Ae  seminary.  If  the  standard  of  moral  excellence  in  the  former 
be  high,  a  healthful  infiuence  will  pervade  the  latter.  If  the  college 
course  is  marked  by  ennobling  aims,  by  a  lofty  morality,  by  a  sincere, 
{nety,  then  the  professional  school  will  be  elevated  into  a  serener  at- 
mosphere, the  ethics  which  are  there  taught  will  find  a  more  welcome 
home,  the  Christianity  which  is  professed  and  preached  within  its 
walls,  will  shine  out  with  more  of  its  native  splendor,  and  the  churches 
in  distant  years  will  rejoice  in  the  benigner  influences.  Thus  in  an 
important  sense  the  theological  course  will  be  extended,  not  over  threes 
years  merely,  but  over  a  decennium.  While  the  student  is  acquiring 
the  general  principles  of  science,  he  is  studying  them  with  a  truly 
theological  spirit  The  college  becomes  the  nursery  of  an  elevated 
morality,  of  a  holy  living,  and  of  all  generous  aims,  eminently  qualify- 
ing for  studies  which  are  exclusively  sacred. 

Such  being  the  intimate,  reciprocal  relationships  of  the  college  and 
the  theological  institution,  we  may  well  consider  often,  and  at  lengtli, 
the  condition  and  the  wants  of  the  colleges.  It  is  well  worth  our 
while  to  watch  closely  their  development,  and  the  changes  which  an* 
proposed  in  their  organization  and  in  their  course  of  studies.  We 
rejoice  in  their  prosperity,  as  we  do  in  that  of  tlie  churches  or  of  the 
comitry.    The  destiny  of  all  is  bound  up  together. 
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Peculiar  weight  is  added  to  these  consideratioiis  from  the  fact  of 
the  rapid,  and  not  unfrequentlj  injudicious,  multiplication  of  these 
institutions.  Our  widening  country  is  dotted  with  them.  Their  ex- 
istence dates  with  that  of  each  State,  almost  with  that  of  the  territo- 
rial government.  Hence  the  subject  is  one  of  paramount  importance, 
and  its  discussion  in  our  pages  needs  no  apology. 

We  propose  to  consider  briefly  in  the  foUowing  paper  the  nature  of 
our  collegiate  system,  what  should  be  its  aims,  and  how  its  highest 
efficiency  may  be  secured.  If  we  shall  deal  somewhat  in  the  language 
of  censure,  or  dwell  somewhat  on  the  deficiencies  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, it  will  not  be  in  an  unkindly  spirit,  or  with  any  want  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  signal  benefits  which  the  collegiate  institutions  have  con- 
ferred on  the  country  for  more  than  two  hundred  years.  What  then 
is  needed  to  secure  the  highest  usefulness  of  our  colleges  ? 

L  Every  reasonable  effort  should  be  put  forth  to  improve  and  per- 
fect the  academies  and  preparatory  schools.  Too  much  pains  can 
hardly  be  expended  in  sustaining  and  protecting  their  growth.  They 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  entire  system  of  higher  education.  A 
defect  here  extends  through  all  the  following  stages.  Bad  or  good 
habits  are  here  formed  and  strengthened.  A  direction  is  generaUy 
given  which  determines  the  destiny  forever.  Every  considerate  friend 
of  collegiate  and  professional  education  can  hardly  fail  to  put  forth  a 
helping  hand  in  sustaining  and  encouraging  these  schools. 

There  are  indeed  several  academies  and  classical  schools,  scattered 
throughout  New  England,  that  are  making  laudable  efforts  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  preparatory  discipline,  and  that  send  forth  students 
excellently  fitted  for  the  higher  institution.  But  they  are  few  and 
far  between.  The  majority  of  our  college  students  are  not  trained 
within  their  walls.  In  one  respect  the  effect  of  our  present  arrange- 
ments is  iiyurious.  Those  members  of  a  college  class  who  have  been 
well  trained  at  the  academy  are  brought  into  contact  with  twenty,  or 
thirty  or  forty,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  those  who  have  had  no  adequate 
preparation.  The  consequence  is  that  the  general  standard  of  acqui- 
sition is  depressed.  The  well-trained  minority  must  conform  to  the 
average  scholarship.  Without  any  powerful  stimulus  for  further  ef- 
fort, they  may  come  to  rely  on  their  previous  acquisitions,  and  the 
youth  of  high  promise  sinks  into  a  respectable  mediocrity.  We  have 
in  our  eye  a  number  of  instances  of  this  unhappy  retrogradation. 

A  three  years'  course  of  study  in  the  preparatory  school  ought  to 
be  insisted  on  in  all  ordinary  cases.  Every  moment  of  this  period 
may  be  fiUed  up  to  the  best  advantage.    The  parent  or  guardian,  who 
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abridges  it^  in  order  to  save  expense,  or  because  his  son  or  ward  is 
somewhat  advanced  in  life,  maj  commit  an  irreparable  injury.  Im- 
perfect preparation  for  college  often  operates  as  a  serious  discourage- 
ment throughout  the  course,  and  occasions  embarrassment  and  morti- 
fication in  all  subsequent  life.  The  number  of  studies  which  are  re- 
quired for  admissi<m  to  college  cannot  be  well  mastered  in  less  than 
three  years.  The  principles  and  details  of  the  two  classical  languages 
are  to  be  fixed  in  the  memory  for  life.  The  thorough  study  of  the 
elements  of  these  languages  is  necessarily  a  slow  process.  Repetition 
is  the  only  road  to  success.  Frequent  and  seardiing  reviews  are  in- 
dispensable. Many  points  in  topography  and  geography  are  to  b«*. 
ascertained.  Maps  and  drawings  are  to  be  freely  canvassed,  and  nil 
the  i^pliances  of  modem  classical  erudition  are  to  be  brought  into 
requisition.  The  details  of  prosody  and  versification  must  now  b<i 
investigated.  In  short,  the  forms,  tiie  syntactical  laws,  the  outwani 
history  and  the  inward  structure  of  these  noble  languages  are  to  be- 
come familiar  to  the  ingenuous  youth  as  household  words,  so  that 
when  he  enters  upon  his  college  course,  he  may  enjoy  the  beauty  of 
the  landscape.  The  drudgery  of  the  ascent  should  be  ended,  lie 
should  now  be  ready  to  take  in  the  wide  horizon,  and  grasp  those 
forms  of  everlasting  beauty  which  shine  around  him.  In  other  words, 
he  may  now  en/oy  Tacitus  and  Demosthenes.  He  can  feel  something 
of  the  strengthening  influence  which  comes  from  their  unmortal  pages. 
He  pierces  beneath  the  forms  to  the  principles.  Through  the  lan- 
guage he  imbibes  the  spirit.  His  mind  enlarges ;  the  chains  of  igno- 
rance fall  frx)m  around  him ;  gradually  he  attains  to  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  great  themes  which  he  studies.  He  learns  accurate- 
ly to  estimate  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  systems  of  government, 
law,  and  polity  with  which  his  mind  is  conversant.  AH  the  while, 
his  eye  is  trained  to  appreciate  the  graceful  forms  of  Plato,  and  hw 
ear  to  drink  in  the  subtler  melody  which  comes  from  the  pages  of 
that  ^  old  man  eloquent."  His  taste  is  quickened  and  purified,  till  he 
attains  the  highest  style  of  the  scholar,  a  susceptibility  for  all  truth  and 
beauty,  a  power  of  kindly  appreciation  for  all  science  and  literature. 

But  it  is  sad  to  think  how  rarely  this  picture  is  realized  in  college  ! 
IIow  slow  and  toilsome  the  professed  scholar's  steps  I  How  seldom 
does  he  attain  the  high  privileges  of  his  birthrighl !  He  has  never 
mastered  the  elements  of  the  grammar.  The  analysis  of  the  verb  may 
be  an  impossible  task.  He  reverts  to  the  classical  page  only  at  the 
call  of  duty,  or  the  dictate  of  authority.  His  preparatory  training 
was  desultory  and  interrupted.    He  reaps  through  all  his  subsequent 
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life,  the  harvest  which  his  errors,  or  those  of  his  early  guardUuDS, 
sowed. 

In  the  preparatory  course,  too,  the  elements  of  the  mathematics 
should  be  studied.  The  youth  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
seventeen  or  eighteen  is  competent  to  master  portions  of  algebra  and 
geometry.  Sufficient  time  for  this  purpose  ought  to  be  spared  from 
the  chissics.  The  latter  should  be  indeed  the  prominent  and  leading 
study  in  the  preparatory  school,  as  they  are  fitted  beyond  almost  any 
other  bninch  of  knowledge  to  the  lively  susceptibilities  of  youth. 
Still,  a  good  beginning  may  be  made  in  the  other  great  department 
of  coUegiute  learning.  The  mental  powers  which  are  addressed  by 
mathematics  begin  to  be  developed  in  the  later  stage  of  the  prepara- 
tory school.  This  study,  likewise,  wiU  furnish  an  agreeable  relaxati<m 
f  mm  the  chissical  routine. 

The  young  scholar,  having  thus  laid  the  foundation  in  the  classicaJ 
school,  by  miistering  the  elements  of  abstract  science,  and  by  becom- 
ing familiar  with  the  forms  and  principles  of  the  two  great  languages 
of  imtiqnity,  will  be  prepared  for  the  wider  fields  which  await  him. 
Kxaot  knowledge  in  the  earlier  course,  has  fitted  him  to  climb  loftier 
iieights,  \u\»  given  him  a  keen  relish  for  the  profounder  truths  and 
more  beautiful  forms  to  which  his  attention  will  be  called.  If  the 
classical  school  has  done  its  work  well,  if  the  three  years  have  been 
wisely  occupied,  the  education  is  in  one  sense  complete.  Just  habits 
are  formed ;  the  great  aims  of  a  student's  life  are  appreciated ;  real 
and  perhaps  the  greatest  difiiculties  are  surmounted,  and  that  course 
is  begun  which  will  lead  to  the  loftiest  attainment  In  short,  the  pre- 
paratory school  occupies  in  some  respects  the  most  important  place  in 
our  system.  It  holds  the  keys  of  knowledge.  It  has  in  its  hands 
almost  unlimited  means  of  good.  It  may  easily  shi^  the  destuiy 
both  as  scholars  and  moral  bemgs  of  most  who  are  committed  to  its 
keeping.  It  should  be  fostered  vnth  the  most  benevolent  care.  It 
should  be  elevated  to  its  high  and  true  rank.  The  few  who  are  now 
toiling  for  its  improvement  should  be  cheered  with  all  good  omens,  and 
with  all  subsUuitial  aid.  It  is  said  that  the  endowed  classical  schools 
c»f  England  exert  a  greater  infiuence  upon  the  higher  education,  than 
the  universities  themselves.  The  same  can  by  no  means  be  affirmed 
of  the  Latin  sch^ls  of  our  country.  A  very  few  have  attained,  or 
are  laudably  endeavoring  to  attain,  a  high  rank.  But  they  are  nii»t 
with  many  depressing  influences.  Instead  of  being  allowed  a  six  or 
eight  or  ten  years'  course,  as  is  the  case  with  the  English  schools  and 
the  German  gymnasia,  it  is  witli  tlie  utmost  difficulty  that  they  can 
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aecme  tliree  nnbiokeii  yean.  The  iQ  advised  haste  or  eeonomy  of 
parentB,  or  the  relaxatkui  of  professed  rules  at  the  ooUeges^  diminish 
the  prescribed  term  to  two  years  or  eighteen  months* 

II.  The  stendard  <^the  prosperity  cf  a  Collegiate  InsdtutioQ  on^ 
not  to  be  numbars,  bat  the  kind  of  education  which  is  secured. 

In  the  United  States,  with  a  population  of  twenty  millions,  one 
hondred  and  twenty  or  one  hundred  and  thirty  colleges  are  ennm^ 
rated.  In  New  England,  with  a  population  of  less  than  three  mill* 
ions,  there  are  thirteen  incorporated  coUeges.  One  of  the  principal 
evils  of  this  excessive  multiplication  is  the  practical  lowering  of  the 
standard  of  admission  in  order  that  the  college  may  show  as  large  a 
list  of  names  as  may  be.  The  competition  between  the  different  col- 
leges has  respect  to  numbers,  not  to  the  quality  of  the  instruction,  or 
the  facilities  for  a  thorough  education.  The  terms  of  admission  are 
about  the  same  at  all,  but  we  fear  that  in  some  institutions  these  terms 
are  a  variable  quantity,  that  in  practice  they  are  greatly  lowered,  and 
that,  instead  of  a  severe  and  conscientioas  examination,  all  the  appli* 
cants  are  admitted  with  about  equal  facility.  It  is  well  if  positive 
inducements  to  enter  unprepared  are  not  held  out  to  young  men  who 
ought  on  every  account  to  protract  their  preparatory  course.  The 
temptations  to  this  ill-advised  lenity  are  strong.  The  coU^pes  are 
mainly  supported  by  tuition  fees.  The  larger  the  number  of  stu- 
dents, the  greater  the  revenues.  The  standard,  too,  of  the  prosperity 
of  a  college  which  is  sedulously  cherished  in  the  community,  and 
which  the  public  press  widely  extends,  is  numbers.  This  coUege  is 
preeminently  flourishing,  because  it  has  two  hundred  undergraduates ; 
its  neighbor  is  in  a  depressed  state,  for  it  has  only  one  half  that  num- 
ber, though  it  may  be  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  genuine  scholarship, 
its  rich  results  being  seen  in  the  culture  and  ability  of  its  alumnL 
AnoUier  baneiid  effect,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  is  the  pre- 
mium for  imperfect  preparation,  which  it  holds  out  to  those  who  are 
technically  said  to  be  fitting  for  college.  Industry  is  called  into  exer- 
dse,  strenuous  exertion  is  put  forth  by  the  members  of  the  prepara- 
tory schools  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  examination  to  which 
they  are  looking  forward.  But  as  it  now  is,  if  the  door  is  shut  against 
them  at  one  college,  it  is  wide  open  at  another.  Accordingly,  the 
stimnlas  to  exertion  is  in  a  large  measure  removed. 

The  evil  in  question,  great  as  it  is,  is  not  irremediable.  The  cur- 
rent of  popular  opinion  may  be  turned  into  the  right  direction.  The 
attention  of  the  organs  which  now  control  or  guide  this  opinion,  may 
be  earnestly  directed  to  it.    The  commendations  which  they  bestow 
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on  the  puUic  exerdses  of  a  college  may  be  made  diflcriminattng  and 
JQst  The  pubUc  mind  may  be  fixed  on  the  rigid  examination  rather 
than  on  the  large  accession.  The  institutions  which  now  adhere  with 
commendable  strictness  to  their  published  requisitions,  may  be  encour- 
aged to  be  still  more  exacting.  And  if  it  is  impossible  to  induce  the 
ooUeges  to  create  a  common  law  on  this  subject,  or  come  to  a  mutual 
understanding,  single  institutions  may  well  risk  their  prosperity  for  a 
season,  and  be  content  with  smaller  classes,  and  thus  establish  that 
high  reputation  for  scholarship,  which  will  surely  be  rewarded  in  the 
end.  Indiscriminate  admission  to  valuable  privileges,  or  the  relaxa- 
tion of  salutary  rules,  will  prove  at  length  to  be  short  sighted  policy. 

jQL  The  course  of  collegiate  study  must  be  necessarily  limited.  A 
selection  only  can  be  made  ^m  the  vast  fields  of  human  knowledge. 

This  necessity  obviously  results  from  the  almost  infinite  disparity 
between  the  time  devoted  to  the  college  curriculum  and  the  studies 
which  naight  be  pursued.  The  period  is  by  courtesy  four  years,  but 
by  vacations  it  is  reduced  to  three  years,  and  in  many  instances,  in 
consequence  of  absences,  not  more  than  thirty  months  or  two  years 
remain  for  efiective  study.  This  brief  term  is  wholly  inadequate  for 
the  attainment  of  the  leading  principles  even  of  many  important 
branches  of  science  and  literature.  The  time  is  fixed  and  short,  the 
circle  of  knowledge  is  ever-widening.  Life  is  momentary,  art  is 
long.  The  age  of  man  is  hardly  sufficient  to  master  the  sciences 
which  have  had  their  birth  within  the  present  century.  The  scienco 
of  entomology,  for  example,  taxes  the  life-long  energies  of  such  a  man 
as  Ehrenberg.  The  great  geographer,  Ritter,  is  likely  to  leave  his 
work  but  half  accomplished.  The  student,  who  would  become  pos* 
sessed  of  the  leading  principles  of  a  science  like  Chemistry,  needs 
time  and  great  industry. 

Again,  the  average  talent  of  a  class  must  be  taken  into  the  account. 
The  ablest  men  may  accomplish  tasks  to  which  the  majority  are  not 
equal.  To  adopt  a  circle  of  studies  which  the  men  of  average  ability 
could  master  only  by  the  utmost  exertion,  would  leave  all  below  them 
in  hopeless  ignorance.  It  would  in  effect  debar  not  a  few  respectable 
scholars  firom  all  the  advantages  of  a  college. 

It  is,  furthermore,  indis][)ongablc  that  a  considerable  portion  of  time 
should  be  taken  up  with  reviews  and  reexaminations,  in  fixing  the 
knowledge  ah*eady  acquired,  in  considering  it  from  various  points  of 
view.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  teacher  is  skilled  and  able  in  com* 
municating  the  principles  and  outlines  of  knowledge.  The  student 
must  have  opportunities  for  personal  investigation.     lie  needs  time 
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for  calm  reflection,  for  a  patient  surrey,  and  for  gatfaering  up  his 
scattered  knowledge  into  a  regular  system.  The  judgment,  we  be- 
lieve,  of  all  experienced  instructors,  coincides  with  tibat  of  the  veteran 
TVyttenbach,  that  frequent  reviewing  is  the  secret  of  success  in  study. 
A  little  land,  well  cultivated,  enriches  the  owner.  A  country  is  not 
thoroughly  subdued  while  a  single  fortress  is  standing. 

The  necessity  in  question  arises,  also,  firom  the  nature  of  our  coDe- 
^ate  system.  This  system  is  peculiar  to  the  United  States.  It  dif* 
fers  in  essential  points  from  the  university  systems  of  En^and,  Scot- 
land and  Germany.  The  schools  at  Westminster  and  Winchester 
secure  adisdpline  and  form  a  character  for  nice  scholarship  to  whidi 
but  few  of  our  colleges  can  lay  any  claims.  Many  of  the  late  Dr. 
Arnold's  pupils  had  acquired  fixed  habits  of  scholarship,  and  settled 
moral  prindples  long  before  they  left  his  school  Many,  who  join 
the  English  universities  have  already  gone  through  a  course  of  disd* 
pline  longer  and  more  thorough,  than  is  reached  by  our  entire  Amer* 
ican  system,  preparatory,  coUegiate  and  professional.  It  would  be 
more  pertinent,  therefore,  to  compare  our  colleges  with  the  En^idi 
classical  schools.  With  these,  however,  there  are  more  points  of  dis- 
similarity than  of  resemblance. 

The  Scottish  universities  are  conducted  on  principles  very  unlike 
those  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  American  colleges.  They  are  in  a 
great  measure  professional  schools.  The  instruction  is  communicated 
by  lectures.  The  attendance  upon  them  is  optional.  They  have 
often  been  the  theatre  where  brilliant  discoveries  have  been  propound- 
ed, rather  than  schools  where  old  and  simple  truths  have  been  tauf^ 
Eminent  metaphysicians,  original  investigators  in  science  have  illu- 
minated these  venerable  halls  with  their  researches.  Institutions, 
like  the  High  School  in  Edinburgh,  are  far  more  analogous  to  the 
American  coUegiate  system.  The  attendance  is  compulsory;  the 
members  are  arranged  into  classes ;  a  complete  circle  of  studies  is 
pursued ;  and  many  pupils  are  trained  immediately  for  practical  li£i. 

How  divergent  the  German  university  system  is  from  ours  is  well 
known.  No  two  systems  could  easily  be  more  unlike.  Many  of  our 
colleges  are  far  inferior  to  the  German  gymnasia.  No  coUege  in  the 
United  States  pretends  to  give  so  complete  a  classical  training  as  is 
effected  in  a  multitude  of  the  German  gymnasia.  The  German  uni- 
versities are  admirably  fitted  to  receive  the  students  from  the  gymna- 
sia and  carry  forward  their  studies  in  some  special  department,  or 
perfect  their  training,  with  the  aid  of  great  libraries  and  eminent  pro- 
fessors, so  that  they  may  fill  the  oflSces  of  school  superintendents, 
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prindpak  of  gymmwia,  assistant  prafesson  in  the  tmiversides,  and 
many  others  in  the  gift  of  ibe  goveiBment.  The  object  is  not  so  much 
the  disdi^e  of  the  mind,  as  the  acqnisition  of  positive  knowledge,  or 
the  investigation  of  some  special  topic  to  its  farthest  limits,  or  the 
publication  of  a  book  which  shall  secure  an  appointment  On  the 
contrary,  the  great  design  of  the  American  collegiate  system  is  the 
discipline  of  the  mental  faculties,  the  educing  and  culture  of  all  the 
mental  powers,  the  sharpening  of  the  instruments  by  which  success  in 
life  is  to  be  achieved.  This  has  always  been  regarded,  we  believe, 
as  the  special  aim  of  our  collegiate  system.  The  communication  and 
receptionof  instruction,  highly  important  as  they  are,  have  been  view^ 
ed  as  of  secondary  consequence.  Adequate  discipline  has  not  been 
acquired  in  the  preparatory  schooL  It  must  now,  if  ever,  be  secured. 
No  one  is  prepared  for  the  professional  school,  or  for  professional  life, 
till  he  has  undergone  this  hardy  discipline.  But  the  attainment  of  it 
is  impracticable,  if  the  course  of  study  be  extended  too  far.  It  is  a 
trite  remark  that  it  is  immaterial  what  science  or  branch  of  literature, 
one  studies,  provided  he  masters  it  The  robust  discipline  is  attained 
if  the  principles  of  a  single  science  are  apprehended.  Each  branch 
of  literature  is  a  microcosm.  It  admits  of  infinite  analysis.  It  in- 
volves topics  for  inquiry  to  which  no  limits  can  be  set  The  student, 
who  has  made  himself  familiar  with  the  splendid  theories  and  wonder- 
ful results  of  modem  Chemistry,  or  who  has  studied  the  Greek  lan- 
guage with  all  the  light  thrown  upcm  it  by  comparative  philology,  and 
the  researches  of  German  scholars,  has  girded  his  mental  system  for 
almost  any  effort  in  any  other  field  of  knowledge.  Still,  the  remark 
in  question  requires  modification.  That  science  or  branch  of  litera- 
ture is  doubtless  to  be  selected,  which,  while  it  invigorates  the  intel- 
lect, ensures  the  greatest  amount  of  useful  information.  Begard  is, 
also,  to  be  had,  in  the  selection  of  studies,  to  the  mental  defects  of  the 
scholar,  and  to  the  symmetrical  and  complete  development  of  his  un- 
derstanding. The  peculiarities  t)f  individuals  may  require  a  some- 
what varying  discipline.  It  remains,  however,  an  unquestionable  and 
fundamental  truth  that  the  great  design  of  the  college  system  is  to 
secure  mental  discipline,  and  not  to  anticipate  the  professional  studies, 
or  to  attempt  to  survey  the  vast  fields  of  science  and  literature. 

rV.  It  hence  becomes  a  question  of  the  deepest  interest.  What 
stodies  lie  at  the  basis  of  a  coUege  education  ?  What  branches  of 
knowledge  are  best  fitted  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view  ?  We  may 
confidently  reply,  Mathematics  with  the  related  branches  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  and  the  two  Chissical  Languages.    There  are,  indeed. 
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oliher  Btiidies  of  great  importaaoe,  and  which  ever  ought  to  fonn  a  part 
of  the  collegiate  course.  They  meet  necessities,  which  neither  Greek 
nor  Geometry  can  supply,  and  no  reasonable  man  would  banish  them 
from  the  lecture-room  if  he  could.  Still,  they  mi^t  be  better  dispens* 
ed  with  than  the  two  stadies  in  question.  They  do  not  enter  so  deeply 
into  the  idea  of  collegiate  discipline.  Their  value,  relatively  to  math- 
emati<s  and  the  classics,  is  indicated  by  the  less  time  which  is  assign- 
ed to  them  in  the  schedule  of  studies. 

As  this  topic  is  awakening  special  interest  at  the  present  time,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  dwell  upon  it  at  some  length.  It  will  be  readily 
inferred,  that  in  naming  these  two  departments  of  human  knowledge 
as  of  primary  and  indispensable  value,  we  have  respect  to  the  domain 
of  the  intellect  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  in  Christian  institutions, 
as  all  our  American  coUeges  profess  to  be,  the  training  of  the  moral 
fiiculties  is  of  permanent  and  indescribable  importance,  and  that  all 
necessary  provisions  will  be  adopted  to  secure  their  development 
Indeed  the  classics,  and  the  sciences  are  not  to  be  taught  with  an  ex- 
clusive aim  to  their  intellectual  effects.  The  wise.  Christian  teacher 
will  draw  valuable  moral  lessons  from  the  satires  of  Horace  and  the 
histories  of  Thucydides.  Ethics  may  be  taught  and  exesnplified 
without  the  aid  of  Paley  or  Brown.  The  laws  of  the  Divine  govern- 
ment are  as  palpable  in  the  mekndioly  lines  of  Tacitus,  as  in  the 
reasonings  of  Butler. 

The  fundamental  position  of  the  classics  and  mathematics  in  the 
collegiate  system  may  be  shown  from  a  variety  of  considerations* 
Let  us  first  look  at  their  nature,  or  their  inherent  fitness  and  tenden-* 
cies  in  disciplining  the  faculties.    And  first  as  to  the  classics. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  and  important  results  of  classical  stddy 
is  the  habit  of  discriminating  thought  which  it  ensures.  It  involves 
from  beginning  to  end  a  nice  analysis,  a  delicate  percepticm,  a  con-* 
stant  collocation  of  words,  a  sharp  definition  of  synonymous  tetins,  a 
patient  process  of  comparison  till  the  words  which  hit  the  case  are 
determined,  a  weighing  of  evidence,  a  balancing  of  shades  of  thou^t 
almost  imperceptible.  In  these  processes,  the  mind  acquires  the 
power  of  recognizing  the  slightest  varieties  in  thought  and  speech, 
something  like  a  quick  and  unerring  instinct ;  the  judgment  becomes 
like  the  scale  capable  of  weighing  the  smallest  particles,  of  detecting 
the  slimiest  variations.  Language  is  no  longer  an  uncertain  instru- 
ment Many  apparent  synonyms  are  shown  not  to  be  such  in  reality. 
Forms  of  speedi  long  acquiesced  in  aa  of  a  general  or  indefinite  char- 
acter, are  divested  of  the  haze  whidi  has  settled  around  them.    The 
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aadent  writers  stand  forth  vindioated  as  masters  of  the  sabtlest  ele* 
meats  of  thought)  as  possesaing  weapons  of  the  most  perfect  temper 
and  of  the  keenest  edge — a  system  of  symbols  for  oommwnicating  the 
finest  mental  conceptions  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen.  This 
power  of  discrimination  has  respect,  be  it  r^aembered,  both  to  words 
and  thoughts.  One,  trained  under  this  discipline,  has  acquired,  at  the 
same  time,  the  elements  of  the  most  effective  style,  and  the  ability  to 
form  the  most  careful  moral  judgments.  He  can  detect  the  plausiUe 
sophism,  disentangle  the  web  of  error,  and  exhibit  truth  in  its  just 
jooportions.  He  will  not  be  bo  likely,  as  other  men,  to  adopt  an  er» 
roneous  theory,  to  defend  a  system  whose  plauaibiliiy  oonsists  in  the 
ambiguity  of  its  terms,  or  to  make  war,  in  the  temper  of  a  bigot,  upon 
his  brethren,  who  differ  from  him  only  or  mainly  in  the  language 
which  they  employ. 

Again,  the  study  of  the  classics  ensures  a  copious  vocabulary.  The 
careful  student  of  Cicero  and  Plato  has  enriched  himself  with  many 
spoils.  He  has  laid  in  a  large  sto^  of  invaluable  materials,  gathered 
from  the  choicest  fields  of  literature.  In  all  the  exigencies  of  life,  in 
the  thousand  calls  of  duty,  at  moments  when  no  preparation  can  be 
made,  he  can  draw  upon  resources  which  are  admirably  classified  and 
whose  value  has  often  been  tested.  The  copious  stores  of  llie  Eng^ 
lish  tongue  have  been  necessarily  digested,  compared,  arranged,  as 
the  emergencies  required.  Successive  terms,  one  phrase  after  another, 
have  been  carefully  weighed,  and  while  one  has  been  chosen,  the 
entire  series  have  been  sedulously  deposited  in  the  records  of  the 
memory,  ready  to  trip  as  ^  nimble  servitors"  at  the  bidding  of  him 
who  needs  them.  That  the  acquisition  of  a  copious  stock  of  select 
language  is  one  of  the  effects  of  classical  study,  might  be  proved  from 
the  experience  of  distinguished  men  in  all  the  learned  professions. 
We  have  in  our  eye  an  eminent  American  senator,  now  deceased, 
who  could  clothe  his  beautiful  and  effective  thoughts,  in  the  most 
varied  as  well  as  pertinent  forms,  who  was  listened  to  with  delight  by 
ail  his  auditors,  and  who  was  an  earnest  classical  scholar  when  he 
was  an  octogenarian. 

We  may  advert,  in  the  third  place,  to  the  effects  of  the  study  on 
the  taste,  ima^ation  and  general  culture.  The  sculptor,  who  is 
aspiring  to  the  highest  excellence,  repairs  to  Rome  to  study  the  Bel- 
videre  Apollo  and  the  wondrous  group  of  the  Laocob'n,  or  to  Florence 
to  gaze  upon  the  Venus  or  the  Dancing  Fawn.  The  young  painter 
idealizes  his  omceptions  before  the  great  masters  of  his  art  at  Dres- 
den, Venice  and  Borne.    The  landscape  painter  phmges  into  the 
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leoeeaeB  of  the  Alps,  or  laigen  under  the  <*  purple  **  light  and  amid 
the  eternal  spring  of  Southern  Italj,  that  he  may  copy  his  model  in 
her  BMBt  awfol  or  fairast  attitudes.  The  fomu  of  mediaeval  archi- 
tectare^  which  shoot  up  so  graoefiillj  and  in  such  inimitable  propor- 
ticms  in  the  Netherlands)  are  patienUj  studied  by  him  who  would 
produoe  works  worthy  to  Hve.  So  he,  who  would  be  drawn  to  the 
beauty  of  written  symbols,  who  would  gace  at  the  '^  winged  words  "  of 
the  masters  of  language^  who  would  worthily  educate  his  own  instinc* 
tire  lo¥e  for  beautiful  sounds  and  forms,  who  would  place  him<«elf  under 
the  fun  influences  of  compositions  which  combine  the  freslmess  and 
simphcsty  of  nature  with  the  last  polish  of  an  art  that  ooncoais  itsolf, 
will  repair  to  the  pages  of  the  dassios*  He  will  carefully  study  th(*ir 
finished  sentences.  He  will  mark  the  perfect  truth  of  expressions  which 
can  never  grow  old.  He  will  dwell  upon  some  word  or  phrase  exqui- 
sitely chosen  which  is  a  picture  in  itself.  To  these  cherished  pasM^re^, 
he  will  revert  so  fondly,  that  they  will  be  forever  singing  in  his  ears, 
or  be  vitalised  as  it  were,  and  incorporated  into  his  own  betn^.  We 
need  not  refer  any  true  sdM^ar  to  the  passages  which  can  be  excelled 
by  no  spedmens  of  sculptured  or  pictured  beauty.  The  Odes  of 
Horace,  the  Gecffgics  of  Virgil,  the  Poems  of  Homer,  the  Dialo«ru('s 
of  Plato  will  at  once  recur  to  the  mmd.  They  furnish  models  which 
oomlnne  all  the  ezcdlences  of  whidi  the  subject  is  capable  —  perfect 
truth  to  nature,  sweet  simplicity,  most  felicitous  selection  of  epithets, 
aeollocataon  of  words  which  is  music  itself,  the  repose  of  conscious 
power.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  this  is  in  pert  a  deception.  The 
antiquity  of  the  poems  casts  a  deceitful  halo  around  them.  The  ricli 
dostering  assodations  of  two  thousand  yeans  are  with  them.  So  much 
the  better,  we  reply.  K  to  their  unapproached  intrinsic  excellences, 
we  add  the  mellowing  and  exalting  influences  of  time,  then  they  will 
be  only  the  more  worthy  of  study. 

The  distinct  benefits  which  the  classics  confer  on  the  taste  an^m- 
agination  are  such  as  these :  The  mind  learns  to  delist  in  order, 
proportion,  fitness,  oongruity.  It  instinctively  shuns  extravagance, 
finical  terms,  unseemly  plays  of  words,  all  straining  after  effect,  all 
ostentatious  parade,  all'dainty  expressions,  all  cant  phrases,  all  tautol- 
ogj  and  wearisome  difluseness.  It  would  be  an  unpardonable  oifence 
against  his  <M  teachers,  if  the  scholar  should  deck  out  his  composi- 
tions with  tawdry  ornament,  or  deform  them  with  unseemly  adjuncts. 
He  fteilB  as  the  student  of  Raphael  or  Michael  Angelo  does,  that 
they  will  frown  on  auf^t  which  interferes  with  the  severe  simplid" 
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tj  or  the  heavenly  beauty,  whieh  speak  in  every  lineament  of  theif 
works. 

These  excellences  are  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  defects  of 
many  of  those  writers  who  do  not  make  the  daasics  their  model. 
They  may  possess  great  force  of  thought  and  language,  and  in  certain 
directions  great  power  of  execution.  But  in  an  unexpected  moment^ 
a  sad  prejudice  will  be  revealed,  an  extravagant  opinion  will  be 
broached ;  the  mind  will  be  developed  in  a  one-sided  and  disjointed 
manner.  The  charm  and  usefulness  of  symmetrical  culture  never 
meets  our  eyes.  They  are  able  but  not  finished  thinkers  and  writers. 
We  never  repose  upon  them  with  entire  affecdon  and  confidence. 
We  always  suspect  some  lurking  weakness,  or  dread  some  unlicensed 
outbreak.  We  do  not  look  to  this  class  of  men  for  finished  writers, 
for  men  of  the  purest  taste  or  comprehensive  views,  or  perfectly 
sound  opinions.  \ 

There  is  another  class  of  these  influences,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  and  which  must  be  felt  rather  than  described.  We  refer  to 
those  reminiscences  which  forever  linger  in  the  memory,  which  people 
the  fancy,  which  excite  the  imagination,  which  attract  the  affections, 
like  strains  of  the  sweetest  music  There  are  passages  in  Cicero's 
works  which  seem  like  the  dear  faces  of  departed  friends  yet  remem-* 
bered.  They  are  full  of  an  elevating,  genial  influence.  They  crowd 
the  mind  with  solemn  and  affecting  impressions.  They  suggest 
thoughts  which,  for  the  time  being,  expel  every  low  desire  and  frivo- 
lous fancy.  They  have  not  indeed  a  religious  efficacy,  yet  they  are 
powerfully  auxiliary  to  all  virtuous  tendencies.  The  music  of  their 
words  does  not  sound  harshly  along  with  the  holier  strains  that  come 
from  the  hill  of  Zion.  Passages  in  nearly  all  the  greatest  writers  of 
Greece  and  Rome  embody  the  beautiful  yet  fragmentary  notes  which 
natural  theology  utters  through  all  her  domains.  It  is  this  melancho* 
ly  alsociation  in  part,  in  company  with  words  of  the  most  exquisite 
fitness  and  grace,  which  gives  to  the  passages  in  question  their  death' 
less  power.  Some  of  them  are  the  words  of  men  who  saw  the  ancient 
glories  of  their  country  fading  away  never  to  return.  Hosts  of  bar* 
barians,  or  the  sands  of  the  deserts  were  mutiliating  or  burying  works 
which  their  authors  fondly  thought  they  were  fashioning  for  eternity* 
But,  whatever  may  be  the  causes  of  this  peculiar  influence,  it  certainly 
exists,  and  is  like  a  perennial  spring  in  the  hearts  of  all  genuine  schol- 
ars, and  it  is  an  influence  which  no  literature  but  the  classical  supplies, 
except  in  a  very  limited  measure.  We  look  in  vain  for  it  to  the  stu- 
dent of  Johnson,  or  Burke  or  Addison*    We  find  it  in  a  degree  in  the 
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pages  of  great  poets  like  HiUon  and  Wordsworth,  for  they  were  im* 
baed  with  the  spirit  of  dassic  song. 

We  wOl  now  refer,  in  the  fourth  place,  to  another  great  benefit  of 
classical  stadj.  B7  means  of  it  we  can  trace  no  inconsiderable  part 
€£  oor  own  language  to  its  source,  and  we  lay  an  excellent  foundation 
for  the  study  of  the  languages  of  all  Southern  Europe.  The  part  of 
the  English  language  derived  from  the  Ladn,  or  variously  affected 
by  it,  through  the  Norman  conquest  of  England,  the  juxta-position  of 
England  with  countries  that  use  languages  derived  finom  the  Latin, 
and  the  influence  on  the  English  of  the  studies  of  learned  men,  con- 
versant with  Latin,  is  quite  important  It  is  only  the  classical  scholac 
who  enjoys  the  signal  advantage^  of  being  able  to  trace  these  various 
forms  to  their  roots  on  the  Boman  soil,  and  of  having  spread  out 
before  his  mind,  without  investigation,  their  thousand  modificatioDa 
and  assodations,  at  once  enriching  his  slyle  and  enlarging  his  knowl- 
edge. The  same  is  true,  to  a  less  extent,  of  words  derived  from  the 
Greek  language.  An  acquaintance  with  the  derivation  and  histoiy 
of  these  expressive  terms,  many  of  them  so  useful  in  modem  science, 
is  an  acquisition  of  no  mean  value.  Again,  the  classical  student  is 
possessed  of  the  elements  of  all  the  South  European  dialects,  with  a 
few  insignificant  exceptions.  The  traveller  in  Italy,  without  a  parti- 
eleof  acquaintance  with  the  Italian  language,  soon  feels  at  home. 
The  aounds,  and  in  many  cases,  the  identical  words  of  a  familiar 
speeeh  greet  his  ear.  The  student  who  sits  down  to  French  or  Span- 
ish  literature,  finds  that  half  his  labor  is  accomplished,  if  he  has  mas* 
tered  the  Ladn.  Many  of  his  old  friends,  indeed,  appear  under  a 
somewhat  different  costume.  They  have  enlarged  or  diminished  their 
attire,  not  always,  as  it  seems  to  him,  in  the  best  taste,  but  no  trans- 
formations can  hide  from  him  their  original  parentage  under  Boman 
skies. 

We  may  refer  to  a  recent  but,  eminent  ben^t  which  results  from 
classical  study.  It  introduces  us  to  a  vast  body  of  varied  and  pro- 
found critleism.  It  unlocks  treasures  of  inestimable  value.  Some 
of  the  greatest  minds  of  the  present  day  have  traversed  the  fields  of 
elasacal  literature,  and  have  illuminated  with  the  light  of  a  happy 
eruditicm,  the  most  secret  nooks,  and  the  remotest  comers.  Great 
elassical  sdiolars,  like  Niebuhr,  MtiUer,  Savigny,  Hermann,  have 
brought  stores  of  learning  to  bear  upon  the  illustration  of  the  classics, 
no  more  admirable  in  amount  than  in  selection,  pertinence  and  sterling 
value.  Multitudes  of  very  able  men  have  labored,  not  in  verbal  crit- 
idsm  merely,  not  in  the  lighter  matters  of  metre  and  prosody,  but  on 
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the  great  qnestioiifl  of  Umf  and  government  and  revome,  and  on  the 
still  greater  questions  of  moral  phikeophy  and  theology.  The  pro* 
found  problems  reladoa^  to  man's  eternal  destiny  as  stated  by  flie 
Greek  aod  Boman  moralists,  the  degenerating  process  of  heathenism 
as  it  wandered  farther  and  farther  firom  a  primeval  revelation,  the 
tme  sigmfioance  of  pagan  mythology,  etc^  have  been  handled  with 
a  depth  and  fulness  of  learning,  with  a  deamess  of  method,  and  wi& 
a  satisfiactorineBS  of  resnlta,  whidi  sImwU  seem  to  leacme  litde  for  the 
future  inquirer.  The  laws  of  the  two  classical  knguages,  the  princi«> 
pies  of  syntax,  the  relations  of  these  languages  to  others,  opening  the 
rich  fields  of  comparative  philology,  have  been  investigated  with  end** 
nent  aoceeas.  These  investigations  impart  to  the  sobject  a  truly  sd- 
entific  worth,  and  command  the  attention  of  all  who  feel  any  interest 
in  the  oi^jn  and  fortuies  of  our  race*  2(aw  this  va^t  body  of  dasd* 
oal  eriticism,  and  historiieal  literature,  for  idiich  we  are  indebted  to 
hundreds  of  able  scholars  in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  can  be  ade- 
quately appreciated  only  by  the  dassical  scholar.  In  iUnetration,  we 
may  refer  to  works  on  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  tothose 
comparingathurge  the  origin,  slxuctore  and  relations  of  the  Latmand 
Greek  languages ;  to  the  profoond,  acute,  and,  in  one  sense,  creative 
labors  of  Niebidur,  and  of  the  very  able  scholars  who  have  followed 
in  his  steps,  in  investigating  the  ante«I«tin  langnages  of  Italy,  and 
the  genersd  antiquities  of  that  country ;  to  profoond  treatises  on  Boman 
law ;  to  acute  researches  in  ancient  and  modem  history ;  and  to  studies 
of  a  more  general  nature,  swelling  over  the  vast  regions  from  India 
to  the  Atlantic,  and  deducing  by  a  rigorous  inquiry  the  mutual  laws 
of  the  most  important  languages  of  past  and  present  times,  and  shciw- 
ing  the  identity,  in  origin  and  locality,  of  the  races  that  spoke  them. 
In  shorty  a  vast  field  has  been  txavereed,  and  is  now  thoroughly  ex- 
ploring, by  hundreds  of  eminent  scholars  in  Germany,  France,  Eng- 
land and  other  countries.  The  ridi  fruits  of  these  explorations  ean 
be  enjoyed  only4by  those  that  have  mastered  the  two  classical  lan- 
guages. These,  in  some  respects,  constitute  the  central  points -— 
embrace  the  germinating  principles  of  the  inquiry.  They  possess  a 
literature  perfect  in  form  and  adequate  in  amount.  Being  understood 
by  large  numbers  of  scholars,  they  can  be  appealed  to  as  comm<»i 
umpires  in  a  dispute.  Through  them,  as  a  mirror,  we  can  see  the 
ailture  and  development  to  which  all  the  sister  dialects  might  have 
attained,  or  did  actually  reach. 

We  may  now  refer  to  the  other  great  department  of  collegiate 
study,  the  mathematics  and  the  relative  branches  of  natural  philoso* 
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phj.  In  the  language  of  Dr.  WheweQ,  ^  Xo  edhcation  can  be  eon- 
raderedas  liberal,  which  does  not  ctdtivate  both  the  faculty  of  reason 
and  the  hcdkyci  language:  one  of  which  is  cultivated  by  the  study 
of  mathematics,  and  the  other  by  the  study  of  the  classics.  To  allow 
the  student  to  onut  on^of  these,  is  to  leave  him  half  educated.  If  a 
person  cannot  receive  such  culture,  he  remains  in  the  one  case  ir^ 
ndonal,  in  the  other,  ilfiterate." 

The  great  and  indispensable  value  of  mathematical  study  may  be 
illnstrated  by  a  reference  to  the  practice  of  composition.  The  ability 
to  write  in  an  impressive  manner,  is  an  acquisition  of  importance  for 
all  educated  men,  for  multitudes  indispensable.  Stores  of  knowledge 
are  valuable  in  proportion  as  they  can  be  used.  An  effective  and 
aoocRmplished  writer  does  not  owe  his  skill  to  chance.  Neither  is  he 
indebted  only  or  mainly  to  a  ready  memory,  to  a  nervous  excitability^ 
to  stnmg  passions,  or  to  the  gift  of  imagination.  In  addition  to  these 
he  needs  the  exact  training  which  mathematics  will  furnish. 

What  are  the  principal  hindrances  in  the  way  ci  the  youthful 
writer  ?  On  what  points  is  he  liable  to  be  discouraged  ?  Why  are 
many  unable  to  make  a  deep  and  continuous  impression  by  their  writ- 
ten performances  ?  One  cause  of  it  is,  the  inability  to  fix  the  attention. 
The  mind  is  under  the  dominion  of  vagrant  habits.  When  brought, 
forcibly  as  it  were,  to  reflect  upon  a  particular  subject,  it  starts  back 
instantly.  It  rebels  against  all  eflforts  to  confine  it  The  individual 
who  has  not  disciplined  himself  to  habits  of  close  attention,  may  write 
eflectively,  on  particular  occasions ;  but  his  success  is  owing  to  some 
extraordinary  impulse,  or  to  some  external  cause  powerfoUy  exciting 
his  feetings.  The  effects  of  his  exertions  will  be  likely  to  be  evan- 
escent They  have  not  the  enduring  element  of  connected  thought, 
or  of  just  and  comprehensive  views.  He  has  not  investigated  the  sub- 
ject on  all  sides,  but  has  been  seduced  by  some  attractive  features,  or 
by  some  temporary  interest  involved  in  it 

Another  hindruice  is,  the  inability  to  abstract  the  mind  from  all  in- 
truding cares,  all  foreign  and  all  related  objects,  and  keep  it  inexorably 
fixed  on  the  one  point  before  it  One  may  have  the  power  of  fastening 
the  attention  in  a  measure,  of  drawing  it  within  the  general  range  of 
the  topic  to  be  investigated,  but  he  fails  to  separate  the  particular 
quality,  the  identical  point,  to  bid  all  related  questions  depart,  and  to 
keep  the  thoughts  resolutely  and  for  a  long  time,  on  the  hinge  of  a 
discussion,  or  on  the  needle's  point,  as  it  were  of  a  theme.  Napoleon 
on  the  field  of  battie,  dr  in  his  tent  at  night,  could  abstract  his  mind  from 
every  consideration  and  fasten  it  on  the  one  necessary  to  gain  his  ob- 

2* 
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ject.  With  writers,  it  is  often  the  reverse.  Foreign  or  but  partially 
related  thoaghts  come  thronging  before  the  field  of  vision.  Hence, 
they  never  attain  to  a  logical  consistency.  One  thing  does  not  flow 
legitimately  from  another.  Their  compositions  are  as  far  as  possible 
from  being  well  reasoned.  They  are  not  the  evolutions  of  a  prin- 
ciple, but  the  stringing  together  of  beads.  A  thought  is  impressive 
only  by  its  independent  force.  It  haa  no  vital  connection  with  its 
predecessor,  nor  with  that  which  follows.  The  £Mtre8s  is  carried,  if 
at  all,  by  the  impetuosity  of  a  single  unplaimed  or  iU-planned  charge, 
not  by  well-concerted  or  closely  connected  assaults.  Defeat  or  want 
of  success  is  the  rule.  Victory  is  acddentaL  In  other  words,  the 
mind  of  the  writer  has  not  been  trained  mathematically.  He  has  not 
been  disciplined  by  a  rigid  geometry.  He  has  not  familiarized  him- 
self with  the  unerring  and  absolute  truth  of  lines  and  numbers.  His 
positions  want  the  precision  which  they  might  acquire  from  the  axioms 
of  pure  science.  His  inferences  might  flow  legitimately  from  a  hun- 
dred other  doctrines.  His  reason  has  not  been  cultivated.  A  lead- 
ing department  of  his  intellect  has  run  to  waste.  Mathematical 
discipline  would  have  introduced  order  into  this  confusion.  A  patient 
study  of  abstract  science  would  have  added  immeasurably  to  his 
power  as  a  thinker  and  writer. 

The  topic  under  discussion  may  be  strikingly  illustrated  from  ex- 
perience. Several  hundred  years  bear  testimony  to  the  value  of 
mathematical  and  classical  study  in  the  collegiate  discipline.  The 
whole  civilized  world,  since  the  revival  of  letters,  have  coincided  in 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  umversity  course.  This  general  ac- 
quiescence, however,  has  not  been  effected  without  discussion.  The 
ground,  at  several  periods  and  in  all  the  leading  countries  of  Christen- 
dom, has  been  sharply  contested.  The  relative  value  of  the  classics 
hafi  often  been  tried  in  a  fiery  crucible.  Mathematical  study  has  en- 
countered fierce  assailants.  The  practical  utility,  especially  of  its 
higher  departments,  has  been  confidently  denied,  as  if  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  college  course  were  not  mental  discipline,  but  the  formation . 
of  a  corps  of  original  investigators  in  mathematics  and  natural  phi- 
losophy. Still,  the  verdict  in  favor  of  these  studies,  has  been  all  but 
unanimous.  In  our  own  country,  opposition  to  the  prominent  place 
which  these  studies  hold  in  the  system,  has  at  various  times  appeared. 
But  it  has  always  given  way  to  fsnr  and  open  argument.  Besides,  the 
conviction  of  the  value  of  these  studies  is  not  confined  to  those  who 
have  pursued  them.  Business  men,  intelligent  mechanics  and  mer- 
chants, who  have  not  received  a  collegiate  education,  have  often  given 
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the  most  gradfying  testimonj  in  behalf  of  the  daisies.  The  high 
opkuonof  their  vahieeDtertaiiied  by  the  late  Dr.  Bowdhch,  who  was 
what  is  called  **  a  sdf-taaght "  man,  is  weU  known.  One  of  the 
moat  eminent  and  weahhj  living  merchants  of  Boston,  not  himself  ed- 
ucated at  CoQ^e,  has  repeatedly  affirmed  that  a  basmess  derk  with 
a  classical  education  was  generally  far  superior  to  one  not  so  educated, 
doubtless  because  it  seonres  a  training  of  the  faculties,  a  balance  of 
mind,  and  a  quickness  of  iqvprehension  that  is  reached  by  no  other 
method  of  discipline.  An  eminent  author  in  the  natural  sdences, 
a  distinguished  scholar  of  Bitter,  remarks,  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
those  individnals  in  the  dasses  of  natural  sdence,  who  were  skilled 
in  the  classics,  had  a  marked  preeminence  over  those  who  had  not 
thus  been  favored. 

It  may,  however,  be  more  instmctive  to  adduce,  in  proof  of  our 
general  position,  the  experience  of  the  English  I'nivermties,  some  of 
the  results  of  the  liberal  studies  -which  have  been  pursued  in  our 
parent  country  for  several  centuries. 

The  classics  and  mathematics  have  been  from  the  beginning  at 
the  foundation  of  liberal  studies  in  England.  It  is  true  that  clas- 
sical studies  at  Oxford  have  had  far  too  great  a  preponderance  over 
the  mathematical,  while  at  Cambridge,  especially  before  the  present 
century,  mathematics  were  the  favorite  an<l  far  too  exclusive  study. 
Yet,  on  the  whole,  taking  the  two  Univernities  and  the  Classical 
Schools  together,  the  fundamental  studies  in  the  liberal  education  of 
Englishmen  have  been  the  two  in  question.  The  classical  defidency 
in  Cambridge  was  partly  at  least  supplied  by  the  thorough  classical 
preparation  in  the  Schools,  and  by  the  efTortji  of  particular  Colleges. 
The  mathematical  want  at  Oxford  has  been  in  part  atoned  for  by  the 
rigid  disdpline  of  the  Aristotelian  logic,  well  known  as  the  favorite 
study  from  the  foundation  of  the  University. 

We  may  here  repeat  the  remark  which  we  made  in  an  earlier 
Numb^,  that  we  do  not  by  any  means  regard  the  English  course  of 
study  as  incapable  of  amendment.  Some  of  these  amendments  are 
of  grave  importance.  The  natural  sdenees,  political  economy,  etc., 
were  jealously  exduded  at  Oxford  up  to  the  present  year.  The  habits 
and  system  of  that  university,  the  absorbing  attention  to  the  scholastic 
logic,  the  exclusion  of  some  of  the  more  liberal  classical  writers,  have 
doubtless  had  much  to  do  with  the  peculiar  theological  and  Papal  ten- 
dendes  which  have  given  an  unfortunate  celebrity  to  that  venerable 
seat  of  learning.  A  wider  and  more  general  couri?e  of  studies  wouhl 
have  liberaliaed  the  views  of  its  members.    The  study  of  the  clas- 
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8ic0  at  public  Bchook  and  at  the  nnivenides  biifl  been  too  mudi  of  the 
letter,  without  the  spirit  It  has  oonaiBted  too  exduavelj  of  nicetaesy 
of  imitatioii,  of  attentioa  to  foraui.  The  pupils  have  kept  too  much 
aloof  from  the  substance,  from  the  great  questions  of  morals,  law,  pol- 
itics, general  grammar,  camparadve  philology,  etc^  which  have  char- 
acterized the  German  method. 

Still,  notwithstanding  all  its  defects,  we  look  upon  the  English  sys- 
tem with  reverence.  We  believe  it  has  wrought  out  immeasurable 
good  for  the  people  of  that  country,  and  through  them  on  those  of 
other  lands.  The  subversion  of  the  institations,  the  substitution  of 
any  other  branches  of  knowledge  in  place  of  the  classics  and  mathe- 
matics, would  be  justiy  regarded  as  an  irreparable  calamity.  The 
English  university  system  was  the  parent  of  our  own ;  and  our  own 
system,  if  not  the  cause  of  unmixed  good,  has  been  one  of  the  main 
sources,  and  one  of  the  mightiest  bulwarks  of  all  which  is  precious  in 
our  land. 

As  a  general  proof  of  the  practical  benefits  which  have  resulted 
from  the  English  university  system,  we  may  point  to  the  English 
character,  to  the  world-vdde  reputation  of  Englishmen  for  virtue, 
knowledge,  steadiness  of  principle,  practical  benevolence  and  useful- 
ness. It  would  be  folly,  indeed,  to  attribute  all  this  result  to  this  or 
any  other  single  cause.  Many  causes  have  cooperated ;  chief  ai^d 
paramount  among  them  has  been  Protestant  Christianity.  Dissen- 
ters, too,  who  have  never  been  graduated  at  the  universities,  hav6 
borne  a  noble  part  in  extending  the  influence  of  the  British  name, 
though  they  have  shared  largely  in  the  indirect  benefits  which  have 
fiowed  from  the  great  national  schools.  Still,  we  are  entitied  to  name 
the  universities  as  one  of  the  principal  instrumentalities  that  have 
created  what  we  mean  by  British  character  and  influence.  A  large 
proportion  of  her  naval  and  military  officers,  governors  of  provinces, 
consuls  and  ambassadors,  travellers,  the  men  of  the  three  learned  pro- 
fessions, statesmen,  and  multitudes  of  the  gentry,  bankers,  merchants, 
etc,  received  their  training  in  the  classical  schools  and  universities. 
The  most  susceptible  and  important  period  of  their  lives,  from  the 
age  of  ten  to  that  of  twenty-one,  was  passed  in  the  venerable  halls 
and  shades  of  Eton,  or  Winchester,  or  Christ  Church,  or  Trinity,  or 
some  other  of  those  foundations,  whose  very  stones  and  door  ways 
seem  to  be  freighted  with  instruction.  We  are  authorized,  therefore, 
to  attribute  to  these  seats  of  learning  no  small  share  of  that  which 
has  made  England  what  she  is.  She  iA  distinguished  for  sterling  in- 
tegrity.   This  may  be  owing  in  a  measure  to  the  fixed  and  regular 
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\  of  her  Bchooli^  She  hm  ft  name  amonglhe  x»ti<niB  fbr  the 
k>Te  of  liberty  in  imion  with  law.  This  may  proceed  in  a  degree  iVom 
therestnmtB  of  a  praaibed  oeurse  of  $Jbetnct  study,  united  with  the 
geneiXNu  inflnenoes  of  the  elasetcal  page.  England  is  eminent  for 
msdom  in  action — for  practaeal  good  sense.  May  not  this  be  as- 
cribed  in  part  to  the  efects  of  madieniatical  and  ckissical  stndy  in 
inqwrtgig  symmetiy  to  the  Tiews,  in  preserving  ihe  mind  from  bias 
and  one-Bided  teodeneies,  and  in  fitting  it  to  meet  the  real  exigencies 
of  life? 

Bat  this  point  is  so  importmt  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  specify 
some  particoiars.  The  English  people  of  the  upper  and  middle  cla3- 
see  afe  characteriaed  for  sobriety  of  judgment,  by  a  native  common 
seose,  by  a  steady  and  not  unworthy  opposition  to  diange,  by  a  rev- 
ereatud  and  loving  reliance  on  the  past,  sometimes,  indeed,  exoessive, 
but  generally  in  beantiful  oontrast  with  the  course  of  their  restless 
fwitinftitfti  neighbors.  As  a  leading  cause  of  this  characteristic,  we 
may  refer  to  the  inflnenoe  of  the  uniTersities.  There  stand  those  old 
seats  of  learning,  the  very  embodiment  of  past  generations.  In  the 
whirl  of  the  present,  bow  soothing  to  look  on  their  time-worn  pin- 
nades,  to  walk  beneath  their  moss-eovered  arches,  to  wander  along 
tbeaisleswhidi  were  once  trodden  by  Bacon  and  Newton  I  Amid  the 
buoyant^  of  youth  and  the  excitements  of  the  times,  nothing  could 
be  more  wholesome  than  to  live  under  these  awful  shadows  of  the  past. 
Entirely  coincident  is  the  effect  of  the  studies  themselves.  The 
scholar  lives  among  the  great  minds  of  antiquity,  shedding  upon  him 
a  serene  and  never-«ettmg  light.  His  daily  tasks  conduct  him  to  the 
pn^bvmd  reflections  of  Thocydides,  and  the  unchanging  truths  which 
shine  forth  from  many  of  the  pages  of  Aristotle.  Or  he  is  contem- 
plating the  beautiful  truths  that  lie  couched  in  lines  and  numbers, 
those  immntable  ^  ordinances  of  heaven."^  He  is  refining  his  sensi- 
bilities and  his  taste  among  the  wondrous  creations  of  ancient  liter- 
ature, or  disciplining  his  reason  in  the  fields  of  absolute  truth. 

Again,  the  English  upper  class,  taken  as  a  body,  and  many  in  the  mid- 
dle^ are  distingniahed  for  an  admirable  culture,  for  manners  so  simple 
and  graceful,  that  they  seem  to  be  inherited,  not  acquired,  attractive, 
because  they  are  the  expression  of  a  native  courtesy  and  real  friend- 
liness. It  is  not  the  growtii  of  a  day ;  it  is  not  the  patronizing 
courtesy  or  intolerable  assumptions  of  a  class  that  have  just  risen  from 
obscurity.  It  is  the  product  of  ages  of  refinement  It  is  the  growth 
of  a  civilization  more  perfect  than  the  world  has  elBewhere  seen. 
We  cannot  but  attribute  it  in  part  to  the  university  system,  to  the 
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pioprietieB  and  decencies  of  the  life  that  is  led  there,  to  ttc  inteiv 

conwe  of  the  young  with  their  aeoompliBhed  seniorB,  to  the  refining 

and  tasteiiil  local  astooiations,  and  to  the  congenial  influences  whidi 

come  fixwn  the  rtudiee  of  the  hiatoriang  and  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
These  inflnenoes  may  be  indirect  and  imperceptible ;  but  thoughts  so 

beaatifol,  doihed  in  fonns  of  such  exquisite  grace,  as  are  found  for  ex- 
ample in  the  Greek  tragedians,  must  form  no  small  element  in  the 
culture  to  which  we  refer.  Through  a  thousand  avenues  they  enter 
and  pervade  the  susceptible  hearts  of  the  young. 

Furthermore,  the  uniyersily  system  counteracts  and  neutralises  in 
a  measure  the  great  tendency  of  the  English  mind  tothat  which  is 
immediately  practical  and  usefiiL  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  cast 
up  mig^  barriers  against  an  intensely  avaricious  spirit.  They  are 
public,  standing  monuments  of  the  worth  of  mind.  They  are  con- 
fitantty  uttering  their  silent  yet  intelligible  protest  against  that 
exclusive  spirit  which  would  test  aU  things  by  their  weight  and  mea- 
aure.  England  is  absorbingly  commercial  and  manufacturing.  The 
acquisition  of  riches,  the  eager  pursuit  of  material  advantages  are 
her  besellingsin.  But  a  liberal  education  affords  some  counterweight 
The  truths  of  geometary  have  a  close  relationship  with  tiie  loftiest 
oonceptifiins  which  can  fiU  the  human  souL  In  the  language  of  Play- 
fiur,  "  the  reason  of  Newton  and  Galileo  took  a  sublimer  flight  tium 
the  fancy  of  Milton  and  Ariosto.''  Classical  studies,  too,  are  emi- 
ncndy  humane.  Well  were  tiiey  styled  the  «  humanities,''  from  tiieir 
ailaiging,  unselfish  influences.  They  have  no  special  affinities  witii 
what  are  called  «tiie  material  interests.''  The^  lead  to  tiie  cultivation 
of  tastes,  which  throw  a  diorm  over  the  dealings  of  trade,  listen 
the  heart  of  the  banker,  and  lead  ihe  mechanic  and  tiie  land-owner 
to  cherish  enlightened  views  and  perform  philanthropic  deeds.  « It 
is  deHghtful,"  says  Mr.  TaMburd,  «  to  see  tiie  influences  of  classical 
learning  not  Aiding  upwards,  but  penetrating  downwards,  and  masses 
of  peoi4e  rejoicing  tovecogniae  even  from  afar  the  skirts  of  its  gloiy.'* 
In  further  ilhiptration  of  the  utiKty  of  tiie  university  system,  it  may 
be  mentioned,  tiiat  a  large  number  of  those  who  leave  tiie  universi- 
ties, enter  upon  the  stady  of  tiie  law,  or  into  poUtical  life  in  Par- 
lianient.  Now,  what  both  tiiese  classes  preeminentiy  need,  is  mental 
disdphiie,  not  knowledge,  not  the  facts  of  sdence,  not  the  details  of 
statistics,  but  the  power  of  working  with  the  mind,  of  fixing  the  at. 
teotion  often  on  the  most  arid  subjects,  of  grasping  the  great  points  of 
a  question,  of  disentangling  a  net-work  of  inconsistencies,  of  laying 
bare  so^iistical  plansilnlities,  and  of  bringing  at  once  tiie  whole  force  of 
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tbe  inteDect  on  the  citadel  liiat  is  to  be  caitied.  The  btte  Mr.  Baz^ 
ton  owed  his  usefnhiesSy  under  God,  to  his  exact  and  inished  training 
at  Trimtj  Gc^ege,  Dabfin.  He  trinnij^ed  in  paxliament,  not  BimpI j 
on  aooount  of  the  jaetioe  of  his  caose,  or  the  strength  of^his  feelings, 
or  the  aceoracy  and  thoroughness  of  his  information,  but  because  he 
coold  grasp,  and  digest  in  a  masteriy  manner,  and  himinouslj  ex* 
pound  whatever  he  undertook*  While' gaining  the  prises  in  coSego, 
he  was  fitting  himself  to  be  the  champion  of  Afiica. 

The  precedmg  oonsiderationa  mi^t  be  abundantly  confirmed  by 
the  detail  of  particular  cases.    It  has  been  constantly  asserted  and 
reiterated,  that  the  most  eminent  puMic  men  in  En^^and,  in  every  art 
and  sdenoe,  have  not  been  educated  at  the  public  sdiools,  and  thai 
the  uniyeraities  contribute  but  a  little  to  the  science  and  intellectoal 
progress  of  England.    Let  us  test  this  remark  by  a  few  decisiTe  in* 
stances.    Francis  Bacon  entered  the  university  rf  Osmbridge  in  his 
thirteenth  year,  ^<  where  he  made  astonishing  progroas  in  all  the 
sciences  taught  there."    Isaac  Barrow,  whom  the  king  called  ''the 
best  scholar  in  Enj^d,"  spent  nearly  one  half  of  his  lifi»  in  the 
uniTersities  of  Oxfordand  Cambridge.    Just  after,  ^  within  the  walls 
<xf  Cambridge,"  in  the  language  of  Professor  Huber,  of  Marburg^ 
^  were  found  the  two  men,  Newton  and  Bentley,  who,  in  the  pro* 
motion  of  science  and  of  classical  criticism,  became  the  leaders,  not 
of  En^and  only,  but,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  of  all  Europe." 
Newton  would  probably  have  lived  and  died  as  the  overseer  of  hi^ 
mother's  farm,  if  his  attention  had  not  been  acddentally,  or  rather 
providentially,  directed  to  Cambridge.    Lodge's  ]^osophy,  pervatd-^ 
ing  the  college  lectures  at  Cambridge,  paved  the  way  for  Newton's 
agency,  and  prepared  the  academic  soil  and  atmosphere  for  it.    Locke 
himself  was  educated  at  Westminster  School,  whence  he  was  elected, 
in  1751,  to  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford.    <<  Hete  he  distinguished 
himself  much  by  his  application  and  proficienoy.''    John  MUtOn  was 
removed  from  St  Paul's  school,  London,  to  Chrislfs  iSollege,  Cam* 
bridge,  where  he  ^  distinguished  himself  by  the  purity  and  elegance 
of  his  Latin  versifieationk''    Joseph  Addison  qpent  six  years  hi  Ox- 
ford, and  gained  distinction  by  writmg  Latin  verses.    Ixnd  Mansfield 
was  educated  at  Westminster.    Blackstone  went  fiom  a  pvbUc  school 
to  Oxford,  and  was  fellow  of  a  college  when  he  wrote  his  Comment 
taries.    "*•  William  Pitf  s  stay  at  college  was  unusually  kmg,  nor  did 
he  leave  it  until  his  mind  was  as  perfectly  formed  as  it  could  be  by 
theory."    Hisknowledge  wasnotccmfined  tothe  dassios, though  with 
these  he  was  conversant    The  more  severe  pursuits  of  Cambridge 
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ImuI  impnied  figon  aoqiaisteiioe  widk  tiba  strieter  adenees.  Mr.  Fox 
was  bigiily  diatiagiauhed  at  Eton  bj  liis  Latm  and  Greek  poetry. 
«  Like  Mr.  CaaoiBg^  Lord  OKrlule  and  Lord  Grenvilley''  says  Mr. 
Broaghara,  *^  Locd  Holland  laid  both  at  Bchool  and  college  a  broad 
foundation  of  daasuialieaniingy  whidi  through  bis  after  life  he  never 
ceased  sneoesflliilly  to  coltivatei*''  The  Marqoia  WeUealey  ivas  pro- 
nounced by  the  maBtar  of  £toa  to  be  saperior  aa  a  daaracal  sdiolar 
to  Forson.  He  oonluuiad  theae  atadies  with  greatauoceas  at  Oxford. 
Mr.  TOMcfiMoe'a  <<  natural  talents  were  coltiTated  and  his  taste  re- 
fined by  all  the  xaaourcsea  of  a  complete  Candnidge  education.''  At 
£ton,  Mr.  Canning  became  disdnguiahed  for  the  ekgance  of  hia  Eng- 
lish and  Latin  poetry^  aa  w^  as  for  the  easy  flow  and  propriety  of 
diction  which  distingai8hedh]sp«ieoomposilioii&  At  Chriat  Churoh, 
Qxfoxd,  he  increaaed  his  hi§^  literacy  reputation  and  gained  several 
prizes. 

It  were  easy  greatly  to  enlarge  this  list  from  the  most  lUostrioos 
names  in  England^  both  from  among  the  dead  and  the  living.  The 
bishop  of  Londoot  who  has  be^oi  said  to  be  the  best  living  Gre^ 
scholar  in  £i\gjiaad»  was  greatly  dislaiguished  at  Gambridgei  and  ob- 
tained several  prises.  The  same  is  trae  of  a  large  number  of  the 
most  eminent  mathematicians,  natural  philosophers,  orators,  statesmen, 
classical  scholars,  etc,  now  living  in  England,  e.  g.  Mr.  Airy,  aatx^on- 
omer  royal;  Dr.  Peacock,  author  of  the  algebra,  etc ;  Mr.  MslviH, 
the  eloquent  preacher;  PrQ£  Bedgwick  and  Dr.  Buckland,  the  geo» 
logysts ;  Judges  Coiendgeand  Talfouid ;  Aidibishop  Whateley;  Sir 
John  F.  W.  Heraohell,  in  liie  higheat  rank  in  college ;  Bkhop  Thirl- 
wall,  the  hiatocian ;  Mr.  Macanlay,  who  carried  off  a  number  of 
prizea ;  Prof.  Ghallis,  the  astronomer ;  Mr.  Adams,  who  is  fellow  of 
Sl  John'a  CoUege,  Cambridge,  seversi  members  of  wfaidi  ooUegehave 
established  an  Adams  prize  '^in  testimopy  of  their  sense  of  the  honor 
he  had  omfemd  on  hia  college  and  the  univeratty,  by  having  been 
the  first  amoi^  the  mathcmaticiaas  of  Eun^  to  determine  fWmi  per^ 
torbatioBS  the  unknown  place  of  a  disturlnng  pUmet  exterior  to 
Saturn."  This  list,  however,  we  need  not  extend.  A  very  large 
propoithm  of  the  ablest  man  in  almost  eveiy  department  of  public 
life,  who  hrnxKC  the  British  name,  were  educated  at  the  pabUc  sdiods 
and  univenkies.  But,  aa  it  has  been  well  said,  a  ddef  advantage 
and  excettenoe  of  the  pufalie  schools  and  tmivevBities  consists  in  form* 
ing  the  9§e(mdary  men,  who  carry  a  addTated  taste,  a  liberal  and 
manly  understanding  aadamildinteiligeiiee  into  ail  the  retired  walks 
of  liftb    Wa.wiU  dose  these  ohairvntionfl  by  rcfciring  to  the  tisti» 
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iBooy  of  die  hie  ])r«  AnflU,  wlridi  k  p«^^ 
hd  of  the  iadependenoe  of  hiB  chanieter)  and  the  &Tor  nith  whkh 
he  regaided  refooBf :  ^MyownbeUef  is,  tfaatoureoUegescf  Qif«rd 
and  Ounfaridge  are^with  aU  their  faiiltB,  the  best  inettatkni  of  the 
kind  in  the  world,  at  least  for  Engliflhmen.** 
'  We  may  recur,  on  a  fotore  occasion,  to  some  other  points  eon* 
hected  with  this  subject. 


ABTICLB   II. 

BEVISW  OF  DB.  WOODS'S  WOBKS. 

By  Heman  HumphSrey,  D.  D^  Pittsfidd,  Mam. 

ne  iKmb  of  Lmmard  WoodMj  2).  D^  kUk  Profmor  of  ChritUan 
Tkoologyj  Jmdovor  f  in  ^  vohme$.  Andover:  Printed  by  J.  D. 
Flagg  &;  W.  H.  WaidwelL  18(M). 

1>B^  WooM  is  a  thedc^giaa  of  the  oU,  or  Bdwaxdean  sehooly  own- 
iaghoi'^oiie  Master,  even  Christ;^  andfew  if  anyirf*  his  contem- 
poiaries^  on  either  side  of  the  Alhoitic^  have  contended  more  eamestty 
or  ably  ""fiMT  the  fidth,  once  delivered  to  tiie  saints.''  Amid  the  flno* 
tuatioiis  of  the  age,  he  has  ne^er  swerred  from  the  primitiTe  New 
£ii«Md  <Hrthodozy~the  exponent  of  wUeh,  is  the  Assembfy's  Short* 
^Oatechism. 

The  stractnre  of  Dr.  Woods's  mind  is  eminently  conservaliTe.  It 
has  BO  electiTe  affinity  far  new  and  startling  theories,  of  any  ldnd« 
He  chooses  to  walk  in  the  beaten  path  "^oflhe  Apostles  and  Frsph* 
eCs,"  heedless  6t  beckonin^i,  however  pfauiriUe  and  ciqptiyating,  otf 
the  liglii  hand  or  the  left.  Some  have  thongitt  hfan  quite  too  dow 
aaftd  cantioas,  for  an  ago  of  progress,  which  ontstrips  ereiything  but 
the  lightning.  Bat,  if  he  has  not  <"  1m^  fi%  np  with  the  times,"  he 
has  adhered  dosely  to  the  Bible,  and  his  manifest  aim  has  been,  to 

piOTeaUthia09,  and  hdd  fast  that  wUeh  is  good."  (NdmenshonU 
be  allowed  to  abide  by  the  old  hmdma^  add  leave  it  to  those,  who 
with  better  criticai  and  eaMgeiieal  helps  are  eooHmg  after,  to  extend 
the  boondaries  of  theokgieal  seienoe,  if  they  elm,  withm  the  <<  charter." 
We  are  jost  now  nate  soeh  n^id  head  wejr,  that  it  needs  some  strong 
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sud  ilMdj  haadstd  pot  dawn  Ae  hretia^  as  wtH  as  Ugh  presBore  to 
drive  Ule  engine. 

•  Hie  candid  reader  of  Dr.  Woodfl's  sjBtem  of  theology,  ad  drawn 
oot  in  these  Tolnmee,  wfll  find,  that  though  his  conviistions  of  truth 
are  strong  and  earnest,  he  is  no  dogmatist  He  is  as  fair  as  any  one 
fitom  dauning  inftllihiUCy  for  his  opinions  upon  abstruse  and  debated 
points,  cantioasly  and  deliberately  as  they  have  been  formed.  He 
beHeres,  that  there  is  more  or  less  of  error  in  all  human  systems  and 
digests,  and  that  absolute  perfection  is  not  to  be  expected  in  any.  But 
while  he  strenuously  maintains,  that  the  Bible  is  a  c(»nplete  and  Ml 
revektion,  to  which  nothing  must  be  added  and  from  which  nothing 
may  be  taken  away,  he  regards  the  Scriptures  as  an  inexhaustible 
store-house  of  wisdom  and-  knowledge,  ready  to  yield  new  develop- 
ments and  illustrations  of  divine  truth,  to  the  devout  student 

It  is  no  disparagement  of  any  system  of  theol<^  of  anterior  date, 
if  in  some  respects  it  is  surpassed  by  others  which  have  since  oome 
from  the  press.  As  every  author  may  fairly  avail  himself  of  tbe 
ripest  fruits  he  ean  gather,  in  the  wide  fields  of  sacred  enlture  by 
other  hands,  it  were  a  reproach,  if  with  equal  talents  and*  better  op- 
portunities, the  commentator  or  lecturer  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
were  to  make  no  advances  upon  his  predecessors  of  the  eighteenth. 

It  was,  we  believe,  the  general  hope  of  the  divinity  dasses  at  An- 
dover,  when  they  were  listening  to  Dr.  Woods's  Theological  Lectures, 
that  they  might  one  day  see  them  in  print;  and  no  sooner  had  he  left 
the  chair,  which  he  had  so  ably  filled  in  the  Seminary  fi>r  tirirty-eif^t 
years,  than  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  of  his  former 
ptt|nlS|  addressed  him  aletter,  requesting  him  in  the  most  respeetfol 
terms,  to  revise  the  course  by  which  they  had  been  so  mvch  benefited 
thems^ves,  and  give  it  to  the  public.  In  this,  they  only  expnssed 
tbe  wish  of  all  tibe  early  alumni,  and  the  desire  of  a  still  greater  num- 
ber of  nunisters,  perhaps,  who  had  never  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
hearing  the  leetures.  They  ri^itly  judged,  that  having  spent  almost 
the  whole  of  a  long  life  in  theological  mvestigationB  and  discussions, 
he  might  bring  out  a  system  which  the  church  *^  would  not  kt  die.** 
Having  now  Uved  to  devote  three  years,  or  more,  with  his  accnstoined 
dUigsncey  to  the  revision  of  his  lectures,  and  careftilly  re-written  some 
of  them — in  short,  having  spared  no  pains  to  make  them  as  worAy 
of  acceptance  as  he  oould,  he  has  carried  them  through  the  press,  to- 
gether with  amide  sdeetioas  of  miscellaneous  matter  on  kindred  top« 
ics,  and  they  have  ahrsady  obtained  a  wide  cireulation,  in  a  type  and 
style  whkh  dees  great  credit  tathe  Andover  press. 
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In  tmiUfy g8onmiawi«wg tlmifi  y0dnm  to  itiiiiiiii  in  thitkgy 
nnd  Tomg  niDlsten,  wo  do  noi  fot^gat,  Ai*  slnng  ot|»<li«M  httv* 
taenittfedm  boom  qwrter^  agrinrt  Symm  of  OvrW^r,  or  com- 
penis  cfdoetriM  in  aajdiape.  ItispliwiMjanBgBd,  AiiwiAtln 
Baife  A  cnr  fatfid^  eoBUBDiDg  a  fldi  and  MUfd^ 
ndnd  ud  tvfll  «f  God,  and  «ndMdng  ereryilMv  Ani  ii  <«  pn^^ 
ibr  dMtriMy  te  x«pino(  fS»r  inilnalHn  in  ili^hln^^ 
^ilaMtionmngMenl  of  toiMS,  time  wboiril  ''•mtktiw  Serifs 
i m  lainihb and twwholdn  ndnd^  itendninonoed  of  Miek 
k  as  are  pfofSnnsd  in  tina  or  any  odior  ajalam  of  ^Hdnclio  1^^ 

I  Ikeolagicai  dndr. 

iw0iildbe9«aifaoeint]iiaol96oCi6n,]f  4ha  laotarer  ware 
la  go  onl  of  tiis  divine  lOQOcd  for  any  of  Ina  nialarii^  in  oonaliael^ 
Im  gpUnu    BniwiienlMxelipowlf  ndbcmtotim ''Lairandtlia 
Fmpb^f  wlien  iM  oonflnea  lamaelf  to  the  tflneUngB  of  holymen^ 
^m  they  were  moved  by  die  Hdy  GMioat''  in  the  CHd  Teeteaent, 
aBdofChfistaadldBapoatleiintlieNeWywUft  iBhia  object?    Not 
to  efidt  any  new  tnitfa— not  to  aave  us  tbe  tronfale  of  searehlng  the 
Senptnes  ftr  ovmdvea,  bnt  to  bfing  together  and  anange  the  doo- 
trinoB  of  the  BiUe^ao  that  we  nuty  tee  their  relationa  and  hannony 
aa  it  were  nkag^anee,  ^oanqparing  apiritaal  Aangswith  apiritnnL" 
And  whaihann or  danger oan  there  be  in  this?    Aie  not  ihoae  great 
and  good  men  ortHled  to  our  ti»nfc%  who  have  spent  their  lives  in 
afeidying  the  (Seriptoreiy  and  given  ns  the  fraits  of  their  labors,  while 
titey  have  left  na  the  wh<deBiUe,  jest  as  they  found  it,  to  read  and 
ju^fer  oursetves;  '^  caQIng  no  man  master^  upon  earth?    If  any 
go  to  Gafarin,  or  Edwar^  or  Dwigfat,  or  Woods,  raHier  than  '^  Moses 
and  the  praphetB,"  GhrisC  and  Ids  apostles  lor  their  creed,  they  are 
without  ezeuse.    The  Culi  is  in  themselves,  and  not  in  the  the(^ 
g^ans  wiio  never  pretended  to  be  infallible  gindes  and  teadiers.    For 
reasons  in  teror  of  qrstematic  theology,  drawn  out  at  length,  under 
the  fofiowlng  heads:  ^ ^fstem  carried  into  every  other  branch  of 
knowle^-^Thonyi^  Imowle^  best  promoled  by  it— System 
demanded  by  man's  ratiotial  fiwnlties — and  I7  the  nature  and  rel»* 
tisos  of  rel^OQs  truth,''  we  refer  to  Dr.  Woods's  eighth  Lecture,  VoL 
L    ffis  system  OMttaias  a  hundred  and  twenty-six  Lectures,  and  fills 
the  whek  of  the  first  three  vdumes,  and  emlmu»s  the  foHowing  out- 
line of  topics,  in  the  order  here  indicated:  ^  Directions  for  the  right 
prosecution  cf  theological  study — Beveblkm,  in  four  Lectures — The 
use  and  explanation  of  Theological  terms— Dangers  to  be  avmded 
in  analogical  reaaoimig— Ins^ration  of  the  Scriptures,  in  six  Lee- 
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tores— BsiflteBoe  of  God— Hie  language  respeetfng  tfaefirineat* 
trilmtas  erplaiaed— Man's  imlikeiiess  to  God — Unitj  of  God- 
Dangers  of  analogical  feasoning  respeedng  tbe  IMdtj— Hmnanilj 
of  Christ— nregzisteDoe  of  Christ— Deity  of  Christ,  in  three  Le(S^ 
lores- Sonship  of  Oiriflt— Divinity  and  pevMnaHty  of  the  Holy 
Spirit— Trinitarian  use  di^^  -word  Person— The  doctrine  consid^ 
erad  as  a  snbjeetof  specolatiTe  reasoning— Divine  Purposes,  in  four 
Lectores- Beprobatian-^How  the  dootrine  of  Divine  porposea 
dwnldbe  treated— *  Divine  Providencey  in  four  Lectnres — ^Moral 
Ageney,  in  thirteen  Lectnres- Man's  depravity,  in  twelve  Lectnres 
<— Hie  Atonement  of  Christ»  in  twelve  Lectures  —  Begonefati<»» 
in  Hve  Lectnres— Directions  to  inquiring  sfasaiers — Bvidenoes  of 
Begeneration-IbtBre  of  Christian  Nurture — Bepentance— Faitiiy 
in  three  Lectures — Fnyer,  in  fiiur  Lectures — Jnstlllcaflon,  in  three 
—The  Perseverance  of  Saints — Besurrection— Endless  Punish* 
BMBt-*  Baptism,  in  ten  Lectnres — The  Lord's  Supper— Lord's 
day — Chureh  Gotemment,  in  six  Lectures— Personal  religion  ne* 
4)eesary  to  ICnisten.'' 

The  filling  out  of  such  a  plan,  emfaradng  all  the  ftmdamental  doc- 
trines  of  the  CSiristaan  religion,  is  a  great  undertaking;  and  deiivering 
aneh  a  course  of  lectnres  to  more  than  a  thousand  young  candidates 
for  the  sacred  <rfke,  involves  immense  responsihility.  How  ftr  Dr. 
Woods  has  entitled  himself  to  the  thanks  and  confidence  of  the  CSiris* 
tianpuUie  as  «"  a  Master  hi  Israeli  with  what  abiHty  and  success  ha 
has  fulfilled  his  great  task,  every  reader  of  tbese  volumes  will  judge 
for  himself*  Beligionists,  (out  of  the  evangelical  pale,)  by  whatever 
names  they  may  be  distinguished,  will  ti  course  fundamentally  dis- 
sent fh»n  many  of  these  lectures ;  and  some,  who  fully  agree  with 
Dr.  Woods  on  every  essential  point  in  his  system,  will  doubtiess  dif- 
fer fiom  him  in  some  of  his  views  and  statements,  of  minor  impor- 
tance. It  would  be  an  unheard  of  agreement  if  dns  were  not  the 
case*  No  system  of  theology  has  ever  yet  been  drawn  up,  in  which 
all  good  men  have  been  perfectly  agreed,  and  probably  never  will  be» 
so  kmg  as  they  study  and  think  independently  for  themselves. 

But  that  the  venerable  author  of  these  volumes,  has  an  acute  and 
logical  mind;  that  he  has  an  uncommonly  dear  discrimination  of  met- 
i^^hysical  subtQties ;  that  he  has  pondered  long  and  thought  deeply 
upon  all  the  more  abstruse  and  difOksult  parts  of  his  system,  and  that 
he  has  fairly  stated  and  met  the  most  common  and  plausible  objectaons 
urged  against  it,  few  if  any,  we  think,  will  deny. 

In  the  brief  notice  whidi  our  presentlimits  will  allow,  we  canopy 
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^iaeeiiafew  Io^isb,  as  fiwr  q^dama  cf  Ao  aUMjaad 
Willi  wlncli  thej  are  aH  handled,  m  tkeae  hondred  and  tweni^-eix 
leeCnrei.  The  ftur,  on  Dmne  Provldenee,  ai  Ifae  opeiiing  of  tlie 
second  Tokne,  strike  vs  aa  exoeedin^  well  reasoned  and  oondusiT^ 
Hie  aollMNr^s  deAutkn  of  DiTine  Piovidenee,  is,  diai  **  all  tfainga  are 
sustained,  direeked  and  oontroUed  bj  Qod."  **  The  doctrine  provei 
firam  his  attrihutos  and  from  experience.  Froridenoe  parttcular  and 
anrreraal — important  to  intelligent  beings-— asserted  in  the  Scri|>- 
Imes  benevolent— jost— wise— powerfal  and  holy.  Appeal  to 
Scriptare— oriental  idiom  congidered^  miracles  ^argoment  from 
the  dvfcy  of  prmjer — Divine  Providenee  includes  the  powers  and 
laws  of  nature — those  powers  and  laws  dependent  on  God — two 
agencies,  that  ot  creatures  and  that  of  God— their  relation  to  each 
other — imctjcal  reflections.'' 

The  filing  up  of  this  outline,  eovov  the  whole  ground  of  debate 
between  those  who  expressly  cr  virtuallj  aim  to  exclude  the  Creator 
fiom  the  government  of  the  world,  and  those  who  maintain  with  Paul, 
that  ^  He  worketh  all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own 
will,  "and  with  the  Westminster  Divines,  that  <"  the  works  of  God's 
providenee  are  his  most  holy,  wise  and  powerful,  preserving  and  gDV« 
eming  all  his  creatures  and  all  their  actions.  **  Though  Dr.  Woods 
does  not  proless  to  explain  kow  it  is  that  God  governs  the  universe 
of  moral  beings  without  the  slightest  infringement  of  their  free  moral 
agency,  many,  we  are  sure,  whose  minds  have  been  more  or  less 
perplexed  on  the  subject,  will  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  him 
br  his  dear  statement  and  able  vindication  of  the  orthodox  doctrine* 

The  unwelcome  but  undeniable  doctrine  of  human  depmvily,  is 
treated  at  great  length,  and  with  great  ability  in  Hiese  lectures.  A 
g^ce  at  the  taUe  of  contents,  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  Dr.  Woods 
has  deefdy  studied  the  subject  in  all  its  aspects  and  bearings ;  and  ev- 
ery intelligeat  and  candid  reader  must  admit,  that  the  discussion  is 
thorough  and  candid  and  scriptural,  in  a  high  degree.  The  leading 
topics  are  proofii  of  depravity  from  human  conduct — of  its  uni versal* 
ity  from  Scripture—  that  it  is  native,  or  innate,  and  that  it  is  total,  by 
whicht]>eaathormean8,notthatmenareby  nature  as  bad  as  they  can 
be,  hot  that  ^  they  are  entirely  destitate  of  the  holy  love  required  by 
God's  law  and  that  all  their  affections  in  relation  to  that  law  are  of  an 
opposito  nature.**  In  the  progress  of  the  discussion,  Dr.  Woods  is 
anavddably  led  to  examine  some  of  the  most  popular  theories  of  de* 
pravity  from  which  he  dissents,  and  to  encounter  a  variety  of  objec- 
tioas  whicb  have  been  urged  from  different  and  opposite  quarters 

8* 
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ilgMQit  kii  own.  Tln%tw}»  hasfttMeaSgAj  ^bomihBCttfb^ 
wtic^  or  Westmiiiiter  plAtfa^l^  wiU  of  eiNif^ 
liif  wgnmiaato  and  coiiclu6ion9.  Bui  we  are  more  aad  more  coATiso^ 
edy  that  evangelical  writers  differ  more  in  the  uae  of  terms  than  in 
their  views  of  the  original  comi.ption  of  human  natore,  than  with  re* 
gard  to  the  extent  and  malignancy  of  human  dqxravitjr.  Those  who 
claim  to  be  sound  Calvinists,  and  are  so,  on  every  essential  pointy  bat 
who  maj  not  agree  with  Dr.  Woods  exactly  in  all  his  views^  will 
allow,  tlwt  he  reasons  with  gpreat  cogency  and  fJEUxness,  and  that  his 
pioo&  of  the  native. and  universal  depravity  of  our  race  eannot  be 
gainsaid. 

On  the  subject  of  regeneration,  I>r.  Woods  proves  himself  to  be 
an  eminently  sound  and  able  defender  of  the  faith,  once  delivered  to 
the  saints.  We  regret,  that  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  give  even 
a  condensed  abstract  of  his  reasoning^  by  whidi  he  shows  neat  triune 
phantly,  that  in  every  case  of  true  conversion,  ^  the  excelle&ay  of  the 
power  isof  God;  even  according  to  the  working  of  his  mif^ty  powcTt 
which  he  wrought  in  Christ  when  he  raised  him  fixmi  the  dead.**  The 
theory  of  moral  suasiooy  as  being  in  any  instance  the  eflkient  canse 
of  regeneration,  is  overthrown  beyond  recovery*  The  strongest  mo* 
tives  are  shown  to  be  utterly  powerless,  to  melt  or  break  the  ^  heart 
of  stone,"  which  every  unregenerate  man  carries  about  in  his  bosook 
The  nature  of  the  change,  its  evidences  and  its  fruits,  are  also  pointed 
out,  with  a  deamess  and  cogency,  which  it  seems  to  us,  must  cany 
conviction  to  every  unprejudiced  mind. 

Restricted  as  our  limits  are,  we  fully  intended,  when  we  began,  to 
devote  a  page  or  twoytothecardinaldoctrinecf  Justification,  which  is 
so  clearly  stated,  so  scripturally  defined,  and  so  admirably  illustrated 
and  established  in  these  lectures;  but  we  can  only  reocMnmend  them» 
in  passing,  to  the  devout  study  (^  the  serious  and  candid  reader.  There 
are  few,  but  will  find  themselves  more  than  repaid,  by  gaining  dearer 
and  more  definite  views  of  the  '^  way  to  be  saved.** 

But  we  must  hasten  to  the  thirteen  lectures  on  Moral  Agency,  which 
we  regard  as  the  ablest  series  in  the  whole  system,  and  as  embodying 
a  ludd  and  masterly  discussion  of  some  of  the  most  abstruse  points  in 
theological  sdence.  Edwards,  in  his  immortal  Treatise  on  the  WlUi 
is  more  profoundly  metaphysical,  and  some  other  writers  may  have 
surpassed  the  venerable  Abbot  Professor,  in  the  deeper  subtleties  of 
the  sdence ;  but  in  logical  arrangement,  in  deamess  of  statement,  in 
exactness  of  definition,  in  transparency  of  aigument,  in  fulness  and 
fdidty  of  illustration,  and  in  unanswerable  appeals  to  human  con* 
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maanaoMf  if^lutve  never  read  anj  ta^atiee  on  Moral  JLgeacjr,  wUdi 
leeniB  to  us  more  worthy  of  the  thedkigical  chair,  in  any  <<  schooi  of 
the  prophetoy'*  or  more  worthy  of  being  studied  by  afi  who  desii^.to 
obtain  correct  viewa  of  the  natare,  groonda  and  extent  of  their  moral 
respoBflibifity.  As  specimens  of  the  train  of  thought  and  argomenty 
we  oflfer  a  brief  abetzaet,  partly  in  our  own,  and  pattiiy  in  the  bmgoage 
of  theaathor. 

^  Mofsl  Agency,"  he  jostly  remarks,  ^  has  a  near  and  important 
eonneelion  with  Christiaa  thecdc^;  and  in  prosecuting  oar  inqniries 
we  mnst  porsae  the  inducdye  method.  We  must  derive  our  knowl* 
edge  from  £Msts  and  ezperienoe."  No  a  priori  hypothesis  can  be 
admitted  in  the  sdenoe  of  mind,  any  more  than  in  physical  sdeneOb. 
What  we  wish  to  know,  are  the  simple  heU  that  exist  and  the  gene- 
tbI  laws  whidi  they  devefep.  ^  As  in  natural  science,  we  obeerre 
and  mmog^  the  i^enomeoa,  so  we  most  do  in  mental  and  moral  sci- 
ence. Instead  of  saying  such  most  be  the  nature  and  laws  of  moral 
agency,  oar  proper  business  is  fo  find  out  by  Scripture,  experience 
and  observation  what  they  are."  ^  I  shall  assome,  that  man  is  a 
moral  i^ent.  We  know  that  moral  agency  belongs  to  us,  just  as  we 
know,  that  any  other  attribute  belongs  to  us ;  that  is,  by  consdoos- 
ness  and  by  observation  of  one  another — just  as  we  know,  that  we 
see  and  hear."  This  b^g  admitted,  the  question  arises,  is  there 
any  test  or  standard  of  mwal  distinctionB  on  which  we  may  relyF 
There  is. 

When  we  have  certun  affections,  or  do  certain  actions,  or  when  we 
observe  the  same  in  others,  the  feeling  qsontaneously  arises  in  our 
mindB,  that  these  affectitHis  are  right.  But  when  we  are  conscious  in 
ourselves,  or  contemplate  them  in  others,  a  feeling  of  disapprobation 
is  excited.  ^  This  feeling  takes  place  uniformly,  so  far  as  our  minde 
are  unperverted  and  act  according  to  their  nature.  The  fact  that  cer* 
tain  men  in  certain  conditions  and  under  the  influence  of  certain  cans* 
es,  jo^  differently  frcmi  this,  is  no  evidence  against  the  existence  of 
a  unifonn  constitution  in  man,  any  more  than  the  fact,  that  men  nn« 
der  the  influence  of  certain  mental  or  bodily  diseases,  do  not  perceive 
the  difference  between  hannony  and  discord  in  music,  or  between 
different  colors  and  different  tastes,  proves,  that  there  is  no  difference 
in  reality,  or  that  there  is  no  fixed  principle,  in  our  minds,  which  leade 
us  to  make  llie  distinction."  ^  But  diseased  and  depraved  as  the 
moral  sense  is,  there  is  much  less  difference  among  men  in  their  moral 
judgments,  than  has  sometimes  been  represented."  Who  can  witness 
an  act  of  kindness  and  magnanimily  to  an  enemy  in  distress,  without 
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a  fading  of  lespect  and  admiration,  or  of  craelty  to  a  friend  and  ben* 
efactor,  without  a  feeling  of  indignation  ?  ^  The  sentiment  of  appro* 
bation  which  arises  in  the  mind  in  relation  to  such  aetions,  is  as  mii* 
form,  as  the  sensation  of  different  colors  at  the  si^t  of  a  rainbow." 
^  Present  a  prism  to  a  man's  eye  and  70a  excite  the  sensation  of  dif« 
ferent  colors ;  speak  to  him  and  you  excite  the  sensation  of  sound.  In 
like  manner  present  to  man's  mental  eye  the  feeling  of  benevoleneey 
and  the  actions  that  flow  from  it,  and  you  excite  in  him  instant  appro- 
bation. Present  the  ccmtrary,  and  you  excite  disapprobation.  And 
if  at  any  time,  the  impulse  of  his  own  passions  leads  him  to  justify  tlie 
wrong  affections  ci  himself  or  others,  he  will  ultimately  condemn  him- 
self for  it  as  an  act  of  violence  done  to  his  moral  nature." 

Having,  as  he  thinks,  established  this  point  in  the  first  lecture,  Dr. 
Woods  proceeds  in  the  next,  to  consider  different  states  of  oonsciencey 
in  reference  to  moral  agency,  and  the  ambiguity  of  such  words  as 
knowledge,  understanding,  power,  ability,  etc,  by  which  men  are  often 
perplexed  and  led  astray.  The  course  of  reasoning  by  which  he  proves, 
that  the  merit  or  demerit  of  any  action  lies  in  the  intention,  in  the 
state  of  the  heart,  and  not  in  the  overt  act,  is  remarkably  dear  and 
satisfactory. 

In  the  third  lecture  of  this  series,  on  Moral  Agency,  Dr.  Woods 
goes  on  to  examine  the  different  affections  or  states  of  the  mind,  em^ 
bracing  its  sensations  or  perceptions,  intellectual  acts  and  voliticms. 
On  these  topics,  no  abstract  of  ours  would  do  justice  to  the  analytical 
acumen  of  the  author,  nor  to  his  rare  felicity  in  translating  metaphys- 
ics into  the  vernacular  tongue. 

The  affections,  in  themselves,  morally  good  or  evil ;  the  laws  by 
whicli  they  are  governed  and  their  connection  with  the  intellect  and 
the  will,  are  the  topics  of  the  next  lecture,  and  they  are  handled  with 
an  ability  which  would  do  credit  to  any  writer  on  Moral  Agency.  So 
would  the  lecture  which  immediately  follows,  in  which  Dr.  Woods 
inquires  *'  What  connection  our  present  affections  have  with  any  pre- 
ceding  affection,  or  what  influence  preceding  affections  have  upon  the 
present"  Next  he  goes  on  to  show,  on  wliat  principles  we  ordinarily 
predict  our  own  future  affections  and  those  of  others.  Then  comes 
Moral  Necessity,  which,  he  tells  us,  furnishes  a  remarkable  example 
of  the  difficulty  and  perplexity  occasioned  by  employing  words  in  a 
sense  not  well  defined,  or  not  well  understood,  and  to  the  elucidation 
of  which,  he  has  with  rare  success,  applied  the  perspicacious  power  of 
his  mind.  Then  follow  highly  disaiminadng  remarks  upon  the  influ- 
ence of  motives,  objective  and  subjective.    Then  in  the  next  lecture, 
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lie  inquires,  ^Do  motives  inHuence  men  neoessarOj,  and  if  so,  what 
is  the  nature  of  this  neoeasitj?"  This  leads  him  next  to  consider 
certain  alleged  ^Bfficnhies,  as  to  moral  inability,  the  divine  purposes, 
our  dependence  on  God  and  the  woik  of  his  Spirit  in  sancUflcation. 
This  brings  ns  to  the  tenth  lecture  in  the  series,  in  which  Dr.  Woods 
diowB,  tiiat  Moral  Agency  continues  through  an  changes  of  character, 
and  refers  to  CSen.  iii,  as  a  sadsfiMstory  account  of  the  first  human  sin, 
and  then  veiy  abfy  closes  the  discussion  in  two  lectures  upon  *<  the  sin- 
ners inalnlity  to  obey  the  divine  command  and  in  what  it  consists." 

This,  we  are  sensftle,  is  but  a  very  meagre  outline  of  these  lecturea 
upon  Moral  Agency;  but  if  it  should  induce  any  to  possess  themselves 
of  the  great  woik  hi  whidi  they  are  contained,  we  are  quite  sure  they 
win  never  regret  the  purchase.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
young  minister,  as  weU  ason  the  shelf  of  eveiy  public  and  private  re- 
ngiouB  fibrary. 

Tlie  fourth  volume  contuns  a  series  of  twelve  letters,  to  Unitarians^ 
occupying  121  pages— then  a  Beply  to  Dr.  Ware's  Letters  to  Unita- 
rians and  Calvinists,  of  170  pages — next,  Remarks  on  Dr.  Ware^i 
answer  to  his  Letters,  of  40  pages — then  Eight  Letters  to  Dr.  N.  W. 
Taylor,  with  an  ji^ipendix — after  which  fbUows  an  Examination  of 
the  Doctrine  of  Perfection,  with  a  Letter  to  Mahan,  of  Oberlin,  and 
lasdy,  a  Dissertation  upon  Ifiracles. 

This  volume  bean  throughout,  the  impress  of  the  same  ridily  fiir- 
niahed,  perspicacious  and  logical  mind,  which  has  imparted  sudi  distin- 
gmahed  dnnwter  and  worth,  to  the  lectures  in  the  three  preceding 
volumea.  We  regret  that  no  space  is  left  us  for  extracts,  which  would 
more  than  sustain  this  high  estimate.  If  the  candid  reader  does  not 
find  himself  very  much  entertained,  as  weU  as  instructed,  we  are  but 
poor  judges  in  such  matters.  Proud  as  Unitarians  and  Perfectionists 
are  of  their  champions,  we  opine,  that  they  would  not  be  over  anxious 
to  pit  any  of  them  in  a  fair  field  against  such  a  ^foeman**  as  Dr. 
Woods  has  proved  himself  to  be  in  these  letters. 

The  fifth  and  last  volume  contains  three  letters  to  young  ministers, 
five  essays  on  Mental  Philosophy,  three  misceUaneous  essays  and 
twenty-five  sermons,  preached  on  various  occasions. 

Here  we  take  our  leave  of  the  woriiL  before  us,  which  has  cost  the 
anthor  the  best  years  of  a  long  professional  life ;  which  has  been 
waited  for  with  high  expectations,  not  only  by  the  hundreds  who  sat 
at  his  feet,  while  he  fiUed  the  theological  chair,  but  by  multitudes 
who  never  heard  him,  and  whose  labors  wiU  be  held  in  grateful  re* 
memhranee  kmgy  very  kmg  after  he  shaU  have  been  gathered  to  hia 
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ARTICLE   III. 

PABALUEX  BETWEEN  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  RELATIONS  OS 
EARLY  AND  MODERN  CHRISTIANITY. 

By  Rer.  Edward  A.  Washburn,  Newbnryport,  Mass. 

No  stadj  can  offer  a  richer  field  to  the  philosophic  thinker,  than  that 
of  the  laws  which  control  the  differing  ages  and  phases  of  opnion*  It 
would  seem  at  first  sight  a  task  aln^ost  impossible,  in  the  very  natnre 
of  the  intellect  as  well  aa  the  variety  of  phenomena ;  far  easier  for  the 
naturalist  to  read  the  history  of  the  earth's  fonnatiom  in  the  rocky  stra^ 
ta,  and  classify  the  manifold  fonns  of  organic  life ;  or  for  the  astron* 
omer  to  reduce  the  immensity  of  space  to  a ''  m^caniqu^  celeste,"  than 
to  discover  such  unity  in  the  domain  of  spirit  Yet  it  is  by  no  means 
so.  The  mind  of  man,  fertile  as  are  the  sources  of  knowledge,  and 
ever  ready  as  it  is  to  push  its  inquiries  into  newer  fields,  is  after  aD, 
compassed  by  a  horizon  wide,  yet  clearly  marked.  And  not  only  do 
these  limits  of  possible  knowledge  bring  us  always  back  to  the  same 
sphere ;  but  the  innate  affinities  of  inteUeot,  the  likeness  of  culture,  and 
more  than  all  the  deep  inward  causes,  which  produce  the  spiritual 
movements  of  every  age,  produce  also  a  likeness  of  result.  Nor  is  it 
often  that  men  enter  as  individuals  into  this  or  that  channel  of  isolated 
speculation ;  the  master-mind  of  society  is  rather  the  tqacvfuet,  the 
accumulated  wave  of  general  tendencies.  Hence  then  is  se^i  a  law 
of  reproduction  in  human  thought  Age  on  age  passes  through  km* 
dred  processes ;  and  in  the  mind,  as  in  nature,  there  are  certain  arche*> 
typal  forms,  which  are  the  conditions  and  the  objects  of  its  striving. 
We  may  observe  this  law  in  every  variety  of  phenomena.  Literature 
imposes  the  same  necessity  of  epic,  lyric,  idyllic,  dramatic  expression 
on  the  genius  of  the  poet ;  art  seeks  in  vain  to  do  more  than  repro- 
duce the  orders  of  Greece,  and  that  of  the  middle  age,  the  ofl&pring 
of  a  supernatural  religion.  Philosophy  in  the  mind  of  India,  of 
Athens,  and  the  modem  world  repeats  the  primary  problems.  Plato 
and  Kant  state  the  ground-law  of  pure  reason  in  opposition  to  em- 
piricism; Hume  and  Bericeley  arrive  at  like  conclusions  with  the 
Greek  sophists ;  Paley  lays  down,  as  the  principle  of  a  Christian  ethics, 
that  which  Cicero  explodes  as  revolting  even  to  a  heathen  conscience ; 
the  propositions  of  Spinoza  are  read  in  almost  parallel  passages  of 
Abelard;  and  the  system  of  ScheUing  is  but  a  more  scientific  fultt« 
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ment  of  that  i  Jaal  Pantheism  wUdi  envelops  as  a  mTsterioos  doad 
Ae  primitive  dreamland  of  Eastern  oontemplation.  The  efforts  of 
man  in  the  world  of  ideas  are  like  the  results  of  his  discoveiy  on  the 
broad  ocean,  which  can  only  at  the  last  drcmmiayigate  the  narrow 
l^be,  and  hring  him  in  a  returning  eirde  to  the  point  whence  he  set 
forth. 

Bnt  in  nothing  is  this  law  of  reproduction  more  visible  than  in  the 
sphere  of  theology.  Theology  is  philosophy,  seeking  sdentific  unity 
with  a  hiBt<«ical  revelation;  and  as  its  truths  are  highest  of  all,  so 
has  every  age  its  questions,  which  master  and  penetrate  its  lea^ng 
intellect.  The  controversy  of  Arius  marks  the  early  period;  the 
problem  of  freewill  and  decrees,  that  of  Augustine ;  the  dispute  be« 
tween  Nominalism  and  Realism  underlies  profound  views  of  original 
«n  and  redemption,  which  employed  the  scholastic  mind ;  the  mighty 
prindple  of  justification  sways  the  theology  of  the  Befqnnation. 
Ideas,  whidi  in  one  day  are  of  vital  interest,  are  quite  forgotten  in 
the  next.  A  theological  proposition,  in  the  time  of  Luther  an  expe^ 
rimetUum  cruets  in  too  literal  a  sense,  is  now  a  piece  of  antiquated 
divinity ;  and  men  wonder  that  any  should  have  gone  to  the  stake  for 
so  abstract  a  matter.  To  come  nearer  home,  our  New  England  con* 
tests  of  old  and  new  school,  of  physical  and  moral  ability  and  the  like, 
are  beginning  to  be  merged  in  far  broader  questions,  which  have  arisen 
on  the  theological  horison ;  in  the  contest,  for  life  or  death,  between 
a  gigantic  naturalism  and  a  Christian  siqiematuralism ;  or,  cm  yet  an- 
other side,  between  the  daims  of  private  judgment  and  Catholic 
authority.  Tet,  amidst  these  differences,  we  ever  behold  the  law  of 
reproduction ;  the  old  questions  are  repeated  in  new  form,  and  the 
reigning  tendendes  of  belief  and  heresy  cast  in  the  same  mould. 
Calvin  reproduces  Augustine ;  and  Socinus  develops  the  germ  of 
Arius.  The  tenets  of  the  school  of  Arminius  are  antidpated  in  the 
Greek  fathers.  Modem  Oxford  speaks  in  the  cognate  dialect  of  Cy« 
prian  and  Tincentius.  Early  New  England  theok>gy  moved  in  the 
same  cyde  of  metaphysical  thought  as  the  scholastic;  and  the  later 
contests  with  a  growing  and  now  fuU-grown  Unitarianism  have  been 
fought,  inch  by  inch,  on  almost  every  portion  of  the  andent  battie 
ground,  whose  record  will  form,  when  a  philosophic  historian  is  found, 
a  chapter  of  rich  phenomena  unsurpassed  in  Christian  Annals.  It 
is  facts  like  these  which  make  the  study  of  doctrinal  history  of  so 
vast  importance,  not  more  than,  but  equally  with,  dogmatic  theology 
itself.  The  doctrinal  expressions  of  every  age  are  more  or  less  al- 
ways polemic,  and  reflect  a  particular  phase  of  thouirht    But>  in  the 
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m  view ;  he  sees  pass  before  him  the  Yaried  ens  of  fiuth,  of  stnig* 
gle»  and  from  his  philosophic  oentre,  caa  calculate  their  real  and  ap* 
parent  distance ;  he  perceives  in  this  or  that  doctrine  the  neoeasary 
reiicdon  of  one  extreme  upon  another;  he  knows,  that  in  his  ow% 
as  in  other  ages,  prevailing  exiors  have  their  litUe  hour,  and  vanish; 
and  he  thus  beocnnes,  in  his  oonq^rehensive  kurgeness  of  vision,  not  a 
polemic  of  his  time,  bat  the  Christian  sage  of  all  times,  who^  amid 
the  fluctuating  forms  of  belief,  recognizes  the  ^  quod  ttrnp^r,  vbiqm 
tt  ab  amnihuy"  the  unchanged  and  unchangeable  truth  of  revelation* 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  intzoductaon  to  our  subject,  be* 
cause  we  deem  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to  graqp  fully  the  piind-^ 
pie ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  apply  it  to  one  of  the  most  striking 
analogies  in  the  histoiy  of  doctrine ;  a  parallel  between  the  philo«- 
sophical  relations  of  Qiristaan  belief  and  unbelief  in  our  own  age^ 
and  that  of  primitive  Christianity  in  its  earliest  era  of  scientiflc  de<« 
velopment  Perhaps  two  periods  could  not  be  chosen,  to  the  super' 
ficial  observer  so  apparently  diverse  in  every  regard :  —  the  one,  aa 
age  when  science  was  oompanitively  in  ite  state  of  degenenMgr,  and 
Christianity  as  yet  in  its  rudest  germ  of  intellectual  culture ;  the  other^ 
an  age,  distinguished  by  the  noblest  genius  in  every  sphere;  tbe  age  of 
Kant,  of  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel ;  the  age  ctf  exegetical  criticiamy . 
of  historical  research,  of  most  searching  theological  inquiry ;  the  age^ . 
when  all  questions  seem  to  be  opened^  all  fonns  of  truth  and  error  striv- 
ing on  the  broad  battle  ground ;  when  a  Newman  would  torn  the 
overflowing  waters  again  into  the  narrow  channel  of  Romanism,  a 
Schleiermacher,  a  Coleridge  breathe  into  philosophy  the  living  soul 
of  fiodth,  a  Strauss  swallow  up  the  whole  fabric  of  revelation,  as  a  tran- 
sient phenomenon  in  a  world-embracing  naturalism.  Yet^  singular  as 
it  may  seem,  it  is  a  fact  that  is  apparent  to  a  deeper  insight,  that 
there  may  be  traced  not  merely  a  general,  but  a  minute  and  most 
curious  similitude.  It  will  be  shown,  hereafter,  what  is  the  secret  of 
this  real  likeness  and  seeming  unlikeness,  and  what  the  causes  which 
have  produced  the  same  conflicts  of  opinion ;  but  here  we  pxoceed  at 
once  to  an  examination  of  the  phenomena  thetnselves ;  nor  do  we 
doubt,  that  the  subject  will  be  found  of  the  deepest  interest,  the  fur-^ 
ther  we  penetrate  into  its  details. 

In  the  development  of  Christianity  there  was,  of  necessity,  a  first 
age,  when  it  iq>peared  only  in  the  form  of  a  living  faith.  It  was  its 
time  of  fresh,  spontaneous  activity;  it  had  not  as  yet  reached  self^ 
conscious  intelligence ;  it  knew  nothing  of  the  speculative  eontestSf 
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iriBBhdherwaHgavUfldttMfchiiitkL;  its  birtlltt  were  almost  wholljr 
extanaX,  a^Host  Pa^Hi  penecotioiiy  or  intenud,  agamtt  immoraHt^' 
nd  mL  Hie  i^flex  of  Has  period  la  given  ua  i&  the  wridngs  of  the 
AfoHoUc  Fathers,  ^oae  theology,  if  we  maj  apeak  at  all  of  them 
aa  tiieologisDBy  is  wholly  in  the  concrete.  But  it  followed,  equally  of 
aeeeasi^,  that  aaother  period  must  dawn  upon  the  church.  When 
Ihe  preliminary  wwk  of  external  upbuilding  was  ended,  or  far  ad* 
vaaead;  when  Qirisdanity  had  leisure  to  retire  firom  the  field  of  bat* 
tie,  and  he^an  to  reflect  more  upon  its  own  truth,  to  mingle  more 
with  the  mind  of  the  tune,  it  could  be  no  longer  only  a  religion  of  the 
life,  but  must  beeome  one  of  developed  thought  If  our  readers 
woidd  stndy  the  {xrincqile  of  this  transition  process,  we  refer  them  to 
the  first  ehapter  of  Kliefoth's  Introduction  to  Dogmatic  History, 
wliere  it  ia  shown  with  surprising  power  and  beauty.  The  whole  is  a 
■aintii  WHrk  of  phikeophical  analysis.  And  here,  next  to  the  study  of 
the  Fatliers  and  the  latter  Platonists,  we  must  acknowledge  our  deep 
iadebtedness  to  modem  German  writers,  on  the  history  of  philosophy 
and  doetrine,  for  our  ideas  of  early  Christianity ;  the  master  minds 
who  have  studied  not  its  ages  only,  but  its  spirit,  and  gained  thus  the 
hej  to  wnlock  secrets  hidden  from  the  Mosheims  and  the  Milners. 
The  aeoond  ^ra,  then,  was  that  of  scientific  Christianity.  Its  enemies 
iBBSt  be  DOW  the  Pagan  philosopher  and  the  subtle  heretic ;  it  must 
paaa  at  onoe  into  the  brosd  domain  of  theology,  and  exhibit  the  truth 
of  revelation  in  the  shape  of  doctrine,  which  at  the  same  time  should 
approve  its  unity  with  all  other  truth,  and  its  claim  as  the  authori- 
tative oracle  of  a  yet  higher,  supematund  wisdom.  Hence  it  was 
that  thia  fint  era  of  scientific  Christianity  was  one  of  peculiar  and 
varied  phenomena.  While  it  implanted  in  the  mind  of  the  world  the 
seeds  of  beHef,  and  laid  the  basis  of  its  supremacy  over  human  reason, 
it  had  of  necessity  its  crude  beginnings ;  it  was  compelled  to  meet 
with  and  adjust,  in  itself  and  in  heathenism  without,  the  mingled 
mass  <^  inteyeotoal  tendencies  and  systems.  The  Jew,  tied  to  the 
dead  body  of  a  ritual  formalism ;  the  philosopher,  proud  of  his  ab- 
itraet  and  arntoeratic  position,  contemptuous  of  a  new  religion  ;  the 
better  minds,  hungering  and  thirsting  ailer  truth,  yet  finding  it  no^ 
where,  and  by  thor  culture  unaUe  to  apprehend  at  once  the  nature 
of  revelation ;  the  sceptical  or  the  fanciful  minds,  wandering  in  mock* 
ing  doubt,  or  accepting  anything  that  pleased  the  speculative  under- 
rtanding,  rather  than  appealed  to  the  deep  wants  of  the  sinful  heart ; 
all  were  to  be  iafiueaced  by,  and  in  turn  to  influence,  the  Christian 
Uih.  With  them,  aa  the  one  reli^on,  it  was  to  contend ;  with  some 
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in  open  hofltifitjy  with  others  as  pretended  fnende,  bat  Idsidiotis  foes^ 
who,  under  the  mask  of  philosophy,  wonld  corrupt  its  siiftplidtjs 
and  jet  others  it  was  to  receive  as  its  own,  even  in  the  earnest  and 
deep  study  of  its  truths.  It  was,  indeed,  an  age  of  wonderful  fer- 
mentation of  thought  There  was  no  longer,  it  is  true,  tiie  philo* 
sophic  grandeur  of  former  days ;  the  brilliant  lights  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle  had  faded  from  the  firmament.  Yet  was  it,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  a  time  of  greater  importance  to  Christianity,  than  had  it  arisen 
amid  the  splendors  of  the  academy ;  because,  in  the  very  decay  of 
faith,  it  appeared  the  herald  of  a  new  truth,  and  became  the  centre^ 
around  which  all  intellects  grouped  themselves  as  friends  or  enemies. 
The  mind  of  antiquity  was  afloat  on  a  sea  of  unbelief.  The  bonds 
of  old  religion  and  philosophic  dogmatism  were  shorn  away ;  and  on 
every  side  was  the  utmost  freedom  of  opinion.  It  was  a  chaos  beforo 
the  new  creation.  Manichsism,  already  spreading  in  its  germinal 
form,  from  the  East,  the  cradle  of  theosophy ;  eclecticism  and  mys* 
ticism  in  the  garb  of  neo^Platonism  mingling  with  the  faded  systems 
of  stoic  Pantheism,  and  the  "  sty  of  Epicurus ; "  with  these,  blended 
in  strange  conlfosion,  old  idolatry  struggling  to  retain  its  hold,  and  the 
most  monstrous  forms  of  popular  magic,  combine  to  show  the  picture 
of  that  unparalleled  age.  Christianity  was  to  mould  these  discordant 
elements  into  a  new  unity«  It  was  unavoidable,  therefore,  that  in  the 
contact  of  its  truth  with  error,  there  should  be  produced,  before  such 
Unity  could  appear,  various  forms  of  partial  development ;  and  these^ 
mutually  related  to  each  other,  as  well  as  to  the  Christian  faith,  either 
tis  opposites,  or  in  greater  and  less  degrees  of  harmony.  If,  now^ 
we  put  ourselves  into  the  attitude  of  that  time,  and  seek  to  construct 
in  imagination  its  natural  processes  of  thought,  we  shall  find  certain 
well  defined  modes,  wherein  it  would,  by  an  inward  necessity,  ex- 
)>re«s  itself ;  and  by  these  we  determine,  what,  in  a  word  most  apt^ 
has  been  called  the  genetic  development  of  doctrine.  On  one  side 
would  be  found  an  unphilosophical  empiricism,  arising  from  the  want 
of  any  true  appreciation  of  the  nature  and  need  of  sdentific  truth  in 
religion,  manifesting  itself  in  adherence  to  the  received  tradition,  in 
jealousy  of  all  else  as  destructive  of  it;  and  this  tendency  would 
have  its  exponent  both  in  heathen  superstition  and  in  Christian  be- 
lief. On  another  side  would  be  seen  a  philosophical  spirit,  which 
would  demand  of  the  new  faith  a  scientific'  ground.  This  would  ap- 
pear, first,  in  heathenism,  as  utter  hostility  to  revelation,  regarding  it 
lis  a  fresh  fanaticism,  wholly  incapable  of  rational  construction* 
Again,  the  same  aim  would  call  forth  a  deeper  view,  and  seek  from 
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pftrtial  perception  of  Oiristian  ideas  to  reoeiTe  this  religion  into  a 
oompireheoffiTe  philoeopfalc  sjsC^n,  while  rejecting  it  as  a  divine,  su- 
permrtunkl  levelafaon.  This  scientific  aim  would  next  show  itself  in 
ChTBftianity,  in  the  endeavor  of  its  deeper  minds  to  arrive  at  a  philo- 
sophic basis  of  faith ;  in  some,  with  too  great  a  tendency  to  lose  sight 
in  idealizing  theories  of  the  literal  fiict,  bat  in  the  profoondest  think- 
ers, as  thej  grasped  more  the  true  principle  of  connection,  in  an  at- 
tempt deariy  to  define  the  middle  ground  between  a  bare  empiricism 
and  an  ab6ori)ing  idealisuL  Tet  a  fiuther  form,  in  which  the  mind  of 
mich  an  age  wcmld  develop  itself,  is  that  of  mysticism.  Mysddsni 
may  be  called  the  philosophy  of  forlorn  hope ;  the  surrender  of  the 
inteUect,  seeking  a  higher  than  empirical  knowledge,  bat  wanting  a 
tne  scientific  basis  to  its  own  sabjective  impulses  of  thought  and 
feeling,  or  to  some  plausible  system,  which  has  in  it  an  element  satis- 
fying to  tiie  individual  craving.  Such  a  tendency  would  naturally 
appear  in  that  chaotic  state  of  ideas.  Among  heathen  minds  it  would 
exhibit  itself  in  a  speculative  idealism,  irrational  and  confused —  or, 
m  the  grosser  shapes  of  sensuous  imagination ;  and  on  the  Christian 
side,  in  the  substitution  of  a  fanciful  religion  for  the  simple  faith  and 
fife  of  the  Gospel,  or  of  vague  spirituid  notions  for  objective  truths. 
Such  are  the  chief  forms  in  which  the  mind  of  the  time  would 
embody  itself,  and  such  are  actually  the  systems  which  we  find  to 
have  been  the  outgrowths  of  its  history.  Our  limits  will  allow  only 
a  rapid  sketch.  We  find  the  first  form  of  empiricism,  not  only  in 
the  efforts  of  heathen  priest  and  people  to  breathe  a  new  life  into  the 
decaying  superstition,  as  the  ivy  puts  forth  its  greenness  among 
ruins ;  but  equally  in  some  of  the  philosophic  writers  of  that  day, 
whose  culture,  while  it  raised  them  above  the  mass,  was  shallow 
and  snperfidaL  Such  was  Celsus,  who,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  re- 
mains in  Origen,  had  not  the  least  insight  into  the  truths  of  revelation, 
but  was  capable  <»ily  of  a  pet^,  carping  criticism.  In  Christianity 
tins  empiridsm  found  its  nataral  representatives  in  the  Latin  fathers, 
once  the  Latin  mind  was  more  practical  than  speculative ;  and  in 
most  of  the  early  apologists  and  champions  of  the  faith.  This  cha- 
racter is  seen  in  their  prevalent  view  of  heathen  phflosophy,  deriving 
it  from  evil  spirits,  or  referring  its  truths  to  some  objective,  frag- 
mentary Hebrew  tradition ;  and  again,  of  revehition,  which  they  con- 
fined within  the  sphere  of  an  authoritative  letter,  or  an  outward 
dimidi  system.  Such  a  dass  of  minds  was  natural,  and  necessary  as 
a  counterpoise  against  the  tendencies  of  idealism ;  yet  we  cannot  re- 
cognise in  theirs  more  than  an  imperfect  and  narrow  position.    Had 
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ChriBtiaiiity  remained  fixed  where  they  phoed  k,  it  would  have  been 
DO  theology.  We  tiini,theii,to  iherefM-eseiitativesof  the  phikwopfaie 
thought  of  that  age.  In  all  the  reigning  rprtems  of  heatheniaoiysaTe 
the  neo-PIatonic,  we  have  the  extreme  of  deniaL  Stoidunn,  in  ito 
Pantheistic  metaphjsios,  foond  no  place  for  rerdalion ;  in  its  ethics 
asserted  a  self-^uffident  virtae  for  the  sdf-renoimcing  morality  of 
Christ;  it  wrapped  itself  in  its  mande  as  of  M,  and  met  the  new 
faith  with  '<  What  will  this  babbler  say?**  sensuous  Epicureanism 
had  no  perception  of  spiritual  Christian  truth ;  sceptieiBm,  as  in  a 
frivolous  Lucian,  mocked  at  all  earnest  belief^  and  blasphemed  against 
the  deepest  moral  sentiments  of  the  heart.  All,  from  various  points, 
converged  in  the  rejection  of  Christianity.  But  it  is,  when  we  turn 
to  a  nobler  school,  that  we  find  the  first  manifestations  of  a  deeper 
thought.  The  neo-Plat<mism  of  that  day  was  an  attempt,  amid  the 
ruins  of  faith  and  reason,  to  upbuild  an  edecticiBm ;  and  aocc»din|^y 
while  its  teachers  would  not  accept  revelation  as  authoritative,  they 
sou^t  to  weave  its  doctrines  into  their  system,  in  a  word,  to  embraoa 
it  as  an  element  in  a  ccMuprehensive  whole.  This  is  dear  to  any  who 
has  examined  their  remains,  espedally  with  Produs,  in  our  view  die 
most  symmetrical  expositor  of  the  sdiooL  Li  his  writings  there  is 
contained  a  distinct  approximation  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as 
well  as  fragments  of  ideas  concerning  the  creation  of  the  worid,  the 
truth  of  a  Mediator,  such  as  could  only  have  been  derived  fixMn  rev« 
elation,  and  are  utterly  different  from  the  conceptions  of  the  heathen 
mind.^  But  a  far  more  important  writer,  in  this  connection,  who 
seems  to  occupy  just  the  middle  point  between  an  anti-dhristian  phi- 
losophy and  a  Christian  belief,  is  a  yet  earlier  mind,  the  prototype  of 
Alexandrian  edectidsm,  Philo  Jud^us.  It  i^pears  to  us  that,  even 
am<N)g  our  learned  historians,  his  due  place  of  eminence  has  not  been 
awarded  him.  We  might  draw  a  striking  analogy  between  this  in- 
tellect, combining  compreh^sive  reason  with  lo^  imagination,  and 
the  phOosophic  genius  that  seems  the  peculiar  character  of  modem 
Germany.  Of  course  we  do  not  call  him  Christian,  for  it  is  from  the 
position  of  Jewish  supematuralism  that  he  reasons ;  nor  do  we  call 
him  a  true  philosophic  believer,  for  he  deserts  the  solid  ground  of 
history.  But  we  have  in  him  a  mighty  intellect,  struggling  to  grasp 
the  inner  ideas  of  revelation,  and  unfold  them  in  their  unity  with  all 
other  truths ;  yet,  in  the  attempt  to  rise  above  histcMical  £Eict,  losing 
sight  of  any  objective  reality,  and  merging  it  at  last  in  a  comprehen- 
sive but  baseless  idealism.    One  word  will  sum  up  their  results* 

1 T.  Prodi  CommeBt.  in  Theolog.  Flotin.  lib.  L  diap,  3d  et  sL 
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They  in£cate  an  approadi  towards  Ohristianitj,  a  preparatkm  for  its 
reoepticMi  by  the  better  heathen  intellect,  yet  an  utter  failure  in  the 
apprehension  of  it  as  a  special,  supernatural  religion.  Had  philoso* 
phy  gone  no  further,  Christianity  would  have  taken  its  place  in  the 
rank  of  speculative  systems,  and  its  author  been  honored,  as  he  was 
in  the  palace  of  Alexander  Severus,  with  a  niche  and  a  statue  by  the 
side  of  Plato  and  Socrates. 

We  must  pass,  then,  to  the  proper  domain  of  Christian  belief,  to 
£nd  the  first  glimpse  of  that  unity  for  which  the  ancient  mind  was 
striving.  It  would  be  folly  to  expect  in  that  age  an  integral  sys- 
tem; we  must  be  content  to  discover  ideas  and  tendencies.  The 
harbinger  of  this  Christian  philosophy  was  Justin  Martyr ;  yet,  while 
in  his  writings  we  find  noble  suggestions,  especially  in  his  idea  of 
the  Xoyos  aaeQfutttxogy  (v.  Apollog.  11,)  which  shows  a  perception 
of  the  unity  of  all  philosophic  truth,  with  him  Christianity  wiia 
rather  a  fuller  revelation  of  doctrines,  already  known  in  part  by 
the  ancient  mind,  than  of  a  central,  supernatural  fiact  of  redemp- 
tion. It  is,  when  we  turn  from  his  cruder  reasonings  to  the  works 
of  Clement  and  Origen,  that  we  find  the  richest  development.  Fil- 
led with  the  spirit  of  Christian  faith,  while  nursed  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  Greek  genius,  their  writings  are  a  mine  of  precious  metal^ 
as  yet  in  the  ore,  but  piercing  the  soil  everywhere  with  broad  veins, 
and  its  very  sands  heavy  and  shining  with  grains  of  golden  wis- 
dom* Origen  is  the  greater  and  more  systematic  of  the  two.  We 
have  nothing  to  say  here  of  his  errors.  The  fallacy  of  critics,  in 
judging  their  remains,  has  resulted  from  looking  at  them  in  the  mass, 
and  so  pronouncing  them  a  farrago  of  follies  and  fancies.  All  the 
works  of  that  age  are,  what  Clement  called  his,  StromatOy  materials 
for  a  doctrinal  edifice  rather  than  the  edifice  itself.  It  is  not  their 
views  on  particular  doctrines,  that  claim  our  attention ;  it  is  only  their 
fundamental  ground  as  to  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  reason  ;  and 
it  is  by  our  recognition  of  this  their  central  aim,  that  we  must  judge 
.of  the  infiuence  of  those  great  men.  Clement,  and  yet  more  Origen 
in  his  work  fteQi  aQXJ^Vy  laid  down  this  position,  new  to  that  age,  that 
Uie  Divine  Revelation  was  the  distinct  source  of  all  truths  which  con- 
cerned redemption ;  that,  while  the  speculative  reason  might  range 
freely  beyond  the  circle  of  these  truths,  within  this  it  must  bow  in 
faith,  and  from  this  centre  build  up  a  Christian  philosophy  and  ethics. 
It  was  thus  a  position,  opposed  on  one  side  to  the  empiricism  of  the 
mere  letter,  on  the  other  to  the  idealism,  which  destroyed  it.  This 
was  their  work ;  thus  they  laid  the  comer  stone  of  a  legitimate  Chris- 
4* 
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The  rubbiah  fwd  dross  of  Qrigen  were  cmI  aside ;  the  gold  waa  ze* 

fined  into  a  later  and  better  wisdom. 

But  we  must  pass  rsapidly  to  the  last  farm  of  inteUectaal  effort^  that 
of  mysticism.  It  was,  as  we  might  suspect,  from  the  school  of  neo* 
Platonism,  it  was  deyek^>ed  on  the  heathen  side.  An  edecticism  at 
firsts  attempting,  but  failing  to  combine  the  heterogeneous  elements  of 
Eastern  and  Western  thought^  it  took  refuge  at  last  in  subjective 
notions  and  fancies.  Porphyry  b^eved  in  special  illuminations,  and 
Jamblichus  merged  the  pure  Greek  intellect  in  the  wildness  of  OA- 
ental  theosophy.  It  passed  on  one  side  into  a  kind  of  philosophic 
self-isolation,  an  arrogant  assumption  of  intuitive  knowledge ;  and  on 
another,  by  that  necessity  which  often  compels  the  intellectual  mystic 
to  fly  from  what  is  subjective,  it  degenerated  into  fanaticism.  Out  of 
the  sublimated  mysteries  of  latter  Platomsm  came  those,  who  pre^ 
tended  by  the  discipline  of  thought  to  have  risen  above  the  sphere  of 
man,  and  to  hold  communion  with  the  superaaturaL  The  most  re* 
markable  of  these  phenomena  is  seen  in  Apollonius  of  Tyana.  In 
this  man,  ancient  philosophy  descended  from  its  abstract  region  into 
contact  with  the  realism  of  Christianity,  and  dared  to  cope  with  the 
Son  of  God  in  the  assumption  of  wonder-working  powers.  But  we 
cannot  linger  here;  we  pass  to  the  Christian  and  semi-(3iristiaii 
forms  of  mysticiam.  In  its  simplest  shape,  as  the  result  of  pious 
feeling,  we  trace  it  among  several  of  the  Latin  fathers ;  again,  in 
others,  in  a  more  speculative  dress,  mingled  with  an  undefined,  imagi- 
native philosophy.  But  the  strangest  type  of  this,  is  found,  at  a 
somewhat  later  and  vanishing  period,  in  Synesius.  One  can  hardly 
read  his  mysterious  hymns,  without  the  feding  of  wonder  that  such  a 
mind  could  ever  have  belonged  to  a  bish(^  of  ihe  church.  What 
would  be  thought  now,  should  a  learned  diocesan  reproduce  the  ideas 
of  Schelling's  WtU-teehy  in  ihe  most  transcendental  lyric  verse! 
Christian  truth,  in  these  poems,  glides  like  a  spectral  shadow  into  the 
region  of  philosophic  ^mcy,  and  dissolves  in  its  own  rare  atmosphere. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  a  view  of  other  forms  of  semi-Christian  mys- 
ticism. From  the  religion  of  simple  fedth  and  worship,  was  produced 
the  most  extraordinary  theosophy  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Minds 
not  content  with  the  letter,  yet  guided  by  no  true  principles  of  philos- 
ophy, sought  speculative  nourisbmodt  in  the  then  prevalent  Oriental 
systems ;  and  from  this  unnatnral  union  sprang  Gnosticism.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  singular  contrasts  to  turn  from  a  page  of  Paul  or  James 
to  these  fantastic  records,  and  think  that  such  were  in  any  sense  Ghria- 
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eolerMtottiedMBafcncetaf  <3no»tie  tlieoiyy  Imt  grvp  only  the  eeo* 
Ind  poinliy  fram  ivlndi  lo  kaow  tiieir  eommon  rd^ 
Thflir  «8aeaiial  prindple^iM  thai  of  a  Idgfier  Gnods,  above  the  iui>> 
isaiaeaaeof  BevBlaliott.  AMonuag  that  it  iraa  meant  to  be  a  system 
sf  iijjififiilitivffi  kaoiHedge,  and  Urns  fiadiiig  in  its  eommon  truths  too 
aarxoiraqdieffe;  aimiag,  intfae  Oriental  spirit,  at  a  theory  of  God, 
dieBoid,aiidtlie  world,  they  Bdngied  with  the  reoeired  doctrines  the 
flMMt  hetenugciieoos  elemente,  the  most  intricate  problems,  which  per- 
plex tibe  miad  of  man,  and  oat  of  this  <<  mdis  indigestaque  moles,* 
sought  to  weave  a  great  sdierae  of  the  miiverse.  Tlieletterof  Scrip- 
tare  was  interpieCed  by  pordy  fimdfbl  hermenentieB :  its  ideas  traas- 
fiMmed  into  tibe  most  stttpeadoas  conoeptioas.  This  worid  was  only 
a  seeaae  ia  the  grsad  draaiaof  eternity;  creation  the  first  link  in  a 
I  of  d^radatioas,  a  passage  of  spirit  from  the  bosom  of  pore  being 
iaqmre  matter;  the  ezistenoe  of  man  in  time  and  body  intrinsical- 
ly evil ;  QiriBt,  the  Divrae  jSlon,  descending  into  this  gross  sphere 
to  deliver  the  sool  from  its  enthrafaneat  to  the  malignant  power ;  and 
redemption  the  attainment  of  intdleelaal  and  spiritnal  freedom  above 
the  boads  of  material  sense.  The  pagan  was  in  the  lowest  class  of 
sense,  an  enslaved  man;  the  Jew  and  vulgar  Christian  were  a  step 
diove  him,  hot  possessed  only  a  husk  of  tmth ;  the  Gnostic  enjoyed 
the  intuition  of  truth  itself,  and  was  animated  with  a  principle  of  di- 
vine holiness.  In  a  wor^  Christianity  with  these  men  was  not  a 
levelatioD,  to  be  |4iilosophicany  developed  from  its  own  centre,  and 
eomjdete  in  its  natoral  meaning;  bat  only,  as  the  inscriptions  of  an 
Egyptian  obelisk,  a  key  or  picture^phabet  of  a  higher  science ;  and 
the  fruit  <tf  sndi  confiision  ^  ideas  could  only  be  mysticism. 

These,  then,  in  a  sketch  of  necessity  rapid,  were  the  forms  in  which 
the  anetent  nond  aiaaifested  itself  It  were  needless,  and  irrelevant 
to  oar  design  to  more  than  note  the  general  features.  We  have  said 
enoi^  to  exhibit  the  process  of  action  and  reliction  between  Chris- 
tiaaity  and  hmaan  reason ;  and  would  only  reliffirm  that  these  are  not 
to  be  held  as  arbitrary  or  disjointed  parts,  but  the  necessary  phenom- 
caa  of  that  age. 

Ftom  this  aaalysiB  of  eariy  Christianity  we  turn  to  the  parallel  we 
have  affirmed,  and  show  in  the  features  of  the  present,  amid  all  difTe- 
naees,  the  esaenttal  counterpart  It  may  be  said  in  general,  that 
thcsa  has  nerer  been  a  time,  sinoe  the  primitive,  when  such  an  utter 
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diaoB  of  opinioii  has  existod  under  Um  common  name  of  CMotiaakjr* 
lliere  bftTB  been,  indeed,  aU  along  the  period  of  oar  Iei^MH^  th^ 
est  specidations,  and  oeaseleoa  contette  of  faith  with  error:  and  it  is  a 
•Au^  worth  J  of  note,  that  in  the  writings  of  Erigena,  of  Abelard,  and 
many  others  both  of  the  Platonic  and  Arietotelian  ena  of  theology^ 
may  be  found  as  monstrona  forms  of  ahelxact  falsehood  as  in  these 
latter  days  of  philosophic  Pantheism.  But  all  these  wore  the  outward 
garb  of  ttud  one  revealed  fiuth;  they  created  no  distinct  classes  of 
.Christian,  semi-Christian,  and  on-Christian,  bat  were  rather  thespe^ 
rulations  of  individoal  minds.  Now  we  behdd  the  fact  of  a  philoso- 
phic Guristendom,  severed  into  sects,  standing  at  all  points  of  the 
scale,  and  forming,  as  at  first,  peculiar  schools  of  reaaoneFB.  This 
explains  the  truth  already  stated,  that  the  difference  of  the  two  eras 
is  more  apparent  than  reaL  Christian  iheohgj  seems  now  in  the 
widest  sense  pasring  through  an  age  of  develq[«ient,  the  image  and 
likeness  of  the  primitive.  Its  issues  are  as  complete  and  unlimited* 
It  is  a  period  of  theories,  each  of  which  opposes  others  on  first  princi- 
ples; a  time,  when  there  is  as  vast  a  variety  of  error,  as  alarming  a 
eeepticism,  as  unsettled  a  philosophic  striving,  as  earnest  an  aim  a^er 
belief;  when  many  are  walking  in  twilight,  and  praying,  *'  Would 
God  it  were  morning."  Our  spiritoal  state  may  be  w^  described  in 
the  Soman  poet's  picture  of  the  primeval  world  of  duwevered  atoms  i 

"  Nulla  qoies  est 
Keddita  corporlbus  primiB  per  inane  profnndum ; 
Sed  magifl,  assidixo  varioqne  exercita  motu, 
Partem  intemJHs  magnifl  conflicta  restdta&t, 
PazB  etiam  breribTU  spatiis  nexantar  ab  icta; 
£t  quaecomqne,  magis  condenso  conciliatur, 
Exiguis  inten-allis  convecta  resultant'' 

LucretiuSj  Lib.  IT.  94  — 100. 

We  will  consider,  then,  the  leading  tendencies  of  this  age,  in  regard 
to  scientific  Christianity.  And  first,  as  before,  we  have  our  modem 
empirics ;  a  class  which  is  as  numerous  now  and  influential,  notwith- 
standing our  religion  has  shown  in  its  triumphaDt  progress  that  it  has 
everything  to  hope  and  nothing  at  last  to  fear  £rom  the  results  of  rea- 
son. <<  There  must  be  in  all  ages  metaphysicians,''  says  Coleridge, 
*^  men  to  whom  the  heaven-desc^ided  ^^&i  ceavrov  is  a  law  of  intel* 
iectual  striving ;"  and  in  all  ages,  we  may  add,  there  must  be  those  to 
whom  there  is  no  such  conscious  necessity,  and  who  therefore  oppose 
such  strivings.  With  minds  of  this  dass  theology  is  no  science,  but 
a  di^matic  statement  of  facts;  a  concordance  of  •Scripture  texts  is 
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OfiirsuBiiiiAlkeolo^;  or  it  may  be  a  loofeiBe  of  wmnwii 
riooB  coaeeraii^-a  set  of  pertieakr  deotrineB,  a  partiM 
to  the  magisfeer  eoiientfanati  of  ediae  mnrowBdMol;  cr^iiK 
flhape,  ft  may  be  a  catena  palxim^  a  Uiiid  resdag  on  tte  dN^^ 
eodena  doceney  wlih  no  TeqaireaMOt  aave  implieit  UoA^  not  becanae 
Hie  unheFBal  reason  jEuid  eoascieiioe  of  the  Christian  past  qpeak  to  tba 
indiyidoal  reason  and  eonseienoe,  bot  because  a  coondl  bas  settlei 
tnrfli  forever*  InoinrdajtbuempiridsnikinarkedbyitBindiscri^ 
Inate  opposilioii  to  the  sciences,  whidi  are  the  sooroesef  its  fear.  It 
IS  seen  in  the  prevalent  jeakwsies  of  nateral  phfloeophy,  as  if  there 
were  icaDydoiibt  that  Beireiiaticneodd  find  its  reconflilement;  and  so 
WB  must  decree  in  synod  that  there  has  not  bem  any  creation  aailenor 
to  ^present  system,  must  pat  down  astronomy  wi^  its  ndndartheo* 
ries,  as  that  sage  Aristot^uiii,  who  refiised  to  look  thningh  a  tdes 
^MT  fear  of  shaking  his  setded  opinions.  It  is  seen  in  tiie  dread  ef 
ezegetical  eritidsm,  branding  wilhont  ^iflSBrence  all  ftem  Panlns  and 
Straoss  to  Thohiek  and  Okhansen ;  and  equally  in  a  blind  «Kslike  of 
the  philoeophieai  and  theological  inquiries  of  tiM  age,  nnwiUhig  to  sift 
good  fnmi  evil,  nfl«  reooipdsing  that  these  are  in  erery  period  the  deep 
neeesfiities of  its  thoogfaL  Bis  seen  in  the  varioas  minds,  that  are 
seeking  to  regenerate  diaoordaDt  Gfariatendom  by  the  repetition  of 
some  magic  fonnida*  of  Protestant  dieology,  whidb  once  had  power; 
and  again,  in  sneh  as  a  Newman  and  a  Ward,  who,  weary  of  oltr^ 
Frotestantiam,  chose  nhrarBomanism,  and  Pygmalion-lflKe,  wonld 
warm  the  stone  stataerf  a  mediaeval  Christianity  into  new  life.  On 
the  olher  side,  we  ha(ve  a  neofegieal  empirieisaB,  as  hoHow  and  groond* 
less.  It  was,  indeed,  the  want  of  a  tnie  Christian  philosc^hy,  under^ 
lying  the  formnlas  of  doctrinal  faith,  which  first  led  such  as  Semler 
toattaek  the  record.  A  belief  in  the  dead  letter  produced  a  critieiflm 
of  the  dead  letter.  This  neobgy  confined  itself  to  the  mole-eyed 
woKk  of  midetminkig  the  outer  wall;  it  searched  the  canon,  doubted 
the  anthentidl^  and  genuineness  of  the  sacred  books,  and  on  purefy 
hermeneoticd  gnmnds  woidd  aaatomise  not  only  the  body,  but  the 
soul  of  Christiaiiity.  It  is  this  empiric  neofegy,  which  prevailed  in 
Gennany,  unlfl  now  that  Stnmss  has  placed  an  unchristian  exegesis 
on  the  basis  of  a  phfloBophie  Quristology.  It  is  this,  which  entered 
among  us  vrith  Unitarian  error;  whidi,  unatde  to  grasp  the  grand, 
living  trnliiB  rf  liicarnalion  and  Bedonptkm,  quarrelled  about  this  and 
that  text,  set  aside  the  uHMdoelion  of  John's  OoqMl  as  a  neo-Plato- 
nieeorr^itiQn,  and  caBedaH  its  siddimest  mysteries  Orientalisms.  80 
finrasitSsaphBosophyatall^itiaoneofiniroiiegatkms;  it  rests  on 
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die  iMMrtioii  of  a  few  Tagae  notions  of  nataral  theologj,  with  bat  a 
hfdd  7«eogmtion  of  distinct  CSiristian  doctrine.  Tbis  empiricism, 
howeiretj  is  £ut  passiag  away,  as  its  spirit  of  mbeHef  has  developed 
into  bolder  and  more  decided  fbnns. 

We  turn,  then,  to  the  higher  gronnd  of  philosophy,  and  consider, 
first)  the  fonns  of  nn-Christian  and  semi-Christian  error.  The  atti^ 
tttde  of  utter  denial,  seen  in  the  early  schools  of  heathen  £alse  wis- 
dom, has  had  its  counterpart  in  the  English  and  French  deism  of  the 
oentary  just  past  And,  as  at  first  this  opposition  sprang  from  the 
want  of  the  least  affinity  with  Christianity  in  a  materiid  Pantheism, 
a  s^isual  Epicureanism,  and  a  mocking  soeptidsm,  so  in  the  like 
coarse  and  revolting  principles  of  a  lyHolbach,  a  Helvetius  and  a 
Hume  was  the  entire  negation  of  a  divine  religion  in  its  spirit  and 
truth.  But  that  grosser  unbelief  is  vanished.  Idealism  has  taken 
the  place  of  mateiialiam.  Here,  then,  as  we  have  observed  in  early 
time,  the  phenomenon  of  a  philosophy  se^dng  to  reco^ize  the  truths 
of  revelation,  yet  in  reality  subverting  its  ground-work  of  supernat- 
ural faith,  we  may  behold  the  same  results  in  the  systems  of  modem 
idealism,  under  the  twofold  aspect  of  naturalism  and  of  Pantheism. 
We  come  now  to  the  phenomena,  which  are  more  ftilly  the  out- 
growths of  the  age,  and  pres^it  our  parallel  in  its  most  striking  light 
There  has  always  been  a  certain  direct  opposition  of  belief  and  un- 
belief;  but  it  is  onty  causes,  lying  deeply  in  the  mind  and  drcum- 
stances  of  these  two  periods,  which  can  produce  the  similitude  of 
which  we  speak.  While  in  the  domain  of  pure  science,  the  fruits  of 
idealism  are  nobler,  and  thus  the  infidelity  issuing  from  it,  is  of  a 
joore  spiritual  character ;  and  while,  again,  it  were  proof  of  most 
obtuse  empiridfim  to  blend  present  with  past  deism  in  the  same  eon« 
demnation,  it  is  yet  true  that  the  denial  of  a  special  and  supernatural 
revelation  is  as  complete  on  one  side  as  the  other. 

We  shall  consider  the  first  form  of  naturalism,  or  subjective  ideal- 
ism, in  this  view.  The  philosophy  of  Eant,  powerM  as  it  was  against 
the  dogmatic  sc^ticism  of  Hume,  and  the  dogmatic  sensualism  of  Con- 
dillac  and  Helvetius,  was  itself  only  a  scepticism  on  a  profounder  base« 
It  denied  the  possibility  of  demonstrating  or  surely  knowing  objective 
troth ;  it  brought  all  truths  within  the  limits  of  pure  reason,  while  it 
gave  to  the  conclusions  of  that  reason  only  subjective  validily.  And 
thus  its  necessary  residt  was  a  rejection  of  the  supernatural  ground 
of  Christianity ;  it  sought  to  explain  its  doctrines  by  mere  phik)sopluo 
conc^tions,  its  miracles  on  natural  principles ;  nor  could  it  see,  as 
even  a  profounder  nnbdief  has  seen,  the  demand  in  reason  itself  foot 
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an  objective,  sapematmal  reaUty.    The  critieal  philoBophj  wm  ihm 
pushed  to  the  verj  verge  of  utter  denial.    If  the  reader  will  find  <mi6 
of  the  fullest  statements  of  this  system  of  naturaliam,  let  him  turn  to 
the  volume  of  Tennemann's  Histoxy  of  Philosophy,  (the  complete^ 
untranslated  work,)  which  treats  of  Christ  and  primitive  Christianity. 
In  this,  revelation  appears  as  a  true  phenomenon  of  its  age.    Pro* 
phets  and  inspired  messengers  are  only  representatives  of  Jewish  and 
Christian  ideas ;  Christ  is  a  teacher  of  a  Kantian  ethics  in  a  concrete 
shape ;  and  all  religion  is  the  mere  affirmation  of  reason  and  moral 
sentiment ;  a  self-development  of  consciousness)  a  self-culture  of  ho* 
liness.    We  have  seen  and  see  this  system  in  oor  country)  coalescing 
with  a  development  of  modem  Unitarianism,  leading  it  out  from  the 
materialism  of  Priestley  into  an  ideal  sh^)e,  and  at  length  in  its  fin- 
ished results,  overturning  all  faith  in  the  outward  and  miraculous^ 
pronouncing  Judaism  and  Christianity  only  transient  forms,  rejecting 
on  subjective  grounds  the  authority  of  Christ  and  His  apostles,  ap- 
plying this  ^  foregone  conclusion  "  as  a  critical  dictum  to  the  inter-^ 
pretation  of  the  record,  and  resting  at  last  on  the  basis  of  natural 
reason  and  conscience  as  the  oracles  of  absolute  troth  and  goodness. 
But  we  must  pass  to  the  yet  higher  developments  of  philosophy  i 
we  refer  to  the  stupendous  systems  of  modem  natural-supeniaturalism« 
Since  the  rise  of  that  idealism,  which  was  rather,  as  Kant  called  it, 
a  Kritik  than  a  system,  there  has  been  felt  the  need  of  a  profounder 
metaphysics  and  theology.    In  proportion  as  men  investigated  the 
truths  of  revelation,  they  recognized  in  its  supernatural  character 
somewhat  which  could  not  be  merged  into  a  mere  naturalism.    In  the 
Absolute  Philosophy  of  Schelling^  further  developed  by  Hegel,  waa 
given  for  those  who,  with  no  trae  Christian  prindples,  yet  sought  to 
grasp  the  supernatural  which  they  could  not  explain  away,  the  basis  of 
a  new  and  comprehensive  system*    As  a  philosophy,  it  attempts  to 
pass  the  bounds  of  a  Kantian  subjectivily ;  it  looks  on  nature  as  a 
living  organism,  oil  God  as  not  a  pure  idea^  but  a  Being,  developing 
Himself  in  the  forms  of  outward  creation,  in  the  consciousness  of  man^ 
and  again  in  human  history,  as  the  unfolding  of  Divine  law  through 
ages  and  events.    Such  a  system^  then,  as  applied  to  revelation,  must 
lead  to  diSerent  views  from  those  of  naturalism.    Instead  of  exclud- 
ing the  divine,  it  includes  it  in  a  more  comprehensive  whole ;  instead 
of  reasoning  away  the  facts  of  supematunilism,  it  affirms  them  as 
instances  of  the  perpetual  outflow  of  a  higher  power  into  nature ; 
instead  of  denying  a  manifested  God,  it  views  Him  as  ever  revealing 
Himself  to  the  race ;  it  seeks  even,  as  Baur  has  done  in  his  greal 
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ivoik,  to  supply  Ihe  i^iiloBoi^Be  trntli  lying  at  the  Xmrn  of  a  Triidty; 
iDStead  of  regaiding  the  incarnatioii  as  an  absurdity,  it  sees  in  it  the 
law  of  uniyeraal  humanity,  the  identical  oneness  of  God  and  man* 
In  a  wiKtd,  it  has  gmsped  the  ideas  of  Christianity,  and  giyen  them  a 
l^laoe  in  its  system,  but  in  so  doing  robbed  them  of  all  which  makes 
them  CAiistian.  AD  that  is  special  is  merged  in  the  absolute.  AH 
historic  fiMits  are  the  mythologic  dress  of  general  truths.  Such  ia 
tiie  outline  of  this  system,  grand  in  its  features,  vast  in  its  errors  as 
well  as  Isruths.  We  have  then  here,  as  we  have  said,  the  peculiar 
phenom^on  of  the  first  and  this  latest  age  \  an  unbelief,  totally  dif* 
feront  feoox  the  philosophy  which  directly  rojects  revelation,  and  yet 
as  essentially  and  entirely  destructive  of  it  It  matters  not,  whether 
it  be  by  a  higher  <x  lower  method ;  whether  through  the  subterranean 
road  of  a  grovelling  atheism,  or  the  aery  path  of  pantheistic  specu- 
lation, we  arrive  at  last  at  the  same  ^projundum  inane^"*  at  the  an- 
nihilation of  all  those  personal  and  living  ideas  of  God,  of  redeemed 
humanity,  of  immortality,  which  only  a  supematoral  revelation  can 
supply. 

But  we  must  turn  briefly  to  the  positi^m  which  a  true  Christian 
philosophy  occuiMes  in  our  age.  It  has  been  seen  that  in  the  primi- 
tive day  the  aim  of  the  Alexandrian  fathers  was  to  rear  a  Christian 
science  from  the  starting-point  of  revelation,  as  a  historical  and  divine 
truth,  yet  to  exhibit  its  harmony  with  all  other  troth.  The  solution 
of  the  same  problem,  in  connection  with  the  present  state  of  advanced 
sdence  in  every  sphero,  is  the  labor  of  this  era.  It  is  true,  nor  do 
we  mean  to  deny,  that  thero  has  been  a  le^timate  Christian  philoso^ 
phy  in  each  successive  century ;  but  we  mean  that  since  that  earliest 
period  the  question  of  the  ^mdamental  relation  of  Christianity  to  rear 
son  has  never  stood  forth  in  so  distinct  an  attitude.  It  was  then  a 
necessary  striving ;  it  is  with  us  firom  the  droumstanoes,  which  in 
common  phrase,  have  resolved  all  things  into  their  original  elements, 
as  necessary  a  demand  for  reconstruction.  To  learn  what  are  the 
results  of  the  age  in  this  domain,  we  must  turn,  then,  to  Germany. 
While  we  acknowledge  the  labors  of  the  learned  in  all  branches  of 
Christian  knowledge,  wo  must  say,  unhesitatingly,  that  in  the  proper 
sphere  of  a  scientific  theology,  there  has  appeared  in  no  other  country 
a  work,  destined  to  have  a  marked  influence  on  the  great  speculative 
ocmfliot  now  waging  in  the  bosom  of  Christendom  for  the  very  foun« 
datiims  of  revealed  truth.  England  has  her  divines,  but  they  have 
been  so  busied  with  the  old  questions  of  theology,  with  local  polemics^ 
and  of  lato  wkh  the  ADglo-CatholiG  movement  which  is  sfaakisg  thfi 
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unstable  equilibrium  of  her  reformation,  that  ahe  has  brought  forth 
only  here  and  there  a  thinker  who  has  dived  to  the  depth  of  modem 
€cienoe.  France  has  borrowed  her  ideas  from  Germany,  and  as  yet 
little  more  than  its  rationalianL  Our  country  has  had  no  profound 
metaphysician  since  Edwards.  It  is  the  land  which  originated  the 
most  stupendous  form  <^  unbelief  that  must  produce  the  Christian 
philosophy  of  the  age.  There  is,  then,  to  classify  the  leading  ten- 
dencies, one  class  among  those  who  hold  the  principles  of  the  abso- 
lute philosophy  who  seek,  as  we  have  already  recognized  in  the 
Alexandrian  Philo,  to  find  a  middle  ground  between  an  absorbing 
idealism  and  a  historic  revelation.  Such,  so  far  as  we  can  gather 
from  the  outlines  of  his  lectures,  appears  the  position  of  SchelBng  at 
present.  It  is  his  purpose  to  show  that  his  system,  instead  of  melt- 
ing the  special  and  supernatural,  gives  the  true  method  by  which  to 
rise  from  the  ideas  of  reason  to  supematuralism.  But,  though  there 
are  many  professed  Hegelians  who  occupy  a  similar  position,  we  con- 
fess, that  to  our  own  view  there  is  an  impossibility  in  the  very  ground 
of  the  absolute  philosophy  of  such  reconcilement  A  system  which 
does  not  set  forth  from  the  fixed  centre  of  historic  supematuralism, 
must  end  in  its  denial,  or  in  a  vague  theosophy.  The  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity can  never  be  evolved  from  the  abstract  idea  of  the  absolute. 
We  find  here,  therefore,  not  a  right  result,  but  only  an  indication  of 
the  aim  of  the  time.  It  is  to  another  class  of  theologians  that  we 
look,  as  those  who  have  begun  to  constmct  revealed  science  in  its  tme 
basis.  The  principle,  which  was  first  philosophically  grasped  by 
Schleiennacher,  is  the  comer  stone  of  a  Christian  system.  In  men- 
tioning this  great  name,  we  by  no  means  claim  for  him  the  praise  of 
a  complete  theology,  but  find  in  him  many  grave  errors,  and  only  the 
massive  fragments  of  an  unfinished  edifice.  Yet  it  is  a  shallow 
criticism,  which  sees  in  him  only  a  Sabellian  heresy,  and  forgets  his 
service  to  the  cause  of  revelation.  His  work  was,  in  an  age  of  ration- 
alism on  one  side  and  pietism  on  the  other,  to  fix  the  fundamental  idea 
of  a  revealed  truth  in  its  relation  to  reason.  And  while  others,  like 
Twesten,  and  Muller  have  purified  his  tmth  of  its  errors  and  carried 
it  to  its  completeness,  the  Christian  philosophy  of  Germany  and  the 
age  stands  rooted  in  his  central  principle*  Revelation,  in  his  view, 
is  in  itself  a  distinct,  supernatural  reality,  having  its  subjective  basis 
in  die  consciousness,  recognizing  Christ  as  a  Redeemer  fitted  to  its 
spiritual  want,  its  objective  basis  in  the  historic  fact  of  redemption. 
The  same  idea  is  the  ground-work  of  the  "  Aids  to  Reflectaon,"  a 
Work  whose  value  in  spite  of  its  partial  statement  of  ^e  doctrinee  of 
Vol.  VIIL  No»  29*  6 
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original  sin,  atonement,  baptism,  is  that  it  gra^  tlie  essence  of  re- 
vealed  truth,  and  upbuilds  it  on  a  living  foundation.  Chxistianitj  ia 
one  central  sun,  around  which  all  other  truths  revolve ;  and  a  true 
theolog7,  while  it  does  not  deny  the  legitimacy  of  the  reason  in  its 
own  domain,  from  this  starting  point  of  the  moral  consciousness  and 
the  revealed  fact  answering  thereto^  enters  into  its  domain,  and  creates 
a  proper  Christian  metaphysics  and  ethics.  Here,  accordingly,  on 
one  hand,  is  overthrown  the  principle  as  well  as  the  result  of  that 
rationalism,  which,  beginning  with  an  intellectual  abstraction,  merges 
in  absolute  ideas  the  essential  meaning  of  revelation  as  a  redemptive 
iBKt ;  and  on  the  other,  by  a  right  method  the  divine  truth  is  devel- 
oped in  its  harmony  with  all  truths,  not  in  the  way  of  an  unphilo- 
sophical  dogmatism.  But  we  cannot  dwell  longer  here  than  to  show 
a  distinct  aim  and  direction.  It  may  be  asked,  if  such  a  principle  has 
not  been  affirmed  by  many  sages  before ;  and  to  this  we  answer,  it  is 
doubdess  a  truth  implied  in  all  Christian  theology ;  the  praise  of  our 
age  is  to  have  brought  it  out  in  its  essential  meaning,  its  complete 
form.  No  theology  is  ever  in  advance  of  the  philosophy  of  its  time, 
but  is  founded  upon  it  Metaphysical  rationalism  has  never  before 
sought  with  such  dialectic  skiU  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  revelation 
in  the  very  groundwork  of  reason.  Theology  has  been  hitherto  oc- 
cupied rather  with  particular  doctrines ;  has  built  up  systems  on  an 
assumed  dogmatic  basis ;  now  it  has  been  compelled  to  investigate  its 
deeper,  fundamental  relation  to  pure  science,  and  the  result  has  been 
a  true  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  philosophy  without  infringement 
on  supernatural  religion.  We  have  thus  far  traced  a  remarkable 
analogy  in  the  features  of  the  primitive  and  present  eras,  and  we 
have  space  for  no  more  than  the  briefest  sketch  of  the  rest.  Mysti- 
cism was  spoken  of  as  the  outgrowth  of  that  early  mind,  and  as  then 
on  the  side  of  heathenism,  it  sprang  from  a  philosophy  which,  want- 
ing a  true  basis,  surrendered  itself  to  individual  notions,  or  mingled 
with  the  poetic  pantheism  of  the  East,  so  do  we  have  its  antitype.  It 
is  found  in  that  class  of  mock-transcendentalists  among  us,  who  arro- 
gate to  themselves  the  title  xar  il^ojiiiv  of  the  spiritual  thinkers  of 
New  England,  but  whose  philosophy  is  indeed  only  the  weakest  di- 
lution of  that  German  mind,  which  it  imitates.  It  wears  sometimes 
the  form  of  subjective  idealism,  sometimes  of  pantheism,  but  is  in 
truth  only  a  confused  mingling  of  these  in  an  unscientific  mysticism. 
It  claims  for  itself  direct  intuitions  of  the  absolute,  and  its  self-solilo- 
quizing is  communion  with  the  divine ;  it  scorns  the  idea  of  revelation, 
a  Mediator,  a  written  word,  a  formula  of  worship,  and  from  its  sub- 
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lime  heists  lodks  down  on  the  groes  aoob  bound  in  tbe  fetten  of 
Christian  belief.  All  cant  is  ridicnlons ;  but  the  cant  of  our  modem 
philoaophic  sentimentalism  ia  the  absurdest,  because  most  pretentkras 
of  aH  Nothing  can  exceed  the  folly  which  has  infested  its  votaries. 
It  is  a  philosophy  which  spurns  logic,  and  which  logic  spurns ;  a  pfai> 
losophy  of  notions  and  words,  whose  chief  strength  lies  in  a  peculiar 
dialect,  drawn  from  the  sacred  books  of  its  sages,  and  preserved  as 
the  convenient  substitute  for  well  defined  thought.  Nor  should  we 
forget  to  mention  in  this  connection,  as  an  instance  of  the  parallel 
we  have  exhibited,  its  tendency  to  fanaticism.  One  of  its  strongest 
features  is,  that  it  has  allied  itself  to  the  crude  jugglery  of  animal 
magnetism,  has  recognized  it  as  perhaps  a  new  communion  of  the 
soul  with  higher  powers  of  nature.  Apollonius  of  T^ana  has  r^p» 
peared  in  the  followers  of  Mesmer  and  the  Poughkeepsie  seer. 
While  Christian  miracles  are  denied,  the  miracles  of  modem  eknr- 
voffonce  are  asserted ;  and  it  is  even  gravely  suggested  that  a  key 
may  be  found  in  them  to  the  wonder«working  cures  and  prophetb 
vision  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  So  true  is  that  keen  criticism  of  Pas- 
cal:—  ^Incredules,  le  plus  credules.  lis  croient  les  miracles  de 
Yespasien,  pour  ne  pas  croire  ceux  de  MSise.'' — Pensees.  But  we 
must  hasten  to  the  consideration  of  this  mystical  tendency  on  the  side 
fd  Christian  belief.  Here  it  is  we  must  name  the  Pietism  of  Ger* 
many,  which,  from  the  early  day  of  Spener,  has  attracted  to  itself 
many  hearts,  taking  refuge  from  the  coldness  of  rationafism  in  the 
warmth  of  devotional  feeling.  Much  of  our  evangelical  religion  has 
this  character.  It  is  the  form  in  which  an  earnest  Christian  con- 
sciousness expresses  itself,  but  it  wants  a  philosophic  clearness  and 
depth ;  it  rests  the  doctrines  of  revelation  too  much  on  emotions, 
which  are  not  intelligibly  grasped ;  it  differs  from  a  right  Christian 
philoBophy  in  this,  that  it  does  not  by  a  sdentific  analysis  of  the  spi- 
ritual consciousness  lay  the  basis  of  objective  and  universal  truth, 
but  asserts  only  its  own  subjective  states  of  devout  thought  and  feel- 
ing, its  own  individual  convictions  of  sin  and  longings  after  redemp* 
tioB.  But  it  is  in  what  we  may  call  a  semi-Christian  form,  we  find 
the  last  type  of  modem  mysticism.  Primitive  religion  brought  forth 
Gnosticism ;  our  age  has  its  Gnosticism,  as  fantastic,  as  stupendous, 
the  outgrowth  of  like  causes,  and  the  counterpart  of  the  past  in  its 
general  features.  We  refer  to  the  fheosophy  which  holds  so  marked 
an  attitude  among  the  chaotic  elements  of  the  time ;  which,  erroneous 
as  it  is,  has  drawn  to  itself  many  intellects  of  a  high  order,  and  cre- 
ated a  school— the  system  of  Swedenborg.    The  principle  of  the 
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modem  as  of  the  andent  Gnosticifim  is  the  aasertion  of  a  hi^er 
GnosiB,  voachsafed  to  the  wise  above  the  xnultitade  of  believers ;  its 
meliiod  is  the  same,  an  endeavor  to  find  in  common  Christianity  a 
embolic  form,  beneath  which  is  hidden  a  more  spiritnal  truth,  a  hnsk 
containing  a  ptit^r  kernel  of  wisdom,  a  revelation  given  in  the  germ 
by  Christ,  and  now  fally  developed  by  a  second  EmmanueL  L;  is,  in 
short,  a  theology  of  the  imagination,  which  takes  the  ideas  of  Scripture, 
and  rears  on  them  a  superstmcture  of  its  own ;  carries  the  mirades 
U>  a  second  power;  turns  the  written  word  into  a  dpher,  of  which 
the  initiated  have  the  key ;  a  vast,  symmetrical  mysticism,  unfolding 
many  noble  views  in  religion  and  ethics,  interwoven  throughout  with 
&ndea  and  falsehoods,  itself  built  essentially  on  a  fancy  and  a  false- 
hood. The  mind  of  many,  tired  of  a  bare  naturalism,  yearning  for 
supernatural  tru^  yet  by  the  very  force  of  reaction  borne  to  the  ex- 
treme of  indiscriminating  faith ;  not  content,  therefore,  with  simple 
Christianity,  quarrelling,  like  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  because  it  has  not 
mysteries  enough,  ready  to  accept  the  ^  Oredo^  quia  impombiU^ 
plunges  into  this  bottomless  sea  of  Swedenborgianism,  and  fbds  there 
ample  room  to  float  at  pleasure.  The  same  despairing  spirit,  which 
leads  the  man  of  devotion,  but  more  sensuous  imagination  into  the 
attractive  worship  of  Rome,  as  a  refuge  from  ultra-Protestantism, 
guides  him  of  more  inteliectuaJ,  abstract  temperament  into  the  church 
of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

We  might  at  greater  length  pass  on  from  feature  to  feature,  but 
our  limits  compel  us  to  omit  several,  perhaps  as  important  views. 
Two  of  these  we  name  as  characteristic  tendendes  of  our  own  and 
the  early  ages ;  the  syncretism,  which  is  so  prevalent  in  this  time  of 
ofnnions ;  and,  again,  the  false  and  formal  Catholidsm,  which  htm 
cairied  so  many  into  the  Roman  churdi  to  realize  the  dream  of  unity 
in  a  mere  mechanism  of  faith  and  worship.  But,  as  these  are  rather 
popular  than  sdentilflc  tendendes,  we  only  mention  them.  Let  the 
reader  follow  out,  if  he  will,  this  line  of  comparison,  and  it  will  offer 
hkn  one  of  the  most  curious  and  fruitful  studies  of  philosophic  anti- 
qaarianism.  It  is  enough  for  us,  if  we  have  laid  down  a  suffident 
induction  for  the  condusions  we  would  draw. 

The  knowledge  of  causes  is  that  whidi  the  philosopher  seeks,  not 
the  mere  aggregate  of  facts ;  and  it  is  to  these  we  turn.  It  were 
empiridsm  of  the  grossest  kind  to  suppose  that  such  phenomena 
could  exist,  without  a  deep  and  peculiar  reason.  Nor  will  it  be  said, 
by  any  who  has  true  insight,  that  they  can  be  solved  by  the  general 
theory  of  a  philosophic  striving,  more  or  less  alike  in  every  age. 
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An  aaaloKjr  ao  remaxkabky  so  varied,  can  only  come  6om  curaum* 
stances  and  inward  principles,  pertaining  to  these  two  eras,  as  to  no 
others ;  and  it  is,  when  we  study  these,  we  find  the  light  which  re* 
veals  this  extraordinary  page  of  Christian  history.  We  have,  then, 
already  seen  that  in  its  Appearing  our  religion  nuist  have  existed  aa 
a  spontaneoos  faith,  and  equally  that  it  must  have  had  its  after-time 
of  scientific  expansion.  Yet,  in  the  attauunent  of  doctrinal  form,  it 
must  have  passed  throu^  a  long  process  of  inward  and  outward 
struggle,  must  have  grappled  with  the  ideas  of  the  age,  and  stood  aa 
a  revealed  truth  in  the  midst  of  erroneous  and  of  partially  true  sys- 
tems. The  varied  phenomena  of  that  period  were  the  necessary 
results  of  conflict,  the  necessary  conditions  of  a  fiitore  unity.  But 
we  must  not  si^pose  that  such  a  contest  could  wholly  cease,  even 
afiter  Christianity  assumed  a  more  definite  form  of  trutL  It  is  rather 
the  design  of  God,  while  the  foundations  of  the  ftith  are  eternal,  to 
allow  His  religion  to  have  its  natural  career,  in  connection  with  the 
free  activity  of  human  intellect  Nor,  while  we  have  and  may  have 
in  the  creed  and  worship  of  Christianity,  the  settled  groundwork  of 
practical  religion,  may  we  expect  to  attain  a  perfect,  changeless  sye* 
tern  of  Christian  science,  until  the  advancing  knowledge  of  man  haa 
reached  its  fuUest  harmony  with  the  truths  of  revelation.  It  may  be 
said  indeed  that,  allowing  a  necessary  progression  in  Christiaa 
8denoe,itis  a  real  progressian,  not  a  retrogression,  or  a  ceaseless  oseil- 
ladon  we  should  look  for ;  and  that,  after  eighteen  centuries  it  ia 
aomewhat  disoouragix^  to  behold  the  world  stall  in  the  state  of  prim- 
itive chaos.  And,  viewed  in  itself^  it  is  ao ;  viewed  in  regard  to  the 
self-will  of  men,  it  is  most  lamentable ;  yet  it  ia  a  fact,  ci^ble  of  an 
explanation  that  supplies  hope  and  assurance.  It  has  not  been  a  re»* 
trogression,  but  as  has  been  said  of  social  progress,  ^  an  advance* 
ment  in  a  spiral  line."  If,  then,  we  examine  philosophically  the 
state  of  the  age  succeeding  that  of  the  Beformadon,  we  shall  find 
special  causes  which  produced  this  chaotic  condition  of  things*  In 
the  will  of  God,  and  the  firee  development  of  history,  the  church 
passed  through  centuries  of  decay ;  and  while  we  cannot  agree  with 
those  who  look  on  the  middle  age  aa  without  light  or  life,  while  it 
had  its  mighty  minds,  and  eras  of  thought,  it  was  an  age  of  cramped 
energies,  of  narrow  and  distorted  growth.  Philosophy  followed  aa  a 
slave,  bound  at  the  chariot  wheel  of  Aristotle.  The  Bible  was  not  a 
lost,  yet  it  was  a  sealed  book.  An  iron  dogmatism  was  riveted  upon 
the  mind  of  £urope.  It  was  of  necessity  that  a  change,  diould  it 
come,  must  rise,  not  by  degrees,  but  in  the  sadden  untamed  activity 
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of  a  whiiiwiiid.  The  inteliect  of  Chxiataidoin,  xonsed  into  reificti0n, 
like  the  pent  etraam,  which  at  the  farthest  poiiit  of  preeanre,  bunts 
the  rock,  and  vakxA  its  own  wild  outlet,  broke  the  barriers  of  a  Bom* 
ish  system ;  and  in  proportion  to  its  former  slavery  was  the  excess 
of  its  new  freedom.  Religion  felt  the  impulse,  and  partook  in  its  in* 
iluenoes ;  while  a  Lather  and  a  Melanchthon  thought  to  go  no  farther 
than  the  position  of  a  scriptural  Christianity,  the  movement  swept 
over  and  beyond  them.  Natural  sdenoe  passed  into  the  wide  field  of 
discovery,  and  as  it  laid  down  results  hitherto  unknown,  they  were 
not  found  in  harmony  with  the  received  dogma.  The  study  of  Ian* 
gnage  opened  the  books  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  learning ;  and  the 
criticism  exercised  on  all  ancient  records,  was  severely  dealt  on  the 
sacred  volume.  Mettq^hysical  philosophy  entered  on  the  free  career 
of  speculative  error  and  truth.  All  those  revenged  themselves  on 
Christianity  for  their  long  bondage ;  and  there  arose  among  men  of 
science  that  fearful  era  which  has  so  long  prevailed.  Christian  dog* 
matism,  in  turn,  strong  in  its  inner  fortress  of  authority,  would  not  at 
first  come  forth  to  meet  its  enemies  in  the  open  plain,  but  dealt  cat 
its  indiscriminate  and  haughty  defiance.  In  the  closing  half  of  the 
past  century,  this  movement  seemed  to  have  reached  its  cenith. 
There  appeared  no  longer  a  settled  religion  left  in  the  world.  As  in 
tiie  first  it  stood,  grappling  with  all  enemies,  laboring  for  a  foothold; 
and  as  then  all  varieties  of  error  manifested  themselves,  and  truth 
was  seen  only  in  an  imperfect  form,  so  was  it  again* 

The  eighteenth  century  saw  revelation  and  science  in  direct  hoetil* 
ity.  Metai^ysicB  boldly  asserted  the  baselessness  of  a  supernatural 
fjEtith.  Ethics  severed  morality  from  belief  and  worship.  Natural 
sdence  laughed  to  scorn  the  cosmogony  of  Moses,  the  mirades  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  Criticism  found  interpolations  and  false* 
hoods  in  the  text  Neology  tore  it  in  pieces  as  a  tissue  of  myths. 
History  cast  aside  Judaism,  and  huried  the  woiks  of  the  Fathers  with 
dontempt  among  the  rubbish  of  tradition.  It  is  lamentable,  indeed, 
to  look  back  on  the  annals  of  that  past  epoch,  when  a  material  philos* 
opfay  of  unbelief  was  succeeded  by  a  spiritual  philosophy  of  unbelief, 
when  an  unchristian  literature  and  science  reigned  over  Europe :  but 
we  can  only  take  refuge  in  a  Christian  optimism,  and  believe  that, 
as  it  sprang  from  natural  and  necessary  causes,  it  will  yet  come  out 
in  a  right  channel.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  such  a  state  of 
Ukings  should  subside  at  once ;  for  more  tiian  forty  days  had  the  del- 
uge of  error  been  swelling  to  its  height;  it  must  be  more  than  forty 
days  before  dry  land  eoold  be  seen,  and  then  it  was  a  waste  left  by 
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the  mien,  an  oTertunung  of  all  landmarks,  a  needfbl  refaiiildiBg  ef 
each  habitable  borne.  There  was  demanded  a  gradual  reeiniBtniGtiaii 
of  Cbrifltian  edenoe*  It  could  only  be,  as  in  deeper  insigbt,  in  more 
patient  labor,  fakdiood  should  be  met  with  truth;  as  a  better  natural 
seieBoe  should  find  its  facts  harmonious  with  a  rightly  interpreted 
Sorqtare;  as  a  better  critiGism  should  find  a  pure  and  settled  text; 
as  a  better  metaphysicB  should  discover  the  way  of  union  with  historio 
revdation,  that  there  should  be  restored  the  identity  of  reason  and 
fidth.  Such  was,  and  is  yet  to  a  great  extent  the  chaotic  state  of 
Christendom;  such  its  phenomena,  and  such  their  causes.  Never, 
since  the  birth  of  our  religion,  has  been  seen  so  stupendous  a  conflici 
as  has  been  wi^;ed  between  the  truth  of  God  and  human  ent^ ;  no 
other  age,  except  the  primitive,  whatever  its  importance  in  philoso- 
phic or  religious  culture,  can  compare  with  this  in  which  we  live,  in 
the  grandeur  of  its  efforts,  the  variety  of  its  issues,  the  momentous 
problems  which  hang  on  its  results.  Nor  have  we  yet  reached  its 
conclusion.  The  battle  is  not  yet  over :  nay,  we  are  to  expect  the 
mightiest  attempts  of  error  in  pn^rtion  to  the  advances  <^  truth. 
But,  while  the  chaotic  condition  of  Christendom  yet  remains,  it  is  ev- 
ident from  what  has  been  said  that  the  whole  character  of  the  strife 
is  changed.  It  is  not  now,  as  in  the  past,  an  utter  hostility  of  science 
to  Christianity.  The  materialism  and  sensualism  of  the  eighteenth 
century  are  gone ;  and  on  ev^y  hand  is  felt  the  demand,  not  of  des- 
tructicm,  but  of  reconstruction.  Pantheism  itself,  as  well  as  Christian 
belief,  is  aiming  in  its  own  way  at  this.  It  is  the  tendency  which  un«> 
derlies  the  grand  movements  of  the  age,  intellectual,  social,  religions. 
The  question  on  which  the  mightiest  results  depend,  which  must  be 
felt  by  all  deep  minds  as  the  most  momentous  of  all,  is,  what  shall  be 
the  character  of  this  coming  era  of  retinion  ?  The  inquiry  is  one 
which  has  its  different  answer,  according  to  the  different  attitude  of 
each  in  regard  to  both  science  and  revelation.  On  one  side  the  tran* 
scendental  unbeliever  expects  the  time  wh^i  Chrisdani^  shall  be  ac- 
knowledged the  transient  phenomenon  of  a  less  advanced  period ;  a 
millennium  of  pure  reason  in  science,  in  art,  in  society,  in  worship. 
On  the  other,  the  timid  religionist  sees  only  the  signs  of  despair; 
and,  between  the  two,  are  found  many  who  remain  in  utter  doubt, 
hardly  knowing  whether  to  fear  or  hope  the  more  for  the  cause  of 
truth.  But  we  turn  to  this  question  in  calm  confidence.  It  appears 
ahaost  blasphemy,  to  him  who  believes  in  the  power  of  Christian 
truth  and  the  promise  of  its  Author,  to  be  troubled  with  misgiving. 
That  lofiy  senteoce  of  the nposdeAonld  be  our  motto:  ^  We  can  do 
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nothing  against  the  trath,  but  for  the  troAu"  And  yet  mart,  to  him 
who  feels  the  necessity  of  a  haimony  between  roTebtion  and  sdenoey 
and  has  rightly  studied  the  history  of  these  snccessiye  stmings  aflep 
it,  it  is  a  hope,  founded  not  only  on  &ith,  but  on  a  faith,  wliich  is 
**'  the  substance  of  that  hoped  for.**  In  this  yery  analogy  that  we 
haire  drawn,  do  we  read  the  assurance  of  triumph*  It  was  necessary 
that  primitlYe  Christianity  should  pass  through  its  fearful  conflicts^ 
before  its  viotory,  yet  that  Ttctory  came.  Poor  and  imperfect,  as 
Tiewed  in  the  broader  light  of  modem  science,  that  early  philost^hy 
i^^liears ;  yet  when  we  compare  its  results  with  the  character  of  the 
time  before  it^  when  we  remember  that  before  even  that  imperfect 
Christianity,  a  more  imperfect  heathenism  and  so^tidsm  passed 
away ;  when  we  remember  the  constellation  of  genius  and  learning 
whidi  shone  upon  the  fourth  century,  we  may  see  in  it  a  sure  ad- 
Tanoement  And  in  like  manner,  when  we  regard  the  equally  neces- 
sary causes  which  led  to  our  struggles,  and  on  eyery  hand  the  omens 
of  the  present,  we  nuiy  expect  similar  results.  Such  is  our  yiew  of 
the  present  attitude  of  PantheisoL  As  the  early  speculations  of  a 
Produs,  a  Philo,  only  formed  a  partial  step  in  the  process  which 
produced  a  true  philosophy,  so  we  look  upon  the  oyershadowing  sys- 
tem of  Hegel  as  a  transient  effort  to  grasp  those  supernatural  trudis, 
which  will  themselyes  reyeal  its  emptiness,  and  mould  a  higher  and 
more  satisfying  systenu  Yet  it  will  be  asked,  what  special  ground  of 
hope  is  given  here,  if,  according  to  this  yery  analogy,  we  may  only 
look  for  a  partial  and  short-lived  success,  for  an  after  age  of  worse 
confusion  ?  Our  answer  is  given  in  the  difference,  as  well  as  in  the 
likeness,  of  the  two  eras.  The  contest  of  this  time,  though  like,  is 
deeper,  and  the  result  will  be  deeper.  The  first  witnessed  an  inci- 
pient struggle ;  the  last  has  witnessed  the  meeting  of  philosophy  and 
revelation  on  the  final  ground  of  battle,  and  the  victory,  when  it 
comes,  will  be  proportioned  to  the  grandeur  of  its  causes  and  its  is- 
sues* Compared  with  the  Pantheism  of  modem  Germany,  the  most 
stupendous  system  of  error  the  mind  can  create,  heathen  unbelief 
was  puerile ;  compared  with  the  boldness  of  neology,  the  attacks  of 
a  Celsus  and  a  Porphyry  were  harmless ;  compared  with  the  results 
of  a  Clemens  and  an  Origen,  the  Christian  philosophy  of  a  Schleier- 
macher,  a  Twesten,  a  Miiller,  an  Ulhnann,  are  an  immeasurable  pro- 
gress. And  on  every  hand  we  may  see  the  signs  of  this  new  unity. 
Geology  and  astronomy  are  taking  Christian  ground;  criticism  is 
producing  her  leamed  men  of  thoroughly  believing  mind ;  history  is 
recognizing  the  place  and  influence  of  revelation ;  metaphysics  and 
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ethics  are  striTing  after  the  harmony  of  reason  and  oonBcience  with 
fidUi ;  and  in  the  most  important  domain  of  all,  sdentific  theology,  we 
have  aheady  traced  the  striking  phenomena  of  our  age.  Out  of  the 
boaom  of  Protestantism  is  proceeding  a  new  and  living  Christian 
philosophy ;  and  whatever  the  fears  of  many,  there  has  never  been 
a  period,  when  in  every  part  of  Christendom  has  been  such  a  vigo- 
roDS  awaking  of  both  speculative  intellect  and  devotional  feeling,  in 
the  direction  of  belief.  Even  Romanism  has  passed,  with  a  M5hler, 
into  the  ground  of  scientific  inquiry,  and  his  position  and  method  are 
utterly  different  from  those  of  a  former  dogmatism.  Our  trust  is  in 
that  progressive  development  through  which  not  the  reason  of  man 
only,  but  of  God,  is  leading  His  Church.  Christianity  cannot  die. 
Her  triumphs  are  sure.  Unbelief  will  pass,  as  it  has  passed  away. 
We  may  lament  the  evils  of  the  present;  we  may  look  for  no  im- 
mediate condnsions,  but  we  must  not,  cannot  fear  the  end.  We  must 
view  these  movements  as  the  inundations  of  a  mighty  Nile,  which, 
although  they  do  not  leave  untouched  the  dwellings  planted  on  the 
level  of  the  shore,  prophesy  fair  harvests  blooming  on  soil  fertilized 
by  the  waters ;  and  we  must  wisely  leam,  before  the  next  overflow, 
to  rear  our  houses  on  firm  piles  above  the  highest  mark  of  the  rising 
element  This  is  our  hope,  and  this  our  labor.  In  such  a  retrospect 
of  the  past,  and  such  cheering  omens  for  the  future,  we  may  look 
forward  to  a  better  era  than  any  already  reached ;  an  era  that  shall 
achieve  what  the  primitive  and  succeeding  times  have  only  ^  known 
in  part  and  prophesied  in  partf  an  era  when  a  nobler  constellation 
of  genius  than  that  of  a  Clemens,  an  Athanasius,  an  Augustine  shall 
gild  the  firmament  of  the  church ;  when,  after  her  most  gigantic  con- 
flicts, she  shall  win  a  lasting  triumph,  and  to  the  centuries  of  a  dis- 
severed Christendom  shall  succeed  the  age  of  faith  and  living  wor- 
ship. 
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ARTICLE   IV. 

EXPLANATION  OF  SOME  PASSAGES  JJS  GENESIS. 

By  B.  D.  C.  Bobbiiis,  Professor  of  Laagaages,  Middlebory  College. 

I.    Genesis,  Ninth  Chafteb,  Verses  25—27. 

^Anny  he  said.  Cursed  be  Canaao ;  a  servant  of  servants  shall  he 
be  unto  his  brethren.  And  he  said.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of 
Shem ;  and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant.  God  shall  enlarge  Japheth ; 
and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  and  Canaan  shall  be  his  ser- 
vant** 

It  will  be  recollected  that  these  words  follow  the  account  of  the 
planting  of  a  vinejard  by  Noah,  his  yielding  to  the  temptation  to 
drink  of  the  wine  and  consequent  exposure,  and  which  his  son  Ham, 
father  of  Canaan,  not  only  beheld  but  reported  to  others,  whilst  Shem 
and  Japheth  thoughtfully  took  measures  to  screen  it  from  view.  This 
conduct  brought  upon  the  transgressor,  the  curse  of  the  father,  con- 
tained in  the  25th  verse,  and  more  particularly  explained  in  the  fol- 
lowing verses,  by  contrasting  the  fate  of  his  posterity  with  that  of  his 
brothers.  We  should  expect  to  find  Ham  in  the  place  of  Canaan  in 
these  verses,  and  some  versions  have  substituted  that  name,  or  have 
translated,  as  if  the  text  were  "jw:^  ^M  Bh ,  but  without  critical  au- 
thority. The  22d  verse,  in  which  Ham  is  called  the  father  of  Ca- 
naan, prepares  the  way  for  this  verse,  and  the  simple  meaning  is  r 
that  Ham  shall  be  cursed  in  his  posterity,  the  son  bearing  the  iniquity 
of  the  father.  The  crime  of  Ham,  according  to  oriental  notions,  was 
not  a  trivial  one.  ^  No  greater  offence  could  have  been  committed 
against  him  (Noah)  than  Ham,  who  was  himself  a  man  of  mature 
years  and  had  sons,  committed  in  this  case.**  The  laws  of  filial  rev- 
erence and  modesty  in  domestic  intercourse,  were  in  that  early  age 
regarded  as  sacred.  The  transgression  was  a  domestic  one,  and  so 
the  punishment.  When  the  penalty  was  inflicted  upon  the  father, 
depriving  him  of  the  right  of  a  son,  his  children  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily suffer  with  him.  Herder  Hebr.  Poetry,  I.  221.  fi^naj^  •^aaj, 
servant  of  servants,  that  is,  the  lowest  servant^  the  opposite  of  ^l^^t] 
tr»5!ttt,  Comp.  Heb.  Gram.  §  117.  2,  and  Ewald,  §  488.  — rhfiji,, 
to  his  brothers,  as  is  plain  from  what  follows,  Shem  and  Japheth. 

In  Shem  and  Japheth  is  plainly  included  their  posterity,  and  hence 
the  suffix  pronoun  ^»b  (to  them)  at  the  end  of  the  26th  verse  is  used 
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instead  of  1b»  acooidlDg  to  Orammar,  §  101.  2.  EzpL  1.  EwaM, 
§421. 

Noah  does  not  proceed  directly  to  the  blessmg  that  he  is  to  pro- 
nounce upon  Shem,  but  foreseeing  his  future  prosperity,  he  more 
viTidly  portrays  it,  by  breaking  forth  in  a  song  of  praise  to  God,  who 
is  the  author  of  this  good  fortune.  A  somewhat  simihir  usage  is 
found  in  such  passages  as  14: 20,  Ex.  18: 10,  2  Sam.  18: 28.  r^rv 
Qig  ^n^M )  Jehovah  the  God  of  Shem^  the  author  of  the  blessings  be- 
stowed upon  Shem.  It  should  be  noticed  that  Jehovah  (n'ln*^ )  ia 
only  used  in  reference  to  Shem,  to  whose  posterity,  as  the  chosen 
people,  he  especially  reveals  himself  by  this  name.  See  Tuch  and 
Hengstenberg  upon  the  passage* 

The  first  clause  in  the  27th  verse  is  more  difficult  of  interpretation : 
^VX  trn^M  1^9^;  the  paronomasia  here  between  the  first  and  last 
words  at  once  meets  the  attention.  This  verb,  MD^ ,  future  Hiphil 
(Jussive)  from  nnfi  was  undoubtedly  chosen  for  the  sake  of  the  sim- 
ilarity of  sound  with  ni^^  instead  of  a  form  of  an*^  ^^  which  it  is 
here  synonymous,  although  the  primitive  signification  of  nns,  to 
i>peny  eaepandy  is  nearly  the  same,  and  this  is  the  usual  signification  of 
the  same  verb  in  Aramaean.  The  latter  verb  followed  by  b  as  nriB 
here,  is  translated  in  26: 22,  made  room  f  or ^  and  that  is  the  literal  idea 
in  the  present  passage :  to  place  in  a  free,  unrestricted  position,  i.  e. 
to  make  prosperous,  and  it  should  be  rendered  as  expressing  a  wish : 
see  Grammar  upon  the  Impf.  (Future)  Jussive,  §  126.  2.  ^  May 
God  make  room  for  Japheth."  So,  in  general,  most  of  the  ancient 
translations.  The  Sept  nlarvvou  6  ^eog  t<p  'Icuped^ :  Yulg.  dilatet ; 
according  to  the  Arab,  of  Saadi :  Benefidat  Deus  Japheto.  Comp. 
also  in  the  use  of  b ,  Is.  4:  2,  18: 20,  et  aL  —  Bjp— »^nfita  ]i»';'j  "  Let 
him  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem.''  The  object  of  isib^  is  undoubtedly 
a  pronoun  referring  to  Japheth.  The  parallelism  of  members  seems 
to  require,  that  this  verse  should  have  regard  to  Japheth,  as  the  pre- 
ceding had  respect  to  them ;  and  besides,  the  last  words  of  the  verse : 
and  *^  let  Canaan  be  his  servant,"  are  a  useless  repetition  from  the 
preceding  verse.  But  a  more  decisive  argument  for  this  interpretiv- 
tion  is  as  Hengstenberg  (Christology,  YoL  I.  p.  44)  indicates :  As 
Noah  intentionally  used  the  name  Jehovah  in  speaking  of  Shem,  and 
Elohim  in  speaking  of  Japheth,  the  name  would  undoubtedly  not  have 
been  lefl  to  be  supplied  by  the  reader.  The  word  tUi  is  also  various- 
ly interpreted.  Some  expositors,  as  Gesenius,  Michaelis  and  others 
make  it  an  appellative  noun,  meaning  name,  iUustrioue  name,  with 
*^)iJi}^  ^^  renowned  habitations  f  but  there  should  be  some  good  rea- 
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Bon  for  giving  this  word  a  totally  different  meaning  here  and  in  the 
preceding  verse,  and  as  none  appears,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  render  the 
clause :  ^  and  let  him  [ Japheth]  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,"  that  is, 
let  them  be  partakers  with  Shem  in  the  blessings  which  are  pecoliariy 
his.  The  interpretation  which  makes  this  phrase  mean  that  the  pos- 
terity of  Japheth  shall  sometime  gain  possession  of  the  country  of  the 
posterity  of  Shem,  and  reduce  them  to  subjection,  is  so  much  at  vari- 
ance  with  the  context,  which  requires  that  the  blessings  of  Japheth 
should  be  only  subordinate  or  supplementary  to  those  of  Sh^n,  that 
it  needs  no  confutation. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  what  are  the  blessings  desired  and 
predicted,  for  the  posterity  of  Shem,  and  in  which  Japheth  is  to  be 
partaker  ?  Yon  Bohlen,  Tiele  and  others  endeavor  to  make  out  a 
literal  fulfilment  in  the  temporal  condition  of  the  posterity  of  the  three 
brothers,  but  the  futility  of  this  attempt  is  apparent  on  close  inspec- 
tion. Even  Tuch,  who  cannot  be  accused  of  an  undue  partiality  for 
the  spiritual  in  interpretation,  rejects  their  theories  and  says :  '<  This 
declaration  [referring  to  the  clause,  ^  and  Japheth  shall  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  Shem,]*  goes  back  to  the  united  act  of  filial  piety  of  both  bro- 
thers, and  is  intended  to  represent  the  ideal  union  in  which  at  a  sub- 
sequent time  their  posterity  shall,  as  their  progenitors  now,  be  united, 
for  a  higher  object  That  is  here  first  indicated  in  a  more  general 
way,  which  is  distinctly  declared  in  the  subsequent  history,  chap.  12: 
8,  that  the  salvation  of  all  nations  shall  proceed  from  the  offspiing  of 
Shem,  who,  making  Zion  the  common  centre  of  their  efforts,  shall 
without  distraction  be  united  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord." 

This  may  be  considered  as  the  second  stage  in  the  revelation  of  the 
blessings  which  are  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  human  race,  and  which 
shall  have  their  consummation  when  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  shall  be  fully  established  in  the  earth.  The  most  general  de- 
claration immediately  followed  the  fall :  "  it  (the  seed  of  the  woman) 
shall  bruise  the  serpent's  head**  Gen.  8: 15.  But  here  it  is  indicated, 
that  the  deliverance  shall  be  wrought  through  the  posterity  of  Shem ; 
in  chap.  12:  8,  18: 18,  et  al.  it  is  declared  that  in  Abraham,  of  the  lin- 
eage of  Shem,  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed.  The  same 
is  made  to  Isaac  the  son  of  Abraham,  26:  4,  and  to  his  son  Jacob  28: 
14,  with  which  compare  Zech.  12:  7  and  Mai.  2:  12,  where  we  find 
nnirj'J  "^bncj,  and  ajpr*  •'^^rej  corresponding  to  Dttj  "^I^mN,  in  this 
passage  of  Genesis.  And  subsequently,  as  is  well  known,  the  prom- 
ises became  much  more  explicit  and  numerous.  Comp.  Isa.  2:  2 — 4, 
Zech.  14: 16  sq.^  Psi  22:  26  sq.,  and  Hengstenberg  Christology,  L  p« 
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25.  IniheQiBUfiepanphiafieof  JoiuOJiai^tliei^ 
18  g^venaboye,  is  recognized:  ^prosefytifientfiHiejiisetluibitabaiit 
in  sdiola  SemL''  So  Jerome,  Aogostine  and  others.  Calvin  ex* 
plains  these  verses  in  substance  as  follows :  ^  there  shall  be  a  tempo- 
nuy  division  between  them  and  Ji^heth.  Afterwards  a  time  shall 
come  wfa^  they  will  again  be  miited  into  one  bodj,  and  have  a  com- 
mon abode. — Then  the  sons  of  Shem,  of  whom  a  greater  part  had 
scattered  off  and  separated  themselves  firom  the  sacred  femily,  are  to 
be  collected  tc^ether,  in  order  that  they  may  abide  mider  the  same  tab- 
ernacle. People  also  of  the  stock  of  Japheth  which  had  been  a  long 
time  wandering  and  scattered  about,  are  to  be  received  into  the  same 
hoQsehold.  For  God  by  a  new  adoption  has  made  one  people  of  dif- 
ferent races,  and  has  efibcted  a  fraternal  onion  among  those  who  were 
aliens,"  cf.  2: 14, 19. 

n.    Gbiossis,  Twxntibth  Ceaptbb,  Vbbsb  16. 

*"  And  onto  Sarah  he  said,  Behold  I  have  given  thy  Inrother  a  thoiuaiid  pieces 
of  sUyer ;  behold  he  is  to  thee  a  ooTering  of  the  eyes  nnto  all  that  axe  mth  thee, 
and  with  all  other :  thus  he  was  reproved." 

The  last  part  of  the  verse  alone  occasions  any  difficalty :  Behold, 
H^in  not  he  referring  to  ?phfij ,  thy  brother,  but  itj  that  is,  the  thou- 
sand pieces  of  silver,  shall  be  t3';3'«^  n^  DtJ ,  a  covering  of  the  eyes,  a 
recompense  or  penalty  both  with  thee  and  with  all :  nnd2l « and  thua 
ju^ice  is  done  thee.  Abimelech.  it  is  said  in  the  14th  verse,  made  a 
present  to  Abraham  of  sheep  and  oxen  and  servants,  when  he  restor- 
ed him  his  wife,  who  had  been  called  his  sister.  These  seem  to  be 
given  as  an  expiation  for  the  wrong  done  him.  But  he  is  not  satis- 
fied with  this ;  he  says  to  Sarah,  I  have  ^ven  thy  brother  a  thousand 
pieces  of  silver,  which  shall  be  a  recompense  to  you  individually  for 
the  wrong  done,  and  to  others.  It  is  plain  from  the  whole  narrative, 
that  Abimelech  did  not,  at  least  after  the  explanation  in  the  12th 
verse :  ^  she  is  my  sister,**  intend  to  impute  any  blame  to  Abraham 
and  Sarah  for  what  they  had  done.  On  the  other  hand,  he  seems  to 
understand  the  injury  is  all  on  his  part,  and  that  it  consequently  be- 
hooves  him  to  make  the  proper  expiation.  This  consideration  aids 
us  in  explaining  the  words,  fiia**?  n«lD3,  ^  a  covering  of  the  eyes;*' 
for  if  it  means,  as  RosenmiiUer  and  others  suppose,  that  Sarah  shall 
make  use  of  this  money  to  buy  her  a  veil,  so  that  she  by  this  means 
ft|^)ear  in  ftttnre  to  be  a  married  woman,  and  not  deceive  others  as 
afae  had  dome  Abimelech,  the  reproach  would  be  palpable.    And  be« 

Vol,  VUL  No.  29.  6 
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(Bides,  It  jet  needs  proof  that  the  veil  was  used  in  this  early  age  as 
thus  distinctive.  See  Gesenius  Lexicon,  nnderri'JOS.  We  must, 
then,  give  another  explanation  of  these  words.  And  it  seems  to  us 
that  chap.  82:  21  leads  to  the  correct  interpretation  here.  rTlMH 
Sityisa  rjt ,  **  I  will  cover  his  face,"  (Eng.  vers,  appease  him,) 
with  the  present.  The  original  idea  seems  to  be  that  of  turning 
away  the  attention  from,  by  means  of  a  gift,  and  hence  expiatory, 
«o  that  the  injury  may  no  longer  be  seen.  And  injury  or  transgres- 
Kion  according  to  the  Biblical  representation  is  before  the  person  in- 
jured or  concerned,  so  that  he  sees  it,  and  when  forgiven,  it  is  cover- 
ed, Ps.  85:  3,  or  cast  behind  their  ba(^,  Isa.  88: 17,  or  what  is  equi- 
valent, the  eyes  or  face  are  covered,  so  that  it  is  out  of  view.  The 
Seventy  seem  to  have  rightly  understood  the  passage  under  consider- 
ation, who  render  fora*  <rot  tig  rifi^  (fine,  penalty)  rov  nQOCt&nov 
GOV.  —  But  this  expiation  was  not  made  for  Sarah  alone,  but  also  for 
all  who  were  concerned ;  hence  the  words  iJD  titn  ^n»  *^Zt$^  bbh 
"  in  respect  to  all  that  has  happened  with  thee  and  with  all."  It  is  a 
matter  of  some  question  whether  the  word  nh?b1  is  in  the  2d  or  3d 
pers.  fem.  praet.  of  Niphal,  but  probably  the  former.  The  mean- 
ing given  to  it  is  very  various.  Gesenius :  "  And  she  was  convict- 
ed, had  nothing  to  say  in  excuse."  Bosenmiiller :  et  ''  reprehensa 
est ; "  but  how  this  is  consistent  with  the  explanation  that  Gesenius 
gives  of  the  preceding  words,  and  with  the  spirit  of  the  whole  passage, 
is  difficult  to  see.  For,  of  what  was  Sarah  conx-icled,  or  £6r  what 
had  she  to  render  an  exmse  ?  We  find  that  n5;  in  the  Hiphil  some- 
times means  to  judge,  to  procure  justice,  and  hence  in  the  Niphal  it 
may  mean,  to  be  judged,  to  have  justice  done  one ;  and  accordingly 
here :  and  recompense  is  made,  or  justice  done  thee.  See  De  Wette's 
Translation,  and  Tuch's  Conunentary  on  Genesis. 

m.    GfiifEsis,  Fiftieth  Chapteb,  Vkbbb  26. 

"  So  Joseph  died,  being  an  hundred  and  ten  years  old ;  and  they  embalmed  him 
in  Egypt" 

In  the  second  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  it  is  said :  Joseph  com- 
manded his  servants,  the  physicians,  to  embalm  his  father,  etc  These 
are  the  only  instances  in  which  embalming  is  spoken  of  in  the  Bible, 
imd  here  the  object  is  apparent,  namely,  to  enable  them  to  remove 
the  bodies  of  the  patriarchs  from  Egypt  to  the  land  of  Canaan.  The 
custom  of  embahning,  as  is  well  known,  prevailed  in  Egypt  even 
from  a  very  early  age ;  according  to  Boflellini,  11.  8,  mummies  have 
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beenfaiindofdiedirf»8oft]i6earii6Stkiiqp«  The  oflee  in  tbe  cases 
mentioiied  above,  was  peifozmed  by  the  phyaicians  of  Pharaob,  v.  2* 
The  manner  of  embalming  is  daacribed  by  Herodotus,  2. 86,  and  by 
Diodoras,  1.  91.  The  latter  saya  generally :  They  prepare  the  body 
fiiBt  with  cedar  oil  and  various  other  substances,  more  than  thirty 
(according  to  another  reading,  forty)  days ;  then,  after  they  have 
added  myrrh  and  dnnamon  and  other  drugs,  which  have  not  only 
the  power  of  preserving  the  body  for  a  long  time,  bat  of  imparting 
to  it  a  pleasant  odor,  they  commit  it  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased. 
According  to  Herodotus,  the  time  employed  in  embalming  was  seventy 
days,  the  time  during  which  they  mourned  for  Jacob,  and  the  forty 
days  of  the  embalming,  spoken  ai  in  verse  2d,  relates  to  the  time  in 
which  the  body  was  kept  in  the  salts  of  nitre,  after  the  infusion  of 
the  s{Mces,  which  completed  the  embalming.  So  that,  when  rightly 
nnderstood,  there  is  an  agreement  between  the  classical  and  biblical 
writers.    Comp.  ^  Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Moses,"  p.  70  sq. 

The  phrase,  ^he  was  put  into  a  coffin  C]!^^}  a  wooden  chest)  in 
Egypt,  has  been  adduced  as  a  proof  that  the  author  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis  was  not  familiar  with  Egyptian  custcmis.  Bnt  it  proves,  on 
the  contrary,  to  be  in  accordance  with  Egyptian  usage.  For  it  is 
plain  from  various  sources  that  wood  was  the  common  material  for 
coffins,  and  basalt  the  exception.  Herodotus  says :  "  Now,  the  re- 
latives take  away  the  body  (i.  e.  after  the  embalming)  and  make  a 
wooden  image  in  which  th^y  inclose  it»"  And  if  this  were  not  the 
case,  a  sufficient  reason  for  preferring  wood  in  this  instance,  arises 
from. the  injunction  in  the  25th  verse:  ^  Ye  shall  carry  up  my  bones 
from  hence,"  as  the  weight  of  stone  would  render  the  tranrference 
difficult. 
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ARTICLE   V. 

AFFINITT  OF  BOMAKSM  AND  SATIOKAUBBC. 

nOX  THB  OXSXAir. 


[Th«  snbstutee  of  die  fblloiHBg  artkleif  takut  tnm  die  BeMge  of  Dr.Xvnst 
Sartorins,  of  Eonigsberg,  Pnmia,  foimeiiy  of  tbe  Univeni^  of  Doipttt  He 
maj  be  known  to  some  of  our  readen  as  the  author  of  **  Lectures  on  the  Fersoa 
atodWoik  of  Christ*  Ithibiindin  AePfrstaadSeoondFtotsofhisBeltriige, 
orOonlgflmtfattstoUwPsfanee  of  Bvapgelleal  Olhodozy,  and  fai  Ul  Reply  to- 
Kiat  I  Inlended  allht  to  twadase  A> iHioli, hi  aa  the  oarlgipal  oocijrfw 
alKNU  150  pagea,  and  the  astaiigenMnt  and  dhriaioa  mce  pecaliariy  Gmmmy  I 
eondnded  to  giye  the  snbstaaoe  of  it  digested,  and  more  adapted,  I  tmsti  to  the 
taste  of  the  English  reader.  Occasionany  I  haye  translated  dosely,  and  at  other 
times  I  haTO  condensed  the  aignment)  omitting  ttw  more  dyrioos  reftitation  of 
etvDMoaa  doctfinea.  1  hwa  tetained  eieryiliing  ef  iaapoitawee  in  iMi  ▼aJBribla 
eas^.  Jl]aeiinahedirilhqnolatMaafiMmtfceI)eemaof  iheCainMil^ 
the  worics  of  the  pijncipal  Kationalisti  and  of  the  Belbnners,  many  of  which 
will  be  found  here.  The  discussion  of  this  subject  is  peculiarly  seasonable  al 
this  time,  and  may  be  of  serrice  in  the  oontrorersy  between  truth  and  error.] 

It  is  the  deiign  of  Hie  pteeetit  eesay  to  pro^e  the  t/StsHj  </t  tiie 
ajuteov  of  BoitMaiiwn  and  CMMidlfltt  in  ih«ir  fimdailMnlnl  prfad* 
]^  Sodi  an  attempt  cannot  be  deemed  onreaBonable  ftt  aliBie 
when  true  Protestantism  is  assailed  in  different  quarters  by  botb. 
'  The  striking  ^Kflerence  between  the  two  systems  in  ffunti^  mi^t 
appear  to  many,  at  first  sig^ty  as  bigUy  nn&Yorable  to  our  ol^eet. 
While,  on  the  side  of  the  Rationalists  we  find  the  most  nnboanded 
license  of  piiyate  specolation,  and  no  apparent  ertenud  or  internal 
nnity,  we  perceive  on  the  side  of  the  Romanists  a  compact  and  con* 
nected  system,  which  pleases  the  eye  of  the  spectator  by  its  symme- 
try, and  which  he  would  look  upon  with  complacenejr,  if  fonnded 
upon  pure  truth*  So  striking  is  this  apparent  difierence,  that  my  at- 
tempt to  proTC  their  fundamental  agreement  has  been  considered  as 
paradoxica],  nay,  a  ridiculous  ftn<7.  But,  every  one  acquainted  with 
the  subject  knows,  that  this  argument  is  nothing  new,  that  it  is  to  be 
found  in  Schubert  De  Naturalismo  EcdesisB  Romanie,  1750,  end  in 
Chemnitz'  Examination  of  the  Ck>oncil  of  Treaty  and  that  hfaits  of 
this  acowdance  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  writings  of  Mebnchthon, 
Luther  and  Gslvin. 
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,  The  t/naaeenB^ffk^oBbtitut^ii^^ 

between  the  two  systeniBy  has  been  derigoedly  kept  op  by  tbosey  wb<v 
to  divert  attention  fiooL  tbemsetveByaod  to  x^pel  nay  muipiekm  of 
each  agreement,  have  always  expressed  the  utmost  horror  of  Ration* 
alism ;  and  who  have  been  always  ready  to  charge  those  with  it,  who 
are,  in  tntth,  ihid  fiurthest  removed  from  it,  and  the  least  in  danger  of  it. 

If  our  limits  allowed,  and  if  it  fell  within  the  scope  of  this  essay^ 
we  mq;ht  show  Dram  histoiy)  that  tihe  relati<m  of  the  Befonni^ion  to 
the  scholastic  philosophy  was  the  same  as  that  of  modem  orthodoxy 
to  the  Kantian  philosoj^y.  The  Beformadon  began  in  the  attacking 
by  the  reformers,  of  the  scholasticism  of  the  Chnrch  of  R<»ne.  The 
most  superficial  historical  reseaxch,  and  the  slightest  acquaintance 
with  the  writings  of  the  re£6nners,  will  convince  any  one  of  this. 

But,  we  proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  principal  pdnts  of  agreC'^ 
ment  between  the  two  parties,  dwellmg  npon  some  at  greater  length 
than  upon  others. 

Both,  then»  we  should  first  remark,  agree  in  setting  up  a  difiei'ent 
muaece  etuL  rule  offaitk  than  the  written  divine  word.  They  place 
the  snbjeetive  w<nd  tJtiofve  the  objective,  and  make  the  former  the 
judge  of  the  latter.  They  differ  indeed  widely  in  manner  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  human  authority :  the  one  holding  to  a  Pope,  governed 
by  tradidcm  and  the  decisions  of  councils,  the  other  making  of  every 
nu|B  himself  such  a  Pop%  and  maintaining,  as  Wegsdieider  expres* 
sea  it,  that  everytfaipg  is  to  be  determined  ^by  the  precepts. of  sonnd 
reason,  tanqnam  verbnm  vere  divinnm  internum*''  This  difierence 
in  f&rm  is  accidentalj  and  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  their  identity 
inprincqfde.  In  both,  there  is  human  authority;  in  the  one  case,  that 
of  the  intuition  of  reasoo,  in  the  other,  that  of  Papal  supremacy* 
Both  alike  leave  the  sue  canon  of  the  external  word,  and  derive  ^ 

their  true  origin  jfoom  the  subjective.    Both  are  natural  religions,  and  / 

we  mif^t  also  term  them  with  propiiety,  fimatical  religions ;  for  as  / 

soon  as  we  leave  the  written  word,  we  have  no  security  ag^nst  falling  { 

into  mystieism,  or  any  other  form  of  fiinaticism.  We  might  show, 
pari  pa$9Uf  that  the  ^stem  of  mysticism  remarkably  coincides  with 

those  Oi  ^^ignnifgn  fltifi  '"Bflli^pftlifiiTn,^ 

Bat  we  proeeed  to  show  their  remarkable  agreement  in  the  doc^ 
tnnes  of  sin  and  the  justification  of  the  sinner,  of  which  Melanchthon  y 

said,  that  error  could  be  more  safely  admitted  in  any  other  tlum 

1  BeitrSgsB  2. 4-13*  The  enthosiasm  of  BomaniBm  in  maipuinlng  a  successivs 
inspiration  for  individualfl. 

6* 
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mmt  aadllHiKli6»wl»aid]ietimiMlMiAilHN,«M^ 
ftOirulkii.    ItliasbemtttedttodbjSaBtytiwlamvwdaflmB^ 
kiiaamier«ni8litiiteM  otgeetka  to  Immfd  aftrilgr  te  priMipte  III 
tffiareiitsjsleiBBi  «id  that  all  qrMmB  vlMi  oq^  to  merit  ibB 
gNMe  of  God  in  any  way,  are  aocotdant.    But  we  would  fkuit  t^ 
aaik  gooentty,  befim  goteg  into  detail,  tlM*  tiie  BoB^ 
aliBtio  systoiai  may  be  oiiaracteriBed  as  Prfagjaw,  tHiife  tfia  tm 
PMeetanl  ayalam  is  aaitl-Peiagia&.    Nor  da  tke  BalfaimHil 
aetv^esy  tlioii^  wont  to  deal  so  aiMtrarily  with  diiireh  liiatocy,  i 
to  deny  tbat  their  q^Btem  18  Pelagiaii,  or  call  in  qaesdon  tl^ 
They  evade  the  eharge  of  apostasy  from  the  fUth  of  Ihe  ehurch,  by 
alleging,  that  these  &tinctions  are  of  little  oonseqpenoe,  and  that  a 
man  may  hold  what  opinkm  he  pkases  about  them)  and  yet  retain  the 
fiyth  of  the  chnreb. 

The  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  sinfblness  of  man,  so  deariy  tan^ 
by  the  most  explicit  and  deciaiTe  language  of  Scriptore,  espeoially  in 
the  5th  and  7th  chi^ters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  is  refated  by 
a  Decree  of  the  Cooneil  of  IVent,  that  concupisoenee  has  not  the  IxM 
and  proper  nature  of  sin.^  BeOarmin,  the  great  defender  of  the 
Church  of  Borne,  has  devoted  a  long  series  of  chMipterB  to  tbe  de* 
fence  of  this  Decree  against  ihe  Fjrotestants.  The  Badonalist, 
Wegscheider,  in  his  Manual  of  Theology,  and  Panlos,  have  no  hes^ 
tation  in  adopting  this  decision  of  the  Council  of  l^Mt,as  theooiw 
reet  (me.  ''The  Bomish  Oslediism  has  omecOj  decided  th«t 
ccaoopisoence,  if  not  wilful,  is  far  removed  from  the  natore  of  ste^" 

Both  parties  thus,  in  defiance  of  the  moat  eiyiisb  language  of 

scripttire,  coincide  in  ^/psaon,  that  original  sin  is  only  so  ftr  to  be 

considered  sinfiil,  as  tbe  man  omsents  to  it,  and  acts  it  out  in  what  Is 

^  forlnidden.    They  both  reason  in  the  same  w«y,  that  it  as  fmposiihla 

that  our  natural  desires  should  be  siniuL    This  as  true,  as  they  were 

originally  implanted  in  our  frame;  they  were  then  pure  and  pleairing 

\  to  God*    They  are  not  even  now  to  be  extirpated  from  hmnannaSare* 

]  And  far  be  from  us  that  iron  system  of  phiksophevs  and  moakS) 

which  would  require  this  of  men,  as  Calvin  says,  ^  Nihil  nofaiseum 

feireaista  Philo8ophial''andMelanchthon,  ''It  is  not  to  be  supposed 

that  all  affections  are  to  be  eaq^Iled  from  nataw,  as  tiie  fiuoatics 

vainly  talk  of  their  stoical  apathy."    But  while  this  it  tnn»  it  is  oer- 

^  Concnpiscentiam,  qnam  aliqaando  apostolus  peccatom  appellat,  sancta  Syno- 
doBdeclaj^t    Ecclesiam  CadioKcain  xnmqnam  intellexiBse  peccatam  appcllari, 
quod  vera  et  pxopiie  in  lenalls  peccatom  rit,  sed  qiua  ex  pec<^ 
tmaiacUnat.   8i ^ais autem oontrarinm aenaerit, aanthnna ^ 
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lonrelliecrefltai^iiiorelhiDtlieCl^r^^  This  disorder  witibm^wlMl 
dBflMilD«fireB<»iirefladie8t  ebOdhoodyrinee  H  is  opposed  to  the 
fltaDdflsd  of  the  ^B«iiie  law  is  sin,  vbedier  the  win  consents  or  noil 
oaj,  so  fiff  from  brtng  snlgeei  to  tte  wiU,  it  brings  tke  wBI  uneoii* 
sdcMidyiBto  sidbjectfon  to  it^  as  MdflachtilMm  says :  Tanta  est  tis  eom* 
eapisoeatfts  itt  mails  aflbolibaB  sa^ns  olytemperent  homines,  qnam 
vseto  jiidido;  md  as  Pascal  has  strikingly  remarked  in  his  well 
known  paasi^OD  lUs  sobjeol:  ^  It  Is  concu|nflcence  which  ghres  to 
tbe  will  ksetf  a  perT«ne  tendeney,  inflises  a  sdfishness  into  its  voH^ 
lions,  robs  the  best  services  of  man  of  their  tme  vahie,  and  destroy? 
die  peace  of  Ibe  99A  in  the  conffict  within." 

80  em];diatica]|y  is  the  orthodox  doctrine  tanght  in  Scripture,  that 
both  paoNles  have  no  other  resort  than  to  wrest  snch  passages,  by  a 
commoti  exegesis^  from  th^  pbm  and  obvious  meaning.  The 
BadonaHsts,  when  the  literal  sense  would  oppose  their  system,  have 
recomrse  to  farced  interpretations,  accommodated,  as  tfiey  term  it,  to 
a  *<iatioDal  exegesis,''  and  thus  make  Scripture  smt  their  purpose. 
The  Bomaaists  not  only  do  this,  bnt  appeal  against  Scripture  to  the 
Decree  of  the  5th  Session  of  the  Coondl  of  Trent.  While  the 
ItationalistB  avoid  the  term  **fnerU"  and  instead  of  it  use  ^make 
yvorQkjy^  ^e  Romanists  likewise  make  a  subtle  distinction  between 
meriting  de  condigno  and  de  congroo. 

What  we  have  said  is  snfldent  to  prove  the  undeniable  affinity  of 
&e  two  parties  in  the  doctrihe  of  sm ;  we  proceed  now  to  consider 
their  agreement  in  principle  as  to  the  sinner's  jtutrflcaHanj  and  we 
shall  be  aUe  to  diow  that  both  have  departed  in  equal  degree  from 
thetmth. 

From  the  fidse  view  of  the  natural  condition  of  man,  the  common 
n^&tw  tpwios  of  the  two  systems,  we  should  expect  to  find  them 
equally  in  error  as  to  the  sinner's  justification.  Let  us  examine  for 
a  moment,  more  partieulariy,  their  view  of  man  as  a  sinner,  and  of 
hk  abilify  to  i«epare  himself  for  justification*  According,  then,  to 
their  systems,  every  man  is  a  sinner,  in  so  far  as  he  now  and  then 
transgresses  the  divine  law.  With  these  occasional  dips,  he  is  in  the 
main  good  and  blameless,  with  sufficient  natural  strength  of  reason  to 
teach  him  his  dn^,  and  of  will  to  infiaenoe  him  to  do  good  woriu» 
acceptable  to  God,  and  worthy  of  justification.    While  there  is  some* 
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duBg  BiB&l  fai  «vei7  man,  there  is  nuMk  Out  is  gwd^aad  if  tlie  bal- 
ance is  stmdc,  H  woidd  be  is  liia  fii;vor.  We  qvete  beie.  the  ijjfci^  oC 
m  Important  passage  from  WegsdieidQr,  wUeh  sbewB  fiil]j  the  la- 
ticmfllistic  view  of  justification :  Quicamque  e  vita;  toifM  ad  viitotem 
eisersent  is  eadon  proportioned  qua  jam  in  viitntis  atndio  (otigisssiiB 
fiieiity  in  gradam  com  Deo  lerenosy  ab  eodem  paBDuis  d^us  judi** 
oaUtiir.  Dens  ex  nniveieo  vite  tenoce  dignitatem  hominis  cnynsqiiie 
aestimansy  peecatori  resipisoenti  sortem  setemam  joslft  lanoe  pondu^ 
atam  tribnet,  atqoe  prout  vera  virtos  in  animo  peeoatoris  ereeoet,  ita 
fiduda  d  restitoitur.  Tenia  igitur  pec(»torttm  reete  ponitar  in  €0q«^, 
versione  gratt»  divinae  ad  pecoatorem,  et  pcsno  imminationey  pro 
zstione  dignitatis  pnie  moraiis  jnstissime  definita. 

What  now  is  the  Romish  view  of  justification  ?  The  Bomanist 
m«7  say  that  he  is  justified  by  faith,  using  evangelioal  terms,  but  he 
means  by  faith  something  far  dififerent  from  the  true  Proteatant  He 
does  not  regard  it  as  ccmfidenoe  in  the  divine  pocN^UMy  approprii^d 
to  himself  so  that  faith  and  the  word  of  God  are  comlative;  ^  but 
as  he  tenns  it  a  fides  formata.  He  considers  itas  pat  by  synecdoohe 
for  love,  and  all  the  good  works  which  fiow  from  it.  He  lodu  upon 
it  as  a  meritorious  quality  in  us  —a  good  dispositibcm,  which  we  are 
to  manifest,  before  we  receive  justification.  He  introduces  into  the 
idea  of  faith  as  much  as  possihle  of  obedience  to  the  hkw,  and  de- 
chires  that  by  this  active  faith  men  are  justified.  In  the  same  man- 
ner the  Rationalist  speaks  of  obedience  to  tite  pdneiple  of  natural 
religion  and  inwaid  culture,  as  making  us  worthy  of  the  graoe  of 
Gk)dk  If  the  sinner  now  works  in  himself  this  aeo€|itable  ^ate  of 
heart,  and  gives  the  preponderance  to  his  virtuous  dispositioa,  by  thi^ 
fiiith  co<^>erating  with  good  works,  as  the  Council  of  Trent  eziHresses 
it,  codperante  fide  cum  bonis  operibus,  he  cannot  fiul  of  obtaining  a 
justificatio  prima,  of  which  we  see  his  good  works  ace  the  efficient 
causes  and  grounds.  This  justification,  instead  <€  being  as  Mdapoh- 
thon  expresses  it,  similis-et  aequalis  est  omnium,  varies  in  eve^  man 

/  iBeitrage  1. 131.    Justificatio  fit  per  verbum.  Mel.    How  strikingly  similar  is 

I  the  langnogo  of  Hooker  on  this  subject !    **  We  cannot  be  justified  by  any  inhe- 

/  rent  quality ;  Christ  hath  merited  righteouniesB  for  m  many  as  are  foaad  In 

Um.  Godaooepieili  tiiem  iiiCSiifet,a8  peiffecayii|;liteoa8,as  tf 
filled  all  that  was  oommaiided  them  in  the  law.  Shall  I  say  more  pei&ctly 
righteous  than  if  themsclTes  had  fulfilled  the  whole  law  ?  I  must  take  heed 
what  I  say  j  but  the  Apostle  saith,  "  God  made  him^^  etc.  Such  arc  we  in  the 
sight  of  God,  as  is  the  very  Son  of  God  himself.  Man  hath  sinned ;  God  hath 
iiiflend;  God  hath  nuUto  hiais^  the  Son  of  Man,  and  msn  am  aiada  thft  iiglM>» 
eonnMSf-of  God." 
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acAelf  cf  Ghriflftten  Vm  aoii  U7  nalivibj  evoa  to  the  lOMi  igpch 
iq€ll»eR»k   TD^«8etfi6]aiigQiige(tftfieCoBc.Fon% 
» tote  el  f€tli9diiBiittt  dbedaentia  a  nativka^ 
I igniwilniniMMiin erocte mortg«» ett jrodtia^''  AndagMn: 

iCkMtiehifMaB»aoitreranepenimaddi^^  Thet 

Heir.  OonfeM.:  *'Paario¥eliiiog8aaa,onHiiiM|Be,qq>aaaiiok 
mWwHa  iMwIiii  rmw  ftoit  rt  pinlnlil  *   Mdaadithoi^mliiBAfQlogy: 
<"  Cavifld  ttorilft  aobv  4mm0«v»  at  jwfet  repi^^ 

^meriiftliaftMceiniifl.''    Oalvin:  <<Boflokaoe 
JQitf^  qui*  CMtd  ob^ianift  imWs  aoeepta  £^^ 

Ihe  Heifclherg  GMedhJm  i»  even  mere  dacUvet. 
<<  SiaeiiBoneemateteittera  IM  niaeviooi^ 
tie,jwrtiiifcciMnmHiii  ChiMlihipatat»recdoMrfar,peiiadftee<ia6a 
nBnm  ipse  pciceaiiM  ediriBiflieiii,  nee  idlamilii  labes  i&linreifet,  ina 
iweeequM^  <>«  eheiiqrtiamj  q—m  fto  me  Chi!iflta8pnMrtitifci|Mep6f>^ 
fiaele  prwurtiiwiaM  *  We  henre  pveattited  tkete  pafngM  ea  duniins 
theqiMiiMwaegraeBieataf  tiiePmlesiaiitCedh^^ 

Let  iii  now  oo0i|Me  Oro  Sonuisti  vi6i^.  Jii8(illi9eifcaaii).aoQOKdiiigto 
the  Ownwa  of  T»rt»  'mmj^tmdaaamat  mm,  bat  mwrtiflfiilfai 
aad  raufmtioiu  Sanrtiierttoa  fanotthefrnitof  jofltificatiB«,lmta 
put  efit^attlenlen  into  the  act  The  ahmer  k  not  rdgMded  enlgf^ 
attl  pRmomeed  r^i^iteawi  kit  k  aaaie  io  by  the  opavatkn  ef  the) 
Hoil^Gftofit.  Heioaanotbaetnexii^bteoaelhiovchegracioaaaen^ 
IflMeef  God,  b«t  aataaUj  ao  ^xna^  hkiDdwel]ii«  wtne;  nd 
o«vea  fak  etei&al  life  smI  aalnrtkn  fiv  iMm  to  hk  own  iatii^ 

,  (jtirtiHii  inhaeiieaa,)  thMi  to  the  gEaoe  ef  God.  TIm  la. 
Bg  da  oondigno  the  graee  of  God,k  Ihm 
partljr»giftQrGedyattdpai%aiiodieraMna  Bel  aa  aeempaoanfe 
ef  the  Bomiah  anl  Pielaataal  vieii  k  jnat  h€n  ao  fai^ortan 
IheDeereeof  AeCooMsftofTkeiit  ^^Hne  dkpoaftknem,  aes  pn« 
perafienem^jifflKfieatio  ifaa  ocnaoqiritar,  qpm  non  eat  aok  peocatonun 
aed  et  aaaetificatio  el  fonofvatio  intenoria  hooaiak.    Hkm 

\  nunsqina^pBB  anea  aecsiadiini  iMBattcaai)  qoana  fipip* 
itu  Senctoa  pertitiif  afaigidk  pxoat  Tivety  et  aeeimdiim  prof^^ 

leteoQiieralioneiB.  Qoapqeamftniinneniepotoateaaet 
i  cpj  aaeiitapaaaMPk  Domini  noatriJeaa  Chriati  wimnwini'g 
canlar>idtaineniahacimia>Mtifloaifa«eflt,dimqi^^ 
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paasioiiis  mertfeo,  per  Spiritam  Saaeliim  caxUas  Dei  dUfanditor  in 
oordiboa  eonim,  qui  juBtificaatiir,  atque  ipak  inkieret  IJnde  is 
ip8ajii8tiflo«tioney  cam  raniMioDe  peecaloinBD,  luBeomnkfiauliiifiiBa 
aodpit  homo  per  Jesum  ChriBtam,  eoi  inaeiitnr  per  tdem,  spem  et 
earitafeem." 

As  jnstifieatkm  is  thus  obtained  by  man's  worthy  predisposition)' 
so  is.  it  to  be  preserved  and  increased  by  his  own  strength  and  good 
woriEs ;  according  to  the  B<aush  system,  the  man  can  go  on  from  a 
iist  to  a  second  justification. 

If  righteousness  is  an  impntalion  of  the  perfeot  ri^ileoQsness  of 
Qirist)  it  cannot  admit  of  degrees  of  greater  or  less,  higher  or  lower; 
it  can  neither  be  increased  or  diminished,  bat  most  ftrever  remain 
one  and  the  same,  orwe  deny  perfect  rij^teoosness  to  CSirist.  If  we 
can  beccmie  still  more  righteous  by  oar  works,  and  desenre  a  higher 
degree,  we  are  imperfectly  jostified  by  Christ,  he  beesnes  a  minister 
of  sin,  and  the  true  idea  of  righteonsnesB  is  destroyed.  This  the 
Bomish  system  does  in  its  doctrine  of  progiessive  jostiflcatioii.  It 
has  decreed  thus  on  this  point:  ^Inipsajostitiaper  Christi  gratiam 
acoepta,  codperante  fide  bonis  operibos  crescant  atqne  magis  justifi* 
cantor.  Si  qois  dizerit  jostitiam  acceptaa  non  csnserrari  atqne 
etiam  non  angeri  perhona  opera;  analliema'tii.'' 

It  fbllowB  from  this  view  of  jastification,  that,  as  it  has  been  earned 
by  our  own  qnaKtiies  and  merits,  and  is  to  be  preserved  by  the  same, 
we  can  never  be  assured  rf  oar  justification.  The  Oedncil  of  Trent 
denounces  accordingly  an  anathema  against  ail  who  h(M  soch  a  doo- 
trine:  ^ Nemhu peccata dimitti, yd dinussa esse ^cendum est.  Ne» 
que  aiiud  aeserendum  est,  oportere  eos,  qui  veie  justificati  simt,  abs- 
que ulla  omnino  dubitatione,  apudseipsoe  statoere,  se  esse  justifieatos. 
Qoilibet^  dam  se  ipsum,  suam  pnqpriam  infirmitatem  et  indispositte 
M^idt,  de  sua  gratia  fonnidare  ae  timere  potest."  It  calls  such  a 
doctrine,  inanis  fides  Haereticoram,  and  forgiveness  is  refused  to 
those  who  hdd  it  That  this  doctrine  flovre  naturally  from  the  Rom- 
ish view  of  justification,  and  is  a  gainfiil  part  of  the  Bomidi  sTStem^ 
has  been  shown  by  Chemnita.  The  man  thus  forced  to  look  to  him* 
sel^  to  his  own  ii^nnity  and  indisposition  to  idiat  is  good,  the  more 
eonsdentioas  he  is,  the  more  will  he  peiodve  his  defidendesy  and 
stand  in  constant  doubt  of  his  justificatkm.  This  doctrine  of  the 
Qiurch  of  Borne  must  lead  dther  to. a  4»rdess  security  in  sin  and 
presumption^  or  else  to  despair,  as  Mebnchthon  says :  H»c  dodrina 

iBsteigsl.US. 
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Leg^  Td  td  praMimpUflPcm  ird  ad  detperatioiieiD  addndt  It  fiub 
us  in  our  greatest  extrendtjr,  in  the  trying  hours  <^  life,  iHien  the 
oppTesshre  eonsoousness  of  oar  onspeskable  deAdendes  fills  the  eoid 
with  dam ;  it  makes  ns  ashaated  in  the  deddve  hour  of  death,  and 
as  the  last  and  bitterest  frmt  of  false  doctrine  will  perish  with  us  be- 
fore the  bar  of  an  infinitdy  holy  God. 

If  we  compare  tfie  riew  of  joslifiGation  adyaneed  by  Wegscheider, 
which  has  been  qnoted,  and  the  dedarations  of  Kant,  that  by  an 
imitation  of  Christ's  example,  and  by  forming  in  ourselves  the  ideal 
of  hmnanity,  whidi  is  acceptable  to  God,  we  are  to  be  jnsttfled,  we 
find  no  essential  difference  in  the  two  systems.  They  know  of  no 
other  jnstifieatkMi  than  that  by  the  law.  Both  are  nataxal  legd  sys» 
terns,  and  of  both  is  it  tme,  in  the  language  of  Melanehthon :  ^  Ncm 
ridet  ratio  aKam  jnstitiam,  qnam  jnstitiam  legis." 

And  firom  the  Ibndamental  error,  that  jastificati<m  is  incomplete 
withoQt  good  worics,  most  necessarily  spring  an  entire  confounding  of 
the  |»t>per  ofl&oe  of  the  bw  and  the  GidspeL  The  highly  important 
and  essential  difierence  between  them  is  either  ialsely  represented, 
or  alOie  rejected  by  both*  Both  parties  agree,  that  the  object  of  the 
coming  of  Christ  into  the  world  was,  as  a  new  moral  lawgiver,  to 
prescribe  a  higher  and  more  perfect  moral  law  than  Moses,  and  pre« 
sent  in  his  own  person  a  perfect  example  of  its  ftilfilment,  by  imitation 
of  whidi,  men  may  be  justified  before  God.  They  both  regard  him 
as  a  masterly  teacher  of  a  moral  system,  freed  from  the  Mosaic  cere* 
moniaL  They  consider  the  gos{)el  as  differing  from  the  law  only  in 
this  respect,  that  the  law  requires  external  works ;  the  gospel,  besides, 
internal  affections,  a  distinction  which  though  suffidently  refuted  by 
the  tenth  oommandmait,  still  Kant  and  his  followers  repeat.  What 
is  this,  as  Mdanchthcm  says,  but  to  teach  the  law  and  destroy  the  gos- 
pel, and  confound  the  proper  office  of  both  ?  How  full  and  clear  was 
tiie  voice  of  the  Reformers  as  to  the  office  of  both  I  Says  Melanch* 
thon :  ^  The  office  of  the  gospel  is  to  receive  good  gifts  from  God, 
that  of  the  law  to  offer  our  own.  They  divided  the  uses  of  the  law 
into  three  parts ;  the  dvil,  (nsus  politicus,)  to  bring  man  to  an  exter- 
nal reverence ;  the  pedagogic,  to  bring  him  to  Christ;  and  the  didac- 
tic use  lor  the  regenerate,  and  partakers  of  Christ  by  faith.  Of  this 
last  use,  Melanehthon  says :  **  The  law  is  to  be  taught  even  to  the  re* 
generate,  tliat  as  thdr  knowledge  and  penitence  for  the  sin  that 
dwelleth  in  them  increases,  so  may  also  thdr  faith  increase.  The 
law  ift  to  teach  as  these  good  works,  which  God  has  prepared  for  us 
to  walk  in.    We  are  not  to  Invent  such,  but  to  be  governed  by  his 
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word.**  And  again  he  says  veiy  fordbly :  Hsc  pardcah  grali$  &Qtt 
discrimen  legis  et  evangelii.  Luther,  in  his  sennon  on  the  office  of 
law  and  gospel,  says:  ^  The  gospel  does  not  tell  num  what  Gk)d  xe- 
qairesof  him,  bntwhat  he  hasdonefor  him;  it  bids  him  bdiere  and 
1>e  sure  that  God  will  forgive  him  his  sins,  and  receive  him  as  hia 
child."    The  whole  sermon  is  worthy  of  an  attentive  study. 

We  have  thus  seen  the  remarkable  agreement  of  the  two  systems, 
in  their  doctrine  of  justification.  They  both  teach  sinful  man  to  trust 
in  himself,  in  the  works  of  his  own  hands,  and  in  his  inward  right- 
eousness. They  would  begin  and  end,  as  we  have  proved  from  their 
own  words,  the  salvation  of  man  in  his  sinful  self.  Both  maintain 
that  man,  by  virtue  of  the  natural  light  of  reason,  and  by  the  power 
of  his  free  will,  can  attain  to  the  favor  of  God  and  to  eternal  life. 

It  was  against  soul-destroying  errors  like  these,  diat  the  Reform- 
ers,  with  the  Bible  in  their  hands  and  in  their  hearts,  raised  up  a 
standard;  and  though  the  world  and  the  rulers  of  its  darkness  set 
themselves  against  them,  yet  they  boldly  and  loudly  confessed  the  old 
Bible  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  crucified,  the  Saviour  of  the  lost,  the 
eternal  Son  of  God,  whose  power  and  gloiy  are  only  surpassed  by 
the  greatness  of  that  love  which  moved  him  to  veil  the  splendor  of 
his  divinity  in  the  form  of  a  servant;  the  divine  becoming  human, 
that  the  human  might  become  divine,  and  be  restored  to  pure  and 
holy  fellowship  with  God.  They  declared  that  every  thing  that  man 
put  in  his  place  must  be  rejected ;  and  the  word  of  God  sounding 
forth  in  its  power  and  greatness,  penetrated  the  humbled  hearts  <^ 
thousands,  and  brought  them  in  faith  and  love  to  the  feet  of  Jesus, 
where  alone  the  soul  can  find  peace,  sanctification  and  eternal  life. 
They  have  bequeathed  their  faith,  as  their  most  precious  legacy,  to 
us.  Their  confessions  have  ever  been  the  bulwark  of  Protestantism, 
the  inviolable  Magna  Charta  of  its  freedom.  While  these  are  pre- 
served, like  the  ancient  Palladium,  the  church  is  safe. 

Are  these  the  boasted  advances  of  our  age  in  Theology,  that  after 
three  centuries,  we  should  relapse  into  the  same  errors  from  which 
we  were  then  happily  relieved  by  these  great  hearted  men  ?  Shall 
we  extinguish  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  that  we  may  be  enlightened 
by  the  ignes  fatui  of  Reason  ?  Truly  the  wisdom  of  this  world  is 
foolishness  with  God !  The  wise  of  this  world  receive  not  the  wis- 
dom of  God ;  nay,  they  despise  it  as  foolishness.  They  are  forever 
erecting  their  children's  houses,  which  fall  down  as  fast  as  they  are 
set  up,  while  his  foundation,  other  than  whidi  no  man  can  lay,  stand* 
eth  sure  and  immovable*    God  often  leaves  his  enemies  now,  as  he 
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fhem  bj  thenmlves*  I  would  meDtion  only  the  systems  of  Ksaaif 
Viehle  aod-  Sohelliii§»  How  remarkuhle  ibal  just  at  a  time  when 
kainaa  zaaaoa  ib  so  hi^y  extolled,  and  the  divine  word  bo  greatly 
despised,  these  systems  are  in  oonfict  with  each,  and  some  have  al- 
ready fidlenl  Did  the  preservation  of  God's  truth  in  the  world 
depaid  npon  human  faithfulness,  we  might  well  despair.  But  a  di- 
vine power  sustains  it;  it  conquers  by  its  own  irresistible  might. 
When  most  depressed^  as  all  history  shows,  it  has  often  risen  and 
crashed  its  adversaries*  We  must  be  then  indeed  of  little  faith,  if 
we  despair  €i  its  BdsI  triumf^  The  grass  of  human  doctrine  with- 
eieth ;  the  flower  of  human  wisdom  findeth,  but  the  word  of  the  Lord 
endoreth  forever.^ 


ARTICLE    VI- 

REVIEW  OV  RECENT  FRENCH  WORKS  IN  METAPHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 

SkUdre  dB  la  PkUo$ophie  Jttemande  depuiU  Ktmijmqu'a  HegeL  Par 
J.  WiUm,  Bupeeteur  de  VAeadSmie  de  Strasbourg.  Ouvrage  cout" 
onne  par  VLittUut  (Aeademie  des  Sciences^  MondeB  et  PoUHques.) 
4  Tarn.  Svo.  pp.  528,  630, 466,  648.    Paris.    1846-1849. 

J)e  la  Pkilosopkie  AUemande.  Rapport  6  V Academe  dee  ScienceSf 
Morcdes  et  Politiquee,  preeedi  d^une  Introduction  mr  lee  doctrinet 
de  Kanty  de  Fiehie,  de  SekeUtng,  et  de  Hegel  Par  M.  De  Rimueaij 
Memhre  de  VInsHtuL    8w.  pp.  CL  VIII  210.    Paris.    1845. 

In  1836,  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Science  of  the 
French  Institute,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Philosophical  section,  pro- 
posed a  critical  examination  of  German  philosophy,  as  a  subject  of 
competition.    The  result  is  contained  in  the  above  works. 

The  competitors  were  to  adhere  to  the  following  conditions :  1. 
By  extended  analysis  to  render  an  account  of  the  principal  German 

^  Yerbum  Dei  manet  in  (Ctemmn.  This  was  the  motto  of  the  Elector  of  SaX' 
ony,  and  his  servants  wore  its  initial  letters  embroidered  in  their  gannents.  See 
A  sermon  of  Sartorins,  delivered  at  the  Commemoration  of  the  Third  Centen- 
nijU  Anniveraary  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  on  The  Glory  of  the  Augsburg 
Confeseion. 
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•ysteniflyfiKmiXaiil;  to  the  present  time.  2.  To^yespedblaltentiott 
to  the  sjstem  of  Kant,  Trith  whkh  all  the  othere  are  connected.  8. 
To  ^ye  a  critical  estimate  of  the  Oennan  phildsophy ;  to  discoss  the 
principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  the  methods  it  emplojs,  the  resnlta 
it  has  attained;  to  seek  oat  what  of  error  and  what  of  truth  hare 
met  together  in  it,  and  to  discriminate  what,  in  the  hat  result,  may 
legitimately  remain  in  one  form  or  another  of  the  philosophictd 
movement  in  modem  Germany. 

In  1838,  six  memoirs  were  presented.  They  were  adjudged  msuf^ 
fident,  and  the  proposals  were  renewed,  with  a  limit  of  two  years. 
Seven  competitors  then  offered  their  worka;  the  section  ^jujea  ce 
concours  fart  et  briUant ;  ^  but  no  one  essay  was  thought  sufficiently 
complete  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  programme.  The  final  jud^ 
mentwas  prorogued  till  1844;  and  then  three  memoirs  survived, 
which  are  the  subject  of  the  Report  of  De  B^usat. 

This  report  is  admirably  drawn  up ;  it  is  a  kind  of  model  of  what 
such  reports  should  be ;  and  it  is  such  a  document  as  perhaps  only  a 
Frenchman  could  produce.  It  is  eminently  candid,  and  also  strict; 
there  is  an  air  of  courteous  authority  about  it  which  is  as  it  should  be ; 
it  goes  into  the  subject  matter  just  about  enough,  and  it  gives  a  full 
account  of  the  memoirs  themselves,  in  aU  their  parts.  Honorable 
mention  is  made  of  M.  Fortund  Guiran,  the  author  of  one  of  the 
essays ;  but  the  prize  is  decreed  to  M.  Willm,  as  having  given  the 
most  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  whole  subject.  His  work  is  d^ 
scribed  as  solid,  faithful  and  conscientious ;  executed  with  care  rather 
than  with  art ;  the  style  is  simple,  just,  and  for  the  most  part  clear ; 
he  shows,  however,  the  traces  of  famiUarity  with  German  idioms,  and 
sometimes  has  too  many  words,  and  too  many  strange  words,  though 
the  latter  fault  is  natural  to  one  who  is  trying  to  transfer  German 
philosophy  into  the  French  tongue.  Parts  of  his  work  are  specially 
signalized  as  of  unusual  ability  and  novelty*- that,  for  example, 
upon  the  philosophy  of  Hegel.  The  report  concludes,  of  course, 
with  an  assertion  of  the  claims  of  the  French  philosophy  as  com* 
pared  with  the  German.  The  results  of  the  latter,  it  is  said,  inspire 
distrust ;  ihej  are  contrary  to  that  truth  which  it  is  the  object  of 
philosophy  to  methodize,  and  not  to  annul.  Neither  in  its  method, 
nor  in  its  results,  neither  as  a  matter  of  science  nor  as  a  matter  of 
truth  can  the  French  philosophy  fiilly  accept  the  German  philosophy. 
"  Germany  has  been  unfaithful  to  that  wise  and  sure  method  inaugu* 
rated  by  Descartes,"  whom  all  philosophic  Frenchmen  delight  to 
honor.    To  explain  ourselves  clearly,  and  in  technical  terms,  in  that 
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fpsychologj;  and  in  the  antologioal  doctriaes  whidi are  not  e(^^ 
iMiaed  upon  p^jdiologyy  we  caniiet  recognue  the  pluloflopfaical  me- 
ihod  of  modeni  tunes ;  we  do  not  leoogniae  the  fundamental  condition 
of  sdence.  ^'The  Fzeneh  philoeophj  may  be  enlightened  by  the 
lights  of  the  Gennan,  and  enriched  by  its  ideas,  bat  it  ongfat  to  re- 
main indissolubly  faithfiil  to  the  fbndameatal  beliefs  of  human  reason, 
and  to  the  method  of  Descartes.'*  Sudi  is  the  constant  refrain  of 
the  French,  ever  since  Consin  took  np  the  word.  What  they  really 
mean  by  their  ^psychological  method,"  as  disth^uished  from  the 
German  method,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  ascertain.  As  distingaished 
£com  the  method  of  the  materialistic  philosophy,  it  has  indeed  a 
aeose  $  bat  what  its  Mgniflcan<y  is  as  definitely  exhibiting  the  scien- 
tific peeoliarity  and  honor  of  their  school,  as  contrasted  with  the 
Gennaas,  we  have  endeayored  in  vain  to  discover  in  the  repeated 
ealo^es  of  it  by  Goaain  and  his  sealous  adherents.  Nor  does  the 
ezpo6iti<m  which  M.  De  B^nsat  g^ves  of  it  in  his  prefiftoe,  aid  as 
nach,  especially  when  he  assures  as  that  Plato  had  this  psychological 
point  of  view;  and  thai  the  science  of  man  (L  e.  psychological  science) 
is  the  sdenoe  of  reason. 

The  introduction  to  dds  report  gives  us  a  kind  of  sketch  of  tiie 
leading  opinions  of  the  chief  German  philosophers.  It  is  written 
with  deameas ;  but  its  criticisms  are  too  general,  and  its  appreciation 
of  the  real  qaestions  and  problems  of  the  German  schools,  is  insuf- 
ficient. And  yet  it  is  perhi^  the  best  general  and  succinct  expo* 
flitioa  of  these  systems  which  is  readily  accessible. 

The  work  of  M.  Willm,  inspector  of  the  Academy  of  Strasbui^, 
and  eorrespcmding  member  of  the  Institute,  is  cominised  in  four 
large  volumes ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  complete,  and  faithful 
and  candid  expositaon  of  German  philosophy,  to  be  found  outside  of 
that  specalative  country.  The  author  is  not  himselP  a  great  philoso- 
pher, but  he  is  able  to  understand  and  describe  the  systems  of  great 
I^ulosophers.  He  is  not  remarkable  for  acuteness,  and  he  is  often 
too  vague  and  general  in  his  criddsms ;  but  in  respect  to  learning,  to 
impartiali^,  and  to  general  phUosc^f^cal  ability,  he  is  well  fitted  for 
tiiB  great  task  which  he  has  here  undertaken.  It  has  been  the  work 
of  years  of  laborious  researdu  It  was  begun  before  the  prize  of  the 
Academy  was  instituted,  and  his  last  volume  was  published  five  years 
after  the  award  had  been  decreed  to  himself! 

This  work  is  not  only  the  most  important  and  aUe  in  the  French 
Jiterature)  upon  the  subject  of  Gennan  phikisophy,  but  it  is  also  the 
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cnilj  one  n^di  can  pretend  to  any  degree  of  thorougkiess  or  eon^ 
pleteneas.  In  1896,  M.  le  Imron  Barohou  de  Fenhoen  pnbliBhed  ft 
history  of  German  philoBophy, in  two  Tohimes;  batit  is  radieranar- 
rative  about  the  ByBtems,  than  a  philoebphicai  exposition  of  them; 
The  work  of  L.  F.  Schdn  (Transcendental  Phifesophy,  Paris,  1881) 
is  restricted  to  the  system  of  Kant,  and  giTes  only  a  toleraUe  view 
of  his  Criticisms  of  the  Pore  Beason  and  (^  the  Practical  Beason. 
Cousin's  Lectures  on  Kant  (1844)  present  a  rapid  and  brilliant 
sketch  of  the  main  principles  of  the  Pure  Beason,  with  a  skilfid  at- 
tempt at  the  refutation  of  them  in  their  bearings.^m  the  great  inter* 
ests  of  morality  and  religion.  Besides  this,  in  his'  lectuces  on  the 
history  of  Moral  Philosophy,  we  have  an  account  of  Kant's  Ethical 
system ;  but  he  has  nowhere  attempted  even  a  complete  outline  of 
the  schemes  of  the  later  German  philosophers.  The  woi^  of  M. 
Matter,  on  SchelHng,  (1845,)  is  more  valuable  as  a  contribution  to 
the  history  of  literature,  than  as  a  philosophical  production.  M.  Ott^ 
doctor  of  law,  published  in  1844,  a  work  with  the  tiHe,  <^  Hegel  and 
the  German  Philosophy ;  or,  a  Critical  Exposition  and  Examination 
of  the  Prindpal  Systems  of  German  Philosophy  since  Kant,  and 
especially  of  the  system  of  HegeL"  His  notices  of  the  earlier  sys- 
tems is  superficial ;  it  is  a  book  upon  and  against  Hegel,  avowedly 
written  in  the  interest  of  the  Boman  Cailiolic  church  against  Pro- 
testantism. ^  Protestant  philosophy,"  he  assures  us,  <<  is  done ;  Hegd 
has  given  it  the  last  word."  And  the  result  of  it  is  ^  universal  ccm^ 
fusion."  That  Hegel's  system  left  M.  Otf s  mind  in  iSbh  state,  is 
quite  probable.  Besides  these,  and  some  earlier  productions,  now 
past  use,  which  give  an  account  of  the  German  systems,  ^e  French 
literature  also  contains  translations  of  some  of  the  more  impoitaitt 
works  of  the  German  philosophers,  afl  the  leading  ones  of  Kant, 
Fichte's  Destmation  of  Man,  Destination  of  Hie  liCanied,  also  \a& 
Theory  of  Science,  Schelling's  Bruno,  System  of  Transcendentid 
Idealism  and  Philosophical  Fragments,  (translated  by  W31m,)  and 
Hegel's  Lectures  on  Aesthetics. 

These  were  the  forerunners  of  Mr.  WlUm's  more  arduous  attempt, 
under  the  impulse  of  the  Academy. 

In  a  long  introduction  of  some  eighty  pages  the  author  ezpoonds 
the  points  of  view  under  which  his  criticism  is  conducted ;  gives  a 
rapid  sketch  of  German  philosophy  from  die  time  of  Leibnitz ;  and 
vindicates  the  general  division  of  his  woifc.  He  divides  the  modem 
German  philosophy  into  three  parts ;  the  first,  the  period  of  Critical 
and  Transcendental  Idealism,  comprises  Kant,  PidKs,  and  their 
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greai  q[^poiient  Jaooln;  tbe  seoood,  the  period  of  Abaoiote  and  Ob- 
jective Tdeailism,  gives  the  systemB  of  Schelling  aod  Hegel,  with  the 
difisentiiiig  and  opponog  schemes,  especially  those  of  Herbart  Each 
of  these  two  parts  is  in  two  volumes. 

The  first  volume  and  one  third  of  the  second  is  devoted  to  Eant, 
and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  and  sads&ctoiy  portion  of  the 
whole  work.  The  extent  of  it  was  demanded  by  the  programme,  and 
18  justified  by  the  inherent  importance  and  influence  of  Kant's  posi* 
tbn  and  system.  The  remainder  of  the  second  volume  is  devoted  in 
aJxwt  equal  portions  to  Fichte  and  to  Jaoobi.  Upon  the  dissent  of 
4he  latter,  and  upon  the  merits  of  his  dissent  great  stress  is  hud,  not 
more  perhaps  than  is  justified  by  the  importance  of  the  principles 
which  Jaoobi  advocates,  but  more  than  is  due  to  the  actual  infiuence 
or  the  plulosophieal  acuteness  of  his  works.  Nearly  four  hundred  pages 
of  the  third  volume  are  occupied  with  Schelling,  and  the  remainder  of 
this,  with  850  pages  of  the  fourth  volume,  gives  a  full  and  most  valua* 
ble  account  of  Hegd's  various  productions.  Under  the  head  of  Dis* 
aenting  and  Independent  Philosophy,  we  have  the  system  of  Schleier* 
madier,  Baader  and  Kranse,  and  even  those  of  Gothe,  Jean-Paul 
and  Alexander  v.  Humboldt.  And  last  of  all,  Herbart  is  described  as 
the  great  representative  of  the  opposing  philosophy,  and  of  his  various 
w<»ks  a  better  account  is  given  than  can  be  found  in  any  of  the  histo> 
ries  of  modem  philosophy.  And  yet  our  author's  critiod  estimate  of 
the  value  of  Herbart^s  system  hardly  assigns  him  his  due  importance  \ 
for  his  philosophy  may  now  be  said  to  be  the  only  system  which  is 
making  progress  in  Germany.  The  works  of  Drobisch  and  Harten^ 
fltdn  are  contributing  to  rescue  it  fiomthe  silence,  and  even  contempt, 
with  which  its  realistic  positions  have  been  treated  by  an  overbearing 
idealism.  Under  these  six  names,  then,  Kant,  Fichte,  Jaooln,  Schel- 
ling, H^el  and  Herbert,  M.  WiUm  recounts  the  history  of  modem 
Geiman  speculation.  Incidental  notices  of  the  writings  df  their  foUow"* 
ers,  the  lesser  lights,  are  scattered  through  the  volumes  and  the  notes. 

The  whole  work  is  <me  of  an  impartial  historian  of  philosophy. 
The  plan  uniformly  followed  is  to  give  a  full  analysis  of  every  impor* 
tant  work  <£  each  philosopher.  This  analysis  is  often  minute^  not  to 
aay  tedious.  The  main  points  are  fortified  by  translated  citations. 
At  the  end  of  this  analysis,  M.  Willm  gives  a  general  view  and  criti- 
eism  of  the  whole  system.  At  theendof  the  whole  work  there  is  the 
same  for  the  whole.  These  dtations  are  generally  generous  and 
manly  in  their  tone,  they  have  a  certain  air  of  independence,  but  they 
lack  precision*    It  hardly  seems  to  us  that  in  this  respect  the  work 
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angwenthededlgnoftlie  Acdtemj.  The  ipflioff  m  worthy  rfrmtgj, 
however,  in  not  lendii^  fau  autbarity  to  that  ^orifioodon  ef  the 
French  pfailosophiGal  Bnpremaoj,  with  whacfa  meet  of  the  French  ae^ 
oonnts  of  Gennan  philosophy  abound.  His  philoeophioal  trainifig 
has  evidently  been  mdier  Gennan  than  Fveneh.  His  podtioa  at 
Strasbiug  is  &y0rab]e  to  an  vnderalanding  of  both  the  natioDih 
And  we  think  that  no  one  ean  doabt  that  he  has  been  more  saceessftd 
in  transferring  German  phiiosophy  into  a  foreign  land  than  almost 
any  of  his  predecessors.  A  comparison  of  his  aeoount  of  HegePs  woik 
with  that  of  Qtt,  and  ^reo  of  his  exposition  of  Schelling's  system, 
with  that  <^  M.  Matter,  shows  his  superiority.  Cousin  is  here  his 
only  rivaL  The  Gennan  eategories  do  indeed  often  seem  strange  in 
their  French  garb,  but  that  is  maToidable;  and  the  anthor  haa  not 
sacrificed  Mthfulness  to  elegance. 

Our  aathor  is  no  blind  panegyrist,  and  still  less  is  he  a  blind  revis- 
er of  these  daring  Gennan  schemes.  He  gives  to  Kant,  the  hcmorof 
freeing  j^ilosophy  from  the  fatal  grasp  of  sensualism,  and  of  vindi> 
eating  the  autlMHity  of  our  moral  nature,  while  he  dissents  from  ail 
the  main  conclusions  of  his  criticism  of  the  Pure  Reason.  He  vin- 
dicates Fichte  from  the  charge  of  an  absolute  denial  of  an  external 
reality,  and  yet  is  not  sparing  in  his  oondemnataon  of  him  for  denying 
the  Divine  personality.  While  he  maintains  that  the  primitive  form 
of  Schelling's  system,  that  of  identity,  rests  on  a  gratuitous  hypothesiBy 
and  contains  decided  pantheistic  tendencies,  he  dare  not  deny  ite  in* 
flnence  in  elevating  our  ideas  of  nature,  and  in  contributing  to  a 
more  vivid  impression  of  the  immanence  of  God  in  his  works.  Of 
the  later  system  of  Schelling  he  does  not  give  an  account;  and  this 
would  be  a  serious  defect  in  his  work,  were  it  not  to  be  suf^lied  in  a 
future  volume,  which  is  promised.  His  criticism  upon  Hegel's  phflo- 
sophy  is  better  than  that  of  any  other  excepting  Kant,  assisted  as  he 
is  by  the  able  logical  works  of  Trendelenburg ;  its  defects  are  care* 
ftdly  stated,  its  pantheistic  tendencies  and  practical  conclusions  are 
opposed ;  while  fiill  credit  is  given  to  its  immense  systematic  power, 
its  ^rasp  and  comprehensiveness,  and  to  the  almost  unrivalled  philo* 
sophical  genius  and  attainmaits  of  its  originator. 

it  may  be  interesting  to  give  a  concise  statement  of  the  charooter 
and  results  <^  this  great  philosophical  movement  as  they  are  presented 
by  so  able  an  historian.  To  do  this  we  will  abri«^  and  translato 
some  portions  of  M.  Wiilm's  mm^nHing  summary. 

The  insufficiency  of  sensation  (or  ^  sensible  experience")  to  explain 
the  £EMte  of  oaosciousness,  and  the  impotence  of  materialism  in  ren* 
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dering  «b  aoeooii  of  mwal  aftd  iDtdleoliiil  ph«Mnena  an'  now  g«fr> 
erafiyoMweded;  aRwmftlimij  with  aflitBtiieoretiqil  and  pgacticaLeoii> 
seqnenoesy  is  foi«Ter  baaiflbed  from  raenoe,  thanks  to  the  united  e& 
brtB  of  the  French  and  Ihe  German  philosophy.  And  this  (riinnph 
ef  a  spiritoal  philosophy  in  tiie  nineteenth  centory  is  so  noch  the 
nsrs  lemaslab^  since  it  k  not  a  mnpk  raMaon,  hnt  has  bee^ 
ed  at  an  epoch  yAMa  the  physical  sciences  are  making  the  most  T^)id 
progress,  and  when  thought  has  been  expressed  with  the  greatest 
freedom* 

While  Kant  recognizes  internal  and  external  experience  as  the 
only  sonree  of  all  real  knowledge,  he  makes  this  experience  itself  to 
foea  prodoetof  the  activity  €^  mind,  and  in  the  general  laws  aaidfenna 
of  sense  and  of  understanding.  Jacobi  and  Herbart  are  realistB ;  they 
maintaJTi  the  independent  reality  of  external  objects ;  but  the  former 
at  the  same  time  regards  consciousness  as  the  guaranty  of  this  reality, 
and  as  the  natsral  seal  of  moral  and  religions  truths,  of  which  reason 
is  Hk^  organ ;  the  latter  recognizes  the  right  of  intellect  to  rectify,  to 
modify,  and  to  complete  the  data<^  experience  according  to  the  de- 
\  of  logic,  and  seeks  for  truth  £ar  beyond  the  empire  of  tho 


Fichte  has  made  too  much  of  the  subjective  element ;  but  he  has 
put  beyond  question  the  spontaneity  and  the  power  of  the  subject,  of 
the  ego.  The  results  of  his  system  confirms  the  position  that  the  ego 
cannot  by  itself  alone  compr^end  the  world,  that  the  real  world  will 
escape  us  if  we  renounce  seeing  with  the  eyes  and  feeling  with  the 
organs  that  are  put  at  our  service.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  besides 
the  thinking  subject  it  is  necessary  to  admit  the  existence  of  an  inde- 
pendent object;  which  is  however  in  relation  and  harmony  with  the 
egoy  acting  upon  it  and  ready  in  turn  to  be  acted  upon. 

Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling  and  Hegel  are  idealists ;  yet  in  different 
degrees.  Kant  professes  what  he  calls  the  critical  or  transcendental 
ideaBsm,  and  he  protests  against  the  system  of  Berkeley.  His  phi« 
kwophy  is  idealistic  in  respect  to  phenomena,  and  not  in  respect  fa 
things  as  they  are  in  themselves.  The  idealism  of  Fichte  is  more 
radical,  and  this  philosopher  was  able  to  keep  himself  from  nihifism 
and  fpom  atheism  only  on  the  basis  of  that  same  fmth  in  our  moral 
reason,  by  which  Kant  reestablished  the  truths  which  he  regarded  as 
theoretically  problematical.  The  idealism  of  Schelling  and  of  Hegel 
is  absolute  and  objective,  not  like  that  of  Berkeley,  but  in  a  wholly 
new  sense ;  it  might  be  more  justly  called  rationaliem  or  ahsolute  in-- 
teBeeiuaksnu    They  do  not  deny  the  real  existence  of  the  extemal 
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votldy  but  they  present  it  as  the  iasueof  mind  or  qiirity  as  made  who! 
it  is  by  spiritual  ideas,  which  alone  are  prunitiydj  and  essentiaUj 
tnie  and  reaL  They  admit  experience,  but  they  say  thai  this  only 
gives  us  the  sur&ce  of  things,  which  are  not  at  the  bottom  that  which 
they  appear  as  immediately  known  through  the  senses ;  their  endea- 
vor is,  if  we  may  so  exgreaa  it,  to  intellectualize  experience  by  means 
of  rational  intuition  and  by  the  necessary  evohitioDS  of  soToreiga 
thought 

Kant  assigns  to  reason,  as  the  faculty  of  cognition,  authority  only 
in  thewayof  criticism,  and  pretends  to  restrict  it,  so  far  as  real  know- 
ledge is  concerned,  to  the  limits  of  the  phenomenal  world;  yet  he 
attributes  to  it  a  relative  authority  as  a  logical  faculty,  but  an  abso- 
lute value  only  in  the  fonn  of  practical  reason*  The  ratJonalism  of 
Fichte  is  more  decided  than  that  of  Kant,  but,  not  being  able  to  ex- 
phiin  the  real  world  by  the  movements  of  thought  alone,  he  denies  it 
in  theory  and  admits  it  on  the  faith  of  practical  reason  alone. 

Jaoobi,  with  all  his  distrust  of  discursive  speculation,  of  the  specu- 
lation of  the  understandingj  which  wrongly  applies  the  maxims  of 
expmeace  to  matters  metaphysical,  is  yet  a  rationalist  in  according 
entiro  confidence  to  the  fondamental  convictions  of  man's  rational  na- 
ture, to  consciousness  fertilized  and  developed  by  observadoa  and 
thought 

Hevbart  is  a  rationalist  in  conceding  to  the  intellect,  not  the  right 
indeed  of  abstracting  from  facts  and  of  exercising  itself  in  the  void, 
but  that  of  interpreting  facts,  of  making  them  complete  by  analogy 
and  of  transfonning  them  by  reflection. 

ScheUing  and  Hegel,  in  fine,  make  human  reason  equal  to  the 
divine  intelligence,  make  it  the  depositary  of  eternal  ideas,  and  pre- 
tend, by  the  necessary  evolution  of  thought,  to  comprehend  and  re- 
construct the  universe,  the  natural  and  the  moral  order  of  things. 

BationaUsm  is  then  eveiywhere  dominant  in  the  German  philoso- 
phy ;  it  is  the  soul  of  it,  both  when  it  claims  to  explain  the  world  a 
priori^  and  when  it  acknowledges  the  necessity  of  starting  from  the 
data  of  experience. 

In  respect  to  religious  questions,  Kant,  Jacobi  and  Herbart  are 
theists;  but  Kant  recognizes  only  a  moral  theology,  Jaoobi  only  a 
theology  of  feeling,  and  Herbart  only  a  phyiuso^heolo^,  Fichte, 
ScheUing  and  Hegel  are  pantheists,  yet  with  difierences.  Fichte 
professes  a  sort  of  moral  pantheism.  The  pantheism  of  ScheUing  is 
more  material;^  that  of  Hegel  is  altogether  idealistic  or  logical. 

1  lUg  can  obIj  vpf^y  to  tiie  fint  form  of  SdMllfaig's  sjBtaa,  sad  erea  in  ap* 

plication  to  that  it  is  hardly  an  intelligible  ststement. 
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Thai  gnas  yiMitihftiHm  wfaieh  makes  matter  divioe,  and  iMA  ib  the 
aquivaleiit  of  atheism,  is  fcMreign  to  aU  these  systamg,  and  the  imn^rii 
and  indSgioiis  oonsequenoes  deducible  from  it  were  far  from  the 
thoughts  of  their  authors. 

Ai  to  the  immortalitf  of  the  soul,  it  appears  inoompatible  with  the 
panHieiam  of  Schcdiing  and  of  Hegel.  Yet  Schelling  himself  and  a 
ftaodoQ  of  Hie  school  of  Hegel  have  endeavored  to  reconcile  personal 
immortalitj  with  pantheistic  prindples.  Jaoobi  believed  in  it  witii 
all  his  sold;  Kant  made  it  a  necessary  condition  of  the  moral  law, 
certaiB  as  this  law  itself ;  and  Heibart  finds  this  dogma  so  simple  and 
so  eviduit,  that  it  seems  to  him  saperflnoas  to  prove  it ;  it  is  the  ne- 
isessary  result  of  his  doctrine  respecting  the  soul,  which  is,  that  it  is 
in  its  essence  simple,  and  hence  eternal  and  imperishable. 

in  respect  to  ethics,  Kant,  Jacobi  and  Herbart  may  be  placed  oa 
tnie  side,  over  against  SdieUing  and  Hegel ;  Fidite  occupies  tlie  oen'> 
tre  between  the  two  parties.  The  etbical  principle  of  Kant  is  wholly 
rational ;  that  of  Jacobi  wholly  from  feeling ;  and  the  monJs  of  Her- 
bart are  derived  from  botli  reason  and  feeling.  Fichte  advocates  a 
idnd  of  mystic  morals,  yet  strong  and  generous,  fiill  at  once  of  personal 
dignity  and  of  self-deirial,  of  independence  and  cf  devotedness.  in 
^fte  idealism  of  Schelling  and  of  Hegel  the  practieal  reason  is  sbsoib- 
ed  by  &e  theoretical,  and  morals  properly  speaking  occupy  a  seoon- 
daiy  place.  The  absolute  precept  of  pantheistic  idealism  is  tibis-^ 
know  ^tguif;  and  the  whole  destination  of  man,  in  this  system,  seems 
to  be  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  himself  as  absolute  mind. 

Moral  freedom  is  not  equally  guarantied  by  all  these  systems. 
According  to  Kant,  liberty  is  the  only  immediate  rational  &ct,  the 
4ynly  law  whicb  we  know  of  the  ^  intelligible  world. "  According  to 
Jacobi  it  is  so  certain,  that  it  is  his  scale  for  measuring  the  truth  of 
aystems.  He  is  ready  to  reject  without  further  examination  every 
scheme  of  &talism.  Fichte  makes  freedom  to  be  the  very  essence  of 
spirit,  the  principle  of  self.  Though  Herbart  does  not  deny  liberty, 
yet  he  does  not  condder  it  as  a  primitive  fact,  but  he  makes  it  the 
product  of  the  development  of  the  intellect,  €^  the  concurrence  and 
mutual  action  of  ideas.  Schelling  and  Hegel  profess  an  intellectual 
fiitafism.  Liberty  presupposes  an  individuality,  a  read  persmudity, 
sudi  as  pantheism  does  not  a&nit. 

As  to  tiie  philosophy  of  nature,  Kant,  Schellmg  and  Hegel  ex- 
plain every  thing  dynamically ;  opposite  to  them  is  Herbart,  whose 
physics  are  entirely  constructed  on  mechanical  principles,  although 
lie  gmHB  that  sodi  pvineqplas  are  not  soffieient  to  explain  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  organic  world* 
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All  tlieee  philosophers  have  had,  and  still  hare,  mnnenma  afte* 
rents ;  it  is  then  natural  to  suppose  that  there  is  in  each  system  a 
fond  of  truth ;  for  though  error  may  seduce  for  a  timey  it  cannot  long 
carry  the  best  minds  in  its  train. 

Tliere  was  a  time  when  ahnost  the  whole  philosophy  of  Geimany 
was  of  the  school  of  Kant ;  some  were  drawn  along  by  the  force  of 
the  current,  but  others  by  their  convictions,  and  am<Mig  these  were 
men  of  the  highest  distinction.  That  part  of  his  system  which  de* 
served  their  assent,  is  that  which  will  be  abiding — and  that  is,  the 
idea  of  a  criticism  of  the  human  understanding,  and  the  general 
spirit  of  his  ethics.  Such  a  criticism  of  the  nature  and  limits  of  oar 
knowledge  founded  on  an  examination  of  the  primitive  elements 
of  reason,  upon  an  analysis  of  consciousness,  will  ever  be  the  oUi^ 
tory  beginning  of  philosophy.  Such  an  examination  will  always  lead 
to  the  result  that  the  system  of  our  knowledge  reposes  upon  an  intel- 
lectual basis ;  that  the  <<  forms"  of  our  knowledge  are  funiiahed  bj 
the  nnderstanding.  From  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  conclude  with 
Kant,  that  all  our  knowledge  is  subjective,  but  only  that  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  is  from  our  point  of  view  alone,  limited  and  inad^ 
quate  indeed,  yet  true  in  itself  though  incomplete.  And  as  to  Kanf  8 
ethical  system,  the  general  formula  may  be  modified,  and  its  rigor  at- 
tempered, but  the  sovereign  principle  presented  by  him  in  all  its 
purity  and  majesty  can  no  longer  be  misconceived.  Kant  has  con- 
quered forever,  at  least  in  the  view  of  sdenoe,  the  ethics  of  prudence 
and  self-love.  His  indirect  proof  of  the  existence  of  God  and  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  as  necessary  conditions  of  the  moral  law,  will 
also  remain,  though  in  other  forms ;  and  his  idea  of  an  universal 
and  just  state,  as  the  providential  end  of  histcwy,  will  also  abide. 
His  theory  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  [to  which  he  was  instigated 
by  Burke]  has  been  the  commencement  of  a  new  system  of  Aes- 
thetics, not  false  but  incomplete,  for  beauty  and  snUimity  are  in  the 
objects  as  well  as  in  ourselves. 

In  Fichte  we  have  a  singular  union  of  an  heroic  idealism  with  aa 
ethical  system  of  pure  self-denial ;  no  one  has  more  strongly  in- 
dsted  upon  the  sovereignty  of  self;  no  one  has  carried  farther  a  re- 
gard to  duty ;  and  if,  for  a  time,  the  moral  order  was  his  God,  he  at 
least  showed  that  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  eveiything  to  the  object 
of  his  worship,  His  idealism  will  remain  as  a  testimony  how  far  the 
human  mind  can  go  in  the  attempt  to  draw  everything  fiom  its  own 
substance  —  a  proof  both  of  its  activity  and  of  its  inefficiency.  To 
have  the  right  to  profess  realism,  we  must  have  tried  the  way  of 
idealism  according  to  Fichte. 
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I  the  ezamizutdon  of  the  power  of  self,  which  was  the  t6m 
of  Fichte,  and  of  the  pore  reason  which  was  the  object  of  Eant^we 
bare  in  JacoM  an  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  an  analysis  of  onr 
actual  consdoosness,  illastrated  also,  by  die  Scotch  and  French 
schools  of  philosophy.  Though  this  will  not  give  us  a  system  of  phi- 
losophy^  yet  it  is  the  necessary  basis  of  such  a  system.  Here  are 
reyealed  our  fundamental  religious,  and  moral  and  aesthetic  feeUngS} 
ibe  disinterested  love  of  truth  and  science,  all  those  elementary  dis- 
pofiilaons  which  go  to  make  up  the  rational  nature  of  man.  Jacobi 
did  not  make  a  system ;  but  his  merit  consists  in  having  constantly 
opposed  the  voice  of  consciousnees  to  the  aberration  of  the  philosophy 
of  his  times. 

Sehelling  and  H^el  have  exaggerated  a  true  principle,  and  that  is 
the  harmony  between  our  spirits  and  the  external  world,  between  the 
subject  and  the  object,  the  concord  of  legitimate  thought  and  of  ob^ 
jective  realities.  This  principle  is  tacitly  recognized  by  every  posi- 
tive philosophy.  It  is  perverted  in  the  doctrine  of  absolute  ideality, 
and  in  the  pretension  that  man  can  attain  a  divine  and  absolute 
fid^ce,  and  reconstruct  the  universe  by  a  dialectic  process.  The  idea 
of  SchelHng,  in  his  philosophy  of  nature,  of  an  immanent  and  dynamic 
prindple,  by  which  the  universe  is  made  an  organic  whole,  is  indeed 
only  an  ideal,  and  it  may  not  ever  be  absolutely  proved  and  traced 
out ;  but  still  it  is  by  the  light  of  such  an  ideal  that  we  must  study 
nature ;  for  only  thus  can  we  have  a  science  and  a  progressive  science 
of  nature,  insteaa  of  a  map  of  facts  without  inherent  unity.  And 
this  may  be  done  without  ceasing  to  consider  each  thing  as  having  its 
relative  independence,  without  seeing  in  man  nothing  above  a  pro* 
duction  of  animal  life,  and  while  we  still  admit  that  Qod  is  the  cause 
of  all  the  order  of  the  universe. 

The  idea  of  Hegel  is  still  more  vast ;  it  is  to  the  whole  of  philos* 
ophy  that  which  Schelling's  is  to  the  philosophy  of  nature.  Hegel 
has  the  merit  of  having  laid  hold  of  the  problem  of  speculative 
sdence  in  all  its  grandeur,  and  having  attempted  to  carry  it  through 
an  the  departments  of  human  thought  Such  an  idea  of  unity  and 
system  as  he  propounds,  has  always  been  the  soul  of  philosophy^ 
though  it  can  never  be  absolutely  realized.  There  is,  indeed,  no  true 
philosophy  of  history,  without  the  supposition  that  the  human  race 
ift  advancing  to  realize  some  great  end,  that  of  universal  freedom,  of 
B  perfect  state.  There  is  no  true  history  of  philosophy,  if  we  see  in 
Its  causes  only  a  fortuitous  succession  of  systems.  We  may  not 
Adopt  the  end  or  the  scheme  which  Uegel  propounds,  either  for  phi- 
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loMi^y  Of  fiir*  hiBtoty ;  bat  we  mjj  tbit  haalery  cm  fab  rafeioHdly 
ccHLOcived  of  osly  as  a  progreas  towards  some  one  md^  and  tfaattho 
kifitoiy  of  philoeopliy  is  instracdve  only  as  we  Tiew>it  as  a  oanstant 
means  of  arriTing  at  real  truth. 

The  philosophy  of  Herfoart  is  contributing  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
fivrely  idealistic  systraoS)  and  may  be  the  transition  to.  the  re^tab* 
lishment  of  a  veritable  realism. 

Idealism,  as  an  absolute  and  final  system,  must  be  abandoned ;  bat 
only  in  its  ruins,  and  in  part  from  its  ruins  will  a  new  system  be  re- 
constructed. This  philosophy  will  not  be  the  old  dogmatism  which 
Herbart  has  striven  to  reestablish ;  it  will  be  a  realism  attempered 
by  idealism,  a  rational  realism,  founded,  not  on  the  dogma  of  the 
real  identity  of  subject  and  object,  of  thought  and  being,  but  upon 
the  harmony  which  God  himself  has  established  between  our  reason 
and  the  external  world,  between  intelligent  nature  and  real  nature, 
between  the  reason  which  is  in  us  and  that  divine  reason  of  which 
the  universe  is  the  expression. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  conclusion,  the  final  summary,  of  these 
elaborate  volumes.  Though  many  points  here  are  stated  too  indefi* 
nitely,  and  though  others  are  not  at  all  peculiar  to  the  German  sys- 
tem, but  a  part  of  all  philosophy,  yet  it  seems  to  us  that  the  summary 
is  upon  the  whole  cautious  and  candid.  It  may  appear  cold,  in  view 
of  the  theological  and  moral  questions  which  are  at  stake ;  but  the 
dear,  intellectual  dissent  of  a  candid  historian  of  philosophy,  is  a 
more  influential  authority  against  a  false  dogma  fiian  many  an  im- 
pulsive invective  of  those  who  know  not  the  difficulty  of  the  problems, 
especially  when  it  is  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  Frendb  Insti- 
tute. 

Of  all  the  works  that  have  appeared  upon  the  Grcrman  philosophy, 
this  one  is  to  be  most  commended.  The  account  of  these  bold  and 
difficult  systems  in  the  able  and  popular  History  of  Modem  Philos- 
ophy, by  J,  D.  Mbrell,  is  the  least  satisfactoiy  portion  of  that 
interesting  work ;  it  is  less  thorough,  and  the  results  of  less  inde- 
pendent investigation  than  are  his  sketches  of  either  the  French  or 
the  English  schools. 

M.  WiUm  promises  another  volume  to  complete  his  work,  whidi 
shall  give  an  account  of  the  later  philosophy  of  Schelling ;  of  the 
various  parties  in  HegePs  school ;  the  rage  of  Baner  and  the  despe- 
ration of  Feuerbach ;  of  the  disciples  of  Herbart  and  Fries ;  of 
Beinhold  in  Jena;  and  Ulrici  in  Halle ;  of  Weisse  and  the  younger 
Fichte;  of  Beneke  in  BerHn,  and  others  stilL    The  whole  is  to  Imi 
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completed  by  a  biUiograpiiical  revkm  of  tiboto  woriu  ia  G«nniBi 
pbikMophy  flmoe  the  time  of  Kant,  whuix  still  retain  tlieir  valiie  in 
the  varioos  departments  of  sdence.  And  he  trusts  that  the  final  im* 
preasion  left  upon  the  reader  wiU  be^  the  oonviotioiiy  that  '^in  the 
cooDtij  of  Kant^  sound  reason  will  eyentually  triumph  over  the 
vagaries  of  speculative  imagination  and  the  excesses  of  a  hang^My 
dialectics,  which  can  only  be  done  by  constantly  putting  ourselyes 
anew  in  the  right  pomtion  for  hearing  the  yoice  of  consciousness  and 
knowing  the  etenud  interests  of  humanity*'' 


ARTICLE    VI. 

COMMfiOTABY  ON  TflE  SECOND  AND  THIRD  CHAPTERS  OF 
THE  GOSPEL  OF  MATTHEW. 

From  the  German  of  H.  A  W.  Hejer*    By  B.  B.  Edwards. 

[Dr.  Meyer  is  consistorial  counsellor  at  Hanover^  and  pastor  prl' 
marius  of  the  dty  church.  Nine  Parts  of  his  Commentary  on  the 
New  Testament  are  published,  embracing  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts, 
end  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephesians, 
Philippians,  Colossians  and  Philemon.  Owing  to  the  demand  for 
iaew  editions  of  the  earlier  parts,  and  the  pressure  of  other  engage- 
ments, Dr.  M.  has  called  to  his  aid  Prof.  Huther,  of  Schwerin,  who 
has  prepared  a  Commentary  on  the  £pisUes  to  l^imothy  and  Titus, 
and  Dr.  Liinemann,  of  Gottingen,  who  has  published  a  Commentary 
on  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians.  Second  editions  of  Meyer's 
commentaries  On  the  first  three  Gospels,  and  on  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  have  appeared.  I^e  later  volumes,  and  espedaUy 
the  second  editions,  exhibit  very  marked  improvement  both  in  ability 
in  expounding  the  text,  and  in  orthodox  views  and  feelings.  In4he 
Preface  to  the  Commentary  on  the  Colossians,  1848,  the  author 
writes :  '<  tt  is  the  spirit  of  €rod  which  quickens  the  ckurch ;  and  it 
is  the  old,  simple  truth  of  the  Gospel,  which  makes  the  churdi  fi%e, 
and  one  and  invincible.  On  this  rock,  on  which  the  church  is  placed, 
w31  the  waves  and  foam  of  the  spirits  who  affect  another  gospel  than 
that  of  Nazareth,  break  and  disappear."    ^  The  stock  remains  the 
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sftme  as  dnl  wliieh'the  Refonnttioti  drew  ftom  the  divine  gem  of 
the  Oo^peL  All  life  whidi  doea  not  proceed  fnom  this  stock,  is  tbe 
Ule  of  deetiMoHon,  the  tnore  feverish,  as  noir,  the  mote  it  is  nourished 
only  from  wilhoat;  and  onty  the  more  dang«K>«s,  when  plneed,  a? 
now,  onder  the  powm*  of  the  restless  spirit  of  the  tunes.  Experience 
has  soffioiently  pjrodaimed,  and  it  eadsts  in  us,  that  we  are  to  grow 
np  in  conformity  with  the  Scriptnres,  to  that  unity  of  Gospel  fakh, 
whidi,  with  all  the  variety  of  iadiridnal  views,  tidces  not  away  the 
nnity  of  the  spirit,  and  stands  and  remains  on  the  fenndatiaD,  which 
is  God's  living  Son,  his  Light  and  Life,  his  Work  and  Spirit  in  his 
Word,  which  endures  forever,  while  the  fashion  of  this  world  pas- 
seth  away." 

The  following  passages  will  present,  perhaps,  a  favorable  specimen 
of  the  author's  mode  of  exposition,  though  his  views  are  still  more 
conservative  and  sober  now  than  they  were  six  years  ago,  when  the 
second  edition  of  the  Commentary  on  Matthew  was  published.  We 
have  omitted  some  conmients  and  references  as  not  interesting  or  im- 
portant to  the  English  reader. — ^Tr.] 

Chap.  II.  v.  1.  JHew^eWoff.  The  star  is  conceived  as  appearing 
contemporarily  with  the  birth,  v.  7.  How  long  it  was  after  the  birth 
before  the  Magi  came,  appears  approximately  from  v.  16,  according 
to  which,  with  all  Herod's  cruelty,  and  with  his  aim  to  make  sure 
work,  we  may  place  the  arrival  of  the  Magi,  with  the  most  proba- 
bility, somewhat  over  a  year  after  the  birth.  At  is  metabatic,  serving 
to  introduce  another  narrative.  ^  Bethlehem  Judah,"  to  distinguish 
it  from  Bethlehem  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulon.  Josh.  19:  15.  Our 
Bethlehem  (Ephratah,  Gen.  85: 16,  19)  lay  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
comp.  Judges  17:  9,  19: 1, 1  Sam.  17:  12,  six  miles  south  of  Jerusa- 
lem.i  h  ^fieqatg,  •»»''a  Gen.  26:  1,  2,  2  Sam.  21:  1 ;  "of  Herod,** 
Herod  the  Great,  son  of  Antipatcr,  received  in  the  year  714  U.  C, 
from  the  Senate  the  kingly  dignity,  through  Antony,  by  whom,  not 
long  before,  he  had  been  made  tetrarch ;  but  he  did  not  attain  actual 
possession  of  his  kingdom  till  717,  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
himself  and  Sosius.  He  died  in  750.*  Magi,  D^.ATJ ,  formed  among 
the  Persians  and  Medes,  a  much  respected  priestly  class ;  they  em- 
ployed themselves  especially  with  the  mysteries  of  nature,  astrology 

1  Relmnd  Pal.  p.  642,  RosenrnfiUer  Bibl.  Handb.  U.  1.  p.  1S8,  Bolmison  Re^ 
sewdies  XL  15S. 

i<  Wieseier  CluoDoL  Bynop.  1843,  p.  50.  On  the  wholo  Herod  fexoSlj,  Wolf 
Cnrae,  p.  60,  Jahn^s  Archaeologie  U.  1,  56S,  Schlosser  G«»cbich.  di  Fam«  Herod* 
Lcip.  181S,  Winer  Bealwort  1847,  L  p.  481. 
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and  meHemd.^  There  was  alao  moog  the  Babylooiaiis,  Jer.  89f  3, 
at  thd  time  of  the  Chaldean  dysatty,  such  an  oidexv  at  the  head  of 
whieSi  was  Daniel,  Dan.  2: 48.  The  name  Magian,  was  then  in  gen- 
eral traDsfioned  to  all  without  disdnodon  of  coontry,  Gommonly  wan* 
dering  orientalay  who  had  dedicated  themselTes  to  those  sciences.^ 
000  mer*  belong  to  ftdywy  MagiaoB  from  the  Eaet^  i.  e.  oriental  Ma> 
gians.  By  this  conneetiox^  the  position  of  the  woids  is  the  most 
oatuxal;  tiie  artkle  or  am,  etc^  is  not  required,  since  fidfoi  is  with- 
ont  the  article*  The  indefinite  phrase  ^  eastern  ooontnes,"  is  to  be 
left  indeinxte.*  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  MagjL  came  from 
^nhoLf  Persia,  Parthia,  Babylonia,  Egypt.  But  mother  from  the 
eBtirdy  indefinite  expression,  ^  from  the  East,"  nor  in  the  kind  of 
g^fts,  V.  11,  haye  we  anything  but  an  approzimAtely  sore  datum. 
Whdly  groundless  is  the  attempt  to  determine  the  number  of  the 
Uagi,  from  the  three  fold  gifts,  and  on  account  of  Ps.  72: 10,  Is.  49: 
7,  60:  3, 10,  to  regard  the  Magi  as  kings.  Are  we  to  view  them  as 
heathen^  as  most,  since  the  time  of  the  Fathers,  have  supposed,  or 
Jews  ?  lu  favor  of  the  first  supposition,  is  the  inquiry,  ^  Where  is 
he  who  is  bom  king  of  the  Jewif  and  how  consonant  also  was  the 
If  esftiaoio  idea  that  the  heathen  appeared  to  pay  hixnage  to  a  Jewish 
king?  Is.  60:  3  seq.!  The  expectation  of  the  Jews,  also,  of  the  uni* 
vasal  dominiou  of  their  Messiah  might  have  been  then  sufiEU^iently 
extended  in  the  oriental  countries,^  to  lead  actual  beatben  astrologers 
to  the  Jewish  capital,  with  the  intention  of  making  the  inquiiy.* 
^  JerosaleniL"  In  the  capital  they  expected  the  most  reliable  infer* 
mation* 

VsESB  2.  JTo^  gires  the  reason  of  the  question.  <<  His  star," 
the  star  pointing  out  his  birth.  We  are  to  conceive  of  an  extraor* 
dmary  star,  not  before  seen  by  them,  at  whose  appearing,  they  con- 
diode  from  astrological  rules,  the  birth  of  a  new  Jewish  king.  From 
the  word  M7]^,  not  acti^j  and  unquestionably  from  v.  9,  it  ap- 
pears that  a  constellation  is  not  meant  This  is  contrary  to  tbe 
opinion  of  many,*  who  refer  to  a  very  near  conjunction  of  Jupiter 

1  Herod-  L  132,  Diog.  Laert  1, 1-9,  Aclian,  V.  H.  2, 17,  Porphyr.  de  Abstin. 
an.  4, 16,  Cfc.  de  Diy.  1,  41,  FliiL  N.  II.  24,  29,90,  8. 
3  WelMin  in  loc^  Winer  H.  p.  49. 
s  Mt  8: 11,  24:  27,  Luke  IS:  29,  Bev.  81:  IS. 
«  Suet  Vesp.  4,  Tac  H.  5, 13,  Joseph.  B.  J.  6,  S,  4. 

•  Comp.  CaM.  Die.  Hist  B.  45, 1, 8s«t  Oct  94. 

•  Ss|te^  J.  C%.  Tero  sane  naialitio,  IVane.  ISOS,  Mfintar  Stem  d.  Weisen 
Copenh.  1S27,  Jdeler  HsnAb.  d.  Chroaol  XL  999,  Fankis,  Neaader,  Leben  J.  29 
Olshausea  donbtfiil,  Snibb«  Voileainu  96,  WiesfiJsr  Ghsaool  Syaop.  62,  iEibnud 
Krit  d.  Ersng.  Geicb.  p.  84S. 
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and  Saturn  in  the  constellation  Pisces,  which  occurred  IT.  C.  747; 
with  which  still,  Ebrard,  defining  dar^Q  more  exactly,  sees  in  the  star 
of  the  Magi,  not  that  constellation  itself,  but  the  new  star  of  the  first 
magnitude,  which  Kepler  saw  in  1604  at  the  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn,  but  which  disappeared  in  1605,  while  Wieseler  has  recourse 
to  a  comet  observed  in  China  in  A.  D.  750.  The  Jew  AbarbaneP 
concluded  from  a  similar  conjunction  in  1463,  that  the  birth  of  the 
Messiah  was  near,  and  indicates  the  constellation  Pisces  as  signifi* 
cant  for  the  Jews.  But  v.  9  points  only  to  a  remarkable  star,  to  one 
going  and  standing  in  a  wonderful  manner ;  so  it  is  clear  that  neither 
a  comet,  nor  a  planet,  nor  a  meteor  is  meant.  The  church  fathers 
conceive  it  to  be  an  angel.'  The  splendor  of  the  star  is  wondrously 
painted  by  Ignatius  ad  Eph.  19.  It  was  a  general  belief  of  antiquity 
that  the  appearance  of  stars  denoted  great  changes,  and  particularly 
the  birth  of  important  men.*  The  Jews  especially  believed  in  a  star 
of  the  Messiah.^ — «V  t^  opatoX^.  Some  translate,  "in  the  rising.*** 
But  on  account  of  v.  9,  where  the  antithesis  of  er  rf  aratoliy  and 
ov  ^ro  noudiof  obviously  bring  out  the  local  difierence ;  and  on  ac- 
count of  catb  arar.  in  v.  1,  the  translation  "  in  the  East* '  is  to  be 
preferred,  which  also  well  agrees  with  the  ucu  ijX&Ofur  following— 
ftQOCKVPHr,  by  casting  one's  self  down  with  the  face  on  the  ground, 
before  one,  reverence  and  subjection  were  denoted.  Gen.  19: 1,  42t 
6,  18:  2,  48: 12,  Herod.  L  184,  Nep.  Con.  8.  Curt.  5,  2.  6,  6. 

Verse  8.  Herod  trembled  as  he  feared  the  overthrow  of  hia 
throne ;  the  inhabitants  were  troubled  as  they  expected  the  cruelty 
of  their  tyrant,  revolutions  and  political  horrors,  it  then  being  the 
belief  that  very  sad  times  would  precede  the  Messianic  kingdom.* 
'legocoXvfia  fem.  form.  Comp.  8, 5,  Jos.  de  BelL  J.  1, 5, 7, 18,  c  Ap. 
I.  1047. 

Verse  4.  Ilaftag — XaoS  is  not  considered  by  Fritzsche  after  Gro- 
tius^  as  a  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrim,  but  as  an  extraordinary  conven- 
tion of  oZZthe  chief  priests  and  scribes,  in  order  to  investigate  the  thing 
more  exactly.    But  the  words  themselves  admit  the  meaning  Sanhe^ 

1  liIaAjne  haschnah,  Amst  1547. 

•  **  A  dlTine  and  angelic  power,  appearing  in  the  emblem  of  a  8tw.**  Theoph  jl- 
>  Wetstein  in  loc,  Banr  Symbol  n.  MjthoL  IL  908. 

«  Bertholdt  ChriatoL  Jud.  p.  55. 

•  Ebrard,  Wieaeler,  etc.  Comp.  Stob.  EcL  Fhys.  1,  SO,  Lake  1:  78. 

•  The  dolorea  Meaaiae,  Sanliedr.  f.  98.  a.  Shabb.  118, 1.  Ughtfbot  Hor.  ad 
Hare.  13, 19.    Scfaotlgen  Hor.  II.  612,  Bertholdt  Christ  Jod.  p.  45. 

T  ^^  Ad  aaaemUy  of  leuned  men,  extra  ordlnem,  oosvened  by  the  kibg.** 
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dMb^  sane  dik  is  deinted  even  witkrat  the  U^ 
with  them  are  called  the  mfw^ng^  BesldM,  it  was  in  the  higho* 
eal  degree  in  acoordanoe  with  the  impcwtanoe  of  the  matter  and  the 
intenestB  of  the  king,  to  lay  the  question  before  the  Sanhedrim,  so 
as  to  obtain  an  official  solution  of  ihe  same  as  a  basis  for  further  pro» 
ceedings.  Hence  I  prefer  the  common  explanation  ^'a  full  session  of 
the  Sanhedrim  "  so  that  all  the  chief  priests  and  elders,  who  belonged 
to  the  Sanhedrim,  are  meant^ — o^is^i^  mdoded  partly  the  actual, 
directing  high-priest,*  partly  those  priests  who  had  bef<Hre  filled  Uiat 
office,  (for  then,  through  the  arbitacary  caprice  of  the  Bomaas,  this 
hoDor  was  often  changed,  Jos.  Antt  15,  3  )  and  probably  also  the 
leaders  of  the  twenty-ibur  cbMses  of  the  priests,  1  Chnm.  24: 6» 
2  Chron.  86: 14,  Jos*  Antt  28, 8,  8.  —  y^ap^itfreii?,  t^^O ,  in  Luke, 
§Ofuxoi  and  pofwdMaKctloh  were  the  teachers  and  interpreters  of  the 
divine  law,  who  as  coonseUors  in  religious  and  dvil  illations,  mostly 
belonging  to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  and  partly  tD  the  Sanhedrim, 
were  hig^y  esteemed.* — yawStm  not  in  the  future  sense,  of  a  certain 
future  represented  as  present,  Bemh.  Syntax  p.  371,  but  purely 
present.  The  inquiry  was:  ^  Where  is  tiiie  Messiah  bom? ''  The 
Sanhedrim  were  to  say  what  they  knew  on  the  birth  place  of  the 
Messiah.  In  this  general  form  the  question  is  to  be  left,  in  which 
Herod  reserved  wholly  to  himself,  the  question  whether  the  birth 
had  already  happened,  or  was  still  to  take  place. 

VsBaB  6.  In  Mioah  5: 1,  which  passage  is  here  freely  quoted,  and 
not  aeoording  to  the  Sept,  the  sense  is,  "  Though  Bethlehem  is  too 
unimportaut  to  be  reckoned  among  the  prindpal  cities,  stall  a  gover- 
nor of  Jndah  shall  prooeed  from  thence.''  In  Matthew,  this  thought, 
with  a  little  variation,  is  reversed :  ^  Bethlehem  is  sorely  an  important 
place,  since,"  etc  Henoe  it  is  unnecessary  with  Grotius  and  others, 
toti^e  the  passage  in  Mkah  interrc^;ativdy,  ^  Art  thou,  then,  BeUi* 
khem,  too  small,"  etcu?^ — y^  only  in  derived  sense  m'^,  then,  and 

1  Comp.  SO:  IS,  26: 3 ;  OH  the  contrary  in  S7: 1,  the  yf^oftftatue  are  not  named. 
See  al0O  Acts  15: 15, 24: 1. 

i  On  the  V'^'^ndD  conButing  of  71  zocmbers,  the  highest  poMoo-xoligioos  court 
of  the  Jews  after  the  exile,  see  Buxt.  Lex.  Talzn.,  p.  1514,  Selden  de  Synedriis, 
Reland  Antt  Sacr.  2,  7.  Hartm.  Verbind.  d.  A.  T.  173,  Winer  Realw.  II,  551, 

••O  %MfevV,  VSnin  inb,  Lev.  15: 10.  Winer,  L  502. 

^Reland  Antt  Sac  3, 9, 17,  Li^tfoot  Hor.  in  loc.  and  at  Mt  23: 4.  Saioer 
Thesanr.  on  y^<V¥*^  Winer  IL  426. 

^  [  The  quotation  made  hy  the  Sanhedrim  is  not  verbally  accurate.  Tlie  great 
object,  however,  for  whidi  it  is  cited  is  perfectly  clear,  namely,  that  the  Messiah 
was  to  be  bom  in  Bethlehem.    This  point  only  wae  important    Great  freedom 

8* 
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property  the  difltriet  in  whieh  the  dfy  lies. — ISca^Mm 
Mat  nMcetor,  thus,  MX^  Gen.  17:  6.^ — ftotftami,  oorap.  the  Homerie 
notfung  Xomp.*    Finally,  this  passage,  which  in  Ificah  refers  to  a 
great  king  <^  David's  family,  is  also  explained  in  the  Bahhins  of  the 
birth  of  the  Messiah.    Schottg.  and  Wets. 

Ybbsb  7.  jia^Qa  inoonaistent  enough,  since  secresy  coold  only 
Itwaken  suspicion,  but  to  work  piivily  is  natural  for  a  bad  man ! 
The  inquiry  for  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  star  has  its  ground 
in  this,  that  the  suspicious  Herod  already  thought  of  tibe  possibility  of 
not  again  seeing  the  Magi,  and  that  then  he  should  stall  have  a  datum 
for  further  proceedings  against  the  hied  child,  comp.  t.  16.— -mv 
<pM90(iaPOV  dat^fog,  ^  Not  the  b^inning,  but  the  continuance  is  de- 
noted." Grotius.  Heiod  asks :  ^  How  long  since  the  star  appear- 
ed ?"  How  long  it  has  been  visible,  namely  in  the  East,  t.  9.  So 
the  Fart,  is  to  be  construed  as  in  the  Present  tense,  not  in  the  sense 
of  the  Aor.  or  Impezf. 

VsRSE  8.  noQsvd^iPng  and  immediately  after  Adw ;  these  and 
like  participles  are  not  to  be  explained  as  Hebraistic  pleonasms,  but 
they  serve,  in  all  languages,  especially  the  ancient,  to  impart,  by  a 
pe<mliar  circumstantiali^  a  vividness  to  the  commencement  of  sen- 
tences and  the  by-clauses.' 

Vebsb  9.  <<  After  they  had  heard  the  king,  they  departed.  A 
simple  description  of  their  artless  deportment— ^-^  And  behold  the 
star,**  etc  They  travelled  by  night,  according  to  the  well  known  ori- 
ental custom.  Bengel  on  idciy  ^  toto  itinere  non  viderant  stellam.'* 
Winer,  318. — mfolJYBif.  In  the  opinion  of  some,  the'  star  did  not 
again  appear  tiQ  the  Magi  reached  Bethlehem,  and  they  translate  the 
verb  in  the  Fhip.,  had  preceded.  But  tiQ9^8P  is  Imperil,  and  is 
never  used  in  the  sense  of  the  Plup.,  and  the  entire  theory  proceeds 
only  from  the  effort  to  diminish  what  is  remarkable ;  and  it  is  contra- 
ry to  the  character  of  the  narration.    The  common  explanation  only 

in  the  matter  of  qiiottlioii  from  the  Old  Test  is  every  wheie  obTiotu  in  the  New 
Test  "  e'>i:Vtt  in  Mlc  5: 1,  is  pr.  the  families  into  which  each  tribe  was  <Uvided,  the 
heads  of  which  were  called  crfeVit  Zech.  12:  5, 6 ;  and  Mat  bymeton.  puts  ^/</ft- 
i^eg  chiejk  of  families  for  the  fomilies  themselves,  as  also  for  the  cities  in  which 
they  dwelt  Bobinson's  New  Testament  Lex.^Ta.  ] 
1  Comp.  Hcb.  7:  6,  Lib.  Enoch,  p.  196. 

*  Examples  from  the  classics  in  Baphel,  Kypke,  Alberti,  Wetstein  and  Eis- 
ner.   So  nyn  of  a  goTemor,  2  Sam.  5:  2,  Jer.  23:  2  seq. 

•  KfihnerGr.n.i6Se,A.2,SchoolQr.EDg.T^.p.472.  On  this  ass  of  ^i»* 
fivMf,  see  Qersd.  Beitr.  p.  103. 
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msampiMdA  to  tliewmdi  uA  tie  oonneetkii:  ^  The  6Uur  west  UAm 
them  on  their  jouniey  £rom  Jenualem  to  BetUehem,  and  remained 
atandkig  over  the  plaee  (hooee)  where  ihe  efaild  was.'' 

Vkbu  10.  S^ifOt  on  adverbs  at  the  end  of  a  aentenee^  see 
Sehafer  ad  Demoe.  V.  367,  Bomemann  Xen.  Anabi  2,  6,  9. 

YsR8E  11*  It  is  not  to  be  said  that  Matthew  knowB  nothing  of 
the  stall,  (Lake,)  or  of  the  hoie,  (Apodypha,)  for  the  Magi  did  not 
oome  tiU  after  the  bkth.  <<  The  ehild  with  Meu7'' so  naturaDy  come 
together,  that  ih%  omitting  to  mention  Josef^  is  to  be  attributed  to  no 
design.  ^Treasures."  Symbolical  applications  of  partieukr  gifts 
are  arbitrazy.^  It  was  and  is  still  the  custom  of  the  East,  not  to 
eome  before  prinees  withoot  presents.  Gen*  43: 11, 1  Sam.  10:  27, 
1  K  10:  2,  Aelian  Y.  H.  1.  31. 

Verse  12.  Xmthe  simple  oimj^  further  narrating.  — M^^uvru^ 
^apftg,  ^  An  answer  having  been  received,''  ^  being  admonished  by 
a  divine  response."  The  preceding  inquiry,  where  it  is  not  men- 
tioned, is  presupposed.  Oomp.  Acts  10:  22.  ^  Thus  they  had  de- 
sired, or  had  asked.''  The  Pass,  occurs  only  in  New  Test,  and 
Josephus.  This  direction  to  the  Magi  was  not  designed  to  seeurethe 
safety  of  the  child,  vs.  13  sq.,  but  their  own. 

Vebse  13.  04ur9nu.  The  historic  Pros,  in  lively,  vivid  narra- 
tive^—jto^  iff  snfioii  eoif  ''till  I  shall  have  given  thee  direction.''  — 
90V  imAdaau  This  construction  of  the  Infin.,  with  the  Gen.  of  the 
article,  expresses  intention.^  It  is  not  a  Hebraism  (^  with  the  In&«,) 
but  genuine  Greek,  when  that  language  was  flourishing,  but  still  more 
cemmon  in  the  decline  of  the  Attic.^ 

VsasB  15.  Top  viof  fiw  is  referred  in  Hos.  11: 1  (cited  after 
the  ordinal  text,  not  after  the  Seventy,)  to  the  Israelitish  people, 
who  are  called  in  the  Old  Test,  in  the  theocratic  sense,  Son  of  God, 
Ex.  4:  22,  Jer.  31: 9.  The  Seventy  have  ra  t6»a  avtw.  The  Sra 
nhi^n&p  here  refers  to  the  carrying  down  of  Jesus  to  Egypt,  and  his 
abode  there,  which  must  take  place,  in  order  that  the  prophe<^  might 
be  fulfilled ;  [no^  &«  here  means,  not  in  order  that,  but  so  thaL  The 
event  took  place,  so  that  there  was  a  fulfilment    This  is  ccMnmonly 

1 "  They  had  brought  frankinceiMe  and  myrrh  to  him  as  God."—  Chrys.  *  They 
had  given  gold  to  him  as  lung,  irankincense  as  God,  myrrh  as  to  hki  about  to 
taate  of  death."— Theoph. 

>  John  1: 29,  44,  9: 13,  Acta  10: 10,  Matthiae  \  504, 1,  Ktthncr  IT.  p.  63,  School 
Gr.  p.  337,  Winer  809,  Znmpt  Latin  Gr.  p.  431. 

>  Fiiiiadw  hi  loeo  and  Xxenr*  IL  Winer  p.  37S. 
*  MflttUse  p.  ia&7,  Bemb.  8ynt  367. 
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mprded  m  aa  aooommotefani  of  language  to  ma  Lovd,  wUeh  i 
aiiginaflj  apfilifid  to  the  Israelii^ 

y£Bfi£  16.  '^90  dtnoic  8C.  mudogf  ^of  two yaacsy"  so  the  Syr. 
and  Arab. ;  also  Bexa  comddjy  a  HmuKs.  Othen  sappose  dienw^ 
to  be  Geiu  neat,  a  bCmaiu.  This  is  entirely  oontmy  to  the  tuns  lo* 
quendi,  for  in  all  the  parallel  pasaageB  fimn  the  Heb.  and  Seventy, 
a  nuucaline  is  to  be  supposed  from  the  context)  Numb*  1:  3, 20: 45» 
£flr.3:8,  lGhron.27:28,2Chn»*81:16.  The  males  of  two  yean 
amd  younger,  Herod^  aooonMng  to  this  narratLve,  canaed  to  be  mnr* 
dered,  in  ordsr  to  accomplish  his  design  the  more  onerru^ly*  He 
had  ascertained  from  the  Magi,  that  according  to  the  timecf  the  s^ 
pearing  of  the  star,  the  child  must  be  in  his  second  year*  ^  In  ail 
its  districts : "  single  houses  and  hamlets  outside  of  Bedtlehem,  which 
yet  bctoiged  to  its  territcwy. — ivamUx^^  CalmL  oorrectiy:  ^Mat- 
thew q;>eaks  according  to  the  feeling  and  opinion  of  Herod." 

Versk  18.  Jer.  31: 15,  here  fireely  cited  accordiag  to  the  Sev** 
eaty,  treats  of  the  carrying  away  of  the  Jews  to  Bahylon,  whose 
calamity,  their  ancestor,  Rachel,  laments.  According  to  the  typical 
explanation  of  Matthew,  the  lament  of  Rachel,  represented  by  the 
prophet,  is  transferred  to  the  murder  of  the  childrm  of  Bethlehem, 
whose  children  are  hen,  since  she  was  Jacob's  wife^  and  the  mother 
of  Jo8q>h  and  Benjamin,  Gen.  35: 18 ;  and  this  typical  sign^eaace 
of  Rachel's  sorrow  was  so  much  the  more  present  to  Matthew,  as 
Rachel  lay  buried  near  Bethlehem,  Gen.  35: 19.  Some  think  that 
Matthew  has  conoeived  of  Rachel  as  the  representative  of  Bethidiem, 
or  of  the  Bethlehem  mothers.  But  why,  according  to  the  typical  ex-* 
planation  of  the  prophetic  words,  should  not  Rachel  herself  appear 
as  wailing  over  the  slaughter  of  those  children?  Now,  Ramah, 
where,  aooordii^  to  the  prophet,  the  lamentation  is  heard,  is  viewed 
by  Matthew  as  the  type  of  Bethlehem.  After  the  old  expositors, 
Euinoel  arbitrarily  explains :  ^^  The  place  is  not  indicated  where  the 
kmentation  arose,  but  that  to  which  it  extended,  so  that  it  signiies, 
'  that  it  was  heard  far  and  wide.' "  Ramah  was  in  the  tribe  of  Ben* 
jamin,  six  Roman  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  the  border  fortress  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  towards  Judah,  not  far  from  Gibeah.^  Here 
were  the  exiles  held  in  custody.  Jer.  40: 1  —  ^qSivog  etc,  three  sim- 
ilar conceptions  are  placed  together,  to  strengthen  the  common  fun* 
damental  idea.  See  examples  in  Wets.  The  dd  canon,  that  the 
Part,  stands  for  the  finite  tenses,  is  false.'    A  simple,  easy  connection 

1  Reland  FU.  959,  Winer  Remlw.  11. 300,  Bobimon  IL  815-17. 
'^  Winer  Gr.  p.  395,  Boderion  ad  8<iph.  0«d.  GoL  ftM,  Itili.  J)«.  IL  ad.  2 
Cor.  p.  43,  ad  Bom.  I.  p.  281,  Herm.  ad  Yigcr.  776. 
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of  the  Pttrk  iriOk  Ifce  ibileverb  is  poa^OewHii  i)iiWtf#^  0»  wMi 

aocettible  ta  oomfort**^  The  iint  I  prefer  as  tlie  most  natoml  and 
most  agreeable  to  the  patfaetio  style,  so'that  ^^BmMkire&p^;*  td^ 
kvws  in  fl|ipositloik ;  rar  tfie  writer,  nMyved  b j*  the  grevity  of  the  eao* 
eeeding  flentfanentSy  tnnis  from  a  Part*  to  a  fiidte  Tetb** 

Vsma  20.  T$dnpuKat'^^rita99t9c  is  to  be  midentood  merely 
of  Herod.  The  PL  rery  often  oeenrs  where  a  generie  idea  is  ex- 
pressed, and  then  denotes  the  object,  not  in  reqieet  to  the  nnmber, 
bat  the  cat^orj  to  whidi  it  belongs.*  This  eonstnietion  is  ofteB, 
spedallj  in  the  tragedians,  emphflde.^  Some  explain  the  word  of 
Herod  and  his  ooonsellors,  bnt  against  v.  19 ;  others,  of  a  ploralia 
exeellen.,  in  the  highest  degree  inconsistent  with  the  deekration  of 
an  angd  in  regard  to  a  deceased  tyrant;  stfll  others,  beeaose  the 
words  are  borrowed  from  Ex.  4: 19.  But  the  similaritj  is  either  ae» 
ddental,  or  designedlj  chosen  for  the  sake  of  the  historical  paralld* 
—  Cttw  tijr  i^xiTT  <^to  seek  after  the  fife."*  Herod  died  of  a 
hndnome  disease,  in  the  87th  year  of  his  reign,  and  in  the  TOth  of  Us 
age.*    The  tyrant  died  in  despair. 

YsBSB  SO.  Augostos,  after  the  death  of  Herod,  divided  his  king^ 
dom  among  his  Ibar  sons,  as  follows :  Ardieiaiis  had  Jndea,  Idmneay 
aodSaaittria;  Antq>as,  Galilee  and  Peraea;  Phifip,  Bataaea,  Tr»» 
ehmids  and  Anranitis.  The  last  two  were  named  tetrarchs.  Ardie* 
has  had  the  title  cf  edmarch,  whidi  he  woold  hare  exchanged  for 
the  regd  title,  if  he  had  been  found  worthy  of  it,  Jos.  Antt  17, 11» 
4.  On  aeoomit  of  his  cruelty,  he  was  banished,  after  nine  years,  by 
Angnstas,to  Viennein  Gaul,  Jos.  Ant.  17, 19, 2,  B.  J.  2,78,  saddled 
there — ^oiWsir  is  here  used  in  a  general  sense,  '^to  goveni.'*^— » 
iyepflhy,  for  Archelans  was  Ifte  his  father  in  a  sospioious  temper  and 
cmelty,  Jos.  Antt  17, 11,  2 — ixii  im!LM»  a  well  known  case  el 
attractlop,  aceordmg  to  wbidi  adTcrbs  of  rest  are  connected  with 
▼etbs  expressing  direction  towards  an  olgect*    ^Parts  of  Galieei'^ 


^  On  the  diilbreiice  between  jwl  ov»  and  ov^i,  see  Hartnng  PartikelL  I.  21 S. 

>  Kfihner  ad  Xen.  Hem.  i,  1, 30,  RobbinB's  ed.  p.  270,  EfUm.  6r.  II.  376. 

>  Wmer  Gr.  p.  900.  «  Herm.  ad  Viger.  p.  739. 
*Cdaip.Boia.ll:8.  Th«PlntFk«s.,asoABn,iahcfeii9edtiibttBntirely,Boai. 

4:4,GsLl:S8,]^4:Sa. 
•  Jos.  B.  J.  1.  as,  1,  ft,  Soaeb.  H.  K  1,  6, 8,  Jof.  Antt  17, 8. 1, 17.  9, 3. 
7  Papers  Lex.  Lass. 

•John  7: 85, 8: 21, 11: 8, 18: 8,  Berentjr,  Dent  1: 87,  S  Smb.  17: 18.    Bo  fiv  it 
1  iiilb  i«rl«  flOcpraiiDg  direcclni,  Sim,  I)s^ 
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i  e.  to  Gittlee.    The  ^roloptaoiit  MaApm  was  known  to  be  miMler 
Aan  Ardieians. 

Vebsb  88.  *EX&m9  to  CMBlee^ci^  «oZir.  «fe  bdottgs  not  to 
iMWir,  batto  x<ifyjtiy<w» with  wMA  h  sliiMki;  MnrVik iftvotrea the 
fint  of  the  preceding  motion  ooimeoted  widi  the  aefedenent^  aad  so 
that  thufift^WBepredommaat  in  the  mind  of  tiie  writer.^  NaaareliL 
WM  in  Lower  Gafiiee,  in  the  tiibe  of  Zebahmy  on  a  hill,  Luke  ^  20, 
with  pleasant  environs.^-- om>^  not  eebalac»  bat  wi  ctrAt  thatS^^ia 
«M  ifipefu  not  the  PL  of  catagorj,  aeoording  to  whidli  Iniah  OM^ 
be  meaity  bol  the  prophets  fai  generaL— -on  not  the  redtadTe^ 
widdi  onlj  introdooes  the  worda  of  ano&er,  Kttn.  IL  p.  478,  bu^ 
DUe;  sinoe  no  express  declaration  is  quoted* 

GsAP.  in.  v.  1.  'Bif-^ktawmc,  Ex.  &  11,  S8,l8.88:  1,  a  lax 
designation  of  time,  whkh  still  always  points  to  a  ftr^going  date, 
Mark  1: 9,  Lake  9: 1 ;  here  ^^in  the  time  while  Jesus  stSI  remame* 
in  GaHlee."  Ibtthew  leaps  orer  the  history  of  the  yonth  of  Jesus, 
Mid  goes  at  once  to  his  Ibrerannw,  pnrtfy?  as  he  mii^  be  ignorant  of 
tUi  early  histoiy,  partly,  since  he  was  concerned  only  with  tiie  leading 
facts  in  regard  to  the  Messiah.  The  TSgne  expression,  ^  in  those 
days,*  belongs  to  flie  simplicity  of  nnstadied  historical  writing,  as 
Ex.  3: 11,  where,  with  the  same  expression,  the  time  is  meant  in 
wideh  Mosee  remained  at  the  Egyptian  coart;  not  the  tteeof  hia 
oUlcHM)od,  V.  10,  bat  of  Us  manhood.  Bengel:  «  Jesns  dweffing  at 
Maaareth ;  an  interval  is  denoted,  not  brief,  bat  marked  by  no  greater 
dumge.''  di  is  metabatic  -—  naqwfl^.  is  present  historieaL  ^  Desert 
of  JxtdetL!^  Jodges  1: 16,  Josh.  5:  61,  a  tract  devoted  to  pasturage, 
little  bnilt  upon  or  inhabited,  beginning  at  Tekoah  and  extendhig  to 
tiw  Dead  Sea.^  The  local  notice  in  Lake  8:  9,  8,  is  nnre  exact,  but 
that  of  Matthew,  with  ^vhom  the  wUdemeas  is  not  bounded  by  the 
valley  of  the  Jordaa,  is  not  inoorreet 

Veesb  2.*  MBCofosArs  denotes  the  change  of  the  moral  fbdHngs, 
wUeh  was  requisite  in  order  to  a  participation  in  the  Messianio  kiog« 
dom.  Sanhdr.  f.  92, 2.  ^  If  the  Israelites  e:^ercise  penitence,  then 
they  are  liberated  by  the  Bedeemer,'*  In  the  mouth  of  John,  the 
oonceptaon  oonld  only  have  been  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  expres* 

■I  ■    '  I  III  l«      ■■<         III      I    ■■■     I     l>  II      I     ■■■ ■.  ■     ..^IMI   ■    .1* .1 

^Gomp.  4: 18,  Acts  7: 4,  KUui.  n.  p.  817,  WfflM  New  Test  Xhtt.  p.  47. 
3  Bdsnd  PaL  p.  96,  Winer  Realw.  IL  p.  14S,  Bobin.  m.  ISS-SOO. 
•[It  BeemB,  hovever,  to  be  ecbatic,  and  tobe  eqidralflat  to  iimi9ilj9faf^  ▼.  le, 
8:17,  — Tb.] 

*  Bob.  Pai.  n.  p.  isa,  seq.    Winer  Beslw.  n.  p.  698. 

*  See  Ton  Bohdea  Ml  d.  Teafer  Sa  s.  Leb.  a.  Wfakea,  Lllbeek,  1898. 
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Bii^BdapDiteiaBtaooQrdiikg  to  tlie  JDonl  ieamA  of  tbekWylMtf 
tiot  the  ChneHaMf  aiooordiog  to  which,  r^e&tanee  hw  faith  in  Cbxwt 
wm  itB  jmiufwimto  etmae^j^once,  «fttf  whkh  the  Holy  Spifii  xeawei, 
«gtab]i8hes  and  ooupleles  the  new  moral  life,  Acts  2i  8S. — nyv*^  ^ 
neati  for  Joiin  expected  that:  Jeaus  would  establiah  his  kixi^doHi.*-* 
^/SMilewTOrov^Moi',  theldagiomoft^  (tfaePListolie 

explamed  fiom  the  conceptum  of  the  seven  heareiuu  2  Cor.  12: 2») 
80  named  only  in  Matthew;^  elsewhere  in  the  N.  Test,  ^hingdom  of 
.God,"  ""kingdom  of  Christy"  or  absohitelj  ''the  kuogdoDL"  It  is 
ealkd  the  Measlamc  kingdom,  not  beoaiise  the  words  ot  ov^^cifWeaEr 
piess  Godj  but  beoaiCBe  tbis  kingdom  is  oonoeiTed  as  desoeadingfWw 
Iteaven  and  entering  the  world,  GaL  4:  36.  The  oommon  idea  of 
the  Jews  in  regard  to  the  Messianic  kingdom,  was  predominantly  po- 
litioo-natioiial,^with  the  fanatical  stamp  of  an  naiversal  domimon,  to 
last  a  thooaead  years ;  the  Messiah  awakes  the  descendants  of  Abi»- 
ham;  then  fioUow  the  reign  of  a  thousand  years;  the  resurrection 
and  oondenmation  of  the  beaten;  the  descent  of  the  hearenly  Jen»- 
salem,  and  ti>e  eternal  life  of  the  descendants  of  Ahraham  on  the  eartl^ 
whidi  is  to  be  transformed,  along  with  the  uniyeiBe*  With  Christ  and 
^he  apostles  the  idea  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  is  not  natLomiJ,  but 
universal,  i.  e.  so  that  the  participation  in  it  is  not  conceiyed  as  de* 
pending  on  a  connection  with  Abraham,  bat  on  faith  in  Christ  and 
Che  moral  state  conditioned  thereby,  without  distmeticn  of  nations ; 
hence  the  reli^oos  and  moral  point  of  view— the  idea  of  an  actual 
theocracy-** comes  into  the  foreground,  without  the  idea  of  the  ani- 
yersal  dominkm,  tlie  expectation  of  the  renovati<m  of  the  world,  the 
resurrection,  the  judgment  and  eternal  ^ory,  losing  their  positive  sig^ 
nificance,  troth  and  worth.  These  expressions,  <^  kingdom  of  hea^ 
ven,"  etc,  never  sign^y  else  than  the  Messianic  kingdom,  even  in 
those  passages  where  ^ey  teem  to  denote  the  chorch,  the  Christian 
refigion,  etc  That  Jdm  the  Baptist  had  embraced  the  idea  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom  in  its  moral  aspect,  and  free  from  Jewish  prqjn* 
dice,  without  still  giving  up  the  political  dement,  11:  3,  is  shown  in 
vs.  7  seq» 

Verse  3.  It  was  the  Jewish  belief,  orig^uaatiog  from  Mat.  3: 1, 
that  a  greater  prophet  would  precede  the  Messiah*  Men  generally 
expected  Eli^ ;  others,  Moses,  Jeremiah,  Isaiah. 

Verse  4.  Avtoq^  ^but  he  himself,  John,  who  was  speaking,'^ 
forms  a  tranntion  from  the  predicdon  in  respect  to  the  Baptist,  to 

iXsrg.Midi.  4,  S) and  often  in  the  BabbteSi  Wiets.  p.8M. 
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ttd  delineMion  of  the  historical  penon.  «He  had  hh  gannent  of 
earners  htar^"  distingiiiBhing  him,  and  constaiiily  worn  by  faiin.-* 
mtw  18  neither  to  be  written  cevtw^  nor  is  it  a  pleonasm.  It  is  ap- 
pn^riate  frouk  the  position  of  the  narrator,  and  is  without  refleziTe 
emphasis.  Coarse  garments  for  dothing  and  for  tent-coverings,  are 
stiU  pi>epared  hotit  camei-hair,  Winer  L  645.  **  Leothem,'^  not  from 
a  luxurious  material,  but  sudi  as  Elijah  wore.  The  dress  and 
food  of  the  Baptist  corresponded  to  his  stem  character*  ^—fo^vr  the 
Sing,  denotes  the  part  of  the  body  around  which  he  wore  the  girdle. 
Several  kinds  of  locusts  were  eaten,  Ler.  11:  22.  This  is  still  done 
bk  the  East,  specially  by  the  poorer  classes.  The  wings  and  bones 
are  removed,  the  remainder  is  sprinkled  with  salt,  and  either  cooked 
t)r  eaten  ^w.^ 

Vsasift  ft.  ^The  country  around  the  Jordan,"  }^'*I2  ^ICS^y  Gen. 
18: 10, 11, 1  SI  7: 37,  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  now 
«1-Ghdr.*  On  the  custom  of  symb<^cal  washings  ameng  the  Jew^ 
<3en.  85:  2,  Ex.  19: 10,  Num.  19: 7,  and  other  nations,  see  Wets,  in 
loc,  Meiners's  History  of  all  Belig^ons,  p.  81,  etc^  John's  bi^ytisra 
was  not  a  modified  use  of  the  Jewish  proselyte  bi^ytism.  For  the 
latter — the  oldest  witaess  in  respect  to  which  is  in  the  Gemara  Baby* 
Ion.  Jebamoth  46,  2,  and  about  which  Philo^  Joeephus  and  the 
older  Targumists  are  wholly  silent  ^-^  was  not  introduced  till  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  While  the  temple  stood,  proselytes  were 
admitted  by  circumcision  and  the  presentation  of  an  offmng,  which 
last  was  preceded,  as  every  offering  was^  by  a  lustration,  which  the 
proselyte  administered  to  himself,  as  a  Levitical  purification.  But, 
John's  baptism  is  to  be  viewed  in  connection,  not  only  with  this  lus« 
tration,  but  in  general  with  the  religious  usages  of  the  Jews  in  respect 
to  washings,  and  their  symbolical  meaning*  That  there  was  an  ex* 
pectafaon  of  a  special  Messianic  baptism,  is  improbable— iSojEiol4H 
^Wftepou  Is  a  summary  or  a  spcdfic  confession  meant?  <Hie  or  the 
other,  according  to  the  difference  of  individuals  and  their  relations. 
The  compound  veri>  marks  the  open  and  earnest  confessicm.  Acts 
18:  88. 

Vbrss  7.  <<  Pharisees^"  (from  u}«^a  to  separatej  the  separated), 
received,  besides  the  law,  traditions ;  taught  a  doctrine  of  fate,  stUi 
Without  denying  the  freedom  cf  the  will ;  immortality  (and  as  it  re* 
spects  the  pious  in  other  bodies^  not  a  resurrection  of  the  body,  and 
kiot  a  transmigration  of  souls) ;  good  and  evil  angels,  and  they  affect^ 

3  ISiebnhr  Bciae  L  402,  Wiiiir  1. 4S7.  >  Winer  L  SOI « Bebiosen  n.  SM^ 
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edaholylifa.^  The  Sftddoceei  (from  ^n:(?),admawledged  nerdy 
the  wxitten  law,  not  the  Pentateuch  only,  but  the  whole  Old  Testa* 
meaty  bat  with  the  excliuioai  of  tradiii<Hi8,  denied  the  existence  of 
supejior  spuits,  fate,  immortality,  and  held  to  severe  moraLi ;  they 
were  in  less  esteem  among  the  people  than  the  Phariseo<s,  against 
whom  they  fcMined  a  detennined  opposition ;  still  they  were  nume* 
Toas  among  the  principal  men  and  the  rich.* — ini  the  moral  direction 
of  the  aim,  L.  23:  48,  Winer  Gr.  p.  485.  It  has  not  the  meaning  of 
a^futy  ^  that  they  mig^t  oppose  his  baptism."  They  came  with  the 
design  of  being  baptized,  but  were  offended  by  the  preacliing  of  re- 
pentance and  of  punishment,  Luke  7: 30.  —  i^d.  artful,  wicked  men^ 
Is.  14:  29,  59:  6,  Ps.  58:  5.  "  Wrath  to  come,''  the  Divine  wrath  to 
be  poured  out  when  the  Messiah  comes  to  judgment,  1  Thess.  1:  10. 
The  Jews  appropriated  this  wrath  to  the  heathen,  John  to  tiie  godless, 
who  repented  not.  The  wrath  of  God  is  not  the  punishment,  but  the 
holy  feeling  of  absolute  displeas^^  towards  the  wicked^  from  wliich 
punisiiment  proceeds  as  a  consequence,  Kom.  1:  18,  Kphes  2:  3.— 
f9/uw  ano  is  a  pregnant  construction  ''  to  flee  and  thus  remove  them* 
selves,'*  Is.  48:  20.  The  Aon  Infin.  denotes  the  action  as  moraejitary, 
Kithn.  IL  p.  80,  exhibiting  the  point  of  the  outbreaking  of  the  wrath,  in 
which  also  the  flight  is  realized.  Meaning :  ^'  Can  no  one  have  taught 
you  that  ye  should  flee,*"  etc 

Vkkse  8.  Consequence  from  the  preceding :  "  With  your  present 
character,  ye  cannot  esci^  punishment ;  cons(»quently,  so  conduct  as 
is  meet  for  those  who  have  repented."  "  To  bring  forth  fruit,"  a  fig- 
urative expression,  borrowed  from  a  fruit  tree.  Acts  2G:  20. 

VcBSE  9.  JoxM  is  never  pleonastic,  and  can  in  no  place  be  neg* 
lected,  Winer  Gr.  p.  697 ;  **  think  not  that  ye  may  say,"  etc. ;  **  in 
yourselves,"  reflection  represented  as  the  language  of  the  inner  man« 
comp.  Ileb.  ^'  he  said  in  his  heart,"  Ps.  4:  5,  10:  G,  14: 1.  <'  Abrtiham 
to  your  father."  The  Jews  believed  that  the  children  of  Abraham 
would,  as  such,  share  in  the  salvation  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  for 
Abraham's  righteousness  would  be  imputed  to  tliem.  *'  Ciod  is  able." 
^  He  may  exclude  you  from  salvation,  and  from  thc2>o  stonc!>  1}  ing 
around  the  Jordan  may  raise  up  others,  who  shall  be  Abraliam's  gen' 
nine  children,"  Rom.  iv.,  Gal.  iv.,  John  8:  39,  40. 

Verse  10.  The  deciding  moment  is  already  near,  afler  which  the 
unworthy  shall  be  excluded  &om  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  and 

1  J;ihn  ArchaeoL  III.  117,  De  Wette  Arcliaeol.  §  274,  Winer,  11.  244. 

^  John,  II.  203,  Winer,  11.  252,  Grossmann  de  Philosopli.  Sodd.  Lips.  1836. 

Vol.  VllL  No.  29.  9 
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be  cast  into  G^ieiins.'--iMti  'abo/  <even/  The  verbs  in  tiie  Ptes. 
tense,  ixanz.  and  fiaUu  mean  ^  what  will  haf^pen  inonediaftely  and 
certainly,"  with  special  definiteness,  not  the  genond  sense,  ^  aoeustoHH 
ed  to  be  hewn  down,"  etc 

Yebsb  11.  *<  Still,  /  am  not  the  one  who  shall  dedde  in  vegard 
to  the  reception  or  rejection,  bat  it  is  the  ifefwoA. — ug  fisr.  daioles 
the  cnm  ci  the  baptism,  Winer  Gr,  p.  478. — ip  Sdau  instromentaL 
The  opposite  higher  baptism  of  Jesus  ^  with  the  Holj  Spirit  and 
fire  "  shows  that  the  points  indicated  as  instrumental  are  redfHrocal, 
comp.  Mark  1:  8,  L.  3: 16,  and  that  us  fi«r«r.  is  only  a  more  exactly 
defining  by-clause.  In  Mark  and  Luke  the  coming  of  the  Messiali  as 
such  is  brought  out  emphatically.  The  Pres.  denotes  the  near  and  de* 
finite  commencing  Fat.  —  ei  ovh  st/a  etc  *^  Compared  with  the  Mes- 
siah I  am  too  small  to  be  his  most  menial  slave"  To  carry,  to  put  on 
and  take  off  the  sandals,  was  the  office  of  the  meanest  daves,  among 
the  Jews,  Greeks  and  Romans.  —  ir  frr«  ce/.  x.  srvQi,  ^  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,'  those  among  you  who  shall  believe  in  the  Messiah;  with  the 
fire  of  Grehenna,  those  who  reject  him.  Both  ideas  are  figuratively 
represented  as  ''  to  baptize,"  so  far  as  the  two  are  the  opposite  as* 
pects  of  the  Messianic  lustration,  by  which  believers  are  sanctified, 
unbelievers  are  cast  into  hell. 

Verse  12.  Ov  is  not  pleonastic ;  ^  he  has  his  fan,  appropriate  to 
him,  in  his  hand,  ready  to  use."  Comp.  Is.  9:  5  in  Sept.  ahopftf  ]n4t 
an  open,  circular,  smooth  place  in  the  field  itself,  where  the  grain  was 
trodden  out,  either  by  oxen,  or  a  threshing-sledge  drawn  by  oxen^ 
Rob.  Pal.  III.  143,  Winer  n.  591.  «  The  floor  is  purged  in  order 
that  the  grain  and  chaff  may  be  separated,  and  each  coUected  for  their 
appropriate  destination."  In  the  image,  <<  the  floor  of  the  Messiah," 
does  not  denote  mankind,  but  the  place  where  he  has  assembled  them, 
and  determines  the  separation  of  the  judgment,  Mat.  25:  31  —  33. 
The  compound  diaxad',  denotes  the  purification  throughout,  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  The  granaries  were  mostly  dry,  subterranean 
vaults.  —  axvQOP  not  simply  chaff  in  the  narrow  sense,  but  the  worth- 
less parts  of  the  stalk  and  ear,  which  remain  after  the  threshing. 
"  The  Messiah  will  take  the  worthy — those  who  repent — into  his 
kingdom,  but  the  unworthy  he  will  pve  over  to  the  eternal  punish- 
ment of  Gehenna." 

Verse  13.  Tore,  then^  as  John  was  announcing  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah,  and  was  baptizing  the  people.  .  Jesus  would  be  baptiaed 
by  John,  because  he  was  conscious  that  it  was  the  will  of  God,  in 
order  to  inaugurate  him  formally  and  solemnly  as  the  Messiah* 
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Vebse  14  This  passage  does  not  eontaradict  John  1:  38,  as  the  lat- 
ter asserts  that  John  had  not  known  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  or  he  needed 
to  hare  his  belief  oonfinned  by  the  risible  proof  of  the  descent  of 
the  dove.  —  dfexooXvsr,  more  emphado  than  the  simple  verb  —  ijd 
XI^M»j  ^If  either  of  ns  is  to  be  baptized,  I  have  need  to  be  bap- 
tijEed  by  thee  as  the  most  worthy,"  Grodns.  '^  And  oomest  thou  to 
me?"  a  question  expressing  astonishment^  for  nothing  was  said  of 
baptism  in  the  divine  announcement,  John  1:  ^Z. 

Vebse  15.  "Agtiy  now,  allow  it  now. — ^pir,  thee  and  me.  '^  AH 
righteousness,"  everything  which  it  becomes  us  to  do. 

Vebse  16.  Ev&vg  is  connected  with  M^j  ^  after  he  was  bap- 
tized, he  went  up  immediately."  **  The  heavens  were  opened,"  not 
a  brightening  up  of  the  sky,  not  a  storm  quiekly  disi^ypearing,  but 
an  actual  opening  of  the  h^ens,  in  whioh  the  Holy  Spirit  descends, 
Ss«  1: 1,  John  1: 52,  Aeto  7: 56,  1b.  64s  L — mh^  refers  to  Jesus  and 
10  the  Dat  oommodi,  ^'fov  Je8us."-^sZ}a  the  sulijeot  is  not  John,  but 
Jesus ;  y  mitip  is  not  for  sV  avtiw^  KtOm.  (  628, 1.—^  as  a  dove." 
Ifuie  3:  22  says  expressly  that  the  dcrve  descended  sr  emfUAtm^  eidec, 
in  a  bodily  form,  whidi  determines  the  more  mdefinite  expressions  of 
the  other  evangelists. 

Vebse  17.  qmtnj'^lJYWiriu  We  are  neither  to  supply  iyifno^ 
Bor  does  the  Fart,  stand  for  a  finite  verb,  but  we  are  to  traxisiate, 
^  and  see  there  a  voice,"  etc,  Luke  5: 12, 19:  20,  Aets  8:  27.  o  o/- 
mtiftigt  the  Article  does  not  make  the  expression  emphatic,  dilectis* 
sinins,  but  it  is  grammatically  required.  The  IJivine  voice  solemnly 
proclaims  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  o  viig  fiov,  whidi  designation  of  the 
Messiali  from  Fs.  2:7,  in  the  Chrisdan  consdousness  was  not  amere 
official  name,  but  was  at  the  same  time  of  a  metaphysical  import,  de- 
noting the  gmem  fiiJtam  in  his  spiritual  nature. 
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ARTICLE    VII. 

SPECULATIVE  PBOXOSOPHT. 

By  Rev.  Bobert  Tambnll,  Hartford,  Ck>]in. 

1.  An  Sistortcal  and  Critical  View  of  the  Speculative  PliUoeaphy  of 
Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  J.  D.  MoreB,  A*  M,  New 
York,  Carter  and  Brothers,  1850. 

2.  Cours  De  VIRttoire  De  La  Philosophie  Modemey  Par  M  Victor 
Couein.     Didier,  Paris.     1847. 

F£W  terms  are  more  indefinite  in  their  meaning,  and  more  van* 
Ant  in  their  application,  than  that  of  Philosophy.  Sometunes  it  is 
used  as  equivalent  to  Psjchologj,  or  the  science  of  mind ;  then  it  is 
made  to  denote  some  particular  branch  of  speculative  inquiry,  in  the 
reakn  either  of  matter  or  of  spirit  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear 
x>f  the  philosophy  of  life,  the  philosophy  of  health,  and  the  philoso- 
phy of  digestion  I  Indeed  philosophies  wonderfully  abound  in  mod- 
em times,  and  one  might  suppose,  from  the  prevalence  of  the  tenoi 
that  we  liye  in  the  most  philosophical  era  that  ever  dawned  upon 
our  race.  We  have  philosophies  of  religion,  of  morals,  of  language, 
of  rhetoric,  of  art,  of  history  and  of  politics.  In  Grermany,  and  to 
some  extent  in  France,  and  in  this  country,  the  term  philosophy  is 
frequently  used  to  designate  ontology,  or  the  science  of  absolute 
being;  but  the  province  of  this  science  has  never  been  exactly  de- 
fined, and  is  to  most  persons,  a  terra  incognita.  Natural  philosophy 
has  a  province  tolerably  well  defined,  though  physical  or  positive  sci- 
ence is  its  more  common  and  certainly  its  more  appropriate  designa- 
tion. Philosophy,  properly  so  called,  or  speculative  philosophy  is 
occupied,  though  not  exclusively,  with  the  nature  and  manifestations 
of  spirit.  It  transcends  all  physics,  and  is  thence  justly  styled  meta- 
physics. 

"  The  first  man  that  reflected^**  says  Morell,  "  was  the  first  specula- 
tive philosopher ;  —  the  first  time  that  ever  thought  returned  to  in- 
quire into  itself  and  arrest  its  own  trains  was  the  commencement  of 
intellectual  philosophy ;  and  once  commenced  it  was  inevitable  that 
philosophy  should  continue  as  long  as  a  problem  was  left  in  the  men- 
tal or  moral  world  to  be  solved.  The  primary  efforts  of  reason  to 
get  at  the  ground  principles  of  human  knowledge,  were  naturally  weak 
and  imperfect ;  but  as  refiection  advanced,  the  path  became  clearer. 
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imtO  some  indmdiial  of  ttioretlian  ordinal^  power  arriTed, 

as  he  considered,  at  a  aolutioii  of  the  main  problems  oi  human  life, 
and  sent  it  forth  into  the  world.  This  was  the  first  system  of  phikw- 
ophy." — p.  20. 

But  inquiry  does  not  stop  at  the  human  mind;  all  things  both  in 
the  reahtt  of  matter  and  of  spirit  have  their  causes ;  and  hence  philos- 
ophy has  been  viewed  by  some  as  ^  that  which  is  to  explain  the  prin* 
eiples  and  causes  of  all  things."  Hence  we  may  hare  a  philosophy 
ef  all  possible  matters  in  heaven  above  and  in  earth  below.  Speculap 
tive  philosophy  may  be  made  to  cover  the  entire  ground  of  human 
knowledge,  and  indude  both  psychology  and  ontology.  It  may  con- 
stitute at  once  the  science  of  man  and  the  science  of  God,  in  other 
words  it  may  cover  the  whole  domain  of  being  and  thought,  and  thua 
stand  forth  to  the  world  as  the  science  of  sciences,  the  primal  and  es- 
sential philosophy  of  the  universe.  *^  By  some,"  says  Morell,  (p.  21,) 
^  it  is  termed  the  science  of  the  absolute  and  universal ;  others  de- 
nominate it  that  branch  of  human  knowledge  which  is  conversant 
with  abstract  and  necessary  truth."  In  a  note,  he  says,  the  following 
definition  has  been  suggested  to  me  as  comprehending  every  essential 
point — philosophy  is  the  science  which  reduces  aU  things  to  the  region 
of  pure  ideaSy  and  then  traces  their  connection  and  unity  J*  He  adds, 
in  the  text ;  ^  All  these  definitions,  and  many  others  which  might  be 
mentioned,  amount  in  fact  very  nearly  to  the  same  thing.  If  it  were 
necessary  to  make  the  idea  of  philosophy  stall  clearer,  perhaps  we 
might  say  that  it  is  the  science  of  realities  in  opposition  to  that  of 
mere  appearances, — the  attempt  to  comprehend  things  as  they  are, 
rather  than  as  they  seem.  Starting  originally  from  phenomena,  in* 
temal  or  external,  it  seeks  to  discover  what  reality  there  is  beneath 
them,  what  is  the  law  of  their  development,  and  what  the  ground 
of  their  existence.  Thus,  if  it  treat  of  the  subjective  world,  it  in- 
quires into  the  nature  and  validity  of  our  faculties,  into  the  true 
foundation  of  our  knowledge  and  faith ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  treat 
of  the  objective  world,  it  strives  to  look  through  the  outward  appear- 
ances of  things  and  comprehend  the  essence  by  which  they  are  up- 
held ;  having  done  this,  it  next  seeks  to  determine  the  connection  that 
subsists  between  subject  and  object,  and  the  common  origin  from 
which  they  both  proceed.  In  carrying  on  this  process  of  inquiry,  the 
human  mind  can  never  content  itself  with  a  superstructure  of  knowl- 
edge which  is  either  uncertain  in  its  foundations,  or  imperfect  in  any 
of  its  parts ;  accordingly  the  philosophic  spirit,  when  once  begun,  ev- 
er strives  after  a  perfected  system,  in  which  every  phenomenon  within 

9* 
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or  aroond  it  shall  be  accounted  for,  and  every  problem  analyzed  or 
solved." 

In  this  view,  philosophy  must  tstke  an  illimitable  range.  It  may 
have  a  beginning,  and  even  a  progress  towards  perfection ;  but  when 
and  where  can  it  end?  When  or  where  attain  perfection?  In 
a  word,  when  and  where  can  it  assume  the  character  of  a  true 
science  ?  Every  secret  revealed,  every  problem  solved,  every  myste- 
17  illumined,  knowledge  will  be  complete.  Man,  nature,  God,  the 
universe  —  all  will  be  explained,  without  a  difficulty,  or  a  doubt! 
Such  a  pursuit  may  well  be  termed,  in  the  honest  language  of  Mo- 
lell,  ^^  the  striving  of  man's  reasoning  to  comprehend  the  great  prob- 
lems of  the  world  within  and  the  world  without,  to  probe  their  real 
nature,  and  assign  their  real  origin."  p.  22.  Well,  too,  may  Cousin 
say,  that  philosophy  is  "  la  lumiere  de  toutes  les  lumieres,  Tautorite  des 
autorites  —  the  hght  of  all  lights,  the  authority  of  authorities,"  and 
exclaim,  in  a  sort  of  rapture,  ^^  that  mystery  is  a  word  which  does  not 
belong  to  the  language  of  philosophy."  ^  If  some  thoughtful  person 
should  here  offer  a  suggestion  touching  the  limitations  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  iaevitable  ignorance  of  mankind,  or,  at  least,  the  inca- 
pacity of  most  persons  to  understand  even  the  first  elements  of  such 
a  philosophy,  Schelling  will  reply,  with  a  superb  disdaia :  "  Really 
one  sees  not  wherefore  Philosophy  should  pay  any  attention  whatever 
to  incapacity.  It  is  better  rather  that  we  should  isolate  Philosophy 
from  all  the  ordinary  routes,  and  keep  it  so  separated  from  ordinary 
knowledge  that  none  of  these  routes  should  lead  to  it  Philosophy 
begins  where  ordinary  knowledge  terminates."^  Language  this  quite 
natural  in  one  who  claims  to  be,  par  excellence,  the  expounder  of 
what  Plato  calls  "  the  royal  Science." 

Allowing  that  such  a  philosophy  is  possible  in  the  present  condition 
of  man,  allowing  at  least  that  contributions  with  reference  to  its  at- 
tainment may  be  comm<<nced  and  indefinitely  prosecuted,  it  will  be 
admitted  that  its  first  and  most  essential  department  must  be  a  well- 
digested  account  of  all  our  mental  phenomena,  or  what  is  ordinarily 
termed  psychology ;  and  yet  strange  to  say,  Morell,  Cousin,  Hamil- 
ton, and  other  eminent  philosophers,  speak  of  such  a  psychology  as 
yet  a  desideratiinu^    True  we  have  psychologies  for  schools  and  acad- 

1  Introduction  k  1'  Histoire  de  la  Philosophic,  p.  18,  97. 

*  Nc«e  Zeitschrift  fiir  Speculativ  Physik,  Vol.  11.  p.  34. 

'  Schelling,  who  in  this  respect  differs  from  Cousin,  frankly  abandons  p93rdio1- 
ogy  as  utterly  useless  in  his  system  of  rationalistic  science.  To  him  it  is  a  thing 
altogether  empirical. 
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emies,  tmt  Uiey  are  either  mere  compilatioiis,  or  fragmentaiy  diBquisi<* 
tiong,  or,  what  is  worse,  mere  hypothetical  speculations  on  the  science 
of  mind.  A  single  portion,  for  example,  of  Cousin's  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Philosophy,  in  fact,  a  mere  criticism  of  Locke's  Essay  on 
the  Human  Understanding,  has  been  dignified  with  this  tide,  and  pub- 
lished as  a  text-book  for  schools  and  colleges !  A  most  emphatic 
proof  of  the  low  point  to  which,  in  this  country,  philosophy  has  fallen. 
Bauch's  Psychology,  Upham's  Mental  Philosophy,  and  works  of  a 
similar  character,  contain  many  good  suggestions,  but  their  intelligent 
authors,  we  are  sure,  would  not  daim  them  sa  complete  scientific  ac- 
counts of  our  mental  phenomena.  In  the  writings  of  Locke,  Kant, 
Reid,  Stewart,  Brown,  Cousin,  Hamilton  and  others,  we  have  valua- 
ble contributions  to  the  science  of  mind,  but  assuredly  no  complete 
and  consistent  psychology.^  Still  the  great  majori^  of  philosophers, 
as  we  courteously  term  them,  have  plunged  into  the  deepest  questions 
of  Ontology,  have  discussed  the  nature  and  origin  of  ideas,  the  e8« 
sence  and  "  genesis"  of  the  universe,  nay  the  very  nature  and  consti- 
tution of  Grod,  and  confidently  published  their  lucubrations  as  systems 
of  Philosophy !  Thus  we  have  the  Subjective  Philosophy  of  Fichte, 
the  Absolute  Idealism  of  Hegel,  the  Nature-Philosophy  of  Schelling, 
and  the  Eclectic  Philosophy  of  Cousin.  Yet  an  insatiable  curiosity 
will  lead  all  reflective  minds  to  pry  into  the  causes  of  things,  not 
simply  into  their  occasional  or  phenomenal,  but  their  absolute  and 
essential  causes.  The  highest  problems  pertaining  to  themselves,  to 
nature,  and  to  God,  in  spite  of  all  hazai-ds,  will  engage  their  attention. 
Bold  and  speculative  minds  will  sweep,  or  attempt  to  sweep  the  whole 
field  of  thought,  and  give  us  the  true  theory  both  of  matter  and  of 
spirit.  In  such  efforts  doubtless  some  grand  and  lofty  ideas  may  be 
struck  out,  some  magnificent  and  finely-wrought  theories  projected, 
some  ineffable  glimpses  may  be  opened  into  the  very  centre  and  es- 
sence of  things.  But  surely  a  compi-ehensive,  coherent  philosophy  of 
the  universe,  to  say  the  least,  is  only  an  imaginary  possibility,  to 
which,  thus  far,  we  have  taken  only  some  initial,  and,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, rather  unsatisfactory  steps. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  a  historical  and  critical  account  of  such 
speculations,  if  properly  executed,  must  possess  great  interest  and 
value,  and  deserve  the  profound  study  of  every  thoughtful  mind. 
The  materials  for  such  a  history  are  accumulating  with  great  rapidity. 

*  The  metaphyBical  vritings  of  DeecartefJ,  Leibnitz,  Fichte,  Schelling,  and 
Hegel  are  mostly  rationalistic.  Facts,  if  used  at  all,  are  pressed  into  the  service 
of  abstract  theories. 
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Bnicker,  Tiedemfom,  Tennemaiin,  Hegel  vod  Bitt^asun^  the  Ger- 
nuuB,  Stewart  and  Hamilton  in  England,  and  Cousin,  Damiron, 
Saisset  and  Saintes  in  France,  have  labored  suceessfiilly  in  different 
departments  of  this  field.  Though  aTailing  himself  of  the  labors  of 
his  predecessors,  Morell  has  added  a  yakiable  contribution  on  the 
philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  oentuiy,  particularly  that  department 
of  it  which  includes  the  more  recent  speculations  of  the  German  phi- 
losopher&  His  style  is  clear,  vigorous  and  even  elegant,  though  fre- 
quently diffuse  and  declamatory,  and  on  this  account^  occasionally 
wanting  in  philosophical  precision,  though  for  this  very  reason  prob- 
ably more  agreeable  to  most  readers.  His  mind  also  is  orderly  and 
systematic,  and  his  powers  of  analysis  and  criticism  are  certainly  con- 
siderable. It  is  true,  that  his  fundamental  principles  of  criticism  and 
even  his  historical  arrangement  of  details  are  those,  almost  word  for 
word,  of  Cousin  and  Damiron.^  Many  of  his  finest  analyses  are  bor- 
rowed from  these  or  similar  sources,  and  what  is  of  greater  conse- 
quence, most  of  the  results  to  which  he  seems  to  have  arriyed,  are 
precisely  those  of  the  French  Eclectic  SchooL  He  has  made  some 
slight  criticisms  on  Cousin,  and  taken  some  gentle  exceptions  to  one 
or  two  of  his  positions ;  nevertheless  he  has  adopted  nearly  all  his 
fundamental  principles,  both  of  historical  criticism  and  systematic 
philosophy.  This  is  strikingly  the  case  with  reference  to  the  doctrine 
not  only  of  the  spontaneity  and  absolute  authority  of  the  "  pure  reason," 
but  of  its  impenanality  and  consequent  divinity.  He  seems  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  mode  in  which  Cousin  professes  to  make  **  the  pas- 
sage from  psychology  to  ontology,"  and  justifies  the  system  of  funda- 
mental ideas,  by  which  he  ^<  construes  the  universe."  He  cautions 
his  readers  against  the  pantheistic  tendencies  of  Cousin's  philosophy, 
but  defends  the  principles  from  which  that  pantheism  is  deduced.  If 
Cousin  is  himself  to  be  believed,  he  is  as  little  of  a  pantheist  as  Mo- 
relL  Cousin  distinctly  affirms  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  and 
personal  God.'  But  his  doctrines  of  the  impersonality  of  reason,  and 
of  the  neeesMty  production  of  the  universe  involve  him  in  difficulties, 
from  which  Morell  furnishes  no  way  of  escape.  But  more  of  this 
anon. 

We  have  seen  the  comprehensive  sense  in  which  Morell,  in  common 
with  most  of  the  German  and  French  philosophers,  uses  the  term  phi- 

1  Morell  acknowledf^  his  obligatioiui  to  Damiron. 

'  In  a  Note  to  his  "  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Philosophy.''  He  scemi 
however  to  use  these  words  in  a  sense  different  from  that  ordinarily  attached  to 
them,  as  wc  shall  show  in  another  part  of  this  ArticlOi 
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losopliy.  Tnth  him  it  is  not  simply  mental  or  moral  sdiemee,  not 
psychology  or  even  theosof^y,  but  all  of  these  combined,  the  science 
of  ^  the  absolnte  and  nnchanging,"  the  interior  science  of  all  things, 
the  spiritoal  philosophy  of  the  uniyene.  Now,  while  we  have  serious 
objections  to  this  use  of  the  tenn,  we  will  not  urge  them  at  present  $ 
we  win  even  consent  to  assume  its  legitimacy ;  but  it  ought  to  be  dis* 
tincify  understood  what  it  really  comprehends.  It  goes,  in  its  last 
analysis,  as  every  one  must  see,  into  the  unconditioned  essence  and 
hiterior  constitution  of  all  that  exists,  including  being  and  thought, 
action  and  law.  It  comprehends  the  nature  and  movement  both  of 
mind  and  of  matter,  the  last  secret  of  the  universe  without  and  the 
universe  witiiin,  the  nature  of  the  absdiute  substance,  and  infinite 
causes,  in  its  interior  essence,  as  well  as  in  its  external  manifestation, 
genesis  or  creation  of  all  dependent  being.  Its  real  sphere  thus  lies 
back  of  all  the  positive  sciences,  and  of  all  the  mere  phenomena  of 
matter  and  of  mind,  back  of  all  the  possible  relations  and  conditions 
of  the  umverse,  and  reveals  to  us  the  absolute  and  immutable  Being, 
the  ultimate  and  eternal  law.  Indeed  as  the  created  universe  lies  in 
God  (for  "  in  him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being,")  this  phi- 
losophy, in  its  final  aim,  is  nothing  less  than  the  science  of  God-« 
not  as  manifested  or  revealed  in  finite  forms,  but  as  existing  in  his 
own  absolnte  and  boundless  perfection.  It  must  not  only  find  Gk)d, 
whidi  we  grant  to  be  a  possible  attainment  to  the  human  soul,  but  se 
find  him,  as  to  be  capable  of  *<  construing,"  or,  as  the  Germans  say, 
^  ideally  constructing"  the  universe  from  that  simple  idea  or  primarj 
fact  First  finding  the  centre  of  all  things,  and  not  only  apprehend- 
ing but  comprehending  it,  it  must  thence  proceed  through  all  its  radii 
to  the  vast  circumference  of  created  things,  and  give  the  metaphysical 
history  of  the  whole.  The  place  of  starting,  the  original  basis  of  all 
this  generalizataon,  of  all  these  vast  analytic  and  synthetic  processes, 
the  real  ttov  atiS  of  the  philosophic  speculator,  is  his  own  individual 
consciousness !  The  process,  in  fact,  is  double  ^-  it  proceeds  from  the 
circumference  to  the  centre,  and  thence  again  to  the  circumference^ 
Its  real  point  of  starting  however,  and  the  consequent  foundation  of 
the  entire  speculation  or  philosophy,  is  the  individual  consciousness. 
The  whole  must  be  drawn  from  this,  as  the  web  of  the  spider  is  spun 
from  its  own  bowels.  ^Accordingly,"  says  Dr.  Richard  Botbe, 
Professor  of  theology  at  Bonn,  as  quoted,  with  approbation,  by  Mr. 
Morell  in  his  "  Philosophy  of  Helicon," — ^  Accordingly  the  position 
which  the  speculator  takes  is  essentially  this :  he  falls  back  upon  the 
datum  of  his  oonscionsness,  which  has  for  him  the  most  immediate 
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eeftitade;  and  leavliig  all  odier  poflsbte  dote  in  abeyanee,  <K^iMfni« 
0to  ftniverte  out  of  that  alone,  purely  hjyittae  of  the  dialectic  redding 
in  it.  This  primary  datum  too  for  our  thinking  must  ecmtain  in  it  the 
logical  necessity  of  not  remaining  fixed  in  it  alone,  aa  immediately 
given,  but  of  gcnng  forth  bey<»d  it;  it  must  by  virtue  of  its  inherent 
dialectic  break  off  before  it  comes  back  agam  to  its  starting  point,  but 
forms  itself  into  a  veritable  system  in  which  tiie  Universe  lies  ideally 
Inducted.'' ^ 

The  universe,  in  its  interior  nature  and  original  genesis— what  an  il- 
limitable ocean  of  thought;  how  &rtratiseen^g  the  range  of  l^e  finite 
hitelleet,  and  how  densely  covered,  to  ordinaiy  minds  at  least,  witb 
douds  and  darkness.''  *  That  its  dim  outiline,  or  one  or  two  of  its 
sides,  if  outline  or  sides  it  can  be  said  to  have,  where  all  is  infinite, 
may  be  discovered  by  us;  that  some  slighi  excursions,  in  calm  weaih* 
er,  may  be  made  upon  its  broad  bosom,  we  will  not  positively  deny; 
and  yet  we  are  here  using  terms  borrowed  from  the  finite  and  conthn 
gent^  which  in  reference  to  the  infinite  and  absolute,  for  that  very 
reason,  have  no  definite  or  adequate  meaning.  For,  it  is  not  the  uni- 
verse, visible  and  bounded  whidh  is  proposed  as  a  subject  of  pfailo- 
aophical  inquiry ;  but  the  universe,  as  invisible  and  boundless,  not 
Ood  as  revealed  in  tiie  finite,  but  God  as  existing  in  his  own  absolute 
ini  inscrutable  essence.  That  the  supreme  cause  of  all  things,  th^ 
true  and  eternal  Jehovah  may  be  discovered,  though  never  adequately 
comprehended,  by  the  finite  reason  of  man,  as  an  existence,  with 
vast  attributes  of  power  and  wisdom,  that  he  may  be  recognized  as 
the  centre  of  the  universe,  the  only  true  object  of  adoration  and  wor- 
ship, we  admit ;  but  a  philosophy  of  such  a  subject,  a  sdence  rf  the 
(Etbsolute,  the  boundless,  the  ineffable,  where  is  it,  how  is  it,  and  what 
can  it  be?  Man  is  con^tioned  a^d  finite ;  how  then  can  he  find  out 
to  perfection  the  unconditioned  and  infinite  ?  If  it  exist  for  him  as 
an  object  of  faith,  or  of  a  sublime  and  inexplicable  intuition,  how  eaA 
ft  exist  for  him  as  an  object  of  sdence  ?    Thought^  however  wide, 

1  FhilMophy  of  Bdfgion,  p.  844. 

*  We  Bay  ^  ordinary  mindB,"  ex  oonceuo.  We  mi^t  well  say,  *^  any  inmds ." 
The  infinite  alone  can  measure  and  construe  the  infinite;  and  we  Imow  of  no 
minds  that  are  infinite.  God  alone  comprehends  God.  Man  may  opprAend 
Mm,  at  rsvealed,  but  can  neTcr  eompnaibsmf  Mm.  Even  the  finite  ahfeolate— the 
real  es«nee  of  soul,  or  the  real  snlistratam  of  body,  uttody  elude  onr  grasp. 
We  may  know  it  as  revealed  in  forms  and  ntteranees,  or  by  an  laefikble  cob- 
aciousness  as  a  simple  existence,  or  power,  but  cannot  adequately  comprehend  it 
It  too  is  a  mystery.  8k>  God  is  a  mystery,  and  man,  his  image  on  earth,  is  also 
a  myatery.    Back  of  aU  we  know,  ever  lies  the  laiknown. 
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and  mi^ifaenft  itB  ra^^e^  k  yet  finite  and  fonditionei  la  eveiy 
poesibk  case,  it  involTes  a  xekatiaa  and  alimity  ihatof  sabjeet  and  ob- 
ject; and  except  in  the  case  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  all 
knowledge,  the  ground  prindplee  of  all  scienoei  is  a  deduction  or  an 
inference.  How  then  can  it  grasp  and  so  limitand  cmnprehend  the 
illimitable,  the  incompreheasiUe?  Revelation,  of  oouise,  is  not  to 
aid  us  in  snch  a  phiiosophj.  That  is  ruled  out  by  the  very  terms* 
It  is  a  science,  a  philosophy  of  the  absolute  we  are  after,  a  science 
fiom  which  the  very  idea  of  mystery  is  excluded.  ^  Our  conscious- 
Bfiss  indeed  has  wonderful  scope  and  fertililj.  It  mirrors,  philoao-» 
phers  tell  us,  the  universe  and  even  God,  which  sounds  a  good  deal 
like  saying,  that  the  finite  includes  the  infinite,  the  part  the  whole*^ 
At  all  events,  ithas  great  fundamental  laws  or  principles  of  reason- 
ing, universal  and  authoritative  intuitions,  from  which  it  can  deduce 
what  we  somewhat  vaguely  term  the  infinite  and  etemaL  By  its 
constitution,  it  gains  or  rather /M><ieue<  the  idea  of  cause,  and  thence 
from  the  relative  supposes,  perhaps  reaches  the  absolute,  from  the 
finite,  the  infinite,  from  the  phenomenal  the  real,  from  the  human  the 
divine.  All  this  we  cheerfully  grant;  for  as  intelligent  and  moral 
beings  we  are  made  ^'  in  the  image  of  God,"  and  have  ^large  dis- 
course of  reason,  looking  before  and  after."  Faith  involves  intellect, 
as  the  Christian  fathers  uniformly  teach,  having  its  ^^  grounds  in  the 
nature  of  man."  '  All  religion  supposes  God,  and  the  Christian  faith 
everywhere  takes  this  truth  for  granted,  as  something  already  proved 
or  admitted.  But  the  question  turns  upon  a  philosophy  of  God,  an 
absolute  science  of  the  universe,  to  be  constructed  from  the  fiacts  of 
consciousness,  the  very  idea  of  which  supposes  a  certain  limitation  in 
the  conception  of  .subject  and  object  If  you  say  it  is  not  absolutely 
impossible,  and  may  be  attained  at  some  indefinite  period  in  the  fu- 

1  "Mystery,"  says  Cousin,  "  belongs  only  to  religion."  Introduction  a  L*  His- 
toire  de  la  Fbilosophie,*'  p.  97. 

^In  this  view,  they  eall  man  a  mieroooam,  a  little  univerw,  avnivene  as  it  wore 
in  emhiyo,  but  in  such  a  caie,  the  univerM,  however  vast,  is  bounded,  and  if 
bounded  then  conditioned  and  finite.  Reason  may  be  a  reflection  of  God ;  after 
all  the  reflection  cannot  measure  and  comprehend  the  reality.  It  indicates  its 
presence  as  an  infinite  mystery — that  is  all. 

*  Hooker  in  his*' Ecclesiastical  Polity,'^  Vol.  I.  pp«  810,  311,  speaks  of  piii« 
losophy  as  one  of  the  gnmnds  of  faith,  but  defines  it  as  "  true  and  sound  knowlf 
edge  attained  by  natuial  discourse  of  Reason,"  and  quotes  Tertnllian,  to  this 
efiect :  **  ]fi?eii  in  matters  of  God,  we  may  be  made  wiser  by  reasosu  drawn  ftom 
the  public  pennasioas,  (general  couTictions)  which  axe  grafted  in  men's  minds. 
•  •  •  *  .  For  there  are  some  things  even  known  by  nature,  as  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  to  many,  and  our  God  to  aU.*^ 
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tore  Instory  of  man,  if  not  on  eartii  at  least  in  heaven,  yon  -wiU  oer«' 
tainly  admit,  that  it  is  unspeakably  vast  and  difficult,  and  if  ail  spec* 
ulators  for  a  thousand  years  to  come  should  miss  their  way  here,  and 
fiedl  into  grievous  errors  and  inextricable  difficulties,  no  thoughtful 
person  can  feel  the  least  surprise. 

You  Itnow  matter,  you  say.  Do  you  know  it  except  by  some  of 
its  more  obvious  qualities?  It  is  extended,  divisible,  porous,  etc* 
Yes,  but  to  what  do  all  these  qualities  belong?  What  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  being  in  which  they  inhere  ?  It  exists,  you  say ;  but 
what  is  it  ?  What  is  the  relation  between  subject  and  object  here  ? 
How  much  of  those  qualities  are  due  to  the  mind  itself.  How  many 
are  simple  forms  of  the  intellect,  or  mere  appearances  of  the  sense  i 
Where  are  they,  and  what  are  they,  when  the  mind  is  gone  ?  Whence 
came  they ;  whence  indeed  came  matter  at  first  Is  it  the  product 
of  spirit?  Is  it  the  creation  of  Giod?  If  so,  what  is  its  relation  to 
Spirit,  what  is  its  connection  with  God  ?  If  it  had  a  beginning,  will 
it  have  an  end.  And  is  that  which  has  a  mediate,  and  temporary 
existence,  which  once  was  not,  and  which  by  and  by  will  cease  to  be, 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a  substance  or  an  existence  at  all  ?  It  is 
changeable  —  it  is  fluent-^ it  is  divisible  ad  tnfimium — it  passes 
away!  What  is  it,  then?  A  phantom,  or,  peradventure  a  force, 
but  a  force  proceeding  from  an  infinite  centre,  a  real  and  everlast^ 
ing  essence  ?    In  a  word,  what  is  it  ?  * 

You  know  mind  also.  Do  you  know  it  except  by  its  attributes 
of  thought,  feeling,  affection,  etc  ?  Yes,  but  what  is  mind,  what  is 
spirit  ?  in  other  words,  what  is  that  ineffable  something  in  which 
all  these  attributes  inhere?  Is  it  created,  dependent,  condition* 
ed  ?  How,  and  to  what  end  ?  In  what  way  is  it  linked  to  the  in- 
finite ?  how,  above  all,  is  it  separate  from  the  infinite  ?  God  made 
man  in  his  own  image,  is  the  belief  you  hold.  Made  him!  Of 
what  ?  Of  something,  or  of  nothing  ?  Made  him !  How,  when, 
where  ?  Did  God  make  him  out  of  his  own  inefiable  nature  ?  And 
if  so,  is  man,  too,  dnnne  f  divine,  and  yet  finite,  changeable,  depend- 
ent, and  above  all,  sinful  ?  He  is  composed  apparently  of  two  diverse 
elements,  two  contrary  systems,  the  physical  and  the  spiritual,  or 
what  we  call  the  body  and  the  souL  Is  man,  then,  dual  ?  and  if  so, 
how  are  the  divine  elements  blended  ?    How  acts  the  soul  upon  the 

1  Morell  states,  over  and  over  again,  that  the  ndgar  notions  of  matter  are 
deaiij  erroiieoasj  and  that  philosophers  are  coming  more  and  more  to  the  con- 
riasion,  with  which  he  seems  to  coincide,  that  it  consists,  solclv  of  "  a  oombi' 
nation  of  forces;"    This,  at  least,  is  the  view  of  Leibnitz  and  Cousin^ 
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bodlj)  the  body  vpon  the  wwlF  IfiMubMabei^iuiiBg.  HMBMnaii 
€Bd  r  His  hoAy  deo^TBy  Mb  bttck  to  its  kMlred  nature^  of  wfaidi  it 
forms  a  part;  what  beeunes  of  his  soul?    Naj,  what  is  his  aotil  ? 

Ysn  know  God,  01  sage  and  profennd  philosopherl  His  nattirey 
yoo  mjj  is  eatirelj  comprehensible.^  Well,  tiien,  what  is  God? 
The  i^sefaite  Being;  the  uncreated  Essence— the  necessary,  all 
erealrre  Gaose,  the  Caase  of  causes,  the  Somce  of  all  existence,  in 
whom  the  univerae,  we  and  all  things  ^live  and  moYe.**  These  are 
good  words  and  true.  But  what  do  they  import?  What  is  that  ab* 
fiohifte,  that  uncaused,  that  uneonditicmed,  that  Infinite,  of  which  you 
^eak?  What  is  that  awftil,  that  ttnutterahle  Being  of  which  you 
predieate  so  madh  ?  You  can  speak  of  some  of  his  attributes  and 
aotioos,  as  revealed  in  finite  forms,  and  by  that  rcTclation  UmiM^  ' 
and  therefore  in  part  conesoM;  but  what  is  God  himself?  Are 
yott,  too^  ii^faute,  that  yon  can  know  him  thoroughly?  Did  yon  lie 
in  tile  bosom  of  his  boundless  Essence  before  ^the  morning  stars 
sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  oi  God  shoated  for  joy ;"  and  did 
you  see,  with  yomr  oamiscieat  glance,  the  light  spring  from  chaos  at 
his  first  command  ?  Has  your  mode  cd  beiog  any  relation  or  resem- 
blanee  to  his  ?  Oan  yon  tell  how  he  creates,  creates  out  of  nothing, 
or  whic^  is  the  same  thing  perhaps,  creates  out  of  himself?  How 
passes  the  infinite  into  the  finite,  the  one  into  the  many,  the  absolute 
into  the  relative,  the  immutable  into  the  temporary,  the  Divine  into 
Am  hnmaa?  You  say  you  are  a  producer,  a  creator,  perhapp. 
Cousin  saya  as  mudi  in  one  of  his  Lectures,  much  applauded  by  his 
Parisian  andienee;^  but  can  yon  create  out  of  nothing?  can  you 
produce  firom  jmunelf?  How  oan  the  finite  compare  itself,  in  esscn* 
tial  leialaons  and  acts,  with  the  infinite?  If,  in  your  imagination, 
yon  ^bridge  over''  the  cfaam  which  seems  to  yawn  between  tiie  re* 
lalive  and  absolute,  the  creatmre  and  the  Creator,  have  you  solved 
the  problem  seieBtifically?  Have  you  not  rather  deceived  yourself 
by  a  play  upon  words?    The  infinite,  the  self-ezistent,  Utie  absolute, 

1  Consin  (*'  Introdaction  a  I'Histoire  de  la  Fhilosophie,*^  p.  96,)  maintains 
the  comprehensibility  of  the  DiTino  nature,  but  not  in  an  absolute  sense,  as  he 
cxplakig  is  a  note ;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  saying,  that  we  can  know  God 
oalj  in  part,  that  is  by  Umitatioiu  As  revealed,  wo  may  oomprehead  the  cha- 
raster  and  daius  of  God,  sufficiently  for  pnctieal  psrposes.  But,  the  iastant 
we  penetrate,  or  attempt  to  penetrate,  into  the  absolute  nature  of  God,  we  find 
the  limits  of  our  powers.  Cousin  himself  says,  ("  Introduction,"  p.  143,)  "  There 
remains,  then,  in  God,  notwithstanding  the  universe  and  man,  something  na« 
kagtait  mpenOrahiey  inoomprekensibie." 

^  Contt  de  THistoire  de  la  Philosophie,  2.  s.  Tome  L  pp.  100-101. 

Vol*  Vin.  No,  29.  10 
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we  reoogmxe  it  and  adore  it;  bat  to  reduce  it  to  a  science,  to  ooq^ 
Btroct  it  into  am  ideal  philoec^j,  is  surelj  not  a  sdence,  but  a  deli- 
rium and  a  foil  j. 

We  are  not  reasoning  the  matter  here;  for  this  our  limits  will  not 
suffice.  We  are  merely  suggesting  some  obvious  considerations  which 
the  notion  of  constructing  an  ideal  God  and  an  ideal  universe  nat* 
nrally  suggests.  ^^ Philosophy,"  says  Morell,  ''is  the  science  which 
reduces  aU  things  to  the  region  of  pure  ideas ;"  and  which,  thence^ 
constructs  for  us,  on  the  basis  of  consciousness,  an  universal  spiritual 
sdence."  We  are  certainly  safe  in  saying  that  its  constructions,  thus 
far,  have  not  proved  very  substantial  and  enduring.  We  think  there 
is  a  true  philosophy,  as  there  is  a  true  religion ;  but  such  a  philoso- 
*  phy  is  modest  and  pains-taking.  It  begins  with  facts,  proceeds  with 
facts,  ends  with  facts.^  These  it  seeks  in  the  realms  both  of  matter 
and  of  spirit,  where  it  reverently  watches  the  revelations  of  the  eter* 
nal  mind ;  and  as  fact  after  fact,  principle  after  principle,  discovers 
itself  in  beautiful  harmony,  rejoices  to  advance  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  great  central  fact  of  the  universe,  from  which  all  other  fads 
spring,  and  to  which  they  forever  gravitate.  Ideas  and  hypotheses^ 
however  plausible  or  splendid,  and  consequently  ideal  systems,  how- 
ever ingenious  and  profound,  must  after  all  give  way  to  facts  or  real- 
ities. The  ideal  world  must  correspond  with  the  real  world -^  the 
ideal  God  with  the  real  God.  To  reduce  all  things,  or  even  many 
things,  to  the  region  of  pure  ideas,  must  involve  a  task  more  than 
human ;  for  it  implies  a  knowledge  of  all  things  to  begin  with,  which 
even  German  philosophy  has  not  yet  attained.  Some  things  come 
to  us  in  the  form  of  original  a  priori  conceptions,  enough,  perhaps^ 
to  form  a  basis  for  our  faith  in  a  revealed  religion,  which  assumea 
the  idea  of  God,  and  enough,  probably,  to  assist  us  in  ''the  conduct 
of  the  understanding ; "  but  in  matters  of  such  difficult  invest^ation 
and  boundless  range,  it  is  always  best  to  "  begin  at  the  beginning,'' 
and  advance  slowly  and  cautiously  towards  higher  attainments.  To 
soar  like  a  seraph  on  the  wings  of  light,  into  the  boundless  empyrean, 
might  be  more  brilliant  and  imposing.  But  whether  it  would  be 
equally  satisfactory  in  the  end,  may  admit  of  question.  For,  alas  I 
men  are  not  winged  angels,  but  plain,  plodding  mortals,  who  must 
laboriously  climb  the  hill  of  science,  and  be  satisfied  with  the  ex-' 
panding  prospects  ever  opening  upon  their  vision,  as  they  ascend 

1  We  use  the  term  fact  here  as  eqaivalent  to  naUt^,    It  may  be  a  phsnome^ 
BOn,  a  rdation,  a  cause,  a  principle,  or  a  being. 
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£rom  point  to  point  into  the  infinite  depths.  That  Bpecaladve  sdence, 
or  spiritual  philosophy,  is  jet  in  its  infancy,  we  are  quite  assured ; 
and  that  in  order  to  its  intelligent  progress,  much  of  what,  in  past 
ages,  has  been  dignified  with  this  name,  must  be  abandoned  as  use- 
less mbbtsh.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  be  gods ;  but  we  cannot  cease 
to  be  men. 

And  here  we  beg  to  call  attention  to  a  most  important  fact  con- 
nected with  this  matter.  **  The  past  history  of  philosophy,"  says  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  universally  acknowledged  the  first  philosophical 
critic  of  the  age,  '^has  in  a  great  measure  been  only  a  history  of 
variadon  and  error."  ^  One  system  has  devoured  another,  till  the 
very  thought  of  a  system  of  philosophy,  to  most  persons,  seems  little 
less  than  a  ridiculous  imposition.  Cousin,  indeed,  with  much  learn- 
ing and  ingenuity,  has  gathered  together  the  fragments,  di^BCta 
mmAftOj  of  all  past  philosophies,  and  by  adding  several  items  of  his 
own,  has  attempted  to  construct  the  whole  into  an  Eclectic  Philoso- 
phy, with  what  success  we  shall  presently  see.  Certainly  it  appears 
well,  and  evinces  great  analytic,  as  well  as  constructive  .talent,  on  the 
part  of  its  learned  author,  whose  orderly  arrangement  and  pellucid, 
and  even  splendid  style,  have  a  wonderful  charm.  But  portions  of 
it  are  so  extravagant,  and  even  puerile,  that  one  is  half  tempted  to 
believe  what  many  intelligent  Frenchmen,  when  interrogated  as  to 
their  opinion  of  their  great  philosopher,  say,  shrugging  their  shoul- 
ders, ^  Monsieur  Cousin !  Monsieur  Cousin  est  un  charlatan ! "  ' 

I«et  us  suppose  the  science  of  astronomy,  or  that  of  chemistry,  to 
have  undergone  the  perpetual  variations  through  which  speculative 
philosophy  has  passed,  and  is  still  passing,  should  we  dignify  it  widi 
the  name  of  a  science  or  a  philosophy  ?  Should  we  not  say,  as  we 
gazed  upon  its  multitudinous  and  contradictory  theories,  that  it  be- 
longed to  the  '^  Ptolemaic  era"  of  human  thought,  and  had  yet  to 
enter  into  the  true  path  of  scientific  investigation  ? 

But,  it  will  be  inquired,  perhaps,  has  not  some  progress  been 

1  Reid'8  Collected  Works,  Vol.  L,  Note  A.,  p.  747. 

'  We  ourselves  have  no  such  idea  of  Cousin  as  this  language  implies.  He 
has  certainly  great  ability  both  as  it  thinker  and  writer.  His  translation  of  Plato 
alone  is  an  iUustrions  monament  of  his  learning.  His  style  is  clear,  felicitous 
and  eloquent,  and  his  Lectures,  especially,  on  the  history  of  Philosophy,  are  quite 
readable  and  iuBtmctiTe.  Occasionally,  howerer,  he  betrays  the  vanity  which 
seems  peculiar  to  the  great  majority  of  French  writers,  especially  those  of  them 
who  claim  to  be  /xir  txoiJience,  philosophers,  and  sometimes  falls  into  great  extrav- 
agances. His  notions  on  the  philosophical  character  of  England  and  of  France, 
and  especially  of  the  destiny  of  the  latter,  are  simply  preposterous. 
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made  in  certain  departments  of  specnlatiTe  inqniiy,  in  pi^cliologjr, 
for  example?  Have  not  many  interesting  facts  been  classified? 
Have  not  some  great  and  primary  principles  been  established? 
Surely  the  human  mind  is  better  understood  at  the  present  day;  Uie 
sdenoe  of  logic  has  advanced;  the  fundamental  axioms  of  all  reason- 
ing have  been  recognized,  and  surely  some  light  has  been  thrown 
upon  our  relations  to  the  infinite  and  the  eternal!  Allowing  this  to 
be  true,  at  least  in  a  modified  s^ise,  where  can  we  find  anything  like 
a  true  and  coherent  system  of  philosc^hy,  or  even  of  mental  science, 
about  which  any  original,  or  really  distinguished  investigators  are 
agreed  ?  How  confused  and  fragmentary  the  speculations  of  onr 
greatest  philosophers  I  how  emp^  and  even  preposterous  some  of 
their  conceits?^ 

But  variation  in  qieculative  philosophy  has  uniformly  taken  a 
specific  direction.  Indeed,  it  is  a  singular  droumstance,  and  one  de- 
serving our  careful  study,  that  its  leading  theories  in  all  ages,  have 
terminated  in  some  form  of  scepticism.  A  material  Atheism  on  the 
one  hand,  or  an  ideal  Pantheism  on  the  other,  have  been  their  logi- 
cal and  necessary  result  Hiere  is  not  one  of  them  which  cannot  be 
run  into  some  insuperable  difficulty,  some  absolute  and  even  mon- 
strous error.  In  all  times,  indeed,  some  philosophical  thinkers  have 
had  glimpses  of  the  truth ;  and  others,  terrified  at  the  abyss  which 
yawned  before  them,  have  taken  refuge  in  some  form  of  authoritative 
religion,  or  philosophical  mysticism,  in  which  faith  rather  than  reason 
was  the  predominant  element ;  but  the  general  current  <^  philo6<^^- 
cal  speculation  has  been  in  the  direction  of  a  material  or  a  spiritual 
pantheism. 

This  &ct  is  so  important,  that  we  shall  be  forgiven,  if  for  the  sake 


1  Let  any  one  pemse  carefnllj  Sir  Wmiam  Hamilton's  "  Supplementary  Dis- 
sertations;*  that  particukiij  <m  *"  Common  Senae,"  (Rdd'a  Collected  Woits, 
Edin.  Edition,  Vol.  I.  p.  742,)  and  he  will  be  satiafied  that  psyduAogy  itielf  is 
j^t  to  be  investigated  afresh,  and  reoonstrncted  on  a  firm  and  permanent  baaia. 
We  have  in  Beid,  Stewart,  Consin,  and  others,  lists  of  fundamental  axioms  of 
human  thought,  bnt  they  are  all  inadequate  and  imperfect.  Beid  labored  in  this 
field  more  sucoessfuliy  than  all  his  predecessors :  bnt  his  works,  interesting  and 
profitable  as  they  are,  are  rather  preparations  for  a  sdenoe  of  mind,  than  the 
science  itself.  Many  of  Cousin's  analyses  are  striking  and  beantiiiil,  bat  they  are 
mingled  with  errors  and  extravagances,  arising  from  the  very  nature  of  his  Am- 
damental  theory,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  give  ns  a  nniversal  science  torn  tiie  eoN 
lation  and  combination  of  all  other  systems.  So  ftr  as  we  know,  tiie  Qermaat 
have  aot  even  attempted  the  formation  of  an  indnctiye  sdence  of  mind.  Thetr 
labors  have  all  been  hi  the  field  of  the  aUobOe, 
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of  verif3^ng  and  elucidating  it,  we  enter  into  some  historical  and  cri^ 
tieal  details. 

Let  us  begin  then  with  the  very  dawn  of  speculation,  in  the  an*- 
dent  philo^phies,  vast,  gorgeous  and  shadowj,  like  the  countries 
which  gave  them  birth.  Whether  these  philosophies  were  founded 
upon  religion,  or  religion  upon  them,  is  a  qnesticMi  not  yet  decided  »- 
though  the  probability  is,  that  they  were  engrafted  on  the  popular 
SDperstitions.  Reli^on  is  the  first  want  of  our  nature,  philosophy 
the  second ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  order  was  re^ 
versed  among  the  Hindus.  Their  worship,  however,  was  more  a 
worship  of  the  outward  and  the  carnal,  than  of  the  inward  and  the 
divine*  Hence,  they  deified  the  universe,  and  adored  its  ever-varying 
aspects.  For  the  same  reason,  the  speculations  of  the  sages,  dreamy 
and  often  profound,  unifiarmly  revolved  about  the  universe  as  divine ; 
and  their  worship,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  was  always  a  worship  of 
nature,  or  of  themselves.  Cousin  states  decisively,  that  the  first 
fruit  of  their  philosophy,  the  moment  it  became  independent  of  the 
Yedas,  or  sacred  books,  was  atheism.^  This  system,  which  goes  far 
back  into  the  annals  of  India,  was  called  Sankhya,  the  author  of  which 
was  Eapila,  and  is  an  avowed  system  of  scepticism.  Coincsdent 
with  this,  but  diverging  from  it,  was  the  philosophy  of  PantandjaH, 
which,  as  die  other  made  nothing  of  God,  made  everything  of  God. 
According  to  Eapila,  all  thought  is  derived  from  sensation ;  consis 
quently  there  is  nothing  but  matter.  Opposed  to  this  sensualistic  and 
atheistic  philosophy,  was  the  theory  of  rationalism,  called  Nyaya, 
whidi  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  system  of  subjecdve  idealism. 
As  in  Fichte's  scheme,  the  soul  is  the  centre  of  this  philosophy,  and 
is  infinite  in  Its  principle.  True,  it  is  distinct  from  the  body,  is  a 
special  substance,  and  is  different  in  different  individuals ;  so  that  this 
form  of  idealism  was  not  at  first  consifitently  canied  out  This,  how- 
ever, was  subsequently  done ;  so  that  the  idealistic  philosophy,  usually 
styled  Vedanta,  denied  the  existence  both  of  matter  and  of  mind  as 
finite  realities,  and  made  God  the  AIL  The  final,  definite,  absohite 
verity,  according  to  Earika,  a  celebrated  commentator  on  the  Sankhya, 
is  as  follows : 

"  I  neither  am,  nor  ib  aught  mine,  nor  do  I  eziat.*' 

But  transcendental  mysticism,  in  which  God  is  recognized  as  the  All, 

1  HistouredelaPhilo0op]iie,9s.XomeILp.lSO.    See  alao  Temiemaim  Kan* 
ttal  of  the  HIat.  of  Ph.  p.  41. 
10* 
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lad  the  absorption  of  though^  feeMng,  and  even  exktenoe  in  him,  k 
the  prevalent  philosophy  in  India.  According  to  this  syttem,  God 
is  creator  and  destroyer,  spirit  and  matter,  heaven  and  earth,  time 
and  eternity,  light  and  darkness,  beginning,  middle  and  end,  subject 
and  object,  love  and  hatred,  father  and  mother,  saint  and  sinner. 
.The  Hindu  Brahm  is  the  absdiute  God  of  the  panth^stic  philoso- 
phy :  and  although  idolatry  is  prevalent  enough  in  India,  yet  the 
sentence  has  become  a  proverb.  Ilk  Brumko  ditf^  ntuihH:  Om  God 
and  huide  him  no  ^Aer»  From  Brahm  the  absolute  abstraction, 
comes  Brahma,  an  emanation  of  the  former,  and  the  first  person  of 
the  Hindu  Triad.  Brahm  is  without  b^inning  or  end,  unchange- 
able and  omnipotent,  but  unconscious,  without  mind,  without  will, 
without  action.  The  one,  however,  becomes  the  many,  becomes 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  Shiva,  in  a  word,  the  visible  umverse.  God,  there*^ 
fore,  is  ail — all  is  God.  Man  is  God,  and  like  a  fiame,  returns  to 
his  centre  of  heat  and  beauty.  '  All  things  form  a  drde,  in  whidi 
there  is  perpetual  revolution,  but  no  change.  Matter  is  mind,  mind 
is  matter,  and  both  are  God.^  Hegel  is  mightily  pleased  with  this 
pantheistic  philosophy  of  India,  and  quotes  with  approbation  the  Bha- 
gavad  Gita,  in  which  Krishnu  is  introduced  addressing  the  warrior 
Ardjouna:  ^^  I  am  the  author  and  destroyer  of  the  umverse,  etc  I 
am  the  breath  which  dwells  in  the  body  g£  the  living,  the  progenitor 
.and  the  govranor.  *  *  *  I  am  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the 
end  of  all  things.  I  am  under  the  stars,  the  radiant  sun,  under  the 
lunar  signs  the  itu)on,  the  sweet  perfume  of  the  earth,  the  sfteidor 
of  the  flame,  the  life  in  animals,  etc"  H^ice  the  key  for  ittd  delrr- 
erance  of  the  soul,  according  to  the  school  of  Yedantam,  is  in  these 
words,  which  the  Hindu  philosophers  have  to  repeat  incessantly : 
Icun  the  Su^^reme  Gody  Aham^  Ava^param  jS^liAiNa-^the  last  prac- 
tical result  of  a  fanatical  pantheism.* 

ProfesscMT  Tholuck,  in  his  interesting  work  on  the  Pantheii»- 
lic  plnlosophy  of  Uie  Fenians,  (Ssufismus)  infcmns  us  that 
the  Mohammedan  keretical  philosophers,  the  Soofies,  teadi  that 
God  is  everything^  in  the  most  absolute  sense  of  that  expre»> 
sion — nihil  esse  praeter  Deum;  that  the  creation  is  an  emanar 
tion  of  God,  and  that  the  absorption  of  self  in  Deity  is  the  highest 
good.    In  a  word  their  doctrine  is  that  of  a  sublime  but  inexorable 

^  ConsaU  Sir  Williuii  Jonei,  uid  particularly  Colebrooke'8  MisceUaniM,  Coa- 
sin's  Goars  de  THistoire  de  la  Philosophic  8  s.  Tome  2,  Sixieme  Le^on.  Ses 
alio  Hitter's  Ancient  Fh.  V.  I.  yp.  60^18S»  Tennemann's  Mannal,  pp.  40^1. 

*  Tholnck's  Srafismns,  p.  814,  quoted  from  Lettrea  Ediflmtei,  Piiis,  ISOS. 
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INiatheMtie&taKfliDyin  wUdiall dbtinotioiibMiweeiiiinlterand mmd, 
fiin  and  holiness  God  and  man,  is  swallowed  up  end  lost 

Lei  US  torn  now  to  Gieeee,  manifestly  mider  the  inflnenee  of  the 
<Miental  mind,  bal  aonte,  resUeaa,  penetrating,  praotical  and  pressing 
philosoph7,asaUelse,toits  extreme  logical  verge.  Given  to  niee 
dislinctioBS  and  subtle  reasonings,  with  a  language  rich,  pliant  and 
delicate,  they  seised  with  avidity  upon  the  great  problems  of 
specsdative  inquiry,  and  projected  an  infinite  variety  of  plausible  and 
s{^endid  theories.  Here,  if  anywhere,  philosophy  might  have  reach- 
ed perfection  and  solved  the  enigma  of  the  universe*  But  we  find  it 
constantly  vacillating  between  sensualism  and  idealism,  atheism  and 
pantheism,  and  finally  running  out  into  a  fiat  and  arid  scepticism. 

The  early  Greek  phtlosc^herB  were  divided  between  the  Ionian 
and  Eleatic  schools,  the  first  of  which  was  a  system  of  absolute  natu* 
ralisni,  and  took  the  form  of  a  material  pantheism,  or  rather  atheism^ 
for  a  material  God  is  no  God ;  the  second,  or  £leatic  school,  a  sys- 
tem of  pureidealifini,  whidi  ran  out  into  a  refined  but  equally  per- 
nicious pantheism.  Thales  the  founder  of  the  Ionian  schocd  derived 
all  thingB  from  water ;  but  whether  he  admitted  any  power  superior 
to  this,  or  reeogniced  any  species  of  God  distinct  from  the  material 
imiverse,  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  Anazimander  advanced  a  step  far- 
ther, and  maintained  that  all  things,  or  the  material  universe  in  its  to- 
talky,is  the  only  God.  Anaximines  and  somewhat  later,  Diogenesof 
Apolloniay  maintained  that  air  and  not  water  is  the  true  source  of  all 
existence,  while  Heradites,  the  last  representative  of  the  Ionian 
school,  found  it  in  the  more  beautiful  and  resplendent  element  of  fire. 

According  to  this  school  the  soul  of  man  is  a  mere  mechanical 
power,  s(Mnewhat  refined—  o(msequently  faMJism,  in  its  direct  form, 
was  its  last  and  necessary  result 

From  this  school  was  derived  the  atomic  theory  of  Leudppus,  and 
Bemocritus,  according  to  which  the  body,  the  soul,  and  the  en- 
tire universe  extenud  and  internal,  are  composed  of  definite 
atoms.  The  soul  is  a  collection  of  such  atoms  igneous  and  spherical, 
producing  at  once  motion  and  thought  .  As  to  God,  they  said  nothing 
of  his  existence,  the  universe  was  the  only  dfcrject  rf  their  worohip ; 
if  indeed  the  term  worship  be  not  a  misnoifier  in  such  circumstances. 
They  recognize  nothing  but  matter,  in  its  various  forms  and  move- 
ments. 

Between  the  Ionian  school,  with  its  mechanical  universe,  and  the 
Eleatic  with  its  abstract  and  idealistic  pantheism,  we  find  the  Italian 
school,  founded  by  Pythagoras,  who  with  a  profoimder  insight  than 
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most  of  his  oontemporaries,  penetrated  beyond  mere  phenomena,  and 
recognized  the  interior  relations  of  things.  Bnt  his  whole  spirit  waa 
cast  into  a  mathematical  mould,  and  so  he  constituted  the  amverse  of 
numbers,  and  recognized  the  Deity  only  as  a  numerical  unit.  ^ 

The  Eleatic  School  was  formed  under  Pythagorean  influence. 
Unity  being  its  central  principle,  diversity  or  plurality  came  to  be 
despised.  At  last  this  diversity  was  given  up  by  Zeno^  who  denied 
the  innate  energy,  and  consequently  the  real  existence  of  the  external 
universe.  Absolute  spiritualism,  the  most  appropriate  form  of  pan- 
theism, was  the  natural  result,  and  constituted  the  dominant  princi- 
ple of  the  Eleatic  school,  and  equally  with  the  grosser  atheism  of  the 
lonians,  destroyed  all  just  conceptions  of  the  nature  and  government 
of  ^  the  true  and  living  God."  Still,  it  is  quite  evident  to  an  atten- 
tive reader  of  the  early  Grecian  philosophy,  that  many  individuals 
were  blindly  seeking  after  God,  if  haply  they  might  ^^feel  after  and 
find  him." 

These  opposing  schools  combated  each  other  with  various  success, 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  the  rise  of  many  sceptics  who  des- 
pised them  both,  and  a  very  few  eclectics  who  attempted,  but  without 
decided  success,  to  blend  the  principles  of  the  two  systems.  Anaxi- 
mines,  however,  on  this  ground,  gained  some  idea  of  a  great  first 
Cause  of  all  things ;  but  failed,  after  all,  to  reach  a  true  spiritual 
conception  of  the  Supreme  Ruler,  not  only  as  the  primary  cause  of 
all  things,  but  as  the  ever  living  Sovereign  both  oi  matter  and  of 
mind.  The  principal  result  of  these  contradictory  speculations  was 
the  universal  prevalence  of  a  frivolous  and  sceptical  spirit. 

At  last,  Socrates,  the  shrewdest  and  best  of  all  the  Greek  philos- 
ophers, the  friend  and  teacher  of  Alcibiades,  Xenophon  and  Plato, 
who,  like  Reid  in  Scotland,  recalled  his  countrymen  to  the  principles 
of  common  sense,  made  his  appearance,  and  by  his  contempt  of  soph- 
istry and  by  innumerable  casual  suggestions,  formed  an  era  in  Grecian 
philosophy.^    He  poured  infinite  contempt  upon  the  sophists,  and  en- 

^  Our  account  of  the  Grecian  8chooU  is  drawn  chiefly  from  Ritter,  Tenue- 
mann,  Lewes,  and  Consin,  except  in  the  case  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  in  reference 
to  whom  we  have  followed  Plato's  own  works,  with  such  assistance  as  we  could 
draw  fit>m  the  philosophical  histDrians  referred  to^  and  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion. 

^  It  was  not,  however,  in  precisely  the  same  import  of  the  term  as  tiuit  at- 

tached  to  it  by  Dr.  Reid,  that  Socrates  appealed  to  the  principles  of  common 

sense.    He  made  no  attempt  to  ascertain  the  fundamental  axioms  of  thought. 

He  called  attention  only  to  common  convictions,  conceded  principles,  and  obviooa 

.  every  day  uses,  and  exhorted  men  to  study  tbemselres,  and  not  be  chested  by 
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deftvored  to  tam  die  minds  of  men  in  upon  ihenaehres.  ^  Know 
tkyael^''  was  liis  great  mtudm,  viitne  his  end  and  aim*  He  had  no 
theory,  no  sjslem,  properly  speaking,  wrote  no  book,  founded  no 
acfaool:  a  ciroomstanee  well  for  him,  and  periiaps  well  for  the  world.  * 
He  followed  eommon  sense,  and  the  higher  instincts  of  his  nature, 
^the  good  demon,"  as  he  symbolised  it,  and  which,  in  the  case  of 
every  tme  and  candid  man,  will  evermore  suggest  the  reality  of  a' 
Supfeme  Being,  the  beauty  and  authority  of  -virtue.  Man  is  made 
for  Gk)d,  and  he  has  only  to  open  his  eyes  to  see  him,  his  heart  to 
feel  him.  But,  the  instant  he  begins  to  specdato  on  ^tiie  absolute,** 
by  means  of  ideal  abstractions,  he  falls  into  error  and  sin.  Socrates 
seemed  to  understand  this,  by  a  sort  of  sacred  intuition ;  and  his 
g^ry  consists  in  following  that  intuition  to  its  legitimate,  practical 
resnlts.  That  he  had  better  views  of  God,  or  of  the  gods,  to  use  his 
own  esqpression,  and  of  the  true  destiny  of  man,  than  the  majority  of^ 
his  contemporaries,  cannot  be  doubted.  Butwhatwere  his  realideas 
of  the  divine  nature,  and  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  is  yet  a 
matter  of  dispute.  He  was  wise  enou^%o  know  his  ignorance,  as 
he  himself  pktyfbUy  suggests,  when  accounting  for  the  fact  that 
Apollo  had  prooonoeed  him  the  wisest  of  men.  Other  men,  he  said, 
were  igporant,  and  he  too  was  ignorant,  but  possibly  he  was  wiser 
than  they,  because  he  was  aware  of  the  fact,  and  honestly  confessed 
itl  His  teachingB,  however,  obviously  tended  to  the  production  of  a 
more  just  and  comprehensive  theok^  than  had  ever  prevailed  in 
Greece.  Properly  speaking,  he  was  a  moralist  rather  than  a  meter 
physician,  and  lotted  for  some  higher  light  than  could  be  ftimished 
by  reason  alone.  Plato^  in  one  of  his  Dialogues,  represents  Socrates 
meeting  one  of  his  disciples,  and  endeavoring  to  convince  hin^  that 
he  knows  not  well  what  to  pray  for,  and  adding,  ^It  seems  best  to 
me  thai  we  expect  quietly,  nay,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
wait  with  patience  till  such  time  as  we  can  learn  certainly  how  we 
ought  to  behave  towards  God  and  man."  In  the  Theaetetus,  the  lbl« 
lowing  reply  is  made  by  an  interlocutor  to  Socrates,  reasoning  on  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  uttering  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  true  spirit 
both  of  Socrates  and  Plato:  ^I  agree  with  you,  Socrates,  that  to 
discover  the  certain  truth  of  these  things  in  this  life  is  impossible,  or 
at  least  very  difScult.  We  ought,  therefore,  by  all  means,  to  do  one 
of  two  things :  either,  by  hearkening  to  instruction,  and  by  our  own 
diBgent  study,  to  find  out  the  truth;  or,  if  that  be  impossible,  then  to 

locomaehy.    Hn  method,  if  he  luul  any,  was  diat  of  eUar  dij/EM^Miif,  iiieftd 
within  csrtiin  Innits,  but  liable  to  inflnite  abnie. 
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fix  0EL  that  wludi  appears  to  htimaii  reason  \)est  and  most  probable, 
and  to  make  tliat  our  raft  while  we  sail  this  stormy  sea,  unless  one 
could  have  a  still  more  sure  and  safe  guide,  such  as  a  diyine  reve* 
lation  would  be,  on  which  we  might  make  the  voyage  of  life,  as  in  a 
ship  that  fears  no  danger."  The  death  of  Socrates,  one  of  the  most 
sublime  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  crowned  his  life  with  imperish- 
able glory ;  but  even  then,  whUe  serene  and  self-possessed,  in  the 
consciousness  of  truth  and  virtue,  and  hoping  doubtless  for  something 
better  beyond  the  grave,  his  modesty,  perhaps  his  doubt,  mingled 
in  the  touching  words  addressed  to  his  friends :  ^  It  is  now  time 
that  we  depart,  I  to  die  and  you  to  live ;  but  which  has  the  better  des- 
tiny, is  unknown  to  all  except  the  gods."  ^ 

Notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  his  life,  and  the  sublimity  of  his 
maxims,  it  is  singular  that  under  the  very  eyes  of  Socrates,  and  as 
one  of  the  immediate  results  of  his  teachings,  as  Cousin  confesses, 
sprang  two  schools,  the  Cynic  and  the  Cyrenaic,  the  one  resulting  in 
a  fanatical  rigor,  the  other  in  the  grossest  licentiousness.  Scepticism 
was  defended  by  the  Socilkic  dialectics  under  Euclid  of  Megara. 

But  the  grandest  development  of  Grecian  speculation  is  found  in 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  men  of  vast  and  varied  powers,  but  of  diverse 
temperaments  and  somewhat  opposing  philosophies,  the  one  tending 
to  the  inward  and  ideal,  the  other  to  the  outward  and  real,  though 
not  absolutely  denying  either.^  The  God  of  Aristotle  is  a  grand  en- 
tity of  some  kind,  the  primal  cause  of  all  things,  but  inaccessible  to 
the  minds  of  men,  entirely  separate  from  his  works,  and  indeed  caring 
nothing  for  the  universe ;  so  that  the  natural  effect  of  his  philosophy, 
decidedly  empirical  in  its  tendency,  was  one  of  indifference  to  religion 
and  final  scepticism.  By  far  the  most  learned  man  of  his  age,  more 
learned  even  than  Plato,  with  whom  he  studied  twenty  years,  intense- 
ly acute  and  methodical,  the  author  of  the  syllogism,*  and  the  father 

1  Plato's  "  Apology  for  Socrates."  The  following  is  Gary's  translation :  "  But 
which  of  us  is  going  to  a  better  state,  is  unknown  to  every  one  but  God."  The 
import  is  the  same,  and  sufficiently  expresses  the  force  of  the  original. 

'  Aristotle,  who  rejected  the  existence  of  Plato's  ideas  or  abstractions,  as  ao 
tual  entities,  and  maintained  their  simple  subjective  character,  was  not  quite  con- 
sistent with  himself,  and  in  the  end  constructed  the  universe  of  Thought,  and  so 
became,  in  a  different  direction,  almost  as  ideal  as  Plato.  Lewes,  Vol.  n.  p.  12S, 
Ritter,  ni.p.  176— 178. 

^  Perhaps  not  absolutely  so,  as  the  syllogistic  form  of  aignment  has  been  found 
in  the  writings  of  some  of  the  oriental  Philosophers,  and  must  have  been  known 
in  Greece  before  the  time  of  Aristotle.  8till  he  gave  articulate  form  and  system 
to  this  method  of  reasoning. 
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of  nabural  histoiy.  Aristotle  made  a  near  approach  to  the  indnctiTe 
and  experimental  method  of  modem  times,  and  yet  he  became  dedd" 
adly  rationalistic,  indulged  in  the  most  sabtile  speculations  on  entities 
and  quiddities,  and  finally  fell  into  a  notion  respecting  the  primal 
Bubstance,  first  as  absolute  or  unknown,  then  as  acdva  or  realized^ 
naaking  God  the  mere  Thought  of  the  universe,  obfeetified  in  the 
Creadon,  and  coming  to  consdousness  in  man,  a  system  reminding  utf 
more  of  Fichto  and  Hegel,  than  of  Bacon  and  Locke,  and  giving  birth, 
in  its  last  result,  to  a  cold  and  cheerless  atheism. 

Plato  does  not  deny  the  facts  of  the  external  world,  any  more  thait 
the  simple  facts  of  consciousness.  He  starts  from  these,  but  speedily 
transcends  them.  His  system  is  ideal  and  sublime.  It  mingles  the 
Grecian  and  Oriental  minds,  and  is  not  without  its  difficulties,  and  con^ 
tiadictions.  He  reduces  aU  things  to  ideas,  which  he  regards,  not 
merely  as  names  or  abstractions,  but  as  actual  entities,  having  a  ne- 
cessary and  eternal  existence.  To  him,  being  and  thought  are 
identical,  the  process  of  thought  is  the  process  of  the  universe.  He 
finds  the  summit  of  all  things  in  the  pure  and  universal  Reason, 
whence  he  constructs  the  outward  world  of  abstract  and  permanent 
ideals.^  He  despises  the  outward  and  phenomenal,  and  while  he  re- 
cognizes the  Supreme  Cause,  as  a  real  and  infinite  essence,  he  makes 
him  so  absolute,  in  other  words  so  abstract  and  ideal  that  he  seems  to 
transcend  idl  our  approaches  of  thought,  above  all  of  affection  and 
worship.^  The  reason  of  man  is  a  part  or  a  reflection  of  the  Univer^ 
sal  Reason,  and  finds  its  highest  aim  in  mining  with  its  perfect  ideal. 
It  18  fallen  from  its  primitive  state,  for  it  existed  in  the  past  eternity, 
whence  it  has  innate  ideas,  or  dim  recollections  of  a  higher  and  purer 
being,  and  must  ascend  once  more  to  ihat  primitive  peifection,  by 
abstraction  from  the  sphere  of  matter  and  sin.*  The  Supreme  Reason 
organized  chaos  into  beauty.  But  as  there  is  nothing  beautiful  but 
intelligence,  and  no  intelligence  without  a  soul,  he  placed  a  soul  in 
the  body  of  the  world  (kosmos  or  the  imiverse)  and  represented  the 
world  as  an  animal.  Being  an  animal,  with  organization,  activities, 
life,  warmth  and  movement ;  like  a  human  body,  it  resembled  its 
Creator,  as  human  beings  resembled  the  world,  or,  to  nap  ^iSor,  the 
Universal  Animal !  This  was  the  work  of  the  Supreme  Reason ;  so 
that  the  instant  this  vast  animal  began  to  move,  live  and  think,  God 
looked  upon  it  and  was  glad.^ 

But  as  there  was  Good,  so  Plato  concluded  there  must  be  Evil. 

1  Timaens,  p.  34S,  De  Bcpnb.  YI.  1 16  - 124.   See  also  the  Theaetetos,  passim. 

2  I>e  Bepub.  YI.  4S4.  *  Fhaedo,  passim.  *  Timaeos,  p.  36. 
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This,  bowever,  eiasto  onlj  in  the  lower  region  of  matter,  or  tlie  phe- 
nomenal ivmidy  from  which  we  must  make  our  eacape  into  the  region 
of  perfect  and  tupreme  ideas.  We  must  seek  the  good,  thetme,  the 
beiHitifa],  hy  departing  more  and  more  from  liie  oatward,  the  oontin* 
gent,  and  temporary,  into  the  inward,  the  necesaary,  and  eternal.^ 
Indeed  the  only  true  reality  is  the  Ideal,  and  to  mingle  with  it  ought 
to  he  the  constant  aim  of  the  immortal  soiiL 

We  say  nothing  here  of  Plato's  notions  (dereloped  in  ^  The  Be- 
puhlic")  touching  a  community  of  property,  and  what  is  more  shock- 
ing, a  community  of  wives ;  it  may  be  well,  howeyer,  to  remark  that 
his  mind  was  eminently  mathematical,  as  well  as  imaginative,  and 
that  his  system  is  only  a  refinement,  and,  if  the  expression  may  be 
allowed,  a  spiritualixation  of  the  Pythagorean  theory  of  numbers,  uni- 
ty being  the  central  idea,  plurality  the  neoeesaiy  development.  It  la 
well  known  that  over  the  door  of  his  Academy  he  wrote :  ^  Let  none 
but  geometricians  enter  here."  The  Pjrthagoreans  said  that  **  Things 
were  the  copies  of  numbers ;"  Plato  said  they  were  the  ^  participants 
of  Numbers.**  Causes,  however,  he  made  ^  Intelligible  Numbeiv," 
that  is.  Ideas;  and  the  Things  which  represent  them,  ^Sensible 
Numbers.^  God,  the  Supreme  Reason,  he  represented  as  the  Su- 
{Mreme  Greometer,  who  evermore,  from  his  own  archetypal  and  eternal 
ideas,  '^  geometrizes,"  or  produces  the  universe*  Doubtless,  this  was 
a  prodigious  advance  in  Grecian  philosophy.  Indeed  it  had  now 
reached  its  culminating  point  It  never  rose  higher  than  Plato,  and 
instantly  began  to  degenerate.  Plato  is  the  father  of  Idealism.  His 
method  and  principle  were  abstraction  and  transcendentalism  v-^  all 
things  in  his  view  proceed  from  God,  the  Supreme  and  Absobte  Idea, 
and  are  constitoted  by  ideas.  Their  archetypes  are  eternai  as  God, 
although,  in  one  place  be  represents  them  as  created  by  God«  It  was 
but  a  step  to  say  that  the  external  world  is  only  an  appearance,  » 
beautiful  but  bewildering  masquerade ;  or  as  Emerson  has  expressed 
it,  that  ^  God  is  the  only  substance,  and  his  method  illusion."  Plato 
scarcely  says  so,  but  he  supplies  the  premises  from  which  others  de- 
duced the  appalling  error.  An  infinite  idealism,  consequently  an 
Absolute  pantheism,  is  the  logical  and  necessaiy  result  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy. 

'  1  Plato  very  strikingly  develops  his  idea  of  the  soul,  in  the  PhaedmSi  bj  a  sort 
of  *'  mythic  hymn,^'  as  Socrates,  who  gives  to  Phaedms  his  views  upon  Uie  sub- 
ject, calls  the  beautiful  allegory  which  he  recites  for  this  purpose. 

>  De  Republican  VII.  525,  629)  AristoUe,  Meta^  L  c.  6-^1.  7,  Lewes  Biog' 
Hist,  of  Philosophy)  Vol.  IL  p.  66. 
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FnNDi  Plato  and  Aristotle  then  we  see  the  Plalcmic  and  Peripa- 
tetic schools  rapidlj  rushing  to  absolute  spiritualism  on  the  one  hand, 
or  absolute  sensualism  on  the  other.  At  last,  about  the  time  of 
Christ,  the  two  prevalent  forms  of  philosophj  were  the  stem  doc« 
trine  of  the  Stoics  on  the  one  hand,  founded  on  the  idea  of  absolute 
idealism,  and  consequent  pantheism  with  its  coincident  principle  of 
inexorable  fato ;  and  on  the  other,  the  system  of  the  Epicureans,  a 
mechanical  naturalism,  which  denied  the  existence  of  a  supreme  Dei- 
ty, and  resolved  all  virtue  into  a  calculation  of  prudence,  or  a  judi- 
cious pursuit  of  pleasure. 

Among  these,  and  especially  among  the  Stoics,  the  philosophical 
Calviniste  of  their  day,  were  many  great  and  good  men,  some  of  whom, 
as  Cleanthes,  in  his  memorable  h3ann,  which  seems  all  but  inspired 
from  heaven,  made  occasional  approaches  to  the  highest  truth,  and 
sacrificed  much  for  virtue,  but  the  constant  tendency  was  to  extremes 
of  spiritualism  or  of  sensualism,  or,  as  a  recoil  from  these,  to  an  un- 
reasoning  mysticism,  or  a  contemptuous  scepticism.^  Indeed  an  ab- 
solute scepticism  was  the  fearful  shadow  which  constantly  accom- 
panied the  ancient  philosophy,  and  seemed  eventually  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  entire  Grecian  mind. 

Scepticism,  however,  can  never  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  soul ; 
and  hence  we  find  subsequently  to  the  Christian  era,  a  revival 
of  the  Platonic  philosophy  in  Alexandria,  mingled  with  a  pre- 
dominant element  of  transcendental  and  pantheistic  mysticism. 
The  oriental  theosophy,  too,  came  in  to  modify  speculation,  giv- 
ing it  a  more  pantheistic  as  well  as«  a  more  gorgeous  and  impos- 
ing character.  Grecian  philosophy  then  assumed  a  new  aspect 
altogether,  mingling  with  religion  and  theosophy,  and  sometimes 
with  Christianity,  even  at  the  moment  of  opposing  it.  Indeed 
it  could  scarcely  be  called  Grecian  at  all.  It  was  rather  eclectic  in 
its  character  and  cosmo]:x>litan  in  its  aim.  Both  Plotinus  and  Pro- 
chis  borrowed  largely,  not  only  from  Plato,  but  from  the  Eastern 
Magi.  Then,  philosophy  had  some  grand  and  imposing  features,  but 
it  could  not  esci^e  the  vortex  of  the  absolute,  and  went  out  in  a  par- 
oxysm of  mystic  transcendentalism. 

Wherever  Christianity  came,  it  modified  the  prevalent  philosophy* 
It  was  long  opposed,  however,  by  the  Gnostics,  the  speculative  phi- 
losophers of  their  age,  who  aimed  at  absolute  knowledge  (yvtSaig,) 
and  looked  with  contempt  upon  the  common  Christianity,  as  a  weak 

1  After  all,  Cleanthes^  oppressed  with  doabt  and  fear,  committed  smcidet 
Vox.*  VIIL  No.  29.  11 
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Buperstition.  In  process  of  time,  it  grew  somewhat  eclectic,  and 
took  Christianity  under  its  wing,  rejecting  the  Old  Testament,  and 
giving  the  new  a  philosophical  explanation.  Every  one  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  knows  that  most  of  the  Gnostic  theories  were 
founded  upon  pantheistic  ideas,  mingled  with  the  dualistic  notions  of 
the  Parsees.  God,  according  to  their  system,  is  the  absolute  Being, 
from  whom  emanate  all  other  beings,  gods,  and  men,  in  regular  suc- 
cession and  gradation.  Creation  is  represented,  as  in  the  Hindu 
mythologies  and  philosophies,  as  an  emanation,  pure  and  resplendent 
at  its  first  issue,  but  becoming  grosser  and  darker  at  its  extremities.* 

As  soon  as  the  doctors  of  the  Christian  church  began  to  philoso- 
phize with  freedom,  they  lost  themselves  in  the  theory  of  emanation. 
Justin  Mart}T,  TertuUian  even,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen  es- 
pecially, nay  more,  Athanasius,  and  above  all,  Arius,  with  their  di- 
vergent doctrines  respecting  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  all  lapsed  into 
this  error.  Their  reverence  for  the  Holy  Scriptures  kept  them  from 
wandering  too  far  into  the  labyrintlis  of  speculation,  but  they 
greatly  marred  the  simplicity  of  truth  by  their  subtile  reasonings 
and  fierce  polemics.  They  wonderfully  mingle  spiritual  and  material 
notions,  in  their  conceptions  of  the  Divine  character,  and  the  creation 
of  men  and  angels.*  In  the  middle  ages,  the  predominant  philosophy, 
if  we  may  dignify  it  with  that  name,  was  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
applied  as  a  form  or  method  of  logic  to  the  dogmas  of  the  church. 
This  produced  an  elaborate  and  imposing  system  of  theological  dialec- 
tics, controlled  and  limited  by  ecclesiastical  authority.  The  school- 
men, therefore,  could  not  well  rush  into  the  extremes  of  philosophical 
speculation  ;  and  yet  how  frequently  is  the  God  of  their  worship  a 
mere  logical  quiddity,  or  metaphysic  abstraction. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  within  certain  limits  this  was  an  era  of 
immense  intellectual  vigor  among  the  few  that  did  think  at  all.  The 
very  names  of  the  theologians  and  doctors  of  the  middle  ages  sug- 
gest to  those  even  slightly  acquainted  with  their  literature,  a  certain 
feeling  of  respect  and  even  veneration.  "  Scholasticos,"  says  Leib- 
nitz, "  agnosco  abundare  ineptiis ;  sed  aurum  est  in  illo  cocno."  In 
truth  there  were  giants  in  those  days,  though  confined  within  narrow 

^  Ritter,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  545,  607.  Histoire  du  Gnosticisme,  par  M  J.  Matter, 
Tome  I.  pp.  220-v539.  For  an  abridj^d  Btatemetit,  see  same  author,  "  Histoire 
da  Chriatianisme,"  Tome  I.  pp.  160-178.  Keandcr's  History  of  the  Church,  L 
pp.  366-600. 

^  Let  any  one  read  a  few  pagca  of  Origen  and  TertuUian,  and  he  will  be  eat' 
isfied  of  this. 
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bonnds,  and  beating,  \dth  heavy  tread,  the  same  circle  of  mystic 
speculation.  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  who,  with  the  profoundest  rev- 
erence for  the  teachings  of  the  church,  ranged  the  whole  field  of  the 
higher  metaphysics,  much  in  the  imaginative  spirit  of  Plato,  mmgled 
with  the  logical  subtilty  of  Aristotle,  gave  the  process  of  "  reason 
seeking  the  faith,"  and  of  "  faith  seeking  the  reason."  He  endeav- 
ored to  establish  religion  on  the  simple  idea  of  God,  and  that  again 
on  the  idea  of  the  absolute,  as  existing  in  the  human  mind,  the  pre- 
cise argument  of  Descartes  and  Leibnitz  on  the  same  subject,  the 
validity  of  which  as  a  metaphysical  proof  of  the  Divine  existence, 
has  been  vehemently  disputed  to  the  present  day.  Anselm  is  entitled 
to  the  appellation  of  the  doctor  transcendentalis.  Others  followed 
him,  some  tending  to  sensationalism,  others  to  idealism.  Among 
these  we  have  Peter  Lombard,  Magister  Sententiarum  Sapientum ; 
Alexander  Hales,  the  doctor  irrefragibilis,  count  of  Gloucester, 
author  of  the  Summa  Universae  Theologiae ;  and  Thomas  Aquinas^ 
the  doctor  angelicus,  that  learned  and  high  born  Dominican  monk, 
author  of  the  celebrated  Summa  Theologiae,  and  founder  of  the 
school  of  the  Realists,  called  by  his  schoolmates  at  Cologne,  the 
Dumb  Ox,  who  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  his  master,  Albertus  Mag- 
nus,^ by  '^  giving  such  a  bellow  of  learning  as  was  heard  all  over  the 
world."  He  was  a  profound  thinker  and  a  good  man,  being  justly 
denominated  by  his  contemporaries  '^the  Angel  of  the  Schools." 
Having  spent  a  long  life  amid  the  loftiest  abstractions,  where  ideas, 
as  with  Plato,  took  the  form  of  archetypal  entities,  mingled  with 
prayers  and  canticles,  4ie  died  in  peace  at  Terracina,  Italy,  saying, 
"  This  is  my  rest  for  ages  without  end."  Still  later,  we  find  John  of 
Fidanza,  commonly  called  Bonaventura,  the  doctor  seraphicus,  who 
taught  that  philosophy  is  true  religion,  and  true  religion  philosophy, 
and  rose  to  the  sublimest  heights  of  mystic  fervor ;  Henry  of  GothUls, 
or  Henry  de  Gand,  the  doctor  solemnis ;  Richard  of  Middletown,  the 
doctor  solidus;  Giles  of  Cologne,  the  doctor  fundatissimus ;  Vin- 
cent de  Beauvais,  the  teacher  of  St.  Louis,  and  author  of  the  Specu- 
lum Doctrinale,  Naturale,  Historiale;  and  above  all,  John,  Duns 
Scotus,  the  doctor  subtilis,  that  keen  but  somewhat  arid  Scotchman, 
or  rather  Northumbrian,  the  founder  of  the  Nominalists,  who  taught 
that  the  end  of  philosophy  is  to  find  out  ''  the  quiddity  of  things  — 
that  everything  has  a  kind  of  quiddity  or  quidditive  existence  —  and 

^  Albert  of  BoUstadt,  Professor  at  Cologne  and  Paris,  and  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  doctors  of  his  day. 
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that  nothingness  Is  divided  into  absolute  and  relative  nothingness, 
which  has  no  existence  out  of  the  understanding."*  Belonging  to 
the  same  era,  and  climbing  the  same  dizzy  heights  of  philosophic 
speculation,  were  Roger  Bacon,  the  doctor  mirabilis,  so  learned  for 
his  times,  that  he  was  deemed  a  sorcerer ;  Raymond  Lully,  (Lull^,) 
the  doctor  illuminatns,  a  fervid  Spanish  monk,  half  African  and 
half  Arabian,  who  invented  the  logical  system  called  Ars  Universalis ; 
and  John  D'Oc^am,  the  doctor  invincibilis,  singularis  et  venerabilis, 
that  redoubtable  Franciscan  monk,  who  told  Louis  of  Bavaria,  that 
"  if  he  would  defend  him  with  the  sword,  he  would  defend  him  with 
the  pen."  He  studied  under  Duns  Scotus,  revived  the  discussions  of 
his  master,  and  taught  with  such  success  that  the  Nominalists  became 
victorious  in  a  dispute  which,  in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  often  pro- 
ceeded from  words  to  blows.*  Nor  ought  we  to  forget,  in  this  con- 
nection, those  other  philosophical  or  religious  doctors  who  illumined 
the  dark  ages,  (so  called,  though  not  with  exact  propriety,)  Francis 
of  Mayence,  magister  acutus  abstractionum ;  William  Durand,  the 
doctor  resolutissimus ;  Walter  Burleigh,  the  doctor  planus  et  per- 
spicuus,  author  of  the  first  history  of  Mediaeval  Philosophy ;  and 
especially  Gerson  of  Paris,  doctor  christianissimus,  who  possessed  of 
all  the  science  and  learning  of  the  times,  abandoned  the  whole  for 
the  knowledge  of  Christ,  passed  a  life  of  great  purity  and  devotion, 
vindicated  communion  with  God  as  the  only  true  philosophy,  and 
wrote,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  admirahle  manual  of 
Cliristian  devotion,  "  The  Imitation  of  Christ,  by  Thomas  A'Kempis."* 

1  Roscclin,  a  canon  of  Compicgne,  who  belonged  to  the  latter  part  of  the  11th 
century,  is  the  proper  father  of  Kominalism,  if  indeed  we  lue  to  refer  it  to  Aris- 
totle. But  Dans  Scotus  and  Thomas  D'Occam  were  the  great  expounders  and 
defenders  of  the  system.    Boscclin  was  followed  by  the  celebrated  Abclard. 

^  The  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  extended  from  the  10th  to  the  middle 
of  the  14th  century. 

•  For  a  brief  and  elegant  account  of  the  Mediaeval  Philosophy,  sec  Cousin's 
"  Cours  de  TBOstoire  de  la  PhUosophie,"  2  s.  Tome  11.  pp.  221-257.  His  "  Frag- 
mens  Philosophiqnes,''  article  ^^  Abelard,"  ought  also  to  be  consulted.  Tenne- 
mann's  Manual  will  supply  many  particulars,  pp.  218-258.  Portions  of  Anselm's 
works  have  been  recently  published.  They  are  very  curious,  as  containing  specu- 
lations and  modes  of  expression  similar  to  those  of  the  French  and  German 
philosophers.  Descartes  and  even  Leibnitz  are  anticipated  in  many  things.  Bit- 
ter's recent  work  on  the  History  of  Christian  Philosophy,  is  doubtless  character* 
ized  by  the  same  traits  of  accuracy  and  thoroughness  which  are  manifest  in  his 
History  of  Ancient  Philosophy.  Some  information,  but  not  much  that  is  satis- 
factory, may  bo  gathered  from  Hallam's  "  Middle  Ages,"  and  his  '^  Introduction 
to  the  Literature  of  Europe,'*  as  well  as  from  ViUemain's  very  interesting  and 
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It  is  singular,  but  true,  that  nearly  all  the  arguments  and  theories 
of  the  rationalistic  school  of  modem  philosophy,  have  been  antici- 
pated, in  forms  more  or  less  perfect,  by  the  philosophers  of  the 
mediaeval  period.  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  and  Schelling  seem  only  to 
echo  their  speculations.  They  proceed  on  ihQ  same  a  priori  princi- 
ples, and  except  that  the  latter  are  less  restrained  by  ecdesiastical 
notions,  arrive  at  much  the  same  results.  Among  the  schoolmen,  the 
same  speculative  disputes  touching  the  nature  and  origin  of  ideas, 
the  relation  of  the  finite  to  the  infinite,  which  in  other  ages  led  to  ab- 
solute spiritualism  on  the  one  side,  and  absolute  materialism  on  the 
other,  were  earned  on  for  generations,  giving  rise  to  the  rival  schools 
of  the  Tliomists  and  Scotists,  the  Nominalists  and  Realists  of  ^at 
thoughtful  and  stormy  era.  The  practical  effect  of  the  whole  is 
strikingly  symbolized  in  the  proposal  made  by  some  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious doctors  to  canonize  Aristotle  as  preeminently  '*  the  philoso- 
pher of  the  church  !"^  The  great  truths  of  religion  mingled  and 
modified  by  the  errors  of  the  times,  were  reduced,  by  the  help  of 
Aristotelian  dialectics,  to  "  the  region  of  pure  ideas,"  and  then  set  to 
fighting  on  scientific  principles.  The  irresistible  consequence  was, 
the  prevalence,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  within  the  precints  of  the 
Catholic  church,  of  a  heartless  and  godless  scepticism,  making  the 
reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  matter  of  absolute  moral  ne- 
cessity. 

Previous  to  this,  however.  Philosophy  began  to  emancipate  herself 
from  ecclesiastical  authority,  but  it  was  only  to  rush,  as  usual,  into 
the  extremes  of  atheism  or  pantheism.  The  revival  of  learning  in 
Italy  introduced  Plato  and  the  Greek  philosophers.     The  reign  of 

instractive  "  Cours  de  Literature."    In  Brucker'a  3d  Vol.  of  the  Critical  History 
of  Philosophy,  may  be  found  a  mass  of  valuable,  but  poorly  digested  facts. 

^  If  Aristotle  had  been  a  god,  he  could  not  have  been  regarded  with  greater 
reverence  in  the  age  to  which  we  refer.  His  very  name  was  a  synonyme  for 
reason.  His  logic  and  physics,  so  far  as  known,  along  with  the  Ptolemaic  as- 
tronomy, constituted  the  science  of  the  church.  He,  not  Jesus  Christ,  was  the 
sun  of  their  intellectual  heavens.  They  made  an  anagram  of  his  name,  "  Aris- 
toteles"  iste  sal  erat.  Some  one  having  detected  spots  on  the  sun,  made  known 
his  discovery  to  a  priest  "  My  son,"  replied  the  priest,  "'  I  have  read  Aristotle 
many  times,  and  I  assure  you  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  mentioned  by  him. 
Go,  rest  in  peace,  and  be  certain  that  the  spots  you  have  seen  are  in  your  eyes, 
and  not  in  the  sun."  Arc  you  for,  or  against  Aristotle  ?  was  the  great  question 
of  philosophy ;  and  yet  the  disputants  on  either  side  knew  little  of  the  real  opin- 
ions of  the  immortal  Stagyrite.  A  more  ample  study  of  his  works  has  discov- 
ered more  points  of  resemblance  to  Plato  and  the  Pythagoreans  than  most  persons 
even  now  dream  of. 
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Aristotle  and'Uid  sdioolmen  began  to  wane.  The  change  was  hope- 
fol^  but  bUnd,  irregular^  spasmodic  Much  generous  enthusiasm  pre- 
▼ailed,  and  some  grand  truths  were  dimly  descried,  or  passionately 
grasped.  But  the  most  vigorous  and  independent  thinkers  of  the 
new  era,  called  the  revival  of  philosophy,  the  Picos,  the  Telesos  and 
the  Brunos,  most  of  them,  if  not  material  pantheists,  or  rather  athe- 
ists, were  ideal  pantheists.  On  the  side  of  the  naturalists  and  mate- 
rialists, we  have  Pompanato,  AchiUini,  Cesalpini,  Vanini,  Campanella, 
with  a  strong  tendency  to  atheism,  indeed,  with  a  decided  leaning,  in 
some  cases,  to  this  horrible  dogma.  On  the  side  of  the  idealists,  the 
two  Picos  de  la  Mirandola,  Ramus,  Patrizzi,  Marsilio,  Ficino  and 
Giordano  Bruno  with  a  decided  tendency  to  pantheism.  Giordano 
Bruno,  the  most  celebrated  of  these,  the  most  original  and  enthusi- 
astic, and  withal,  the  martyr  of  his  scliool,  rushed  into  the  boldest 
and  most  extravagant  idealism.  He  maintained  the  absolute  unity 
and  identity  of  all  things,  and  adored  the  AU  as  the  true  and  eternal 
God.i 

1  Giordano  Bruno  was  bom  in  1550,  ten  yean  after  the  death  of  Copernicus, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Naples,  and  was  publicly  burned,  by  order  of  the  Inquisition, 
at  Borne,  on  the  17th  of  February,  1600.  He  was  "a  true  Neapolitan  chfld," 
with  many  fiiults,  fierce,  fervid  and  fickle,  like  its  burning  atmosphere  and  vol- 
canic soil,  yet  brave,  generous  and  confiding,  full  of  poetry  and  passion.  Indom- 
itable and  restless,  he  threw  off  the  restraints  of  custom,  rejected  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  and  in  Italy,  Germany,  France  and  England,  did  battle  for  what  he 
thought  the  truth.  He  was  now  earnest  and  sublime,  then  witty  and  facetious, 
and  anon  extravagant  and  even  licentious.  At  times  he  seems  more  of  a  buffoon 
than  a  philosopher.  £ver3rwhere  he  created  a  prodigious  sensation,  and  made 
more  foes  than  friends.  He  especially  hated  Aristotle,  and  as  the  Aristotelians 
made  the  world  finite,  he  declared  it  infinite,  subject  to  an  universal  and  eternal 
revolution ;  the  Aristotelians  defended  the  immobility  of  the  earth,  Bruno,  fol- 
lowing Copernicus,  pronounced  for  its  rotation.  Pythagoras,  Plato  and  Plotinus 
were  his  fftvorite  authors.  He  believed  in  God,  as  Spinoza  did,  but  that  God 
was  the  one  substance,  the  one  intelligence,  of  which  all  the  forms  of  matter,  and 
aU  the  energies  of  mind  are  but  modes  and  manifestations.  As  thought  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  mind  in  which  it  exists,  so  the  universe  is  distinct  from  Grod,  in 
whom  it  exists.  It  is  not,  therefore,  created  or  made,  it  simply  exists,  as  the  en- 
ergy or  embodiment  of  God.  He  informs  it,  lives  in  it,  as  the  cause  of  causes, 
the  energy  of  enorgie».  Diversity  is  the  manifestation  of  identity.  God  is  in  all 
—God  is  the  aU — all,  therefore,  is  divine.  It  comes  from  God,  returns  to  God. 
In  a  word,  God  is  tke  universe,  the  universe  is  God.  He  is  the  whole,  we  and 
all  things  are  the  paita.  He  is  the  Being  of  beings,  tiie  Unity  of  unities,  without 
whom  is  notiiing,  beaidee  w%iom  is  nothing.  "^  Dms  est  monadum  Mmas  nempe  en- 
fimn  eMtita^  T^bese  riews  are  developed,  though  not  hi  systematic  or  logical 
Older,  i»  his  two  priae^  woriu,  De  la  Causa,  and  De  llnfinlto. 

The  germ  of  Leibniti*0  Mcnaddogy  may  be  found  in  Bruno.    Spinoza,  it  is  snp- 
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The  Reformation  under  Luther  and  Zuingli  effected  a  prodi^oitt 
change  in  the  study  of  philosophj.  Luther  called  the  attention  of 
men  to  the  simple  Word  of  God^  as  Bacon  suhsequently  called  them 
to  the  study  of  nature,  as  the  great  field  whence  the  facts  and  doc^ 
dines  of  Christianity  were  to  be  derived.  He  denounced  the 
authority  of  Aristotle  as  well  as  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  Vin* 
dicated  the  great  Protestant  doctrine  of  rational  and  thorough  inves- 
tigation.  This  suggested  the  true  method  of  philosophy,  and  Bacon 
therefore  followed,  by  calling  men  from  vague  and  abstract  specu* 
lations  and  theorizings,  to  the  study  of  nature  and  of  themselves,  and 
founded  science  upon  the  simple  methods  of  experiment  and  obser- 
vation.^ His  attention,  however,  was  directed  less  to  the  study  of 
the  mental  than  of  the  natural  world,  though  by  no  means  insensible 
to  the  value  and  im|3ortance  of  the  former.  Induction  and  deduction, 
analysis  and  synthesis,  on  the  basis  of  fundamental  axioms,  formed 
the  simple  but  subUme  circle  of  his  method,  the  method  of  nature 
and  of  God.* 

Hobbes  of  Malmesbury  immediately  followed,  and  attempted  to 
apply  the  same  method,  though  with  a  vague  and  imperfect  conception 
of  its  nature,  to  the  study  of  mind.  Misunderstanding  its  most  essen- 
tial principles,  he  began  to  theorize  like  all  his  predecessors,  and  fin- 
posed,  borrowed  from  him  some  of  his  principal  ideas.  The  immanence  of  God 
in  the  universe,  and  the  distinction  so  much  insisted  upon  by  Spinoza,  between 
Nature  Naturans  and  Nature  Naturata,  are  found  in  Bruno.  Schelling  has  en- 
titled one  of  his  works,  Bruno,  and  makes  no  secret  of  his  admiretion  for  his 
Italian  prototype.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Bruno,  like  Descartes,  makes  what  is 
dear  and  evident  to  the  mind  the  criterion  of  truth,  a  principle  which  forms  the 
basis  of  Spinozism.  At  the  stake,  Bruno  welcomed  death  as  a  passage  to  a 
higher  life,  a  transition  from  the  finite  to  the  infinite.  More  of  a  poet  than  a  phi- 
losopher, he  was,  like  many  of  his  countrymen,  a  wayward  child  of  genius,  in 
whom  the  good  and  the  bad  were  strangely  mingled.  His  method  is  imagination, 
his  reasoning,  rhapsody.  Hence  he  says  himself,  ^*  Fhilosophi  quoad  modo  pic- 
tores  atque  poetae,"  an  honest  confession,  to  which  he  adds  with  simplicity,  "  Non 
est  philosophus  msijingit  etpiftffit.^^ 

^  Stewart's  Dissertations,  pp.  80,  SI,  82. 

^  The  method  of  Bacon  is  often  spoken  of  by  the  speculatiYe  philosophers  of 
Germany,  as  if  it  were  that  only  of  classification,  which  certainly  would  make  it 
empirical  enough.  This  would  give  us  only  phenomena,  in  their  most  outward 
fonns,  and  never  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  nature  as  a  system  of  forces.  Bacon's 
organism  uniformly  proceeds  upon  the  fundamental  notion  of  cause  or  power,  and 
gives  OS  not  only  phenomena  but  principles.  It  recognizes  spirit  as  well  as  mat- 
ter, and  gives  as  its  last  result,  the  idea  of  spiritual  forces,  in  other  words,  of  a 
supreme  and  eternal  God,  the  Cause  of  canses,  who  is  "  above  all,  through  all, 
and  in  all.'' 
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ished  his  speculations,  by  giving  to  the  world,  in  language  of  surpris- 
ing deamess  and  force,  a  system  of  absolute  materialism  and  fatalism. 
In  his  view,  the  one  great  fundamental  fact  of  mind  is  sensation,  a 
result  produced  by  '^  the  impact  of  material  objects  around  us  upon  a 
material  organization,  which  men  call  mind."  Atheism  of  course  nat- 
ui-ally  results  from  such  a  system.  With  one  fell  swoop,  it  extin- 
guishes all  religion  and  virtue.  But  as  reli^on  and  virtue  arc  both 
necessary  to  society,  Hobbes  proposes  to  secure  them  by  physical 
force,  that  is  by  an  absolute  civil  despotism,  in  the  hands  of  the  reign- 
ing monarch !  ^  Hobbes  however  was  speedily  eclipsed  by  Locke, 
one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest  of  the  metaphysicians  whom 
England  has  produced.  Of  great  acumen,  vigor  and  comprehensive- 
ness of  mind,  patient,  candid  and  sagacious,  he  succeeded  in  throwing 
new  light  upon  the  whole  subject  of  mental  philosophy.  Religious, 
too,  with  great  reverence  for  the  teachings  of  Revelation  and  a  proper 
estimate  of  the  limits  of  the  human  mind,  he  never  permitted  himself 
to  fall  into  those  extravagances  into  which  the  majority  of  his 
predecessors  plunged.  Still  his  generalization  was  altogether  too 
narrow ;  and  he  either  denied  or  explained  away  some  of  the  most 
fundamental  facts  of  mind.  Right  in  rejecting  the  innate  ideas 
of  Descartes,  he  did  not  perceive  the  great  primal  truth  which 
underlies  the  unfortunate  nomenclature  of  the  French  pliiloso- 
pher,  and  resolved  all  the  facts  of  mind,  into  a  modification  of  sensa- 
tion and  reflection.  He  was  not  a  mere  sensationalist,  as  some  of  the 
Grerman  and  P^rench  Philosophers  affirm,  far  from  it.  Practically 
he  was  a  spiritualist,  and  recognized  the  great  interior  facts  of  our 
spiritual  and  moral  nature,  the  existence  of  God  and  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.*  But  falling,  at  the  very  outset,  and  before  the  existence 
of  anything  like  a  thorough  psychology,  or  even  the  slightest  investi- 
gation of  the  phenomena  of  mind,  into  a  speculation  on  the  origin  of 
our  ideas,  and  making  reflection  though  a  spiritual  power,  dependent 
for  its  action  and  its  materials  upon  mere  external  phenomena,  or  the 
simple  facts  of  sensation,  without  the  capacity  of  transcending  them, 
except, by  artificial  inference,  he  constructed  a  system  of  philosophy 
which  easily  gave  rise  to  a  narrow  and  sensual  materialism.  For  if 
the  mind,  however  vast  its  reflective  powers,  or  beautiful  and  elaborate 

^  Hobbes*  riews,  philosophical  and  political,  are  developed  in  his  work  entitled, 
Leviathan,  respecting  which,  see  Stewart's  "  Preliminary  Dissertations,  Part  I. 
pp.  98-105.    Notes  p.  238. 

^  In  proof  of  this  we  might  cite  page  upon  page  of  the  "  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding,"  but  it  is  unnecessary. 
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its  combinations,  has  no  absolute  intuitions  or  fundamental  principles 
of  common  sense,  as  the  Scottish  philosophers  call  them,  primitive 
and  authoritative  axioms  of  belief,  independent  of  all  external  matter 
and  the  mere  sensations  or  impressions  thence  derived,  it  can  never 
reach  the  real,  the  spiritual,  and  especiallj  the  unconditioned  and  the  in- 
finite, or  if  it  reach  them,  can  never  prove  their  existence.  No  com- 
bination of  sensations  or  even  of  reflections,  however  modified  and  ex- 
alted, can  give  us  the  idea  of  absolute  cause  or  ultimate  power,  far  less 
of  spiritual  unity,  infinity  and  eternity,  in  other  words  of  God  and 
the  universe,  and  the  relations  between  them  as  cause  and  effect. 

It  is  not  therefore  matter  of  surprise,  if  in  England  the  principles 
of  Locke,  in  the  hands  of  less  scrupulous  men,  and  particularly  of  the 
deistical  writers  as  they  are  called,  perhaps  improperly,  for  they  are 
less  deistic  than  atheistic,  were  used  to  defend  all  the  errors  of  sensu- 
alism and  fatalism.  "  Collins  aimed  chiefly  at  establishing  upon  a 
firm  basis  the  doctrine  of  necessity ;  DodweU  struck  out  boldly  into 
the  path  of  materialism,  while  MandeviUe,  assuming  with  Locke  that 
there  are  no  innate  principles  in  the  human  mind,  dealt  a  mischievous 
blow  at  all  moral  distinctions."^ 

The  principles  of  Locke  are  not  indeed  to  be  confounded  with  those 
of  such  narrow  materialists  as  Hartley,  Home  Tooke,  Priestley  and 
Darwin ;  nor  is  he  to  be  regarded  as  responsible  for  their  aberrations ; 
for  Locke  distinguishes  between  sensation  and  reflection,  as  sources 
of  our  ideas,  and  vindicates  the  existence  of  spiritual  and  moral  reali- 
ties.* But  upon  this  point  he  does  not  always  express  himself  with 
equal  clearness  and  precision ;  occasionally  he  forgets  his  own  dis- 
tinctions, and  everywhere  rejects  the  absolute  and  intuitive  character 
of  our  primary  or  fundamental  convictions.  Li  a  word  his  system 
supplies  no  means  of  actually  proving  on  scientific  principles,  the 
very  foundations  of  our  belief  in  the  reality  of  a  spiritual  and  moral 
world.  In  the  last  analysis  he  makes  the  mind  dependent  upon  the 
senses,  and  its  highest  generalizations  mere  combinations  of  observa- 
tion and  experience.  Li  this  respect  he  went  far  beyond  Bacon  him- 
self, who  in  his  "  Advancement  of  Learning,"  insists  upon  the  reality 
and  supremacy  of  a  spiritual,  or  what  he  calls  a  primal  and  divine 
philosophy.* 

Against  the  principles  of  the  materialists  we  find  in  England  many 
ingenious  ^d  profound  thinkers  uttering  a  loud  and  earnest  protest. 

1  Motell,  Hut  of  Philos.  p.  96. 

s  Works,  Vol  I.  pp.  78—92.    Stewart's  Dissertations,  Part  II.  pp.  32—87. 

»  Worka,  Vol.  I.  B.  U.  pp.  193—195. 
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Among  these  Shaftesbury,  Cudworth,  Qarke  and  More,  are  especially 
distinguished,  both  by  learning  and  genius.  But  it  was  Berkeley,  the 
amiable  and  gifted  Bishop  of  Cloyn^,  good  as  well  as  great,  who  re- 
volted from  them  most  strongly ;  so  strongly  indeed  as  to  rush  into 
the  opposite  extreme  of  spiritualism.  With  much  originality,  subtilty 
and  vigor  of  mind,  and  a  style  of  great  clearness  and  vivacity,  he 
demolished  the  ordinary  arguments  for  the  palpable  existence  of  tho 
material  world.  Assuming  one  of  the  grand  errors  of  all  preceding 
philosophy  that  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world  is  mediate  and 
not  inmiediate,  representative  and  not  presentative,  a  something  as  it 
were  figured  to  us  by  the  mind,  and  standing  for  the  outward  fact, 
which  we  can  never  know ;  in  a  word,  that  all  our  knowledge,  ac- 
cording to  Locke,  consists  in  ideas  as  the  immediate  objects  of  con- 
sciousness, he  showed,  on  the  cleai'est  and  most  logical  principles  that 
the  existence  of  matter  separate  from  the  mind  can  never  be  proved, 
and  thus  cut  the  roots,  as  he  supposed,  of  materialism,  fatalism  and 
atheism.  Berkeley  was  too  acute  to  deny  the  actual  existence  of  the 
external  world ;  nay  he  was  willing  to  accept  it  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses ;  all  he  maintained  was  the  impossibility  of  proving  its  exist- 
ence as  separate  from  mind  or  independent  of  spirit.^  Mind  in  his 
view,  is  first,  is  fundamental,  is  real,  is  the  only  thing  real  and  fun- 
damental ;  and  matter,  if  it  exists  at  all,  is  dependent  upon  it,  receives 
iiS^  costume  and  coloring,  nay  its  very  being  and  reality  from  mind. 
Pure  and  ethereal  himself,  he  exulted  in  the  idea  of  the  apparent 
and  evanescent  character  of  all  gross  and  outward  things ;  for  along 
with  these  he  saw  vanishing  all  infidelity  and  sin.  In  the  pure,  spir- 
itual or  ideal  world  stiU  left,  his  lofty  and  reverent  soul,  guided  and 
controlled  by  Revelation,  saw  nothing  but  God  and  truth  and  duty, 
radiant,  immutable  and  immortal.  Others  however,  less  pure  and 
reverent,  and  it  may  be,  still  more  thorough  and  logical  in  their  rea- 
sonings, saw  these  sublime  realities,  based  upon  mere  subjective  prin- 
ciples, and  determined  by  the  action  of  the  individual  soul  passing 
away  with  the  dreams  of  fancy,  or  sinking  in  the  abyss  of  an  absolute 
spiritualism. 

Starting  from  precisely  the  same  premises,  but  pursuing  a  different 
route,  Hume,  cold,  subtile  and  profound,  disproved  the  real  connec- 
tion between  cause  and  effect,  and  the  consequent  existence  of  the 

1  Hence  he  says  (Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  ^  35,  6,  7—40)  "  That  tho 
things  which  I  see  with  mj  eyes  and  touch  with  my  hands  do  exist,  really  extitf, 
I  make  not  the  least  question.  *  *  *  That  what  I  see,  hear,  and  feel,  doth  ex- 
ist, i.  e.  is  perceived  by  me,  I  no  more  doubt  than  I  do  of  my  <nm  ftetny." 
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supreme  God,  as  he  well  might,  if  caase  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
subjective  notion  of  the  finite  mind,  without  a  corresponding  reality 
in  the  nature  of  things,  and  thus  left  nothing  in  the  world  of  matter 
or  mind  but  an  universal,  all-devouring  scepticism.* 

The  Scottish  mind,  generally  practical  and  sagacious,  and  withal 
enamored  of  the  ideal  and  the  divine,  as  the  real  basis  of  human 
thought,  and  the  true  source  of  all  that  is  highest  and  purest  in  man, 
was  shocked  at  these  aberrations,  and  uttered  against  them  a  vehe- 
ment protest  The  most  distinguished  philosophers  of  Scotland^ 
Hutcheson,  Reid,  Stewart,  and  Hamilton,  while  admiring  both 
Locke  and  Hume,  have  been  wonderfully  preserved  from  the  ex- 
tremes of  absolute  naturalism  and  absolute  spiritualism.^  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  views  of  Hume  were  never  permitted  to  take  root 
in  the  national  literature.  Indeed,  it  is  to  Reid,  a  Prebyterian  cler- 
gyman, and  professor  in  Glasgow  University,  to  whom  the  honor  is 
due  of  demolishing  the  representative  theory,  and  thus  refuting  the 
opposite  errors  of  Berkeley  and  Hume.  But  these  distinguished 
thinkers  have  been  preserved  from  error  and  extravagance  chiefly  by 
confining  themselves  to  a  patient  investigation  of  mental  and  spiritual 
phenomena,  and  steadily  eschewing  all  attempts  at  ontological  specu- 
lation. While  others,  with  more  venturous  wing,  have  been  soaring 
into  the  emp}Tean  of  absolute  thought,  or  rather  perhaps  plunging 
fruitlessly  into  the  awful  depths  of  mystic  speculation,  these  modest 
but  acute  and  learned  men,  have  been  opening  the  secret  chambers 
of  the  spirit,  and  revealing,  in  a  calm  and  steady  light,  the  secret 
laws  and  processes  of  the  intellect,  the  conscience  and  the  heart. 
How  firmly  and  loftily  has  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  last  and  the 
greatest  of  these  intellectual  giants,  while  mastering  all  philosophies, 
ancient  and  modem,  and  apparently  more  at  home  amid  the  specu- 
lations of  transcendentalism,  than  the  transcendentalists  themselves, 
for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  resisted  all  the  seductions  of  onto- 
logical speculation.  Grasping  with  the  ease  of  a  Titan,  the  whole 
mass  of  philosophical  investigations,  he  has  calmly  pursued  his  in- 
quiries, without  projecting  a  single  theory,  or  hinting  at  the  possibil- 

1  Hume's  views  are  developed  partly  in  his  "  Essay  on  Human  Nature,"  but 
chiefly  in  his  "  Enquiry  into  the  Human  Understanding.''  His  scepticism  is 
brought  out  cliiefly  in  the  12th  section  of  the  "  Enquiry." 

2  Brown,  with  great  powers  of  analysis  and  a  towering  imagination,  was  caught 
in  the  snare  of  Hume's  speculation  on  cause  and  effect,  and  if  he  did  not  fall  into 
it,  approached  the  very  borders  of  the  abyss-  His  elaborate  work  on  "  Cause 
and  Effect,"  is  a  splendid  failure* 
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itj  even  of  a  philosophical  s jstem.  And  jet  we  hesitate  not  to  say 
that  he  is  the  only  man  since  the  days  of  Reid,  who  has  made  any- 
thing like  effective  and  solid  contributions  to  the  science  of  mind. 
Others  have  speculated,  in  many  cases  with  much  learning  and  ge- 
nius, but  so  far  as  we  know,  wiUiout  adding  anything  essential  to 
mental  philosophy,  or  the  solution  of  Uie  vast  problems  of  the  finite 
or  the  infinite  nature.^ 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  in  England  and  Scotland,  the 
speculations  of  Locke,  while  quickening  the  national  mind,  and  en- 
larging the  boundaries  of  mental  and  moral  inquiry,  have  checked 
the  infiuence  of  a  higher  and  more  spiritual  philosophy,  and  too  often 
stifled  the  aspirations  of  a  heaven-bom  faith.  They  have  originated 
and  perpetuated  a  system  of  arid  and  secular  morality,  and  run  out 
into  the  gross  and  vapid  utilities  of  Priestley  and  Bentham. 

But  it  is  in  France  especially  that  the  material  philosophy  has 
been  expounded  and  applied  in  its  baldest  and  grossest  forms.  By  a 
singular,  but  not  unnatural,  perversion,  claiming  Locke  as  its  father, 
it  proceeded,  in  tliat  country,  by  a  gradual  process,  to  the  most  mon- 
strous extremities.  Denying  not  only  the  existence  of  Grod,  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  but  the  common  obligations  of  morality,  it 
found  its  natural  result  in  the  horrors  and  impieties  of  the  first  revo- 
lution.— Taken  up,  in  the  first  instance  by  Gassendi  and  CondiUac, 
both  of  them  ecclesiastics,  and  men  of  talent,  who  derived  all  know- 
ledge from  sensation  and  all  virtue  from  expediency,  it  was  carried 
out  by  Helvetius,  Condorcet,  and  the  Baron  D'Holbach,  whose  "  Sys- 
teme  De  La  Nature,'*  Voltaire  himself  pronounced  to  be  "  illogical 
in  its  deductions,  absurd  in  its  physics,  and  abominable  in  its  moral- 
ity.* 

According  to  these  philosophers  nothing  is  real  which  does  not  ap- 
peal to  the  senses ;  the  soul  itself  is  the  efiect  of  animal  organization, 
thought  the  product  of  the  brain  as  chyle  is  of  the  stomach,  the  uni- 
verse a  huge  machine,  moved  forever  by  inexorable  fate,  man  a  link 
in  the  vast  and  interminable  chain  of  revolutions,  life  a  bubble  which 
floats  for  a  brief  hour  on  the  heaving  bosom  of  nature  and  then  sinks 
back  into  the  abyss,  morality  the  interest  of  the  individual  or  the 
State,  God  the  phantom  of  a  diseased  imagination,  and  immortality 

^  In  moral  science  some  adviince,  we  Uiink,  has  been  made.  Jacobi,  Jonfiroy} 
S*.  Schlegel)  Yinet,  Mackintosh)  and  Wayland  have  done  good  serrice  in  this  de- 
ptttment 

>  Morell,  Hiflt  of  Fhilos.  p.  112i  See  Damiron)  "  Bistoire  de  La  PhilosophM 
en  France  " 
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the  dream  of  a  £niatic  Buperstition  I    A  system  this,  if  system  it  can 
be  called, 

"Which  leani  its  idiot  back 
Oa  folly's  topmost  twig/'i 

The  Revolution,  like  a  fire  fed  by  the  combustibles  which  it  am- 
sumes,  swept  away  these  extravagant  notions;  and  a  better  era 
dawned  upon  France.  A  great  reUction  ensued,  in  favor  of  a  more 
spiritual  philosophy,  which  has  received  its  present  development  ia 
the  eclecticism  of  Mctor  Cousin.  It  leans,  however,  to  the  absolute 
idealism  of  Germany  and  is  yet  crude  and  imperfect  in  its  principles 
and  forms.  Materialism,  too,  is  far  from  being  extinct  in  France. 
It  lingers  among  many  of  her  celebrated  thinkers,  and  has  been  de- 
fended, with  great  learning  and  ability,  by  Auguste  Comte,  who  finds 
nothing  in  the  universe  around  him  or  within  him  but  laws  and  phe- 
nomena.* Profoundly  versed  in  natural  science,  he  renounces  the 
idea  of  a  providence  and  a  God  as  the  greatest  hindrance  to  science, 
and  constructs  the  universe  from  a  vast  generalization  of  mechanical 
forces.  The  idea  of  an  ultimate  or  a  final  cause  has  escaped  from 
his  investigations,  and  his  universe  is  nothing  but  a  vast  and  eternally 
revolving  machine,  without  mind  or  heart,  without  end  or  aim.  Man 
quivers,  for  a  moment,  on  the  wheel  of  fate,  and  is  then  swept  into 
the  vortex  of  all-creating,  all-devouring  law ! 

Leaving  much  that  might  be  said  upon  these  and  kindred  facts,  as 
developing  the  progress  and  results  of  the  materialistic  or  sensational 
philosophy,  we  proceed  now  to  consider  the  more  spiritual  philosophy 
of  continental  Europe,  including  France  and  Germany,  certainly  the 
most  brilliant  page  in  the  history  of  speculative  inquiry.  It  has  call- 
ed into  action  all  tlie  resources  of  the  human  mind,  and  has  passed 
through  all  conceivable  changes  of  truth  and  error,  now  bathing  its 
wing  in  the  very  light  of  God,  and  anon  plunging  amid  the  horrors 
of  abysmal  night. 

Descartes,  with  a  mind  profound,  energetic  and  free,  spuming 
the  restraints  of  custom  and  authority,  and  fired  by  a  noble  ardor  to 
comprehend  the  nature  of  things,  has  been  recognized,  on  all  hands^ 
as  the  father  of  the  true  philosophy  of  the  human  mind.'     Less  saga^ 


^  The  essence  of  the  sensaal  philosophy  is  all  contained  in  the  following  sen- 
tence from  CaboniSf ''  Les  nerfs  voilk  toat  Thomme  "  — the  nerves  are  tJie  whole  of 

'  **  Fhilosophie  Positive,''  Par  Auguste  Comte. 

'  Stewart,  Cousin  and  Morell  equally  concede  to  him  this  character. 

Vot,  Vni.  No.  29.  12 
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cious,  indeed,  than  Locke,  and  realljr  oontribnting  less  to  the  stock  of 
human  knowledge,  he  saw,  with  great  clearness,  the  vast  distinction 
between  mind  and  matter,  and  commenced  his  studies  with  a  purely 
psychological  and  inductive  method  He  did  not,  indeed,  cany  out 
with  full  consistency,  his  own  fundamental  principles  of  inquiry,  and 
finally  lapsed  into  some  egregious  errors.  At  first  he  reused  to  take 
anything  for  granted  not  proved  by  the  facts  of  consciousness ;  but  at 
last  seemed  to  take  everything  for  granted ;  so  that  IVAlembert  is 
justified  in  saying,  that  "  Descartes  began  with  doubting  of  every- 
thing and  ended  in  believing  that  he  had  left  nothing  unexplained.'' 

As  nature  is  to  be  studied  in  itself,  and  by  means  of  simple  obser- 
vation ;  so  Descartes  justly  concluded  that  mind  is  to  be  studied  in 
itself,  and  by  means  of  consciousness,  or  conscious  reflection.^  "  His 
Cogito  ergo  sum,**  though  a  petitio  principii,  on  the  ground  that  the 
/  tkinky  involves  and  indeed  expresses  the  /  am,  after  all  furnished 
him  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  mental  and  spiritual  science. 
For,  of  whatever  we  doubt,  we  cannot  doubt  that  we  doubt.  Con- 
scious personality  is  involved  in  every  mental  act,  and  consciousness 
therefore  must  supply  us  with  the  facts  of  mind.  Psychology,  there- 
fore, or  a  well  digested  account  of  our  mental  phenomena,  must  form 
the  basis  of  all  speculation  as  to  the  nature  and  destiny  of  mind.' 

On  this  ground,  Descartes  asserted  the  pure  spirituality  or  rather 
immateriality  of  mind,  for  spirituality  is  only  the  negation  of  what  we 
term  material  qualities,  and  thus  did  an  immense  service  to  the  cause 
of  truth.  This,  however,  with  slight  exceptions,  is  about  the  whole 
amount  of  his  contributions  to  mental  philosophy.  His  theory  of  in- 
nate ideas,  as  explained  by  himself,  the  criterion  of  which  he  makes 
clearness  and  distinctness,  a  criterion  manifestly  inadequate  if  not  ab« 
solutely  false,  led  him  to  assert  the  validity  of  every  notion  lying 
clearly  and  distinctly  in  the  mind.*  Here,  therefore,  he  found  the 
idea  of  the  absolute  and  infinite,  that  is  of  God,  and  concluding  tliat 
such  an  idea  could  not  come  from  finite  nature ;  though  infinite  and 
absolute  arc  but  the  simple  negation  of  finite  and  relative ;  he  con- 
cluded that  it  was  a  necessary  idea,  an  idea  from  God  himself,  and 
therefore  proving  a  priori,  that  is  an  absolute  way,  the  Divine 
existence. 

But  how  do  we  prove  the  existence  of  the  external  world,  as  well 
as  the  existence  of  God  ?     In  other  words,  how  do  we  prove  the 

^  •*  Meditations  Metaphysiqucs  " —  Premiere  Meditation. 

'  •*  Meditation  seconde  "    Oeuvres  (Ed.  ChaiTpcntier),  pp.  68,  77. 

*  Meditation  Qnatrieme,  p.  93. 
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finite  reality  as  weU  as  the  infinite  reality  ?  This,  too,  exists  in  the 
mind  dearly  and  distinctly,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  argues  Des- 
cartes, forgetting  utterly  his  inductive  or  psychological  method,  that 
€rod  would  deceive  us  in  such  a  matter,  he  concludes  that  the  exter- 
nal world  has  a  real  and  not  merely  apparent  or  phenominal  exist- 
ence.^ Our  mental  faculties  prove  the  existence  of  God,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  God  proves  the  validity  of  our  mental  faculties,  is  the 
vicious  circle  which  throws  inextricable  confusion  into  the  Cartesian 

philosophy.* 

[To  be  continued.] 


ARTICLE    IX. 

BEMARKS  ON  THE  BIBLIC2VL  REPERTORY  AND  PRINCETON 
REVIEW.  VOL.  XXn.  NO.  IV.  ART.  VH. 

By  EdwBids  A.  Park,  Abbot  Professor  in  Andovcr  Theol.  Seminary. 

In  the  Biblical  Repertory  for  October,  1850,  has  been  published  a 
Review  of  the  last  Convention  Sermon  delivered  before  the  Congre- 
gational Ministers  of  Massachusetts.  Some  admirers  of  this  Review 
have  published  the  remark,  that  no  one  can  mistake  "  the  hand  '* 
that  is  in  it,  and  have  fitly  characterized  its  author  as  "  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  Reviewers  in  the  country."  As  it  is  said  to  have 
emanated  from  a  well-known  theological  instructor ;  as  it  suggests 
some  grave  questions  of  rhetoric ;  and  as  it  illustrates  various  evils 
incident  to  anonymous  criticism,  it  seems  entitled  to  a  dispassionate 
regard.  There  is  no  need,  however,  of  canvassing  all  the  principles, 
right  and  wrong,  which  are  advanced  in  the  Review,  nor  of  com- 
menting on  aU  the  wrong  impressions  which  it  makes,  with  regard  to 
the  sermon.  We  shaU  content  ourselves  with  noticing  a  few,  as  spe- 
cimens of  the  many  mis-statements  into  which  the  critic  has  inad- 
vertently lapsed. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact,  and  one  of  great  practical  importance,  that 
there  are  two  generic  modes  of.  representing  the  same  system  of  re- 
ligious truth ;  the  one  mode  suited  to  the  scientific  treatise,  the  other 
to  the  popular  discourse,  hymn  book,  liturgy.  They  differ  not  in 
language  dUme^  but  in  several,  and  especially  the  following  particu- 
lars :  first,  in  the  images  and  illustrations  with  which  the  same  truth 

1  Meditation  Quatrieme,  p.  93. 

*  Meditation  Cinqaieme — particularly  the  close,  pp.  107, 108. 
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19  connected ;  Reinhard^s  Dogmatic  SjBtem,  for  instance,  not  admit- 
ting the  fervid  imagery  which  glows  in  his  eloquent  discourses ;  sec- 
ondly, in  the  proportions  which  the  same  truths  bear  to  each  other : 
Van  JVIastricht's  scientific  treatise,  for  example,  giving  less  prominence 
to  some,  and  more  to  other  doctrines,  than  would  be  given  to  them 
in  the  earnest  sermons  of  Krummachcr ;  thirdly,  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  same  truths ;  Turretin's  arrangement  not  being  adapted  to  the 
ever  varying  wants  of  men,  women,  and  children ;  fourthly,  in  the 
mode  of  commending  the  same  truth  to  popular  favor ;  a  treatise  of 
Ralph  Cudwortli,  depending  on  nice  distinctions  and  scholastic  proofs, 
but  a  practical  sermon  of  John  Bunyan,  depending  on  a  bold  out- 
line and  the  selection  of  a  few  prominent  features  which  win  the 
heart  at  once ;  fifthly,  in  the  words,  and  collocations  of  words  used  for 
expressing  the  same  class  of  ideas ;  the  truths  in  Ridgeley's  Body  of 
Divinity  not  being  clothed  in  the  language  proper  for  an  impassioned 
exhortation,  or  for  popular  psalmody.  The  design  of  the  sermon 
under  review  is,  to  develop  some  practical  lessons  suggested  by  this 
plain  distinction  between  these  two  modes  of  exhibiting  one  and  the 
same  doctrine. 

One  of  these  lessons  is,,  the  necessity  of  the  preacher's  enlivening 
a  single  abstract  doctrine  by  concrete  exhibitions  of  it ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  or  of  the  general  judg- 
ment, or  of  the  resurrection,  by  images  of  the  fire,'  darkness,  worm, 
gnashing  teeth,  throne,  open  books,  palm  branch,  white  robe,  etc.  etc* 
Another  of  these  lessons  is,  the  importance  of  inferring  certain  great 
doctrines  from  their  congeniality  with  constitutional  or  pious  feeh'ng, 
and  of  ennobling  the  manifestation  of  this  feeling  by  the  dear  state- 
ment of  those  doctrines.^  The  expressions  of  feeling  are  premises 
from  wliich  the  intellect  must  deduce  important  corollaries ;  while  it 
must  not  force  upon  these  expressions  the  meaning  which  might  be 
derived  from  a  ri^d  analysis  of  them,  but,  making  allowance  for 
their  unguarded  terms,  must  penetrate  into  their  substantial  import. 
So  far  from  its  being  a  design  of  the  sermon  to  deny  that  "  truth  is 
in  order  to  holiness,"  as  a  reader  of  the  Review  would  infer,  a  de- 
sign of  the  sermon  is  rather  to  show  that  "  every  doctrine  which 
[the  intellect  discovers  in  the  Bible  or  in  nature]  is  in  reality  practi- 
cal, calling  forth  some  emotion,  and  this  emotion  animating  the  sensi- 
tive nature  which  is  not  diseased,  deepening  its  love  of  knowledge, 

1  Bib.  Sac  pp.  540-542.    Throaghont  this  article  reference  is  made  to  the 
edition  of  the  sermon  in  the  Bibiiotheca  Sacra  for  July,  1850. 
*  Bib.  Sac.  pp.  542-546. 
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elevadng  and  widening  the  religions  system  which  is  to  satisfy  it. 
Every  new  article  of  the  good  man's  belief  elicits  love  or  hatred,  and 
this  love  or  hatred  so  modifies  the  train  and  phasis  of  his  meditations 
as  to  augment  and  improve  the  volume  of  his  heart's  theology."^ 

Instead  of  its  being  a  tendency  of  the  sermon  to  discountenance 
logical  studies,  one  object  of  it  is  to  show  thai  **  we  lose  our  civili- 
zation so  far  forth  as  we  depreciate  a  philosophy  truly  so  called ; " 
and  ^  our  faith  becomes  a  wild  or  weak  sentimentalism,  if  we  des- 
pise logic,"  p.  543.  Instead  of  the  sermon's  being  adapted,  as  the 
Review  implies,  p.  660,  to  represent  ^  diversities  of  doctrinal  propo- 
sitions as  matters  of  small  moment,  and  make  light  of  all  differences 
which  do  not  affect  the  fundamental  of  the  Gospel,'  it  reiterates  the 
idea  in  various  forms,  that  the  ^  metaphysical  refinements  of  creeds 
are  useful,"  that  ^^  our  spiritual  oneness,  completeness,  progress,  re- 
quire "  us  to  "  define,  distinguish,  infer,  arrange  our  inferences  in  a 
system,"  and  that  although  ^  there  is  an  identity  in  the  essence  of 
many  systems  which  are  run  in  scientific  or  aesthetic  moulds  unlike 
each  other,"  yet  even  some  of  these  unessential  differences  are  more 
important,  others  less  so,  than  they  seem.  Hence  is  inferred  the 
duty  ^  to  argue  more  for  the  broad  central  principles^  and  to  wrangle 
less  for  the  side,  the  party  aspects  of  truth,"  and  to  guard  against 
what  Dr.  Hodge  calls  '^  a  denunciatory  or  censorious  spirit,"  which 
^  blinds  the  mind  to  moral  distinctions,  and  prevents  the  discernment 
between  matters  unessential  and  those  vitally  important"* 

Many  pious  men  are  distressed  by  the  apparent  contradictions  in 
our  best  religious  literature,  and  for  their  sake  another  practical  les- 
son developed  in  the  discourse  is,  the  importance  of  exhibiting  the 
mutual  Qpnsistency  between  all  the  expressions  of  right  feeling.  The 
discrepancies  so  often  lamented  are  not  fundamental  but  superficial, 
and  are  easily  harmonized  by  exposing  the  one  self-consistent  princi- 
ple which  lies  at  their  basis.'  The  assertions,  for  example,  that  God 
repents  of  having  made  our  race  and  that  he  never  repents,  although 
contradictory  in  themselves,  are  not  so  in  their  fit  connections ;  for 
they  refer  not  to  the  same  specific  truth,  but  to  different  truths,  both 
of  which,  however,  may  be  reduced  to  the  same  ultimate  principle, 

1  Bib.  Sac.  p.  543. 

^  ^ee  Hodge  on  Rom.  14: 1  -23,  also  Bib.  Sac  pp.  543,  559 -  561.  It  maj  be 
stated  here,  once  for  all,  that  wheneyer  qnotationn  are  made  in  this  article  ih>m 
the  Review,  or  from  the  sermon,  the  writer  has  introduced  hii  own  italics,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  this  article  the  more  definite. 

«  Bib.  Sac  pp.  546—550. 
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that  the  changeless  God  is  disposed  to  punish  sin.  So  the  assertions 
God  is  a  rock  and  God  is  a  Spirit,  are  contradictory  if  interpreted  as 
divines  often  interpret  langaage,  bj  its  letter,  but  they  are  not  con- 
tradictory if  interpreted  as  divines  oaght  to  interpret  language,  by  its 
intent ;  for  they  relate  not  to  the  same  specific  idea,  but  to  different 
ideas,  both  of  which,  however,  may  be  reduced  to  the  same  ultimate 
principle,  that  the  immaterial  Divinity  is  a  strong  and  sure  support 
of  his  people. 

Numerous  and  serious  errors  arise  from  understanding  figurative 
expressions  as  if  they  were  literal,  and  from  transferring  prosaic, 
vapid  formulas,  into  sacred  songs,  fervent  prayers,  pathetic  appeals. 
For  this  cause  another  practical  lesson  developed  in  the  sermon  is, 
the  importance  of  keeping  in  their  appropriate  sphere  the  two  modes 
of  expressing  truth,  and  the  importance  of  appreciating  the  evil  which 
results  from  unduly  intermingling  them.^  Much  of  this  evil  finds  its 
way  into  the  religious  character  of  men.  Every  controversial  essay 
exposes  it.  Every  day  we  see  that  the  careless  intermixture  of  the 
two  forms  of  truth  "  confuses  the  soul,"  raises  feuds  in  the  "  church," 
encourages  '^  hgomcbchy^^  ^'  makes  tnen  uneasy  with  themselves  and 
therefore  acrimonious  against  each  other,"  causes  them  to  ^sink  their 
controversy  into  a  contention  and  their  dispute  into  a  quarrel,"  etc 
Often  "  the  massive  speculations  of  the  metaphysician  sink  down  into 
his  expressions  of  feeling  and  make  him  appear  cold  hearted,  while 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  impulsive  divine  ascends  and  efiervesces  into 
his  reasonings,  and  causes  him  both  to  appear  and  to  he^  what  our 
Saxon  idiom  so  reprovingly  styles  him,  hot-headed."  Sermon,  p.  553. 
We  have  no  right  to  press  our  dogmas  so  far  as  to  check  the  natural 
tendency  of  men  to  use  language  which,  if  interpreted  according  to 
the  letter,  is  not  correct  We  must  allow  them  to  say  that  the  sun 
rises  and  the  fire  is  hot  An  eminent  and  excellent  divine  once  com- 
menced an  epistle  to  a  friend  with  the  exhortation  not  to  pray  for 
power  to  do  right,  because  all  men  have  this  power  but  are  merely 
disinclined  to  use  it;  and  he  closed  the  letter  with  an  affectionate  pe- 
tition that  his  friend  might  be  enabled  to  discharge  his  duty  in  this 
respect  The  feelings  wiU  express  themselves  in  words  which  the 
intellect  left  to  itself  would  never  have  devised.  We  must  do  justice 
to  these  feelings.  Let  them  have  free  play.  Tliis,  however,  is  no 
excuse  for  inferring  from  the  language  of  emotion,  that  the  idea  de- 
noted by  the  literal  interpretation  of  that  language  is  the  truth.    J£ 


V 


1  Bib.  Sac  pp.  550—558. 
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80,  the  Bomaotfts  have  gained  their  controyensy  and  Galileo  waa 
rightly  proscribed.  We  most  not  build  a  fortress  of  polemic  theology 
on  a  mere  flower  of  rhetoric ;  if  so,  we  do  not  consolidate  the  fortresa, 
and  we  crosh  the  juices  out  of  the  flower.  How  much  of  theological 
mysticism  has  resulted  from  regarding  the  stanza  of  Cowley,  that 
with  God 

"  Nothing  is  there  to  come,  and  nothing  past, 
But  an  eternal  now  does  always  last," 


as  if  it  were  a  scientific  formula,  not  less  exact  than  poetical  ?  How 
much  of  ethical  error  has  arisen  from  interpreting  the  fervid  exhor- 
tation, that  impenitent  sinners  should  pray  for  grace  to  put  forth  their 
first  holy  choice,  as  if  this  exhortation  were  designed  to  imply  that 
they  may  pray  without  holiness  for  aid  in  performing  their  first  right 
act.  Rigidly  explained,  the  phrase  must  have  this  meaning,  but  was 
it  intended  for  a  logical  or  a  popular  phrase  ?  And  is  it  not  often 
understood,  in  the  sense  which  is  not  indeed,  but  which  nevertheless 
ov^ht  always  to  be  designed,  as  a  stimulus  to  immediate  repentance, 
a  stimulus  applied  so  vehemently  that  the  solecism  of  the  words  is 
overlooked. 

Other  practical  lessons  suggested  in  the  discourse  are,  the  impor- 
tance of  making  our  sermons  less  dull  and  stiff,  by  making  them  less 
abstract ;  the  importance  of  rendering  our  theological  treatises  less  am- 
biguous by  writing  them  in  a  style  less  in  need  of  qualification ;  the 
importance  of  a  larger  charity  toward  good  men,  and  of  a  deeper  rev- 
erence for  the  one  system  of  inspired  truth  which  unites  in  its  main- 
tenance so  many  classes  of  devotees. 

But  the  Reviewer  seems  not  to  have  noticed  the  true  practical 
aims  of  the  sermon.  He  was  led,  perhaps,  into  his  misapprehensions 
of  it  by  its  title.  This  title  is  distinctly  affirmed  to  have  been  chosen 
"  for  want  of  a  better,"  ^  not  because  it  is  all  that  could  be  wished. 
Let  us  then  state  some  of  the  reasons  which  may  justify  it. 

First,  it  is  less  cumbrous  than  any  other  which  would  be  equally 
expressive  of  the  author's  meaning.  The  title  might  have  been. 
The  form  of  theology  suggested  by  and  best  suited  to  the  calm  pro- 
cesses of  the  intellect,  and  the  form  of  theology  suggested  by  and  best 
fitted  to  awaken  and  then  to  gratify  the  right  feelings.  Or  it  might 
have  been.  Theology  in  the  form  prompted  by  tlie  reasoning  powers 
and  best  adapted  to  speculation,  and  theology  in  the  form  prompted 
by  the  sensibilities  and  suited  to  excite  and  then  satisfy  emotion. 

1  Bib.  Sac.  p.  534. 
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But  the  title  actually  selected  is,  The  Theology  of  the  Intellect  and 
that  of  the  Feelings.  This  need  not  be  misunderstood,  for  it  is  ez« 
pressly  defined  as  not  denoting  two  hindM  of  truth  essentially  unlike, 
but  as  denoting  two  dissimilar  modes  of  representing  one  and  the  same 
truth.  A  brief  Proposition,  when  definitely  explained,  is  allowed  as 
a  convenience  to  all  preachers. 

Secondly,  the  title  was  selected  as  a  deferential  and  a  charitable  one. 
It  was  designed  to  mitigate  prejudices,  by  conceding  somewhat  to  them. 
The  representations  which  are  classified  under  the  theology  of  feeling 
are  often  sanctioned  as  ^'  the  true  theology,"  by  the  men  who  delight 
most  in  emplopng  them.  What  the  sermon  would  characterize  as 
images,  illustrations  and  intense  expressions,  these  men  call  doctrines. 
It  is  a  doctrine,  for  instance,  that  the  bread  is  Christ's  body ;  that  men 
are  regenerated  in  baptism ;  that  the  sins  of  a  man  are  forgiven  by 
God  if  a  minister  forgive  them ;  that  moral  inability  is  not  a  mere 
^4e8perate  unwillingness,  but  a  literal  powerlessness ;  that  guilt  is  as 
literally  imputed  to  the  innocent  as  innocence  is  imputed  to  them, 
and  that  innocence  is  as  literally  imputed  to  the  sinful  as  sin  is  im- 
puted to  them.  In  like  manner  the  conceptions  most  obviously  de- 
noted by  such  terms  as  eternal  generation  and  procession,  are  often  said 
by  the  men  who  are  most  fond  of  using  these  terms,  to  be  necessary 
parts  of  "  the  correct  theology."  In  deference  to  this  frequent  usage, 
these  conceptions  may  be  named  ^'  the  theology  of  the  heart"  We 
call  one  system  of  theology  "  rational"  or  "  liberal,"  simply  because 
it  is  called  so  by  its  advocates ;  much  more  then  may  we  designate 
by  the  phrase  ^*  emotive  theology,"  those  representations  which  are 
so  tenaciously  defended  by  multitudes  as  the  truth  fitted  both  for  the 
feeling  and  the  judgment.  It  appears  less  invidious  to  designate 
them  by  some  such  phrase,  than  to  stigmatize  them  as  merely  figu- 
rative or  poetical  modes  of  statement  The  sermon  repeatedly 
declares,  that  there  is  a  depth  of  significancy  in  some  of  these  repre- 
sentations, which  cannot  be  adequately  expressed  by  the  words 
figurative,  imaginative  and  poetical,  for  these  words  have  often  an 
import  too  superficial ;  that  the  language  of  the  emotions,  even  when 
dis-fonan^  from  the  accurate  statements  of  truth,  has  yet  a  meaning 
which  is  perfectly  correct,  but  is  "  more  profound  than  can  be  pressed 
home  upon  the  heart  by  any  exact  definitions."  It  affirms,  that  even 
when  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  Andrew  Fuller,  and  Dr.  Day  call 
our  **  moral  inability  "  a  figurative  term,  they  use  the  word  figurative 
in  a  sense  which  needs  to  be  explained,  or  it  will  be  misunderstood.^ 

1  Bib.  Sac.  pp.  537,  538,  549,  567.    See  also  note  B.  to  the  eecond  pamphlet 
edition  of  the  sermon. 
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Therefore,  one  design  of  the  discourse  is  to  show  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  those  subjective  conceptions  which,  although  not  con- 
formed to  the  literal  verity,  are  yet,  like  all  vivid  conceptions,  attended 
with  a  momentary  belief  in  their  conformity  to  it,  and  which  enliven 
our  more  accurate  ideas  of  it,  and  which,  being  supposed  by  many  to 
be  logically  correct,  may  be  honored  with  a  more  respectful  name 
than  mere  fancies  or  metaphorical  representations.^ 

A  third  reason  for  the  title  is,  that  it  is  conformed  to  the  analogy  of 
language.  As  a  substance,  though  distinguishable,  is  yet  inseparable 
from  its  form,  the  name  of  the  substance  is  often  applied  to  the  form. 
We  speak  of  a  syllogistic  and  of  a  popular  argument,  when  we  mean 
merely  two  different  ways  of  expressing  the  very  same  argument 
We  speak  of  the  language  of  eloquence  and  of  logic,  of  the  imagi- 
nation and  the  passions,  when  we  refer  to  the  same  identical  language 
in  different  arrangements.  We  allude  to  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  Jehovah  of  the  New,  without  implying  that  there 
are  two  different  Gods,  but  implying  only  that  there  are  two  different 
manifestations  of  God.  The  Sabellians,  in  order  to  avoid  Tritheism, 
speak  of  God  the  Father,  and  Grod  the  Son,  and  God  the  Spirit,  as 
one  God  in  three  modes  of  development ;  but,  afccording  to  the  Re- 
viewer's way  of  interpreting  the  title  of  this  sermon,  the  Sabellians 
may  be  fairly  charged  with  being  Tritheists,  and  believing  in  three 
different  Supreme  Beings.  Diverse  names  are  often  applied  to  dis- 
similar forms  or  states  of  the  same  essence ;  as  to  one  material  su1>* 
stance  when  it  is  exhibited  in  dissimilar  shapes  ;  to  the  soul  itself  in 
different  modes  of  its  activity.  The  same  ideas  and  even  words,  as 
they  are  presented  in  differing  combinations,  are  denominated  elo- 
quence, poetry,  or  prose.  Men  distinguish  between  a  doctrinal  and 
a  practical  sermon,  a  didactic  and  a  controversial  theology,  between 
the  theology  of  one  master  and  that  of  another,"  between  the  theology 
of  Paul  and  that  of  John,  when  they  fully  admit  and  intend  only  to 
declare  by  these  phrases,  that  exactly  the  same  truths  are  presented 
in  diverse  styles  for  different  ends.  Why  then  may  we  not  distin- 
goish  between  an  intellectual  and  an  emotive  theology,  when  we  ex- 
pressly affirm  that  each  differs  horn  the  other  in  form  rather  than  in 

I  Bib.  Sac.  pp.  540,  549. 

>  Prof.  Tholack  has  said  that  tiie  theology  of  Pres.  Edwards  and  the  theology 
of  Hegel,  on  the  snbject  of  the  will,  are  the  same  -,  of  coarse  he  could  not  mean 
the  same  in  form.  Dr.  Chanmng  has  said  that  the  theology  of  Dr.  Hopkins  and 
file  theology  of  Fenelon,  on  the  subject  of  disinterested  benevolence,  are  the  same ; 
of  oonise  he  could  not  mean  the  same  in  style  and  contour. 
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essence  ?  If  we  may  speak  of  a  belief  or  conviction  of  the  head  as 
distinct  from  a  belief  or  conviction  of,  i.  e.  prompted  by  the  heart, 
when  we  mean  essentially  one  and  the  same  mental  belief  or  con« 
viction,  why  may  we  not  speak  of  a  theology  of  the  head  as  distinct 
from  a  theology  of,  i.  e.  prompted  by  the  heart,  when  we  mean  the 
same  theology  in  essence  ?  This  appellation  is  by  no  means  unusual, 
even  in  familiar  converse.  And  for  the  Biblical  Repertory  to  distort 
the  title  of  the  sermon  into  an  affirmation  of  "  two  theologies"  (a 
phrase  never  used  in  the  discourse)  substantially  opposite  to  each 
other,  is  as  marked  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  speech,  as  it  would  be 
to  represent  the  eloquence  of  the  outward  manner,  of  the  reasoning 
process,  of  the  passionate  address,  of  the  direct  exhortation,  as  four 
radically  different  *'  eloquences."  But  this  remark  anticipates  one 
class  of  the  misapprehensions  developed  in  the  Review. 

1.  The  Repertory  mis-states  the  very  object  of  the  discourse.  It 
describes  the  sermon  as  advocating  not  two  different  forms  but  two 
essentially  antagonistic  ^^  hinds  of  theology,"  two  opposing  sets  of 
"  doctrine,**  both  equaUy  correct.  It  recognizes  no  difference  between 
an  image  or  symbol,  and  a  truth.  As  many  of  its  reasonings  are  di* 
reeted  against  the  wrong  subject,  they  spend  themselves  like  arrows 
aimed  at  the  wrong  target  It  is  needless  to  refute  them,  after  they 
have  been  shown  to  result  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  theme. 

The  Review  mis-states  the  object  of  the  discourse,  first,  by  omitting 
the  formal  definition  of  its  title.  In  introducing  the  subject,  after 
having  stated  that  ^^  when  preachers  aim  to  rouse  the  s^fmpathies  of  a 
f}opidace,  they  often  give  a  brighter  coloring  or  a  bolder  prominence 
to  some  lineaments  of  a  doctrine  than  can  be  given  to  them  in  a  wM 
compacted  science"  the  discourse  proceeds,  " There  are  two  forms  of 
theology  of  which  the  two  passages  in  my  text  are  selected  as  indi- 
vidual specimens,  the  one  declaring  that  Grod  never  repents,  the  other 
that  he  does  repent.  For  want  of  a  better  name  these  two  forms  may 
be  termed  the  theology  of  the  intellect  and  the  theology  of  feeling. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  both  the  mind  and  the  heart  are  suited  by  the 
same  modes  of  thought^  but  often  they  require  dissimilar  methods"^ 
And  inunediately  -afterwards,  lest  this  should  be  misunderstood,  the 
subject  is  thus  reannounced :  *'  What  then  are  some  of  the  differences 
between  these  two  kinds  of  represektation  P'  Now,  against  the 
canons  of  fair  criticism,  the  entire  paragraphs  contidning  this  formal 
definition  are  omitted  by  the  Reviewer.  The  true  intent  of  the  dis- 
course is  thus  in  a  degree  hidden  from  his  readers.    This  definition 

i  Bib.  Sac.  p.  994. 
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given  in  form  at  the  outset,  adds  an  emphasis  to  many  subsequent 
phrases  which  our  critic  has  either  kept  entirely  out  of  view,  or  the 
meaning  of  which  he  has  in  some  degree  concealed  by  his  one  capital 
omission.  No  reader  of  the  sermon  needs  to  doubt,  that  the  theology 
of  feeling  is  "the  form  of  belief  vrhich  is  suggested  by  and  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  well  trained  heart  ;"^  contains  the  *  literal  truth  pre- 
sented in  appropriate  images  f  allows  ^  discordant  repreeentaiione  of 
the  one  self-consistent  principle  f  sanctions  <'  an  interchange  of  stgUe 
all  unfolding  the  same  idea  /'  includes  ^ forme  of  language  which 
circumscribe  a  suhetance  of  doctrine^  a  whetaofice  which /cuAtonecf  as  it 
may  be,  the  intellect  grasps  and  holds  fast ;  a  substance  which  arrests 
the  more  attention  and  prolongs  the  deeper  interest  by  the  flgureM 
which  bound  it"  With  the  preceding  definition  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  discourse  shows  its  object  to  be,  the  delineation  of  ^  our  mode  of 
taping  and  coloring  the  doctrines  of  theology,"  and  these  doctrines 
are  ^  those  cardinal  truths  which  the  Bible  has  lifted  up  and  turned 
over  in  so  many  different  lights  as  to  make  them  [the  truths]  the 
more  conspicuous  by  their  very  alternations  oi  figure  and  hue/^  Ac- 
cordingly, the  discourse  delineates  the  one  doctrine  of  Future  Pun- 
ishment and  the  **  symbols "  by  which  it  is  illustrated ;  the  one  doc- 
trine of  the  Resurrection,  and  the  ^^ pictures  "  by  which  it  is  enliven- 
ed ;  the  one  doctrine  of  the  General  Judgment  and  the  poetical  con* 
eeptions  which  vivify  it  ;•  the  one  doctrine  of  Regeneration  "  revealed 
in  dissimilar  farms  /*  the  one  doctrine  of  man's  unwillingness  to  re- 
pent, expressed  in  ^phrases  which  disagree  with  each  other  f*  all 
these  "  symbols,"  "  pictures,"  "  poetical  conceptions  "  and  illustrative 
images  not  being  distinct  doctrines  but  only  distinct  modes  of  repre- 
senting the  same  doctrine,  not  belonging  to  theology  as  used  for 
speculation  but  belonging  to  theology  as  employed  for  impression^ 

Throughout  the  sermon  the  distinction  is  between  the  *'  intellectual 
statements  of  doctrine,"  and  the  more  "  impressive  representation  ofit^ 
L  e.  of  the  same  doctrine ;  and  it  is  declared  in  apology  for  even  the 
anthropopathical  style,  that  <'  into  more  susceptible  natures  than  ours 
the  literal  verities  of  God  will  penetrate  far  deeper  than  even  when 
shaped  in  their  most  pungent /or??w,  they  [i.  e.  the  literal  verities]  will 
penetrate  into  our  obdurate  hearts."  But  notwithstanding  all  these  va- 
rious and  wearisome  repetitions  of  the  same  idea,  the  Reviewer  makes 
the  impression  that  the  sermon  really  advocates  "two  conflicting 
theologies,"  which  are  unlike  \n  substance  as  well  as  mstgle;  two 

1  Bib.  Sac  p.  535.  '  Ibid.  pp.  555,  560. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  540-542.  *  Ibid.  p.  547i 
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antagonistic  ^'  doctrines "  pertaining  to  the  sinful  nature,  the  atone-* 
ment,  etc.  He  has  made  this  impression,  partly  by  omitting  the 
author's  essential  definition  of  his  theme.  Is  it  not  a  rule  of  contro* 
versj,  that  a  writer's  formal  definitions  shall  be  formally  quoted  hy 
his  antagonist  ?  Does  not  the  sermon  state  that  its  title  is  selected 
"  for  want  of  a  better,"  and  does  not  this  imply  that  the  title  may  be 
perverted,  unless  it  be  defined  ?  Wliy,  then,  does  the  critic  fail  to 
apprize  his  readers  that  the  title  has  been  defined,  and  why  does  he 
thus  make  it  easy  to  misrepresent  the  entire  scope  of  the  sermon  ? 
We  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood.  The  "  accomplished  Reviewer,'* 
of  whom  his  admirers  say  that  no  one  can  mistake  ^^his  hand'*  in 
these  criticisms,  is  by  no  means  accused  or  suspected  by  us  of  dex» 
terity  in  keeping  important  explanations  out  of  sight ;  but  is  merely 
reminded  of  his  inadvertence  in  not  bringing  them  clearly  and  promi- 
nently into  view  ;  an  inadvertence  which  is  none  the  less  hurtful  be- 
cause it  is  accidental.  His  &iult,  however,  is  not  one  of  omission 
merely;  for. 

Secondly,  he  mis-states  the  very  object  of  the  sermon  by  explain- 
ing the  theme  in  words  and  with  illustrations  which  the  discourse  nei- 
ther uses  nor  justifies,  but  clearly  opposes.  *  He  has  not  only  Ufi  out 
the  phrases  which  interpret  the  Proposition,  but  has  also  jmt  in  phra- 
ses which  misinterpret  iL  The  fact  is  a  curious  one,  that  whenever 
he  seems  to  gainsay  the  main  distinction  between  the  two  forms  of  re- 
ligious truth,  he  departs  from  the  phraseology  of  the  discourse,  and 
substitutes  a  phraseology  of  his  own.  His  objections  would  seem  in- 
apposite, if  he  did  not  prepare  the  way  for  them  by  defining  the  object 
of  the  discourse  in  words  which  he  himself  has  introduced,  not  with  the 
design  we  presume,  but  with  the  result  of  caricaturing  that  object. 
Thus  he  repeatedly  conveys  the  idea  that  the  sermon  directly  author- 
izes such  unqualified  terms  as  "  two  theologies,"  "  two  kinds  of  theol- 
ogy," one  of  which  is  conformed  to  the  "  logical  consciousness,"  the 


1  It  is  singular  that  not  only  the  Reviewer's  literal  language  does  injustice  to  tho 
literal  language  of  the  sermon,  but  his  figures  of  speech  do  injustice  to  the  figures 
of  the  sermon.  Thus  he  says,  p.  660 :  "The  temple  of  God  which  temple  is  thci 
church,  is  not  to  be  built  up  by  rubbish"  but  the  sermon  speaks  of  the  ''jealousies 
of  those  good  men  who  build  their  faith  upon  Jesus  Christ  as  the  chief  comer 
stone,  and  yet  are  induced  by  unequal  measures  of  genius  and  culture  to  give 
different  shapes  to  structures  of  the  same  material ;  "  and  again  "  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  these  heterogeneous  configurations  may  of^en  be  one  and  the  same,  having 
for  its  nucleus  the  same  cross,  with  the  formative  influence  of  which  all  is  safe/' 

•p^  659i 
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otlier  to  the  "  intuitional  consciousness,"  ^  the  one  "  true  to  the  feelings 
and  false  to  the  reason,  the  other  "  true  to  the  reason  and  false  to  the 
feelings  ;*'  whereas  none  of  these  unmodified  phrases  have  been  em- 
ployed, and  some  of  them  have  been  designedly  rejected  as  inaccu- 
rate, by  the  author  of  the  discourse.*  But  the  Reviewer  may  say 
that  the  sermon  must  be  considered  as  advocating  two  essentially 
difTerent  theologies,  because  it  speaks  of  a  theology  of  the  intellect 
and  a  theology  of  the  heart.  In  the  same  metliod  of  reasoning,  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  because  the  author  of  the  sermon  believes  in 
the  divine  Creator,  and  in  the  divine  Preserver,  and  in  the  divine 
Governor,  and  in  the  divine  Lawgiver,  therefore  he  believes  in  four 
first  persons  of  the  Trinity ;  and  because  he  believes  in  the  divine 
Redeemer,  and  in  the  divine  Mediator,  and  in  the  divine  Judge,  and 
in  the  divine  Intercessor,  therefore  he  believes  in  four  second  persons  of 
the  Trinity ;  and  because  he  believes  in  the  divine  Renewer,  and  in 
the  divine  Sanctifier,  and  in  the  divine  Comforter,  and  in  the  divine 
Inspirer  of  truth,  therefore  he  believes  in  four  third  persons  of  the 
Trinity.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  our  critic,  without  intending  to 
abuse,  has  distorted  language. 

Having  thus  described  the  sermon  as  advocating  two  radically  op- 
posite kinds  of  theology,  the  Reviewer  has  (innocently,  we  presume) 
prepared  his  readers  for  a  new  dualistic  invention,  and  he  therefore 
represents  the  discourse  (without  specifying  wherein)  as  proceeding 
on  the  supposition  "  that  the  feelings  perceive  in  one  way  and  the  in- 

^  In  nnfoldiiig  (or  rather  obscuring)  the  design  of  the  sermon,  the  Reviewer 
says  (p.  646)  of  its  aathor,  ''he  proposes  the  distinction  between  the  theology  of 
feeling  and  that  of  the  intellect.  There  are  two  modes  of  apprehending  and 
presenting  truth.  The  one  by  the  logical  consciousness  (lo  use  the  convenient 
nomenclature  of  the  day)  that  it  may  be  understood ;  the  other  by  the  intuitional 
consdonsness,  that  it  may  be  felt  These  modes  do  not  necessarily  agree ;  they 
may  often  conflict,  so  that  what  is  true  (?)  in  the  one,  may  be  false  (?)  in  the 
other.**  Thcf^e  terms,  "  logical  and  intuitional  consciousness,"  are  the  well  known 
terms  of  Mr.  Morcll ;  and  a  reader  of  this  Review,  who  had  not  read  the  sermon, 
would  infer  that  the  sertnon  advocated  Morell's  philosophy.  For  the  honor  of 
this  Reviewer,  we  trust  that  he  did  not  intend  to  excite  a  suspicion  at  once  so 
false  and  so  hurtful ;  but  by  using  these  suspicious  terms,  which  he  must  have 
known  were  not  in  the  sermon,  he  has  prepared  the  way,  as  really  as  if  he  had 
designed  it,  for  sevenil  of  his  subsequent  charges. 

*  The  sermon  alludes  once  to  "  different  kiruis  of  theology  which  cannot  be 
reconciled  w^ith  each  other,"  and  alludes  to  them  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
different ybmi^  of  tlicology  which  are  the  theme  of  the  sermon.  It  charactcriises 
them  as  two  antagonistic  systems  of  inttUectual  belief*,  and  specifies,  for  an  ex* 
ample,  the  theology  which  inserts  and  that  which  omits  "  the  doctrine  of  justifl'* 
cation  by  faith  in  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus,*'  p.  559. 
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tellect  in  another,"  that  **  the  perceptions  themselves  vary,  so  that 
what  appears  true  to  the  feelings,  is  apprehended  as  false  to  the  in- 
tellect," that  there  are  "  different  percipient  agencies  in  the  soul," 
two  conflicting  intelligences  in  man ;  the  one  seeing  a  thing  to  be 
true,  and  the  other  seeing  it  to  be  false,  and  jet  both  (each  ?)  seeing 
correctly  from  its  own  position  and  for  its  own  object"* 

Now,  we  presume  that  in  the  history  of  theological  criticism,  there 
have  been  more  singular  caricatures  than  this ;  and  accordingly  this 
may  be  endured  with  patience.  Let  us  then  calmly  consider  the 
foundation  of  this  ofl  repeated  charge,  that  the  sermon  represents 
the  soul  as  not  "  a  unit,"  but  as  having  *•  a  dualism  "  in  it.  The  only 
foundation  for  it  is,  that  the  discourse  contains  a  prolonged  account  of 
the  feelings  as  distinct  from,  and  oflen  as  opposed  to  the  reason.  But 
what  shall  we  say  of  those  metaphysical  systems  in  which  one  volume 
is  devoted  to  the  intellect,  and  a  separate  volume  to  the  sensibilities  ? 
What  shall  we  say  of  the  common  language  of  men,  in  which  we 
hear  every  day  that  the  judgment  governs  the  fancy,  or  the  imagi- 
nation controls  the  judgment,  the  passions  mislead  the  conscience,  and 
contend  with  each  other ;  the  "  old  man  "  and  the  "  new  man  "  strug- 
gle together  in  the  same  man,  we  have  "a  divided  soul,"  "a  divided 
heart,"  are  "  double  minded,"  etc.  etc.*  Does  any  one  pretend  to 
find  in  this  ordinaiy  speech  an  implication  that  the  soul  is  dichoto- 
mized and  subdichotomized  into  ten  or  twenty  "  conflicting  agents  ?  ** 
One  might  as  well  make  this  pretension,  as  profess  to  discover  aa 
implied  ^'  dualism  "  in  the  sermon  which  is  thus  bisected.  What  shall 
we  say  of  this  very  Review,  speaking,  as  it  does  so  oflen,  of  an  ex- 
pression ^^  false  to  the  taste  and  to  the  feelings."'  Does  the  taste 
perceive  falsehood  ?  Do  the  feelings  perceive  it  ?  What  shall  we 
say  of  its  peculiar  remark,  that  the  phrase  "  God  the  mighty  Maker 
died,"  has  to  be  defended  by  the  irdeUect  at  the  bar  of  the  feelings  P 
What  shall  we  say  of  the  "  dualism "  which  is  found  between  this 
Reviewer  and  Dr.  Hodge ;  for  Dr.  Hodge  says  in  his  Commentary 
on  Romans  7:  15-23,  that  "there  is  a  conflict  between  the  natural 
authoritative  sense  of  right  and  wrong  tmd  [the]  corrupt  inclinations," 
that  "  indwelling  sin  wars  against  the  renewed  principky  and  brings 
the  soul  into  captivity  to  itself,"  and  he  deliberately  affirms  that  the 

1  Bib.  Rep.  pp.  663,  669,  666. 

'  When  a  man  says,  I  have  a  soul  and  body,  docs  he  mean  that  the  "  I "  is  se- 
parate from  the  soul  and  body  1    "What  doea  he  mean  by  my  soul,  myself  1 
»  Bib.  Rep.  p.  652.  *  Iljid  p.  666. 
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word  "  I,  in  the  language  of  the  apostle,  includes,  as  it  were,  two  per* 
sons,  the  new  and  the  old  man."* 

Now,  can  a  fair  critic  infer  from  this  language,  that  the  Reviewer 
and  Dr.  Hodge,  (if  we  may  continue  so  long  in  our  dualism,)  and  all 
men  are  readj  to  reason  on  the  principle  that  one  person  is  two  per- 
sons, and  has  two  souls  ?  Why,  then,  does  the  Reviewer  draw  such 
an  inference  from  the  sermon  ?  £very  body  knows  that  such  language 
is  necessary  in  this  imperfect  state  of  being.  Just  in  proportion  to 
the  clearness  with  wliich  we  aim  to  distinguish  between  the  dissimilar 
processes  of  the  soul,  must  we  employ  terms  which,  if  pressed  to  the 
letter,  would  imply  not  a  "  dualism,"  but  an  indefinite  multiplication. 
Two  things  which  cannot  be  separated,  may  yet  be  distinguished 
throughout  a  prolonged  description.  We  may  reason  for  hours  on 
the  distinction  between  the  substance  and  the  attributes  of  matter, 
without  implying  that  there  is  a  separation  between  them.  The  Re- 
viewer's charge  of  dualism  rests  on  his  own  oversight  of  the  differ- 
ence between  distinct  and  separate.  We  can  no  more  easily  converse 
without  alluding  to  an  apparent  division  in  the  soul,  than  without 
saying  that  the  sun  sets,  or  ice  is  cold.  Usage  justifies  such  repre- 
sentations. It  requires  them.  We  should  be  mere  pedants  without 
them.  All  philosophers  admit  them.  But  such  expressions,  as  they 
are  generally  understood,  are  reconcilable  with  the  truth  tliat  ihe 
fioul  is  simple  and  indivisible.  For  this  undivided  agent  has  differ- 
ent states  or  modes  of  activity,  and  in  relation  to  these  different  states 
or  modes  of  activity,  it  assumes  different  names.  The  conscience  is 
the  soul  viewed  as  capable  of  acting  in  one  manner ;  the  will  is  the 
same  spirit  viewed  as  capable  of  acting  in  a  different  manner ;  the 
intellect  is  the  same  soul  viewed  as  capable  of  perceiving ;  and  the 
heart  is  the  same  spirit  viewed  as  capable  of  loving  what  is  per- 
ceived. And  here  is  suggested  another  reason  why  the  modes  of 
presenting  truth  which  are  adapted  to  the  soul  in  one  method  of  its 
aetiony  may  receive  a  different  name  from  that  applied  to  the  modes 

^  One  of  the  sweeping  assertions  made  by  the  Reviewer  is,  that  "  the  Bible 
never  recognizes  that  broad  distinction  between  the  intellect  and  the  feelings 
which  18  BO  often  made  by  metaphysicians,'*  Bib.  Rep.  p.  671.  Bat  does  it  not 
often  represent  a  pore  spirit  as  having  a  percipient  eye  and  ear,  and  a  feeling 
heart,  bowels  of  mercies,  etc  1  Dr.  Hodge  says,  (Com.  on  Rom.  14: 1  -23)  that 
"'  oonsdenoe  or  a  sense  of  duty  is  not  the  only  and  perhaps  not  the  most  important 
principle  to  be  appealed  to  in  support  of  benevolent  enterprises ;  '*  ^  but  we  find 
the  sacred  writers  appealing  moat/requendy  to  the  pious  and  benevolent  fedinffs  ;*' 
and  yet  the  Reviewer  says  that  the  Bible  ^  never  predicates  depravity  or  hoUnest 
of  the  feelings  as  distinct  iioHL  the  intelligence.** 
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of  presenting  the  same  tnith  which  are  adapted  to  the  soul  in  another 
method  of  its  action.  And  this  illustrates  the  persistive  error  of  the 
Review,  which  detects  in  these  two  modes  of  presenting  truth,  two 
radically  antagonistic  "  kinds  of  theology,"  because  the  word  theology 
is  applied  to  each ;  and  which  also  detects  in  the  two  different  modes 
of  the  spiritual  activity  which  the  sermon  describes,  two  intelli- 
gences, or  "  stLch  a  dualism  in  the  soid,"  Why  did  not  the  Review 
push  its  consistency  still  farther,  and  because  the  sermon  describes 
two  different  modes  of  teaching  astronomy  and  natural  philosophy, 
charge  it  with  advocating  two  radically  opposite  astronomies  and  phi- 
losophies ?  The  sermon  specifies  two  diverse  methods  of  represent- 
ing our  personal  identity ;  therefore,  there  are  two  opposite  identities 
in  each  individual,  as  our  critic  might  infer,  if  he  should  persevere 
in  the  course  which  he  has  begun.  We  will  not  borrow  his  own 
decorous  language,  and  say  of  his  reasoning  on  this  subject^  that  it 
*^  indicates  a  most  extraordinary  confusion  of  mind ;"  we  only  say 
that  it  makes  a  confusion  of  mode  with  essence,  the  forms  of  a  thing 
with  the  thing  itself. 

It  is  indeed  possible,  (for  what  is  not  possible  ?)  that  from  some  rhe- 
torical phrases  in  the  sermon,  if  they  be  interpreted  as  if  they  were 
found  in  a  mathematical  treatise,  and  if  also  they  be  severed  from 
their  relations,  an  inconsiderate  or  else  a  resolute  critic  might  force 
out  an  inference  in  favor  of  "  two  percipient  principles  in  the  soul  ;** 
as  with  the  same  ease  he  might  infer  a  similar  dualism  from  the  lan- 
guage of  every  man,  not  excepting  the  author  of  the  seventh  of  Ro- 
mans, and  especially  from  the  most  carefully  written  treatises  of  this 
Reviewer.  But  the  argument  of  the  discourse  is  independent  of  that 
rhetorical  and  convenient  phraseology ;  it  might  be  conducted  with 
the  more  cumbrous  phrases  of  "  the  soul  in  the  state  of  reasoning," 
*^  the  soul  developing  itself  in  the  mode  of  emotion  or  volition,"  etc 
Indeed,  the  direct  aim  of  a  note  to  the  sermon,*  is  to  show  that  "  the 
heart  (never)  perceives,  for  the  intellect  only  is  percipient,  but  holy 
feelings  prompt  the  intellect  to  new  discoveries,  furnish  it  with  new 
materials  for  examination  and  inference,  and  regulate  it  in  its  mode 
of  combining  and  expressing  what  it  has  discerned^  An  affection  of 
the  heart  towards  a  truth  develops  a  new  relation  of  that  truth,  and 
the  intellect  perceives  the  relation  thus  suggested  by  the  feeling,"  etc 
If  there  are  any  principles  underlying  and  pervading  the  whole  dis- 

1  Bib.  Sac.  pp.  564,  565.  This  note  is  not  even  referred  to  by  the  Reviewer, 
ftnd  still  seems  to  have  drawn  from  him  the  concession,  that  the  author  would 
"  deny  that  he  held  to  any  snch  dualism  in  the  sonL'*  Bib.  Bep.  660. 
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eourse,  ihej  are  that  ^the  tlieologj  of  the  intellect  is  the  one  ijfitem 
which  recommends  itself  to  a  dispassionate  and  unprejudiced  mind 
as  frue,"  (perceived  to  be  true  by  the  intellect) ;  and  that  "  the  theo- 
logy of  the  heart  is  the  collection  of  OaUmmU  which  recommend 
themselves  to  the  healthy  moral  feelings  as  rights**  (not  perceived  to 
be  true  by  the  heart)  -}  that  while  the  intellect  is  the  only  faculty 
which  apprehends  truth,  and  while  it  forms  various  conceptions  of  it, 
the  feehngs  are  more  gratified  with  some  of  its  conceptions  than  with 
others,  and  those  conceptions  of  doctrine,  which  are  peculiarly  con- 
genial with  the  excited  heart,  belong  to  its  favorite  cast  of  theology ; 
that  the  Bible  teaches  one  and  only  one  definite  system  of  doctrines ; 
these  doctrines  contemplated  by  the  mind  arouse  the  sympathies  of 
the  heart,  and  these  sympathies  prompt  to  varied  forms  of  expressing 
the  same  doctrine.  As  the  Reviewer  has  weU  said,  p.  657,  '^  it  is  be- 
cause such  doctrines  are  didactically  taught  in  the  Bible,  and  pre- 
sented as  articles  of  faith,  that  they  work  th^nselves  into  the  heart, 
and  find  expression  in  its  most  passionate  language,*'  language,  how- 
ever, which  the  critic  must  and  does  repeatedly  affirm  to  be  different 
from  the  style  fitted  for  speculation. 

What  does  the  Reviewer  mean,  then,  when  he  represents  *  the  ser- 
mon as  teaching,  that  '^  conflicting  apprehensions  are  equaUy  true,"  and 
as  ascribing  ^'  to  the  sacred  writers  conflicting  and  irreconcilable  rep- 
resentations r^  Over  and  over  it  is  asserted  in  the  discourse,  that 
while  the  intellectual  theology  is  '^  accurate  not  in  its  spirit  only  but 
in  its  letter  also,"  the  emotive  tlieology  involves  "  the  substance  of 
truth,  although  when  literaUy  interpreted  it  may  or  may  not  be  false.'" 
The  purpose  of  one  entire  head  in  the  sermon  ^  is  to  prove,  that  the 
one  theology  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  other  in  its  real  meaning, 
though  not  always  in  its  form ;  that  the  expressions  of  right  feeling, 
if  they  do  contradict  each  other  ^^  when  unmodified^^  can  and  must  be 
so  explained  as  to  harmonize  both  with  each  other  and  with  the  de- 
cisions of  the  judgment ;  that  <^  literally  understood  these  expressions 
are  dissonant  from  each  other ;  their  dissonance  adds  to  their  empha- 
sis ;  their  emphasis  fastens  our  attention  upon  the  principle  in  which 
they  all  agree ;  this  principle  is  too  vast  to  be  vividly  uttered  in  a  single 
formula,  and  therefore  branches  out  into  various  parts,  and  the  lively 
exhibition  of  one  part  contravenes  an  equally  impressive  statement 
of  a  different  one ;  the  intellect  educes  light  from  the  collision  of  these 
repugnant  phrases  and  then  modifies  and  reconciles  them  into "  the 

1  Bib.  Sac.  p«  563.  s  Bib.  Rep.  p.  664. 
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harmonious  and  harmonizing  truth.  The  sermon  repeats,  again  and 
again,  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  contradictory  statements  "  with- 
out qualifying  some  of  them  so  as  to  prevent  their  subverting  each 
other ;"  that  the  reason  "  being  that  circumspect  power  which  looks 
before  and  after,  does  not  allow  that  of  these  conflicting  statements 
each  can  be  true  save  in  a  qualified  sense ;"  and  that  such  statements 
7nust  be  qualified  by  disclosing  the  fundamental  "  principle  in  which 
they  all  agree  for  substance  of  doctrine,"  "  the  principle  which  will 
rectify  one  of  the  discrepant  expressions  by  explaining  it  into  an 
essential  agreement  with  the  other."^ 

But  there  is  a  third  way  in  which  the  Reviewer  makes  a  wrong 
impression  with  regard  to  the  very  object  of  the  sermon.  He  im- 
plies and  assumes,  that  the  representations  fitted  for  the  excited  sen- 
sibility are  supposed  in  the  sermon  to  be  always  difierent  from  the 
representations  fitted  for  the  calm  intelligence.  He  feels  satisfied 
that  he  has  annihilated  the  distinction  between  the  style  of  the  intel- 
lect and  that  of  the  feelings,  when  he  has  cited  passages  which  belong 
to  both !  He  hurries  on  to  the  inference,  that  if  the  theology  of  the 
intellect  ^^aims  to  be  intelligible  rather  than  impressive,"  then  of 
course  the  theology  of  the  heart  must  always  not  only  aim  to  be,  but 
absolutely  he  unintelligible !  And  he  gives  plausibility  to  this  (his 
undesigned)  caricature  of  the  sermon,  by  omitting  its  oft-repeated  ex- 
planations. One  of  these  explanations  is  stated  in  the  most  promi- 
nent paragraph  of  the  discourse,  thus :  ^  Sometimes^  indeed,  both  the 
mind  and  the  heart  are  suited  by  the  same  modes  of  appeal."^  A 
second  of  these  explanations  is  stated  as  an  introduction  to  the  analy- 
sis of  the  style  suited  to  the  heart,  thus :  '^  In  some  respects,  hut  not 
in  aUy  the  theology  of  feeling  differs  from  that  of  intellect"*  A  third 
of  these  explanations  is  stated  in  another  prominent  passage,  thus : 
"  Both  of  [these  forms  of  theology]  have  precisely  the  same  sphere 
with  regard  to  many  truths,  but  not  with  regard  to  all."*  Yet  not  a 
single  one  of  these  explanations  has  the  Reviewer  so  much  as  even 
noticed.  He  had  quoted  passages  immediately  before  a9d  inmie- 
diately  afier  them,  but  has  not  quoted  them.  In  despite  of  numerous 
other  repetitions  of  the  same  modifying  thought,  bs  where  the  sermon 
so  often  says  that  the  representations  prompted  by  feeling  are  often 
minutely  and  literally  accurate,  this  critic  has  persisted  in  reasoning 
as  if  the  sermon  had  affirmed  precisely  what  it  has  denied,  tliat  the 
two  generic  forms  of  theology  difier  at  all  times,  in  all  respects,  and 

1  Bib.  Sac.  pp.  546,  548.  « Ibid.  p.  534. 
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m  regard  to  all  doctrines.  One  object  of  the  sermon  is,  to  state  the 
differences  between  the  two  generic  forms,  where  anj  differences 
exist,  and  it  is  repeatedly  announced  that  they  do  exist  at  some  but 
not  all  times,  in  some  but  not  all  respects,  in  regard  to  some  but 
not  all  truths.  The  Reviewer  might  as  well  say,  that  when  we  speak 
of  prose  as  distinct  from  poetry,  we  must  mean  that  no  passages  are 
suitable  both  for  an  essay  and  a  poem ;  he  might  as  well  say  that 
when  we  speak  of  "doctrinal"  as  distinct  from  "experimental** 
preaching,  we  must  mean  that  they  are  unlike  in  all  particulars,  as 
he  can  say  that  when  we  speak  of  the  intellectual  theology  as  distinct 
from  the  emotive,  we  must  mean  that  all  parts  of  the  one  are  unfitted 
for  the  other.  Turretin's  Theology  is  called  scientific,  because  in  its 
primary  intent  and  as  a  whole  it  is  fitted  to  aid  our  speculations ; 
still,  in  some  particulars,  it  is  practical  in  its  tendencies.  Baxter's 
Saints*  Rest  is  called  practical,  because  in  its  primary  intent  and  as  a 
whole  it  is  fitted  to  move  our  affections ;  stUl,  in  some  particulars,  it 
is  scientific.  So  the  theology  of  and  for  the  intellect  is  represented 
in  the  sermon  as  likewise  suited  in  a  degree  to  the  heart,  and  vice 
versa  ;  but  the  primary  and  general  scope  of  the  one  is  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  primary  and  general  scope  of  the  other.  The  style 
of  the  pulpit  would  be  as  much  improved  as  the  style  of  our  doctrinal 
treatises,  if  this  distinction  were  more  faithfully  observed. 

Without  staying  to  comment  on  the  many  similar  instances  in  which 
our  critic  has  begun  his  quotations  directly  after,  or  has  broken 
them  off  directly  before  the  remarks  in  the  sermon  which  qualify 
them,  let  us  proceed  to  another  dass  of  his  undesigned  mis-state* 
ments. 

2.  He  gives  an  erroneous  view  of  the  main  theory  of  the  discourse, 
with  regard  to  the  peculiar  language  of  the  emotions.  We  have  just 
seen,  that  the  expressions  of  the  heart  are  not  described  in  the  ser- 
mon as  uniformly  differing  from  those  of  the  judgment.  Here  is 
one  error  of  the  Reviewer.  He  has  committed  another  in  supposing, 
that  the  sermon  "  does  not  discriminate  between  mere  figurative  lan- 
guage, and  the  language  of  emotion.'*^  Now,  the  sermon  not  only 
•repeats  the  idea  that  the  theology  of  feeling  differs  from  that  of  in- 
tellect in  other  particulars  than  in  its  use  of  figures,  for  it  differs  in 
** proportions  of  doctrine,"  in  "the  especial  prominence  given  to" 
certain  features  of  it,  etc  etc. ;  but  the  sermon  also  reiterates  the 
idea,  that  the  language  appropriate  to  the  sensibilities  is  not  tmt - 

1  Bib.  Bep.  p.  674. 
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formljf  figurative,  but  ^may  or  may  not  be  false  when  KteraBif 
interpreted,"  and  <^  aims  to  be  impressive,  whether  it  he  or  he  not  mi- 
nutely accurate  i"^  that  it  oilen  consists  of  those  earnest,  intense  ex- 
pressions which,  not  being  hyperbolical,  are  not  ordinarily  termed 
figures  of  speech ;  that  merehf  figurative  expressions  do  not  constitute 
the  language  of  emotion,  for  this  language  is  often  characterized  by 
the  ahundance  and  boldness  of  its  metaphors ;  that  it  is  not  merely 
figurative  or  poedcal  in  the  sense  of  arbitrary  or  unsubstantial,'  and 
still  mere  poetry  often  admits  the  most  literal  expressions.  From 
the  saying  that  the  heart  '^  sacrifices  abstract  remarks  to  visible  and 
tangible  images,"  must  an  expert  critic  infer  that  the  heart  is  never 
satisfied  with  a  plain  expression  ?  Must  he  rush  on  from  "  oft«n  ** 
to  "  always,"  from  "  frequently "  to  "  universally,"  from  a  qualified 
sentence  to  a  rash  one  ? 

The  Reviewer*  makes  the  following  criticism:  "Our  author  re* 
presents  the  feelings  as  expressing  themselves  in  figures,  and 
demanding  'visible  and  tangible  images.'  We  question  the  cor* 
rectness  of  this  statement  The  highest  language  of  emotion  is 
generally  simple."  —  And  suppose  we  concede  to  the  Reviewer,  that 
the  highest  language  of  feeling  is  generally  simple,  must  we  therefore 
retract  the  remark  that  ^  sometimes  both  the  mind  and  the  heart  are 
suited  by  the  same  modes  of  thought,  but  often  they  require  dissimilar 
methods  "  ?  (Sermon,  p.  534<)  The  Reviewer  proceeds  to  say  that 
"  nothing  satisfies  the  mind  when  under  great  excitement,  but  literal 
or  perfectly  intelligible  expressions.  Then  is  not  the  time  for  rhetoric 
col  phrases/*  And  after  these  remarks,  which  he  ought  to  have  qua- 
lified, he  quotes  some  impassioned  phrases  of  the  Bible,  as  specimens 
of  "  the  simplest  form  of  utterance."  And  suppose  that  these  phrases 
were  every  one  apposite,  must  we  therefore  recant  the  remark  that, 
"in  some  respects,  but  not  in  aU,  the  theology  of  feeling  differs 
from  that  of  intellect "  ?  (Sermon  p.  535.)  Has  not  our  critic,  how- 
ever, made  some  unexpected  mistakes  in  his  citations  of  simple  as 
opposed  to  figurative  phrases  ?  Has  he  not  quoted  some  passages 
which  Gerhard  would  not  record  as  literally  accurate  statements  ? 
He  has,  for  instance,  actually  cited  as  unrhetorical,  the  well  known 
words,  "  Against  thee,  thee  only  have  I  sinned."  Now,  it  so  happens 
that  John  Milton  has  specified  these  very  words  as  an  example  of  a 
highly  figurative  style.  "Yet  some  would  persuade  us,"  says  the 
poet,  "  that  this  absurd  opinion  w^as  king  David's,  because  in  the  fifty 

1  Bib.  Sac.  pp.  535,  536.  *  Ibid  p.  588.  »  Bib.  Bep.  p.  650. 
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first  Psalm  he  cries  out  to  God,  ^  Against  thee  only  have  I  Binned ;' 
as  if  David  had  imagined  that  to  murder  Uriah  and  adulterate  his 
wife,  had  been  no  sin  against  his  neighbor ;  whenas  that  law  of 
Hoses  was  to  the  king  expressly,  Deut  xviL  not  to  think  so  highly 
of  himself  above  his  brethren.  David,  therefore,  by  those  words 
could  mean  no  other,  than  either  that  the  depth  of  his  guiltiness  was 
known  to  God  only,  or  to  so  few  as  had  not  the  will  or  power  to 
question  him,  or  that  the  sin  against  God  was  greater  beyond  com- 
pare than  against  Uriah.  Whatever  his  meaning  were,  any  wise 
man  will  see  that  the  pathetical  words  of  a  Psalm  can  be  no  certain 
decision  to  a  point  that  hath  abundantly  more  certain  rules  to  go  by."^ 
We  have  heard  of  a  respectable  clergyman  in  our  land,  who  from 
the  passage,  ^  Against  thee,  thee  ordy  have  I  sinned,"  attempted  to 
prove  that  "  all  sin  is  against  God  only,"  that  David  committed  no 
offence  against  Uriah,  who  must  soon  have  died,  even  if  he  had  not 
been  slain  in  battle ;  nor  against  Bathsheba,  who  was  elevated  in  con- 
sequence of  the  sin  to  great  renown ;  nor  against  the  Jewish  people, 
etc  etc.  Now,  if  the  expression  of  David  be  not  rhetorical,  not 
figurative,  not  distinguishable,  and  our  Reviewer  cites  it  as  not  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  simple  language  of  the  judgment,  this  preach- 
er's inferences  were  correct  Another  divine  of  no  mean  name  has 
inferred  from  the  phrase  in  the  same  penitential  prayer,  "Create 
in  me  a  clean  heart,"  that  the  Psalmist  had  not  been  regenerated 
before  the  sin  which  he  here  laments ;  for,  in  praying  that  a  clean 
heart  may  be  created^  he  implies  that  it  did  not  antecedently  exist. 
Now,  it  is  very  obvious  that  the  sermon  under  review  was  aimed 
against  such  a  use  of  such  phrases,  a  use  which  is  far  too  frequent 
and  too  lamentable  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  precipitate  assertions  of 
even  so  eminent  a  Eeviewer. 

There  is  one  more  particular  in  which  our  critic  mis-states  the 
theory  of  the  discourse  with  regard  to  the  peculiar  language  of  emo- 
tion. He  implies  that  the  discourse  represents  this  language  as  not 
)it  all  under  the  supervision  of  the  inteUect,  as  entirely  independent 
of  logical  rule.  Assuming  that  the  style  for  the  feelings  is  identified 
with  the  figurative,  and  is  described  as  uniformly  difierent  from  the 
intellectual  style,  he  criticizes  the  sermon  as  not  only  giving  two  ' 

intelligences  to  one  man  and  making  two  radically  opposite  theologies,  ' 

but  also  as  justifying  figures  of  speech  which  are  intended  to  express  I 

a  docfcrinal  error.    He  says  that  the  author  of  the  sermon  <'  evidently  | 

I  English  Prose  Wozks  of  Mflton,  Vol  XL  pp.  164, 165. 
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confounds  two  things  which  are  as  distinct  as  daj  and  night ;  viz.  a 
metaphor  and  a  falsehood ;  a  figurative  expression  and  a  doctrinal 
untruth.  Because  the  one  is  allowable,  he  pleads  for  the  other  also."* 
But  is  it  not  sufficiently  easy  for  the  Reviewer  to  perceive,  that  one 
design  of  the  sermon  is  to  justify  the  emotional,  or,  as  the  Reviewer 
will  have  it,  the  figurative  theology,  because  when  explained  aright 
it  never  opposes  but  contains  the  substantial  truth  ?  Does  not  the 
sermon  repeat  over  and  over  that  the  fit  language  of  emotion  never 
really  means  what  is  logically  incorrect;  that  it  is  ^^substantially 
accurate  when  not  literally  so,"  and  that  whatever  diversity  there 
may  be  in  the  modes  of  faith  which  the  mind  or  heart  adopts,  yet 
"  the  central  principles  of  it "  are  always  one  and  the  same  truth  ?* 
Does  the  Reviewer  really  suppose,  that  because  "  the  theology  of 
feeling  when  literally  understood  may  or  may  not  be  false,"  therefore, 
according  to  the  sermon,  it  is  to  be  literally  interpreted  and  believed 
although  false  ?  "  It  is  a  canon  of  criticism,"  says  the  sermon  (p.  541), 
"  that  we  should  express  all  the  tnUh  which  our  hearers  need,  and 
express  it  in  the  words  which  they  will  most  appropriately  feeL" 

But  the  Reviewer  goes  farther  stilL  He  has  read  in  the  discourse 
that  the  Bible,  when  ^^it  represents  Christians  as  united  to  their 
Lord,"  ^'  does  not  mean  to  have  these  endearing  words  metamorphosed 
into  an  intellectual  theory  of  our  oneness  or  identification  with  Christ,'* 
and  when  "  it  declares  that  God  has  repented,"  etc.,  "  it  does  not  mean 
that  these  expressions,  which  as  inflected  by  times  and  circumstances 
impress  a  truth  upon  the  soul,  be  stereotyped  into  the  principle  that 
Jehovah  has  ever  parted  with  his  infinite  blessedness,"  and  when  the 
Psalmist  cried,  ^<  Awake !  why  sleepest  thou,  O  Lord,"  and  Martin 
Luther  exclaimed,  "  Hearest  thou  not,  my  God ;  art  thou  dead  T* 
they  used  '^  words  that  excite  no  congenial  glow  in  technical  students, 
viewing  all  truth  in  its  dry  light,  and  disdaining  all  figures  which 
would  offend  ihe  decorum  of  a  philosophical  or  didactic  style,  but 
words  which  wake  the  deepest  sympathies  of  quick-moving,  wide^ 
hearted,  many-sided  men,  who  look  through  a  super^ficial  improprie^ 
and  discern  under  it  a  truth  which  the  nice  language  of  prose  is  too 
frail  to  convey  into  the  heart,  and  breaks  down  in  the  attempt"* 
But  although  the  Reviewer  has  seen  this  idea  repeated  more  times 
4han  there  are  pages  in  the  sermon,  he  yet  without  a  blush  represents 
this  very  sermon  as  teaching  that  the  feelings  do  not  need  to  be  nour^ 
ished  by  the  truth,  and  that  in  devotional  exerdses  we  may  express 

1  Bib.  Bep.  p.  665.  >  Bib.  Sac  pp.  635,  537,  540,  545,  555,  561,  etc. 
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doetrinei  which  we  do  not  believe.     He  says,  "  In  opposition  to  this 
view,  we  maintain  that  the  feelings  demand  truth,  i.  e.  truth  which 
satisfies  the  intellect  in  the  approbation  and  expression  of  their 
object  ;*'  the  soul  **  cannot  believe  what  it  knows  to  be  a  lie ;"  "  the 
hymn  book  or  liturgy  of  no  church  contains  doctrines  contrary  to  the 
creed  of  that  church."^    What  the  sermon  calls  the  "  poetic  hcense  " 
of  hymn  books,  the  "  style  of  remark  which  for  sober  prose  would  be 
unbecoming,  or  even,  when  associated  in  certain  ways,  irreverent  ;*' 
what  it  calls  "  the  words,  not  the  truths,  but  the  words  which  have 
been  embosomed  in  the  love  of  the  church,"  all  this  the  Reviewer 
confounds  with  a  meant  doctrinal  falsehood.     When  the  sermon  says 
that  some  poetic  stanzas  "  are  not  accurate  expressions  of  dogmatic 
tnUkj*  the  critic  flies  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  intended  to  teach 
dogmatic  error !    He  thus  complains  of  the  sermon  as  recommending 
a  style  of  worship  "  profane  to  the  feelings  and  a  mockery  of  God." 
He  makes  the  impression  that  he  is  impugning  the  discourse  when 
he  asserts,  that  "to  use  in  worship  expressions  which  the  intellect 
pronounces  to  be  doctrinally  untrue  is  repudiated  by  the  whole  Chris- 
tian church  as  profane."^ — We  are  willing  to  forgive  the  Reviewer 
seven  times  and  seventy  times  seven ;  but  we  beg  leave  to  ask,  how 
many  times  he  really  needs  to  be  told,  that  the  sermon  never  justifies 
expressions  which  are  untrue  in  the  doctrines  designed  to  be  taught 
by  them,  and  that  it  only  justifies  some  expressions  which  overpass 
*^at  times  the  proprieties  of  the  didactic  style,"  and  which  are  untrue 
in  their  literal  meaning  ?    It  insists  as  plainly  as  it  can  insist,  that 
men  must  understand  the  language  of  the  intellect  "  according  to  what 
it  says"  for  it  is  definite  and  precise ;  and  must  underetand  the  lan- 
guage of  the  heart  "  according  to  what  it  meanSy*  for  the  words  "  God 
came  from  Teman,"  do  not  mean  that  he  moves  from  place  to  place,  etc. 
It  insists  that  the  hyperbolical  language,  so  called,  is  to  be  interpret- 
ed ''as  it  is  meant,"  and  when  so  interpreted  it "  never  transcends"  but  ^ 
rather  "  falls  short  of"  the  real  verity ;  that  all  the  emotional  lan- 
guage, indeed,  is  the  "^ost  natural  utterance"  of  "a  heart  moved  to 
its  depths  by  the  truth'^ 

One  cause  of  the  Reviewer's  mistakes  on  this  subject  is,  that  he 
does  not  seem  to  recognize  the  power  or  even  the  existence  of  those 
conceptions  which  the  mind  forms  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  and  vivi- 
fying its  ideas  of  the  substantial  truth,  as  such  conceptions  are  distinct 
from  the  mind's  ideas  of  the  substantial  truth  itself;  and  therefore  he 

1  Bib.  Rep.  p.  665.  *  Ibid.  p.  667. 
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does  not  properly  estimate  the  force  or  design  of  figurative  language* 
We  were  not  prepared  to  expect  from  so  learned  a  man  suck  a  sen* 
tence  as  the  following,  (Bib.  Rep.  p.  652) :  "  Figurative  language 
when  interpreted  literally  will  of  course  express  what  is  false  to  the 
intellect,  btU  it  wiU  in  that  case  he  no  less  false  to  the  taste  and  to  tlie 
feelings  J'  Now,  of  what  use  is  the  figure  ?  What  is  the  power  of 
its  primary,  as  distinct  from  its  secondary  meaning  ?  The  obvious 
principle  is,  that  figurative  language  causes  the  mind  to  form  certain 
conceptions  which,  although  not  according  to  the  exact  truth,  yet  often 
illustrate  it.  These  conceptions  are,  often  at  least,  combined  with  a 
momentary  belief  in  the  presence  of  the  objects  conceived,  and 
thereby  they  often  so  interest  the  mind  as  to  give  it  a  more  vivid  idea 
of  the  truth  to  be  illustrated ;  further,  the  comparison  between  the 
conception  proximately,  literally  suggested,  and  the  idea  remotely, 
figuratively  suggested,  oft^n  interests  the  mind  in  its  examination  of 
the  exact  truth ;  and  thus  the  taste  is  pleased,  the  intellect  aided,  and 
the  feeling  awakened  by  the  conception,  which  the  mind  would  not 
form,  were  it  not  for  the  figurative  language,  and  which  would  have 
no  infiuence  were  it  not  for  the  understood  literal  meaning  of  that 
language. 

But  all  figures  are  not  equally  adapted  to  illustrate,  to  please,  and 
to  excite.  Some  are  used  merely  for  convenience,  as  many  figures 
of  syntax  and  etymology.  Others  are  used  chiefiy  for  illustration, 
as  what  rhetoricians  call  the  ^  explaining  comparisons.'*  Others  are 
used  mainly  for  ornament,  as  what  rhetoricians  call  the  ^  embellish- 
ing comparisons."  Others  still  are  used  for  the  excitement  of  feeling, 
as  what  rhetoricians  call,  the  "  figures  of  passion,"  which  are  distinct 
from  "  figures  of  the  imagination."  The  figures  of  passion  belong  to 
the  peculiar  language  of  feeling ;  the  other  figures  are  appropriate, 
under  proper  restraint,  to  the  language  of  the  intellect,  although 
many  of  them  are  more  frequently  used  in  that  of  the  heart.  If  the 
literal  terminology  were  of  itself  copious  and  versatile  enough,  it 
would  be,  as  it  is  not  now,  uniformly  employed  in  our  reasoning  pro- 
cesses. As  the  argumentative  style  abounds  with  plain,  so  the  emo- 
tive style  abounds  with  figurative  diction.  Because  the  sermon  under 
review  asserts  that  the  intellectual  theology  prefers  "  the  literal  to 
the  figurative  "  we  must  not  leap  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sermon 
would  exclude  the  figurative  altogether  from  this  theology.  Because 
a  man  prefers  gold  to  silver,  we  must  not  infer  that  he  would  trample 
silver  in  the  dust.  Still  there  are  some  figures,  those  of  passion, 
which  the  well  known  rule  is  to  exclude  from  the  didactic  theology* 
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They  are  too  bold  for  calm  discussion ;  thej  need  to  be  modified  too 
kborionsly ;  they  saggest  conceptions  so  vivid,  as  to  be  mistaken  for 
the  premises  of  an  argmnent,  rather  than  to  be  regarded,  as  they 
ahould  be,  the  illustrations  of  the  truth. 

Of  these  passionate  figures,  so  often  found  in  the  theology  of  feel- 
ing, some  are  used  by  impulse  more  than  by  design.  **  When  the 
mind,"  says  Dr.  Campbell,^  "  is  in  confusion  and  perplexity,  arising 
firom  the  sudden  conflict  of  violent  passions,  the  language  will  of  ne- 
cessity partake  of  this  perturbation.  Incoherent  liints,  precipitate 
sallies,  vehement  exclamations,  interrupted  perhaps  by  frequent 
checks  fipom  religion  or  philosophy,  in  short,  everything  imperfect, 
abrupt,  and  desultory,  are  the  natural  expressions  of  a  soul  over- 
whelmed in  such  a  tumult**  The  words  which  are  uttered  in  such 
a  state,  though  obscure  in  themselves,  are  perspicuous  as  expressive 
of  the  feelings,  they  work  upon  our  sympathies  and  prompt  us  to 
form  more  vivid  ideas  of  the  object  which  thus  excites  the  soul  than 
we  could  form,  if  the  words  uttered  had  been  in  themselves  more 
precise.  Let  these  words,  however,  be  transferred  from  their  fit  con- 
nections into  a  didactic  treatise,  and  they  may  be  absolutely  unintel- 
ligible. There  are  other  figures  of  passion  which  are  designed  to 
give  us  vivid  ideas  of  an  object  in  one  of  its  particular  aspects, 
when  the  mind  has  no  power  to  form  a  definite,  precise  idea  of  that 
object  as  a  whole.  These  figures,  also,  are  often  obscure  in  them- 
selves, and  their  very  obscurity  rouses  the  imagination  and  heart, 
and  under  the  stimulus  of  this  excited  sensibility  the  mind  forms  a 
more  impressive  notion  of  the  entire  object  than  it  would  foi*m  were 
it  not  thus  stimulated.  Thus,  says  Dr.  Blair,^  obscurity  <<  is  not  un- 
favorable to  the  sublime.  Though  it  render  an  object  indistinct,  the 
impression,  however,  may  be  great ;  for,  as  an  ingenious  author  has 
well  observed,  it  is  one  thing  to  make  an  idea  clear,  [precise],  and 
another  to  make  it  affecting  to  the  imagination ;  and  the  imagination 
may  be  strongly  affected,  and  in  fact  often  is  so,  by  objects  of  which 
we  have  no  clear  [precise]  conception.  Thus  we  see  that  abnost  all 
the  descriptions  given  us  of  the  appearances  of  supernatural  beings, 
carry  some  sublimity,  though  the  conceptions  which  they  afford  us  be 
confused  and  indistinct.  Their  sublimity  arises  from  the  ideas  which 
they  always  convey,  of  superior  power  and  might  joined  with  an 
awful  obscurity."    And  Mr.  Burke*  says,  "  I  think  there  are  reasons 

1  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  Book  11.  Ch.  VIII. 

8  Rhetoric,  Lecture  III.  »  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  Sect.  IV. 
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in  nature,  why  the  obscare  idea,  when  properly  conveyed,  sbonld  be 
more  affecting  than  the  clear."  "  The  mind  is  huiried  out  of  itself 
by  a  crowd  of  great  and  confused  images,  which  affect  because  they 
are  crowded  and  confused.**  **  In  nature,  dark,  confused,  uncertmn 
images  have  a  greater  power  on  the  fancy  to  form  ihsi  grander  pas- 
sions, than  those  have  which  are  more  clear  and  determinate."  On  some 
subjects,  he  adds,  "  a  clear  idea  is  therefore  another  name  for  a  little 
idea."  So  in  his  celebrated  parallel  between  Dante  and  Milton,  Mr. 
Macaulay  says,^  that  the  former  ^^  gives  us  the  shape,  the  odor,  the 
sound,  the  smell,  the  taste,  he  counts  the  numbers,  he  measures  the 
size  "  of  all  which  he  describes.  "  His  similes  are  the  illustrations  of 
a  traveller  "  "  introduced  in  a  plain,  business-like  manner,"  "  in  order 
to  make  the  meaning  of  the  writer  as  clear  to  the  reader  as  it  is  to  him- 
self." "  Now,  let  us  compare,"  proceeds  Mr.  Macaulay,  "  with  the 
exact  details  of  Dante,  the  dim  intimations  of  Milton.  —  The  English 
poet  has  never  thought  of  taking  the  measure  of  Satan.  He  gives 
us  merely  a  vague  idea  of  vast  bulk.  In  one  passage  the  fiend  liea 
stretched  out  huge  in  length,  floating  many  a  rood,  equal  in  size  to 
the  earthbom  enemies  of  Jove,  or  to  the  sea-monster  which  the  mar- 
iner mistakes  for  an  island.  When  he  addresses  himself  to  battle 
against  the  guardian  angels,  he  stands  like  Teneriffe  or  Adas ;  his 
stature  reaches  the  sky.  Contrast  with  these  descriptions,  the  lines 
in  which  Dante  has  described  the  gigantic  spectre  of  Nimrod.  <  His 
face  seemed  to  me  as  long  and  as  broad  as  the  ball  of  St  Peter's  at 
Home ;  and  his  other  limbs  were  in  proportion ;  so  that  the  bank 
which  concealed  him  from  the  waist  downwards,  nevertheless  showed 
so  much  of  him,  that  three  tall  Germans  would  in  vain  have  at- 
tempted to  reach  his  hair.' " 

In  accordance  with  these  very  simple  principles,  not  dug  out  of  tlie 
depths  of  German  metaphysics,  but  taken  from  the  surface  of  Blair's 
Rhetoric,  the  sermon  under  review  describes  the  theology  of  feeling 
as  introducing  "  obscure  images,"  "  vague  and  indefinite  representa- 
tions," all  of  which,  however,  so  affect  the  heart  as  eventually  to  aid 
the  mind  in  forming  more  vivid  ideas  of  the  truth  than  it  would  have 
otherwise  formed.  These  very  obscurities  are  intelligible  as  exhibi- 
tions of  excited  feeling,  but  often  would  not  be  intelligible  if  used  as 
didactic  statements.  The  emotive  theology  is  also  described  as  intro- 
ducing other  figures  *the  most  expressive  which  the  debilitated 
heart  will  appreciate,  but  which  yet  fail  of  making  a  full  disclosure, 

1  MisceUanies,  Vol  I.  p.  32. 
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Ukd  are  only  the  foresbadowings  of  the  truths  which  lie  behind  them.'^ 
But  the  Reviewer,  opposing  the  theory  of  the  sermon  with  regard  to 
figoratiye  knguage,  says,*  that  this  language  ^  is  jnst  as  definite  in 
its  meaning,  and  just  as  intelligible  as  the  most  literal."  He  ought  to 
have  qualified  his  remark,  and  said,  first,  that  some  figurative  lan- 
guage is  thus  perspicuous ;  and  secondly,  that  some  is  in  itself  design- 
edly indefinite,  and  its  indefiniteness  is  more  expressive  than  its  pre- 
cision would  be ;  thirdly,  that  some  is  easily  intelligible  if  properly 
used  in  its  fit  connections,  and  yet  may  not  be  intelligible  out  of  those 
connections;  and  fourthly,  that  there  are  some  kinds  of  writing,  the 
prophetical  for  instance,  of  which  the  minute  signification  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  obvious  to  all  readers.  But,  according  to  the  Reviewer's 
unmodified  statement,  the  prophetical  style  would  be  as  perspicuous 
to  us  as  the  style  of  the  Gospel  narratives ;  the  highly  wrought  figures 
of  Hebrew  poets  would  present  no  more  difficulty  to  commentators 
than  do  the  simplest  phrases  in  John's  epistles,  and  figurative  lan- 
guage would  be  as  common  as  plain  language  now  is  in  works  of 
sdence.  The  Reviewer  sweeps  on  too  fast  and  too  far.  He  fails  to 
discriminate  between  a  vivid  idea  of  one  feature  of  an  object,  and  a 
definite  idea  of  the  whole  object ;  and  also  between  deamess  and  pre- 
dseness.  Figures  of  speech  may  be  clear,  when  they  express  not 
only  the  aotion  intended,  but  also  something  more ;  in  expressing  more 
they  are  not  precise.  He  also  fails  to  discriminate  between  the  intel* 
ligibleness  of  figures  when  they  are  used  in  their  proper  place,  and 
their  iatelligibleness  when  they  are  used  out  of  their  proper  place  ;* 
just  as  if  the  figure,  ^  a  man  ought  to  hate  his  father  and  mother, 
brother  and  sister,"  which  is  perfectly  clear  in  one  connection,  would 
be  equally  clear  if  transferred  without  a  qualifying  phrase  to  a  dog- 
matic treatise ;  just  as  if  The  Way  of  Life,"  might  fitly  contain  an  un- 
modified exhortation  to  ^^The  duty  of  hatred  towards  parents  and  bene- 
factors." The  Reviewer  himself,  where  he  has  no  theory  to  contro- 
Tert,  has  hit  the  tvuth  far  more  nearly  than  in  these  controversial 
criticisms ;  for  in  commenting  on  the  seventh  of  Romans,  he  repre- 
sents Paul  as  exclaiming :  '^  It  is  not  I  therefore,  my  real  and  lasting 
self,  but  this  intrusive  tyrant  [sin]  dwelling  within  me  that  disobeys 
the  law ;"  and  then  the  commentator  adds :  ^^  This  strong  and  expreS" 
mve  language,  though  susceptible  of  a  literal  interpretation  which 
would  make  it  teach  not  only  error  but  nonsense,  is  still  perfectly 
perspicuous  and  correct  because  accurately  descriptive  of  the  common 

2  BSb  Sac.  pp.  550, 566«  eta     >  Bib.  Bep.  p.  651.     •  Bib.  Sac  pp.  551, 555, 556. 
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feeUtiffso/jnen.**  Indiffierentwoids^ — ^tuBrebem^i]mgaBgdin<ftker 
connections  might  be  noDaensical,  but  in  its  present  ooimectitm  it  10 
dear  in  its  import^  because  it  is  perfectly  expressive  of  agitated  feel* 
ing.  Again,  Uie  very  gentleman,  of  whom  it  has  been  said  withonl 
any  sinister  intent,  that  no  one  can  mistake  "  his  hand"  in  this  Be* 
view,  explains  the  celebrated  passage,  Bom.  9:  3,  ^  I  could  wish  that 
myself  were  accursed,"  etc,  with  the  remark,  <'The  difficulty  arises 
from  pressing  the  words  too  far,  making  them  express  definiU  idea$f 
instead  of  strong  and  indMnet  emoHoni."  Similar  criticisms  are 
frequent  in  this  o(»nmentator,  who  is  in  an  ungraceful  dualum  with 
the  Beviewer.  J£  we  should  retort  upon  him  his  own  courteous  ac* 
cusations  we  should  say,  ^'  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  the 
language  of  excited,  fanatical,  fallible  men  that  our  [critic]  under* 
takes  thus  to  eviscerate,"  by  representing  it  as  having  been  uttered 
withoui  definite  ideaSj  etc  But  are  these  the  fitting  aconsations  fo« 
a  Christian  and  a  divine  f 

In  what  way  can  we  account  for  it,  now,  that  when  the  learned 
commentator  comes  to  criticise  a  New  England  sermon,  he  should 
have  forgotten  the  rhetorical  principles  with  which  he  was  once  fa* 
miliar  ?  He  does  not  discriminate  between  the  truth  that  often  ^  ob* 
scurity  favors  the  sublime,"  and  the  error  that  obscurity  is  proper  for 
science.  Because  the  sermon  says  that  '*  often  "  when  a  passtimate 
I^irase  is  wrested  from  its  fitting  adjustments  and  transferred  to  a 
dogmatic  treatise,  it  appears,  unintelligible  or  absurd,  the  Beviewer 
represents  the  sermon  as  teaching  that  all  passionate  phrases  are  ab- 
surd or  unintelligible.  We  shall  soon  see  that,  according,  to  him,  the 
theology  of  feeling  is  characterized  in  the  discourse,  as  a  eoUeotion  of 
statements  which  are  false  and  incapable  of  being  undesstood*  He 
reasons  on  the  principle  that  because  a  mathematician  oould  noi^ 
without  an  absurdity,  attempt  to  prove  that  something  is  less  than 
nothing,  therefore  when  men  confess  in  prayer  that  they  are  less  than 
nothing,  they  have  no  meaning.  He  might  as  fairly  say,  that  be- 
cause a  natural  philosopher  would  be  unintdligible  in  advancing  the 
proposition  that  there  can  be  a  point  in  space  which  is  underneath 
the  very  lowest  point,  therefore  there  is  no  idea  conveyed  in  the 
poetic  hyperbole : 

**  Which  way  I  flj  &i  hell,  myself  sm  hell; 
And  in  the  lowest  deptih,  a  lower  deep 
Still  threatening  to  devour  me,  opens  wide 
To  which  the  hell  I  suffer  seems  a  heaven.** 

In  regard  to  the  nature  of  such  figurative  language  as  is  peculiarly 
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appiofmile  to  the  theology  of  ihe  heart,  lliere  is  indeed  an  obvious 
difference  between  the  sermon  and  the  Review,  bat  there  is  a  differ* 
enoe  equally  obvious  between  this  Review  and  some  other  productions 
of  its  reputed  author.  The  following  is  a  notable  illustration.  The 
sennon  says,^  in  a  style  which  might  appear  to  be  sufficiently  guarded: 
^Left  to  %t$  own  guxdanM^  (the  intellect)  ^  would  never  tuffgesi  the 
unquaiifisd  remark'  that  Christ  has  fully  paid  the  debt  of  sinners, 
for  it  declares  that  this  debt  may  justly  be  claimed  from  them ;  nor 
that  he  has  suffered  the  whole  punishment  which  they  deserve,  for  it 
teaches  that  this  punishment  may  still  be  righteously  inflicted  on 
themselves ;  not  that  he  has  entirely  satisfied  the  law,  for  it  insists 
that  the  demands  of  the  law  are  yet  in  force.  If  it  should  allow 
those  as  logical  premises,  it  would  also  allow  the  salvation  of  all  men 
as  a  logical  inference,  but  it  rejects  this  inference  and  accordingly, 
being  self-consistent,  must  reject  those  when  viewed  as  literal  pre- 
mises. It  is  adapted  to  the  soul  in  her  inquisitive  moods,  but  fails  to 
satisfy  her  craving  for  excitement.  In  order  to  express  the  definite 
idea  that  we  are  exposed  to  evil  in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  it 
does  not  employ  the  passionate  phrase,  ^  we  are  guilty  of  his  sin.' 
It  searches  for  the  proprieties  of  representation,  for  seemUness  and 
decorunu  It  ffives  origin  to  no  statements  which  require  apology  or 
essenUal  modification;  no  metaphor,  for  example,  so  bold  and  so 
liable  to  disfigure  ouf  idea  of  the  divine  equity,  as  that  Heaven  im- 
putes the  crime  of  one  man  to  millions  of  his  descendants,  and  then 
imputes  their  myriad  sins  to  him  who  was  harmless  and  undefiled." 
Now,  the  Reviewer  confronts  this  passage  with  remarkable  decision,* 
and  avers,  not  that  some,  but  that  ^  aU  the  illustrations  "  [and  among 
them  is  the  phrase,  '<  God  the  mighty  Maker  died "]  ^  which  our 
author  gives  of  modes  of  expression  which  the  theology  of  the  intel- 
lect would  not  adopt"  [give  origin  to,  suggest]  <^are  the  products  of 
ihat  theology.  They  are  the  language  of  speculation,  of  theory,  of 
the  intellect,  as  distinguished  from  the  feelings."    What,  then,  are 

1  Bib.  Sac.  p.  585. 

^  The  sermon  admits,  p.  568,  that  the  intclloct  may  make  an  occasional  use  of 
such  remarks,  when  they  are  qualified,  and  after  they  have  been  snggested  by  the 
feelings,  bnt  says  that,  **  left  to  its  own  guidance  it  would  never  snggest  ^  them.  But 
the  Beviewer,  while  he  fairly  quotes  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  drops  from  it  the 
important  qualifying  words,  "  left  to  its  own  guidance,"  and  he  thus  fails  to  give 
its  full  meaning.  Afterwards,  also*  he  confounds  the  words  '*  suggest,"  "  give 
origin  to,"  which  the  sennon  uses,  with  the  word  adopts  which  he  seems  to  use  as 
their  synonym. 

<  Bib.  Bep.  p.  648. 
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these  iUnBtradonB?  One  ib  the  ^^iM^uofc^MreiiiariLtlial  CluM 
/uify  paid  the  debt  of  aianess."  Does  not  the  Reviews  hioisdf 
quidify  this  phrase,  in  hi*  commoii  ezplaoalians  of  it?  Why  does 
he  80  often  teach  that  Christ  haa  not  paid  the  debt  of  sinners  in  any 
mich  uMe  (which  would  be  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  phrase)  as  to 
make  it  ui^ust  for  God  to  demand  the  sinner's  own  payment  of  it? 
Why  does  he  teach,  that  althoogh  the  debt  of  sinners  is  paid,  in  a 
^ery  pectdiar  aense^  yet  it  is  not  so  paid  but  that  they  may  be  justly 
<^  cast  into  prison  until  they  themselves  have  paid  the  uttermost  far- 
thing ?  "  Another  illustration  is,  the  '<  unqualified  remark  that  Christ 
^suffered  the  whole  punishment  which  sinners  deserve."  And  does 
not  the  Reviewer  elsewhere  thrust  in  various  modifications  of  this 
phrase,  saying  that  Christ  did  not  suffer  any  punishment  in  such  a 
sense  as  renders  it  unjust  for  the  entire  punishment  of  the  law  to  be 
still  inflicted  on  transgressors;  that  he  did  not  suffer  the  whole,  the 
precise  eternal  punishment  which  sinners  deserve,^  that  in  fact  he 
did  not  suffer  any  punishment  at  all  in  its  common  acceptation  of 
( pain  inflicted  on  a  transgressor  of  law  on  account  of  his  transgression, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  testifying  the  lawgiver's  hatred  of  him  as  a 
transgressor  ? '  Why,  then,  does  the  Reviewer  here  represent  this 
^<  unqualified  remark"  as  identical  with  the  ambiguous  phrase,  ^  Christ 
bore  our  punishment,"  and  as  a  ^<  summation  of  the  manifold  and 
diversified  representati<His  of  Scripture  ?  "  Another  of  these  illuch 
trations  is,  the  equally  unmodified  statement  that  ^  Christ  has  entirely 
satisfied  the  law."  How  many  times  has  the  Reviewer  elsewhere 
aaserted  that  Christ  has  not  satisfied  the  law  ae  a  rule  of  duty^  but 
that  it  still  continues  and  will  always  continue  its  demand  for  perfeot 
obedience  ?  Of  course  he  does  not  believe,  without  a  qualificatioo, 
that  ^'  Christ  has  entirely  satisfied  the  law."  Wliy,  then,  does  he 
-here  treat  this  ^'unqualified  remark"  as  identical  with  the  loose 
phrase  "  Christ  has  satisfied  the  law,"  and  as  a  ^^  precise  represenr 
tation  "  of  the  truth.  The  statements  that  '^  Adam's  sin  is  imputed  to 
us,  and  our  sin  is  imputed  to  Christ,"  are  likewise  characterized  by 
the  Reviewer  as  not  less  '^  pumly  addressed  to  the  intellect,"  not  less 

^  Dr.  Joseph  Hnntington,  believing  that  Christ  literally  endured  the  precise 
punishment  threatened  in  the  law,  reasons  thus :  Sinners  '*  in  their  surety,  vicar 
or  substitute,  i.  c.  in  Christ,  the  head  of  every  man,  go  away  into  everlasting 
punishment,  in  a  truly  gospel  sense.  In  him,  they  suffer  infinite  puninhment; 
i.  e.  he  suffers  (it)  for  them,  in  their  room  and  stead ; "  and  therefore  as  tlioy 
have  once  suffered  the  whole  curse  of  the  law,  they  cannot  be  justly  exposed  to 
it  the  second  time ;  hence  UniversaliBm. 
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ter  o£  literary  hkfeCMyy  thai  to  impute  ain  to  a  man  is,  in  the  oammoft 
ptmary  use  of  the  tenuy  the  same  as  to  accuse  him  of  having  com- 
mitted it;  and  thai  when  these  terms  are  employed  in  the  sense  of 
merely  treatiBf  a  man  in  eertata  respeete  as  if  he  had  committed  the 
sin,  they  are  used  with  a  secondary  meaning,  stronger  and  more  ner» 
Tons  tlum  the  unimpassioned  intellect  wocdd  hare  prompted  for  itself* 
So  the  phrase,  ^  guilty  of  Adam's  sin,**  is  a  figure  of  speedi ;  i.  e.  ^a 
mode  of  speaking  or  writing  in  which  words  are  deflected  from  their 
ordinary  signification,  or  a  mode  more  beantiful  and  emphatietd  than 
the  ordinary  way  of  expressing  the  sense."    Ab  all  of  these  phrases 
have  originally  a  like  figurative  character,  (in  the  beet  meaning  of 
the  term,  figurative,)  so  they  retain  this  character  after  they  have 
/been  transferred  to  the  technical  dialect.    They  retain  it  just  so  long 
as  their  scientific  is  different  from  their  primitive  and  ordinary  sig- 
mfication.    They  were  originally  prompted  by  a  desire  to  enstamp 
deeply  upon  the  heart,  certain  doctrines  in  certain  individual  relations. 
They  were  not  onginaUy  intellectual  statements,  but  have  been  tram* 
/erred  fnnn  their  j»i8tine  to  the  dogmatic  sphere.    They  still  con- 
tinue, however,  to  be  impressive  rather  than  transparent,  to  be 
vdiement  rather  than  explicit    And  therefore  it  is  notorious,  that' 
long  after  they  have  been  explained  and  re-explained  so  as  to  abate 
their  primitive  force,  and  give  them  a  technical  diverse  from  their 
obvious  meaning,  the  common  usage  will  yet  reassert  its  daims,  and 
these  very  terms  are  to  be  i^ain  qualified,  and  once  more  softened  down, 
limited,  restricted,  hedged  in  with  adjuncts,  defined  as  often  as  em- 
ployed, and  after  all,  they  are  misunderstood  by  multitudes  who 
contend  for  them,  who  toill  have  it  that  doctrinal  terms  are  used  in 
their  plain  sense,  and  who  thus  make  it  needful  for  these  giant-like 
and  long-suffering  divines,  whose  business  is  the  taking  care  of  these 
evasive  words,  ^  to  pace  forever  to  and  fro  on  the  same  wearisome 
path,  after  the  same  recoiling  stone."     Such  is  the  character  of  these 
emphatic  utterances,  even  when  transmuted  into  what  are  called  ^^  in- 
tellectual propositions."    Their  history  has  made  them  useful  for 
reference.    Their  own  nature  makes  them  often  eloquent  in  use. 
They  are  natural  modes  of  developing  the  heart's  deepest  affections 
in  certain  pensive  moods ;  but  <  left  to  iU  own  guida'nee^  the  intellect 
would  never  have  suggested  them  as  unqualifiedJ    Being  figurative 
in  the  scientific  sense  of  the  term,  they  are  exciting ;  some  of  them 
being  often  obscure  when  used  in  prosaic  connections,  irritate  their 
already  excited  devotees,  and  induce  them  to  upbraid  where  they 
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OQght  to  reason.  John  Foster  says  of  such  devotees  to  the  technical 
style,  that  ^  if  a  man  has  discarded  or  has  never  learned  the  aceaft- 
tomed  theological  diction,  and  speaks  in  the  general  language  of  good 
sense,  as  he  would  on  any  other  subject,  they  do  not  like  his  senti-> 
ments,  even  though  according  with  their  own ;  his  languf^  and  his 
thoughts  are  all  Pagan ;  he  offers  sacrifice  with  strange  fire."  And 
a  celebrated  polidcal  writer  has  said  of  such  men,  '<  They  will  them- 
selves die  or  make  others  die  for  a  simile." 

3.  This  topic,  however,  introduces  another  class  of  the  Reviewer's 
unintended  misHstatements.  He  gives  a  wrong  idea  of  the  doctrinal 
illustrations  in  the  discourse. 

It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  distinctly  asserted  by  the  writer  of  the 
sermon,  that  man  has  a  "  fallen,"  "  evil,"  "  loathsome,"  "  corrupt," 
^odious"  "nature,  which  precedes  and  certainly  occasions  (his)  first 
actual  sin."  This  is  the  doctrine  in  its  prosaic,  but  it  may  be  stated 
in  an  intensive  form ;  and  one  aim  of  the  sermon  is  to  justify  the  oc- 
casional use  of  such  words,  as  that  this  "  diseased "  and  *^  disordered" 
state  of  the  sensibilities  is  "sinful,"  "blamable,"  "guilty;"  provided 
that  such  words  be  used,  not  for  implying  that  there  can  be  a  literal 
sin  which  is  uncondenmed  by  conscience,  i.  e.  the  power  of  deciding 
on  the  moral  character  of  acts ;  not  for  implying  that  our  "  inborn, 
involuntary  corruption"  can  be  the  sole  ground  why  a  subject  of  it, 
if  he  can  be  supposed  to  he  innocent  of  all  actual  disobedience,  should 
be  condemned  to  a  punishment  which  supposes  that  the  punished  one 
IS  personally  and  literally  ill-deserving  on  account  of  his  "  transgres- 
sion of  the  law ;"  not  as  implying  that  a  soul  merits  a  legal  penalty 
merely  for  the  passive  condition  in  which  it  was  created ;  but  the 
words  "sinful,  blamable,  guilty  nature"  are  to  be  sometimes  justified, 
provided  that  they  are  used  for  historical  reference,  or  for  vehe- 
•mently  expressing  "our  dread  or  hatred  of  this"  evil  nature,  which 
is  so  intimately  connected  with  our  actual  sins,  and  so  surely  as  well 
as  justly  exiwses  us  to  punishment  on  account  of  them.*  But  the 
Reviewer,  witliout  any  fair  attempt  to  explain  the  principles  on  which 
the  use  of  these  words  is  allowed  or  disallowed,  satisfies  himself  with 
reiterating  the  charge,  that  the  doctrine  of  our  sinful  nature  is  afiinn- 
ed  in  the  discourse  to  be  true  to  the  feelings  and  false  to  the  intellect* 
We  think  that  the  Reviewer  would  have  done  more  justice  to  him- 
self, if  he  had  acknowledged  that  when  he  uses  the  term  "  sinful  na- 
ture" as  denoting  a  nature  antecedent  to  all  sinful  exercise  of  it,  he 

1  Bib.  Sac  pp.  567,  568.  «  Bib.  Bcp.  pp.  664,  673. 
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does  not  mean  by  ^ubM**  whal  men  genenllj  mean  bj  ihe  weird, 
a  qnaiit J  which  Ib  condemned  by  our  ^*  power  of  diaoeming  the  moral 
dMracter  of  acte  f  he  does  not  mean  by  sinful  a  quality  for  whieh 
the  being  who  has  never  harbored  it  is  personally  ill-deserving;  but 
he  means  a  peculiar  kind  i^sin,  and  uses  the  term  with  a  very  pecu- 
liar signification;  and  he  differs  from  the  sermon,  therefore,  not  so 
mnch  with  regard  to  the  doctrine,  as  with  regard  to  the  propriety  of 
often  designating  that  doctrine  by  a  common  word  used  in  a  sense 
which  men  in  common  life  do  not  give  it,  a  sense  which  they  fre* 
cpieatly  and  &taUy  nusunderstand.  What  does  a  man  gain  by  calmly 
denominating  that  passive  condition  a  sin,  for  which  al<»e  the  sub* 
ject  of  it  cannot  be  perB<maUy  reproved  by  conscience,  nor  be  con* 
demned  as  himself  deserving  of  a  real  and  proper  punishment 

It  is  another  sad  truth,  plainly  declared  by  the  author  of  the 
sermon,  ^that  man  with  his  unrenewed  nature  will  sin  and  only 
ain  in  his  moral  acts;"  that  <<man,  with  no  extraordinary  aid 
frcHn  divine  grace,  is  obstinate,  undeviating,  unrelenting,  persevering, 
dogg^  fully  Bet  in  those  wayward  preferences  which  are  an  abuse  of 
his  freedom ;"  and  ''so  important  is  it  that  this  infallible  certainty  be 
felt  to  be  tmC}  that  our  hearts  often  incline  us  to  designate  it  by  the 
most  forcible  epithets,''  to  express  an  accurate  do^ma  in  a  more  im* 
pressive,^>rmb  It  was,  therefore,  one  design  of  the  sermon  to  justify 
the  occasional  use  of  such  phrases  as, ''  man  is  unable  to  repent,** 
^  sin  is  necessary,**  jwovided  that  such  terms  be  used  to  express 
strongly  and  impressively  the  certain,  fixed  unwillingness  of  unrenewed 
man  to  do  i\!s^iii}  But  the  Reviewer,  although  he  must  know  full 
well  that  this  doctrine  of  the  sermon  has  the  sanction  of  President 
Bdwards,  yet  with  apparent  coolness  represents  the  sermon  as  deny* 
ing  the  doctrine  of  inability  and  affirming  this  doctrine  to  be  ''  false 
to  the  intellect.^**  He  goes  farther  stiU*  and  deckres  that  the  theory 
of  the  discourse  represents  feeling  and  knowledge  ''in  perp&tual  (?) 
conflict^'*  "the  one  teaching  the  doctrine  of  inability,  the  other  that  <rf 
ftoary  power,**  and  he  implies  that  the  discourse  represents  the  same 
man  as  haviog  "the  eonmautneBt  of  inability  to  change  his  own 
heart,  and  yet  the  eomvietion  that  he  has  the  requisite  power.'*  The 
eriUc  means  well,  but  it  would  be  interestiBg  to  learn  how  he  became 
nnahle  to  see  that  man  is  not  once  represented  in  the  sermon  as  hav^ 
ing  a  oonsdottsness  opposed  to  his  conviction,  but  is  unifbnnly  repre* 
aented  as  having  both  a  cameiautMtB  and  a  eaimetion  of  his  unwU- 

1  Bib.  Sac.  pp.  54S,  566,  567.  >  Bib.  Bep.  pp.  664^  eta. 

*Bib.Bep.pp.673,  661. 
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Ungnegs  to  repent,  and  as  often  expressing  this  unwillingness  by  the 
forcible  word  inability.  Will  the  Reviewer  never  distinguish  between 
^  two  doctrines/'  and  the  same  doctrine  expressed  in*  two  forms  ?  He 
has  not  done  honor  to  himself  as  a  fair-minded  critic,  in  so  strangely 
perverting  or  ignoring  the  follovriing  passage  of  the  sermon :  ^^  The 
emotive  theology,  therefore,  when  it  affirms  this  [i.  e.  the  natural] 
power  is  correct  both  in  matter  and  style ;  but  when  it  denies  this 
power,  it  uses  the  language  of  emphasis,  of  impression,  of  intensity ; 
it  means  the  certainty  of  wrong  preference  by  declaring  the  inability 
of  right ;  and  in  its  vivid  use  of  cannot  for  tdU  not  is  accurate  in  its 
euhitance  though  not  in  its  form ;''  and  this  ^^  discordance  being  one  of 
letter  rather  than  of  spirit  is  removed  by  an  explanation  which  makea 
the  eloquent  style  of  the  feelings  at  one  with  the  more  definite  ttyU  of 
the  reason."^ 

Besides  often  affirming  that  there  is  an  infallible  certunty  of  man's 
continued  impenitence  until  he  be  regenerated  by  the  Divine  Spirit, 
the  sermon  introduces  the  statements,  that  man's  ^  unvaried  wrong 
choices  imply  a  full,  unremitted  natural  power  of  doing  right,"  and 
that  <'  the  character  of  our  race  needs  an  essential  transformation  by 
an  interposed  influence  from  God."^  The  Reviewer  now  springs  to 
the  charge  that  the  first  of  these  statements  is  '^  a  vapid  fonnula  of 
Pelagianism,"  and  the  second  is  ^  a  very  genteel  way  of  expressing 
the  matter  which  need  offend  no  one,  Jew  or  Gentile,  Augustin  or 
Pelagius."*  Does  the  Reviewer  mean  to  say,  that  Pela^us  would 
have  sanctioned  either  of  the  above  cited  statements  when  fairly  pre- 
sented in  its  connections  ?  Did  Pelagius  recognize  our  ^  disordered 
nature,"  our  ^< unvaried,  undeviating  wrong  choices,"  our  "natural" 
as  opposed  to  our  "  moral  power  ?"  Did  he  suppose  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  race,  as  well  as  of  particular  individuals,  needs  not  only  an 
improvement  but  also  an  essential  transformation,  and  that  this  radi* 
cal  change  must  be  effected  not  only  by  moral  suasion,  but  by  the 
interposed  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  Will  not  the  Reviewer  ao» 
knowledge  then,  that  the  two  statements  so  offensive  to  him  are 
wrested  ^m  their  adjuncts  and  merely  caricatured,  when  they  are 
held  up  as  involving  the  substantial  error  of  Pelagianism  ? 

The  author  of  the  sermon  has  never  doubted  but  firmly  believes, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  first  man's  sin  all  men  have  at  birth  a  c(hv 
rapt  nature,  which  exposes  them  to  suffering,  but  not  punishment,  even 

1  Bib.  Sac.  p.  54S.    See  slso  547,  565  -  567. 

•  Bib.  Sac  pp.  547,  54S.  *  Bib.  Bep.  pp.  655,  656. 
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without  tiieir  ftctual  transgression ;  which,  unless  divine  mei^j  inters 
pose,  secures  the  certainty  of  their  actual  transgression,  as  soon  as  they 
can  put  forth  a  moral  preference,  and  of  their  eternal  punishment  as 
the  merited  result  of  this  transgression;  a  corrupt  nature,  which 
must  be  changed  by  the  supernatural  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be- 
fore they  wUl  ever  obey  or  morally  please  him ;  and  therefere  the 
author  believes  that  men  are  by  nature,  i.  e.  in  consequence,  on  account 
of  it,  sinners,  and  worthy  of  punishment  "  for  all  have  sinned."  But 
the  Reviewer  is  bold  enough  to  say,  that  the  two  passages  "'  a  sentence 
of  condemnation  passed  on  all  men  for  the  sin  of  one  man,"  and  ''  men 
are  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath,"  are  represented  by  the  author  of 
the  sermon  as  "  impressive  but  not  intelligible,"  "  true  to  the  feelings 
but  false  to  the  reason."^  We  do  not  believe  that  the  Reviewer  intend- 
ed to  make  a  false  as  well  as  injurious  impression  by  these  words ;  he 
probably  leaped  to  the  inference,  as  untrue  in  itself  as  it  is  illogically 
drawn,  that  if  some  figures  of  speech  do  sometimes  appear  false  and 
unintelligible  when  they  are  transferred  from  their  proper  to  an  im- 
proper place,  then  the  two  ahove  cited  passages  not  only  appear  but 
are  both  false  and  unintelligible  in  this  place  and  as  they  are  ordina- 
rily used.  This  inference,  however,  is  rejected  as  a  mere  paralogism 
by  the  writer  of  the  discourse. 

The  author  of  the  sermon  has  nevef  doubted  but  fully  believes^ 
that  all  converted  men  will  be,  on  the  ground  of  Christ's  death,  not 
only  saved  from  punishment  but  raised  to  happiness,  will  be  not  only 
pardoned  but  justified,  not  only  treated  in  important  respects  as  if 
they  had  never  sinned,  but  treated  in  important  respects  as  if  they 
had  been  positively  and  perfectly  holy.  Still,  the  Reviewer,  both 
without  and  against  evidence,  has  preferred  the  charge  that  the  author 
represents  the  passage  ^  men  are  not  merely  pardoned  but  justified," 
as  "  not  intelligible,"  and  as  "  false  to  the  reason."^  Now  here  is  a 
definite  and  an  unfair  accusation,  to  which  we  reply  by  asking  a  defi- 
nite and  a  fair  question.  When  and  where  has  the  author  denied 
that  the  doctrine  of  justification  as  distinct  from  that  of  pardon,  is  in- 
telligible or  true  ?  If  the  Reviewer  has  not  borne  "  false  witness 
against"  the  author,  let  him  prove  his  witness  to  be  correct  If  he 
has  been  thoughtlessly  betrayed  into  an  accusation  not  more  injurious 
than  it  is  groundless,  let  him  have  the  kindness  to  remember  the  words 
of  Mr.  Pitt :  "  Whoever  brings  here  a  charge  without  proof,  defames.*' 
It  is  of  no  use  for  him  to  say  that  because  the  sermon  represents  some 

1  Bib.  Rep.  p.  674.  «  Ibid  p.  674. 
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figares  of  speech  as  absurd  when  in  their  wrong  connections,  therefore 
(he  sermon  represents  the  phrase  ^  men  are  not  merely  pardoned  bat 
justified"  as  absurd  in  the  particular  connections  in  which  it  is  general* 
ly  used.  The  primary  meaning  of  the  word  justify,  is  altogether  less 
conspicuous  and  embarrassing  than  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word 
impute,  and  t/the  sermon  had  affirmed  the  word  impute  to  be  ordi* 
narily  ^  uninteUtgible,'*  the  Beviewer  had  no  right  to  draw  the  false 
inference  that  the  word  justify  would  be  characterized  in  the  same 
manner.  Because  some  pictures  appear  to  be  mere  daubs,  unless 
viewed  at  one  specified  angle,  the  Beviewer  must  not  dash  on  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Sistine  Madonna  is  a  mere  daub,  when  it  is  view- 
ed at  all  the  angles  which  are  commonly  taken. 

It  is  a  solemn  truth,  distinctly  avowed  in  the  discourse,^  that 
^  There  is  a  life,  a  soul,  a  vitalizing  spirit  of  truth,  which  must  never 
be  relinquished  for  the  sake  of  peace  even  with  an  angel.  There  is 
(I  know  that  you  will  allow  me  to  express  my  opinion)^  a  line  of 
separation  which  cannot  be  crossed  between  those  systems  which  in- 
sert, and  those  which  omit  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in  the 
sacrifice  of  Jesus.  This  is  the  doctrine  which  blends  in  itself  the 
theology  of  intellect  and  that  of  feeling,  and  which  can  no  more  be 
struck  out  from  the  moral,  than  the  sun  from  the  planetary  system. 
Here  the  mind  and  the  heart,  like  justice  and  mercy,  meet  and  em- 
brace each  other ;  and  here  is  found  the  specific  and  inefi^aceable  dif- 
ference between  the  Gospel  and  every  other  system.  But  among  those 
who  admit  the  atoning  death  of  Christ  as  the  organific  principle  of  their 
faith,  there  are  differences,  some  of  them  more  important,  but  many 
far  less  important  than  they  seem  to  be."  And,  again,  the  author  of 
the  discourse  avers,*  in  the  most  prosaic  language,  that  <<  the  atone- 
ment has  such  a  relation  to  the  whole  moral  government  of  God,  as 
to  make, it  consistent  with  the  honor  of  his  legislative  and  retributive 
justice  to  save  all  men,  and  to  make  it  essential  to  the  highest  honor 
of  his  benevolence  or  general  justice  to  renew  and  save  some. 
Therefore  it  satisfies  the  law  and  justice  of  God  so  far  and  in  such  a 
sense,  as  to  render  it  proper  for  him  not  only  to  give  many  temporal 
favors,  but  also  to  ofier  salvation  to  all  men,  bestow  it  upon  all  who 
will  accept  it,  and  cause  those  to  accept  it,  for  whom  the  interests  of 
the  universe  allow  him  to  interpose  his  regenerating  grace."     But 

..   ■      -»- — ■ —  ....-■■■  ..         ■       -  ■       —  ■— ■  —    di 

1  Bib.  Sac  p.  559. 

*  As  the  discourse  was  delivered  before  a  Convention  of  Trinitarian  and  Uni- 
tarian clergymen,  such  a  parenthetic  claose  seemed  to  the  author  to  be  decorous* 
"  Bib.  Ssuc  pp.  562^  563. 
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oar  critic  r^resents  the  Bermon  as  denying  that  Christ  satisfied  the 
law  and  justice  of  Grod,  as  ^^  explaining  away  the  scriptural  represen- 
tations of  the  satisfaction  of  divine  justice  by  tlie  sacrifice  of  Christ," 
and  as  intimating  that  ^'  because  I  may  express  the  truth  that  Christ 
was  a  sacrifice  by  calling  him  the  Lamb  of  God  wriio  bears  the  sin  of 
the  world,  I  may  in  solemn  acts  of  worship  so  address  him  without 
believing  in  his  sacrificial  death  at  all/'^  It  is  a  noticeable  fact,  that 
while  the  seimon  deduces  the  intellectual  truth  of  a  vicarious  atone- 
ment from  the  demands  of  holy  feeling,  and  definitely  afiirms,  p.  544, 
that  "  the  doctrines  which  concentre  in  and  around  a  vicarious  atone- 
jnent  are  so  fitted  to  the  appetences  of  a  sanctified  heart  as  to  gaui 
the  favor  of  a  logician,  precisely  as  the  coincidence  of  some  geologi- 
cal or  astronomical  theories  with  the  phenomena  of  the  earth  or  sky, 
is  a  part  of  the  syllogism  which  has  those  theories  for  its  conclusion ;'' 
yet  the  Reviewer  inverts  this  whole  process,  and,  p.  673,  unblushingly 
represents  the  sermon  as  teaching  tliat  feeling  and  knowledge  are  in 
**  perpetual  (?)  conflict,"  **  the  one  craving  a  real  vicarious  punish- 
jnent  of  sin,  the  other  teaching  that  a  symbolical  atonement  is  all 
that  is  needed."  Anxious  to  find  some  excuse  for  this  duurge  of  the 
Seviewer,  we  have  searched  for  one  in  vain.  He  will  not  attempt, 
we  imagine,  to  extenuate  his  fault  by  pleading  that  the  author  speaks 
of  a  ^  vicarious  aUmemeni,**  while  the  Beviewer  speaks  of  a  ^  v\c$r 
liouA  punishment  ,^'  for  the  Beviewer  himself  will  acknowledge  that 
'^  in  the  most  strict  and  rigid  "  meaning  of  the  term,  ^'  punishment  hae 
T^erenoe  to  personal  guilt."* 

The  author  of  the  sermon  believes,  and  has  never  implied  the  con- 
trary, that  Christ's  death  being  vicarious,  his  sufferings  being  substi- 
tuted for  our  punishment,  we  are  literally  unable,  after  having  once 
Binned,  to  be  saved  without  him ;  that  we  are  not  only  redeemed  from 
eternal  punishment  by  his  propitiatory  sacrifice,  but,  even  after  we 
have  been  regenerated  by  his  Spirit,  we  are  entirely  dependent  on  his 
grace  in  sending  the  same  Spirit  to  secure  our  continuance  in  holiness ; 
and,  moreover,  that  we  are  every  instant  preserved  in  being  by  his 
Almighty  power,  so  that  vrithout  him  we  literally  cannot  even  exist ; 
and  still  it  is  boldly  declared  in  the  Beview,  that  the  sermon  repre- 
sents the  passages,  '^  without  Christ  we  can  do  nothing"  and  ^'  he  hath 
redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law  by  being  made  a  curse  for  us," 
as  "  not  intelligible"  and  as  ^'  false  to  the  reason  I " '    But  the  accom" 


»  Bib.  Rep.  pp.  653, 664, 665, 674.       ■  Princeton  Theol  Essays,  Vol.  I.  p.  141. 
•  Bib.  Rep.  p.  674. 
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plifllied  critic,  not  satisfied  with  inflicting  this  injury,  has  actually 
made  the  following  cool  statement :  "  The  phrase  that  *  God  came 
from  Teman*  or  *hc  made  the  clouds  his  chariot,'  when  interpreted 
according  to  the  laws  of  language^  expresses  a  truth.  Tlie  phrases, 
*  Christ  took  upon  him  our  guilt,*  *  he  satisfied  divine  justice,'  when 
interpreted  hy  the  same  laws,  express,  as  our  author  thinks,  what  is 
false."*  If  the  Reviewer  is  able  to  say  all  this,  what  will  he  not  say 
next  ?  He  has  not  only  concealed  some  of  the  most  important  decht' 
rations  of  the  sermon,  but  has  published  the  non-existent  thoughts  of 
its  author.  "  As  our  author  thinks  /"  Is  it  not  a  rule  of  comity  in 
letters,  never  to  report  that  a  man  believes  what  he  emphatically  de- 
nies that  he  believes?  The  phrases  "Christ  took  upon  him  our 
guilt,  and  satisfied  divine  justice "  are  false,  "  as  our  author  thinks,'* 
"  when  they  are  interpreted  according  to  the  use  of  language !" 
Really,  unless  we  had  learned  long  ago  not  to  be  surprised  at  anything 
which  can  be  said  by  anonymous  critics,  even  when  in  the  main  they 
are  good  men',  we  should  be  astonished  at  this  apparently  sober  charge. 
Might  not  the  Reviewer  have  easily  seen  it  to  be  one  aini  of  the  dis- 
course to  prove,  that  all  such  phrases,  when  interpreted  according  to 
the  laws  of  language,  express  what  is  intellectually  and  morally  true  ? 
to  prove  that  they  must  be  explained  according  to  what  they  mean, 
and  that  they  always  mean  what  the  intellect  can  reconcile  with  other 
truths  ?  The  eager  critic  has  here  committed  two  faults.  The  first 
18  a  fault  of  logic;  for  he  has  taken  the  premise,  that  passionate 
phrases  when  explained  literally  and  without  qualification,  and  so  not 
according  to  the  laws  of  language,  are  often  untrue,  and  has  hence 
inferred  that  these  phrases  when  explained  with  the  proper  qualifica- 
tion, and  according  to  the  laws  of  language  are  untrue.  His  reason- 
ings may  be  reduced  to  this  enthymem :  The  sermon  states,  pp.  522, 
663,  that  Christ  has  satisfied  the  law  and  justice  of  God,  so  far  and 
hi  such  a  sense  as  to  render  it  not  a  matter  of  legal  obligation,  but  a 
matter  of  propriety  and  consistency  for  him  to  regenerate  some  men, 
offer  salvation  to  all  men,  and  bestow  numerous  favors  on  the  elect 
and  non-elect ;  therefore,  it  follows  that  the  phrase  Christ  "  satis^ed 
divine  justice,"  when  interpreted  according  to  the  rides  of  language^ 
expresses,  as  our  author  thinks,  what  is  false. 

As  the  first  error  of  the  Reviewer  in  this  charge  is  one  of  logic,  so 
the  second  is  one  of  controversial  ethics.  He  has  asserted  that  hia 
own  inference  from  the  sermon  is  the  actual  opinion  of  the  author  of 

1  Bib.  ttep.  p.  665. 
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that  sermon.  And  here  his  ethical  fault  is  the  more  nnseemly,  be- 
cause the  Reviewer's  inference  is  illc^cal,  and  the  author's  premise 
is  a  simple  one,  laid  down  in  man  j  of  our  elementary  works.  We  . 
should  advise  our  critic  to  review  Dr.  Hoy's  Canons  of  Controversy, 
if  we  could  suppose  him  ignorant  of  the  rule,  that  one  should  never 
impute  his  own  inferences,  especially  his  unwarrantable  inferences, 
to  another  man  who  is  innocent  of  them.  He  should  not  impute  them 
literally,  by  aflirming  outright  that  the  innocent  has  committed  these 
errors ;  nor  should  he  impute  them  figuratively,  by  treating  the  inno- 
cent as  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  these  wrong  conclusions. 

If  the  Reviewer  had  pursued  to  its  full  length  the  principle  which 
he  seems  to  have  adopted  in  some  of  his  criticisms,  he  would  have 
said,  that  the  sermon  denies  the  doctrine  of  Eternal  Punishment,  be- 
cause it  implies  that  this  doctrine  would  be  true,  even  if  there  were 
to  be  no  literal  fire  or  worm ;  that  the  sermon  denies  the  doctrine  of 
the  General  Judgment,  because  it  implies  that  this  doctrine  would  be 
true,  even  if  there  were  to  be  no  opened  books ;  that  the  sermon 
denies  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection,  because  it  implies  that  this 
doctrine  would  be  true,  even  if  the  same  particles  of  matter  compos- 
ing our  earthly  bodies  should  not  compose  our  spiritual  bodies.  For 
the  Reviewer  seems  to  have  reasoned  on  the  strange  principle,  that 
if  the  same  doctrine  be  presented  in  two  forms,  one  prosaic  and  one 
poetical,  then  the  doctrine  is  denied,  or  is  described  as  false  to  the  in- 
tellect Obviously,  the  sermon  never  intimates  that  any  truth  is  false 
to  the  intellect.  This  language,  and  the  idea  suggested  by  it,  are 
merely  of  the  Reviewer's  imputation.  He  has,  apparently,  reasoned 
thus :  the  sennon  afiirms  that  certain  doctrines  are,  at  certain  times, 
associated  with  certain  images,  and  expressed  in  certain  words,  which 
the  inteOect  would  never  have  suggested  for  the  purposes  of  specu- 
lation; and  therefore  the  sermon  afiirms  that  those  doctrines  are 
false  to  the  reason.  Just  as  if  the  sermon  would  have  denied  the 
truth  of  John  21:  25,  provided  that  it  had  declared  the  possibility  of 
the  world's  containing  more  books  than  can  be  ever  written. 

But  the  Reviewer  is  not  satisfied  even  with  these  imputations. 
Although  the  sermon  was  designed  to  be  homiletical  rather  than  doc- 
trinal, yet  it  incidentally  teaches  the  dogmatic  truths  of  Eternal  Pun- 
ishment, the  Resurrection,  the  General  Judgment,  man's  Entire 
Sinfulness,  his  Native  Corruption,  his  need  of  Regeneration  by  the 
interposed  influence  of  God,  the  Vicarious  Atonement,  and  ^  the  doc- 
trines which  concentre  in  and  around"  it ;  and  it  repeatedly  represents 
all  Christian  truth  as  that  ^<  which  God  himself  has  matched  to  our 
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nwest  and  most  delicate  springs  of  action,  and  which,  so  highly  does 
he  honor  our  nature,  he  has  interposed  by  miracles  for  the  sake  of 
revealing  in  his  written  word."^  Still,  the  Reviewer  often  character- 
izes the  sermon  as  **  inimical  to  the  proper  authority  of  the  Bible,* 
"subversive,"  "destructive"  of  it,  as  exhibiting  sad  affinities  to 
.Rationalism ;  and  as  fit  to  be  associated  in  some  of  its  doctrinal  ten- 
dencies, with  the  writings  of  Schleiermacher,  Rohr,  Morell,  etc* 
In  his  Eleventh  Letter  on  Clerical  Manners  and  Habits,  Dr.  Miller 
says :  "  Let  all  your  conduct  in  judicatories  be  marked  with  the  most 
perfect  candor  and  uprightness :"  "  Men  in  the  main  upright  and  pious, 
do  sometimes  indulge  in  a  species  of  indirect  management,  which 
minds  delicately  honorable  and  strictly  desirous  of  shunning  the  very 
appearance  of  evil,  would  by  no  means  have  adopted.  Such  are  the 
little  arts  of  concealment,'*  etc. :  "  Never  employ  language  toward 
any  fellow  member  (of  a  judicatory)  which  you  would  not  be  willing 
to  have  directed  toward  yourself."* 

Suppose,  now,  that  in  criticising  this  Review,  we  should  use  his 
own  argumemtum  ad  eaptandum  vulgus.  There  are  fundamental 
heresies,  that  of  the  Theopaschites  that  of  denying  the  Trinity  to  be 
eternal,  the  Godhead  to  be  perfect,  etc.,  of  which  he  might  be  con- 
victed, as  easily  and  as  honorably  as  he  has  convicted  the  sermon  of 
a  neological  spirit.  Take  a  single  illustration.  It  is  an  established 
principle,  that  the  properties  and  attributes  of  either  nature  by  itself, 
may  be  applied  and  ascribed  to  the  whole  person  who  combines  two 
natures,  but  that  the  properties  and  attributes  of  the  whole  person 
cannot  be  ascribed,  without  qualification,  to  either  nature  by  itself. 
Thus  we  may  affiim  that  man,  compounded  of  soul  and  body,  eats  and 
thinks,  but  not  that  the  soul  eats,  nor  that  the  body  thinks ;  the  com- 
plex being  is  perhaps  corpulent  and  sentimental,  but  the  body  is  not  sen- 

^  Bib.  Sac.  pp.  561,  544. 

^  We  will  do  justice  to  the  charitable  spirit  of  the  Reviewer,  and  saj,  that  in 
one  pasBage  on  p.  646,  he  makes  the  following  concession :  "  We  are  far  from 
supposing  that  the  author  regards  his  theorj  as  snbTersire  of  the  anthoritj  of 
the  Iffible.  He  has  obrionslj  (?)  adopted  it  as  a  convenient  way  of  getting  rid 
of  certain  doctrines  (?)  which  stand  cat  far  too  prominentlj  in  Scripture,  and 
are  too  deeplj  impressed  on  the  hearts  of  God's  people,  to  allow  of  dieir  being 
denied." —  The  charm  of  this  passage  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  pniports  to  be  apolo- 
getic. It  begins  to  be  a  serious  qnestion  with  ns,  whether  we  have  any  acquaint- 
ance with  the  anthor  whose  designs  are  thus  charitably  explained ;  whether  we 
have  ever  read  a  paragraph  of  his  discourse.  Either  we  are  lamentably  ignorani 
of  the  sermon,  or  else  the  gentleman  who  has  assailed,  has  radically  misappre- 
hended it 

>  Miller's  Letters,  pp.  S20,  328. 
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tiiaeiital,  ikh:  the  soul  corpulent.  On  the  same  principle  we  may  afBrm, 
that  Christ,  compounded  of  God  and  man,  is  immutable,  and  died, 
but  not  that  the  man  is  immutable,  or  the  God  died.  If  we  saj  that 
God  has  died,  we  speak  poetically  or  erroneously.  But  the  Review 
defends  the  phrase,  <^  God  the  mighty  Maker  died,"  as  '^  a  dogmatic 
truth,"  for  "its  strict  doctrinal  propriety,"  its  "doctrinal  fidelity," 
and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  state  that  this  phrase  belongs  to  "  the  lan- 
guage of  speculation,  of  theory,  of  the  intellect,  as  disHnyuuhed 
from  the  feelings."^  But,  if  it  be  true  that  God  the  mighty  Maker 
died,  then  it  is  true  on  the  principle  that  all  which  Christ  did  and 
suffered,  God  did  and  suffered ;  and  all  T^ich  was  done  by  Jehovah, 
was  done  also  by  the  man  Christ  Jesus.  And  this  profane  principle 
the  Reviewer  adopts ;  and  so  accordingly  he  believes,  not  only  that 
the  worlds  were  made  by  a  man,  the  eternal  decrees  formed  by  the 
son  of  a  carpenter,  but  also  that,  as  Christ,  so  the  eternal  Deity  was 
born,  was  educated,  was  ignorant,  was  lost  by  his  parents,  was  carried 
about  from  place  to  place,  was  fatigued ;  God  the  Spirit  was  refreshed 
by  food  and  sleep  ;  God  the  Mighty  was  unable  to  bear  his  cross, 
was  weak  and  not  mighty ;  God  tlie  Maker  was  (contrary  to  one  of 
the  Reviewer's  creeds)  both  begotten  and  also  made ;  God  the  im- 
mutable grew  in  stature,  was  subject  to  daily,  hourly  change ;  God 
who  is  ever  blessed,  was  at  one  period  the  greatest  sufferer  on  earth, 
was  nailed  to  the  cross ;  the  everlasting  God  was  dead,  not  living; 
and  therefore  unchangeable  power,  wisdom,  blessedness,  and  even  life 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  him,  "  as  our  Reviewer  thinks."  Now,  we  will 
do  this  Reviewer  the  justice  to  say,  that  if  we  should  imitate  him  in 
imputing  to  him  as  his  own  belief,  the  inferences  which  he  has  never 
avowed,  but  which  might  be  drawn  from  his  words,  as  fairly  as  he 
has  drawn  inferences  from  the  sermon,  we  should  do  what  our  self* 
respect  forbids  us  to  do. 

Pitiable  indeed  is  the  logomachy  of  polemic  divines.  We  have 
somewhere  read,  that  the  Berkeleians  who  denied  the  existence  of 
matter,  differed  more  in  terms  than  in  opinion  from  their  opponents 
who  affirmed  the  existence  of  matter;  for  the  former  uttered  with 
emphasis,  "  We  cannot  prove  that  there  is  an  outward  world,"  and 
then  whispered,  "  We  are  yet  compelled  to  believe  that  there  is  one  ;** 
whereas  tte  latter  uttered  with  emphasis,  "  We  are  compelled  to  be- 
lieve in  the  outward  world,"  and  then  whispered,  "  Yet  we  cannot 
prove  that  there  is  one."    This  is  not  precisely  accurate,  still  it 

1  Bib.  Bep.  pp.  666,  648. 
16* 
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illustrates  the  amount  of  diiFerencc  which  exists  between  the  Re- 
viewer and  the  author  of  the  humble  Convention  sermon.  Let  us 
listen  to  them  in  an  imagined  colloquy.  The  Reviewer  exclaims 
aloud,  "  I  believe  in  a  sinful  nature  preceding  all  sinful  exercise  of 
it,"  and  then  whispers,  "  This  passive  nature  is  not  sinful  in  the  sense 
of  being  condemned  by  the  conscience  of  one  who  never  acted  amiss ; 
men  are  not  personally  blamable  for  being  bom  with  it ;  they  do  not 
d(?serve  the  fatal  sentence  at  the  judgment  merely  for  the  way  in 
which  they  were  made."  The  author  exclaims  aloud,  "  I  believe 
that  man's  nature  preceding  all  exercise  of  it  contiiins  no  such  sin  as 
itself  deserves  to  be  tried,  blamed,  condemned  at  the  judgment,  and 
l)unished  forever,**  and  then  he  whispers,  "  Still  this  nature,  as  it  cer- 
tainly occasions  sin,  may  be  sometimes  called  sinful  in  a  peculiar 
sense,  for  the  sake  of  intensity."  The  Reviewer  cries  on  a  high  key, 
**■  I  believe  that  the  sin  of  the  guilty  is  imputed  to  the  innocent  under 
a  just  administration,"  and  then  adds  in  a  lower  tone,  "  The  word 
impute,  however,  is  not  here  used  in  its  more  obvious  meaning,  and 
does  not  imply  that  the  imputation  affects  the  character  of  the  inno- 
cent or  makes  them  actually  displeasing  to  God."  The  author  cries 
with  a  loud  voice,  "  I  believe  that  the  sin  of  the  guilty  is  not  imputed 
to  the  innocent,"  and  then  adds  on  a  lower  key,  "  The  innocent,  how- 
ever, are  made  to  suffer  in  consequence  of  the  guilty,  and  being  thus 
treated  in  certain  respects  as  if  they  had  done  wrong,  sin  may  be 
sometimes  said,  for  the  sake  of  a  deep  impression,  to  be  imputed  to 
them."  The  Reviewer  exclaims  in  a  loud  tone,  "  I  believe  that  the 
innocent  are  justly  punished  for  sin  which  they  have  never  commit- 
ted," and  then  adds  in  a  milder  accent,  "  They  are  not  punished  how- 
ever in  the  most  strict  and  rigid  meaning  of  the  term,  but  are  only 
made  to  suffer  on  account  of  the  sin  of  those  with  whom  they  are  con- 
nected, and  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  law  as  inviolable."  The 
author  exclaims  in  a  bold  tone,  "  I  believe  that  the  innocent  are  not  just- 
ly punished  for  sin  which  they  have  never  committed,  for,  in  the  words 
of  Andrew  Fuller,^  "  real  and  proper  punishment  is  not  only  the  in- 
fliction of  natural  evil  for  the  commission  of  moral  evil,  but  the  in- 
fliction of  the  one  upon  the  person  who  committed  the  other,  and  in 
displeasure  against  him ;  it  not  only  supposes  criminality,  but  that 
the  party  pimished  was  literally  die  crimmal :"  still  in  a  milder  accent 
the  author  adds,  "  The  suffering  of  the  innocent  for  the  guilty  may 
be  sometimes  called  punishment  with  a  peculiar  meaning,  for  the 

1  Fuller's  WoAs,  Vol.  IV.  p.  34. 
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sake  of  unusual  force."  The  Beviewer  exclaims  witli  earnestness, 
^AU  men  sinned  in  Adam,'*  but  he  explains  with  deliberatioii ; 
^  Thej  did  not  literallj  exist  in  him,  and  his  yolnntaiy  acts  cannot 
be  redkoned  theirs  strictly  and  properiy."  The  author  is  earnest  in 
sajing,  ^  All  men  did  not  literallj  exist  in  Adam,  and  eould  not  haye 
strictly  and  literallj  sinned  before  the j  existed ;"  but  he  is  careful  to 
add,  '^  Adam's  Ml  was  so  infialliblj  connected  with  the  total  depravity 
of  his  descendants,  as  to  give  a  true  and  deep  meaning  to  the  phrase, 
which  maj  be  sometimes  used  as  an  intense  one,  that  thej  sinned  in 
hinL**  The  Reviewer  proclaims  aloud,  "  1  believe  in  a  limited  but 
not  general  atonement,"  and  then  whispers,  "  It  is  sufficient,  however, 
for  the  non-elect  as  well  as  the  elect"  The  author  proclaims  aloud, 
^  I  believe  in  a  general  but  not  limited  atonement,"  and  then  repeats 
with  diminished  emphasis,  "  It  was  never  decreed,  however,  that  this 
atonement  should  resuU  in  the  regeneration  of  the  non-elect."  Says 
the  Reviewer,  "  I  will  use  terms  in  their  technical,  although  it  is  not 
their  most  obvious  meaning ;"  sajs  the  author,  "  I  will  generallj  use 
terms  in  their  more  obvious,  although  it  is  not  their  technical  mean- 
ing." Whereupon  the  Reviewer  speaks  out :  "  You  are  inimical  to 
the  proper  authoritj  of  the  Bible ;"  to  which  the  author  responds, 
**  You  found  this  charge  upon  a  mere  difference  about  words,  about 
the  emphasis  to  be  given  them ;  about  the  modifications  of  voice  with 
which  the  words  are  to  be  uttered  ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  a  dispute 
about  words  leads  to  more  and  still  more  words,  and  ends,  if  it  end 
at  all,  in  hard  and  sharp  words  ;  it  is  what  our  polemic  divines  ought 
bj  this  time  to  be  tired  of,  logomaclij." 

4.  But  we  have  alreadj  anticipated  a  distinct  class  of  the  Review- 
er's unintentional  mis-statements.  He  represents  the  sermon  as  un- 
guarded in  its  tendencies.  He  sajs  that  "  it  enables  a  man  to  pro- 
fess his  faith  in  doctrines  which  he  does  not  believe,"^  and  thus  to 
advocate  opposing  creeds.  Is  such  a^  objection  worthj  of  such  a 
critic  ?  Does  not  he  himself  cling  to  the  creed  that  the  children  of 
Adam  are  punished  for  the  sin  of  their  father,  and  also  to  the  Bibli- 
cal creed  '^  that  the  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquit j  of  the  father  f* 
^  neither  shall  the  children  be  put  to  death  for  their  fathers ;  eveiy 
man  shall  be  put  to  death  for  his  own  sin  ?"  But  the  critic  will  re- 
spond, these  apparent  discrepancies  can  be  reconciled ;  and  we  rejoin, 
one  aim  of  the  sermon  is  to  show  that  all  creeds  which  are  allowable 
can  be  reconciled  with  each  other ;  for,  as  far  as  allowable,  thej  ooa- 
tain  underneath  their  diversified  forms  the  substance  of  the  truth  and 
of  nothing  but  the  truth. 

1  Bib.  Rep.  p.  646. 
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Dr.  Blair  remarks^  what  every  bodj  knows,  that  '<  all  pasaiona, 
without  exception,  love,  terror,  amazement,  indignation,  anger  and 
even  grief  throw  the  mind  into  confusion,  aggravate  their  objects,  and 
of  course  prompt  to  a  hyperbolical  style."  In  accordance  with  this 
trite  saying,  the  sermon  makes  an  hypothetical  assertion,^  that  if  a 
creed  be  wrong!  j  viewed  as  '^  a  triumphal  song  of  thanksgiving,**  and 
if  agreeably  to  this  view  it  be  written  in  the  style  of  a  highly  poeti- 
cal effusion,  and  if  when  written  in  this  style  it  be  chanted  under  the 
influence  of  thrilling  music  and  amid  the  pomp  of  a  gorgeous  ceremo* 
nial,  then,  in  such  a  false  position,  the  cantilator  of  such  a  creed  may 
be  so  rapt  in  enthusiasm  as  to  sing  the  ecstatic  words  without  inquir- 
ing for  their  ^<  precise '*  import  Who  could  imagine  that  the  follow- 
ing inference  would  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  truism :  —  If  a  man 
with/a&0  views  of  the  nature  of  a  creed,  may  be  so  overcome  by  the 
minstrelsy  of  a  cathedral  as  to  cry  out, ''  credo  quia  impossibile,"  while 
he  cantilates  an  imaginative  Confession,  which  is  obscure  in  its  sub- 
limity, and  confusing  by  its  crowd  of  images ;  then  it  follows  that  a 
student  acting,  as  a  student  ought  to  act,  deliberately  and  circumspect- 
ly, may  with  set  purpose  subscribe  a  plain  and  precise  creed  when  he 
knows  it  to  be  false  both  in  its  language  and  in  its  meaning.  The 
man  who  can  reason  thus  will  soon  conclude  that  if  Peter  spoke  on 
the  mountain  without  knowing  what  he  said,  then  he  wrote  his  epis- 
tles under  the  same  kind  of  afflatus.  We  cannot  imagine  what  a 
person  means  by  extorting  such  inferences,  but  whatever  he  means, 
we  forgive  him. 

That  the  Reviewer  arrives  at  any  of  his  accusations  by  reasoning  in 
this  way,  we  do  not  affirm.  We  cannot  divine  the  process  by  which  he 
oomes  to  some  of  his  charges.  Sometimes  he  appears  to  adopt  the 
premise,  that  the  language  of  the  Bible  or  of  a  creed  must  not  be 
qualified  at  all,  and  if  it  be  qualified  then  it  is,  (to  use  a  word  of  his 
own)  "eviscerated"  of  its  meaning.  But  he  "explains  away"  the 
literal  import  of  many  technical  terms,  just  as  really  as  they  are  ex- 
plained away  in  the  sermon.  And  as  for  qualifying  the  language  of 
the  Bible,  does  the  Reviewer  infer  the  "real  presence"  from  the  plain 
phrase  "  this  is  my  body ;"  or  the  necessity  of  the  pedilavium  from 
the  still  plainer  phrase,  "  ye  ought  to  wash  one  another's  feet"  It 
were  just  as  fair  for  us  to  affirm  that  he  "explains  away"  the  Bible 
when  he  denies  that  God  manifests  frowardness,  Ps.  18:  26,  as  it  is 
for  the  Reviewer  to  affirm  that  the  sermon  "  explains  it  away."  Ho 
has  used,  totidem  verhisy  the  same  argument  of  "  rationalistic  tenden- 

I  Rhet  Lect.  XVL  a  Bib.  Sac.  pp.  553, 554. 
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des,''  which  the  Romanist  brings  against  the  Plrotestant.    It  is  the 
notorious  argumerUum  ad  invidiam. 

Bat  he  is  more  definite  in  one  of  his  charges.  He  says  that  the 
sermon  proposes  "  no  adequate  criteria  for  discriminating  between 
the  hinguage  of  feeling  and  that  of  the  intellect,"  leaves  "  every  one  te 
his  own  discretion  in  making  the  distinction,  and  the  use  of  this  di8« 
cretion,  regulated  by  no  fixed  rules  of  language,  is  of  course  deter- 
mined by  caprice  or  taste  ;**  that  the  sermon  is  ^^ perfectly  arbitrary* 
in  explaining  figurative  language,  etc.,  and  its  operation  '^  must  be  te 
subject  [the  teachings  of  the  Bible]  to  the  opinion  and  prejudices  of 
the  reader,**  etc.^ 

All  the  principles  of  Moms  and  Emesti  on  Interpretation,  can- 
not, of  course,  be  collected  into  one  Convention  Sermon.  But  tiiis 
sermon  does  propound  s(Hne  criteria  for  discriminating  between  the 
true  and  the  false. 

One  of  these  criteria  is,  the  agreement  of  a  doctrine  with  right 
or  Christian  feeling.  Whatever  words  this  feeling  sanctions  are 
thereby  signified  to  be  correct  in  form ;  whatever  meaning  it  sanctions^ 
is  thereby  signified  to  be  true  in  feet  Every  statement  is  to  be  dis* 
approved  "  which  does  not  harmonize  with  the  well  ordered  sensi- 
bilities of  the  soul.*'  "In  this  light  we  discern  the  necessity  of  right 
feeling,  as  a  guide  to  the  right  proportions  of  faith,"  pp.  546,  555, 

A  second  of  these  criteria  involved  in  the  first,  is  the  agreement 
of  a  doctrine  with  the  necesiory  impulses  of  the  souL  Beason  "  wiB 
sanction  not  only  all  pious  feelings,  but  likewise  all  those  which  are 
essential  developments  of  our  original  constitution,"  p.  567.  "  When- 
ever a  feeling  is  constitutionid,  and  cannot  be  expelled  —  whenever 
it  is  pious  and  cannot  but  be  approved,  then  such  of  its  impulses  as ' 
are  uniform,  self-consistent  and  persevering,  are  data  on  which  the 
mtellect  may  safely  relkson,  and  by  means  of  which  it  may  add  new 
materials  to  its  dogmatic  system."  <<Has  man  been  created  with 
irresietxUe  instincts  which  impel  him  to  believe  in  a  falsehood  ?  Or 
has  the  Christian  beai  inspired  with  holy  emotions,  which  allure  him 
to  an  essentially  erroneous  faith  ?  Is  God  the  author  of  confusion, 
in  his  Word  revealing  one  doctrine,  and  by  his  Spirit  persuading  his 
saints  to  reject  it?"  p.  544.  Whatever  the  Reviewer  may  say  of  these 
necessary  impulses,  Dr.  Hodge  cannot  disparage  them,  for  he  says 
in  his  Commentary  on  Bom.  3: 1-8,  ^'  What  God  forces  us,  from  the 
very  constitution  of  our  natures,  to  beUeve,  as  for  example,  the 
existence  of  the  extomai  world,  our  own  personal  identity,  the  differ- 

~  1  Bib.  Bep.  pp.  652,  65S,  673,  674. 
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ence  between  good  and  eyil,  it  is  at  once  a  violation  of  hifl  will  and 
of  the  dictates  of  reason  to  deny  or  to  question." 

A  third  of  these  criteria  involved  in  the  two  preceding  is,  the 
moral  tendency  of  a  doctrine.  Whatever  belief  is  on  the  whole 
useful,  the  same  is  thereby  signified  to  be  true ;  whatever  mode  of 
expressing  this  belief  is  useful,  the  same  b  thereby  signified  to  be 
right  "  So  far  as  any  statement  is  hurtful,  it  parts  with  one  sign  of 
its  truth.  In  itself,  or  in  its  relations,  it  must  be  inaccurate  whenever 
it  is  not  congenial  with  the  feelings  awakened  by  the  Divine  Spirit. 
The  practical  utility,  then,  of  any  theolo^cal  representations,  is  one 
criterion  of  their  propriety."  "  Here  also  we  leam  the  value  of  the 
Bible  in  unfolding  the  suitable  adaptations  of  truth,  and  in  illustrate 
ing  their  utility,  winch  is  on  the  whole  so  decisive  a  touch-stone  of 
their  correctness,'^  p.  555.  The  Reviewer  may  say,  perhaps,  that  this 
tendency  of  a  doctrine  is  "  no  adequate  criterion  "  of  its  truth ;  but 
Dr.  Hodge  says  in  his  Commentary  on  Rom.  3:  1-8,  "  There  is  no 
better  evidence  against  the  truth  of  any  doctrine,  than  that  its  ten- 
dency is  immoral."  Now,  the  preceding  extracts  from  the  sermon 
Are  not  de-sultory  passages,  but  are  parts  of  lengthened  paragraphs, 
file  main  object  of  which  is  to  show  that  a  standard  of  truth  is  to  be 
found  in  the  congeniality  of  a  statement  with  pious  or  constitutional 
feeling,  and  in  its  moral  tendencies ;  see  pp.  544, 545, 555>^58.  So  far 
forth  as,  and  in  whatever  sense  it  is  agreeable  and  healthful  to  our 
moral  feelings,  to-  say  that  God  exacts  of  men  more  than  he  gives 
them  power  to  perform,  to  say  that  he  imputes  to  them  a  crime  which 
they  never  committed,  just  so  far  forth,  and  in  just  that  sense,  may 
we  be  entitled  to  believe  those  sayings  as  substantially  true. 

But  a  fourth  criterion  propounded  in  the  sermon  is,  the  agreement 
of  a  doctrine  with  the  feelings  of  good  men  in  general  "  These  uni^ 
versed  feelings  provide  us  with  a  test  for  our  own  faith."  Pious  men 
differ  in  the  minute  philosophical  forms  of  truth,  but  their  unanimity 
in  the  substance  of  it,  indicates  ^'  the  correctness  of  their  cherished 
faith,  as  the  agreement  of  many  witnesses  presupposes  the  verity  of 
the  narration  in  which  t&ey  coincide."  "•  The  broad  substance  of  doo* 
trine  around  which  the  feelings  of  all  renewed  men  "  (the  point  of  the 
argament  lies  in  the  word  '^  renewed^**  which  the  Reviewer  changes 
into  "  reverent")*  cling  ever  and  everywhere,  "  rnvst  be  right,"  for  it 

^  The  sentence  of  the  Reviewer  is  the  following :  "  The  church  is  not  infallible 
in  her  bodies  of  divinity,  nor  her  creeds,  nor  catechisms,  nor  any  logical  formula ; 
bat  uidemeath  all,  there  lies  a  grand  aabttanoe  of  doctrine,  aioand  ^wUch  thft 
feelings  of  all  reverent  men  ding,'*  etc.,  Bib.  Bep.  p.  654. 
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ifl  precisely  adjusted  to  the  soul,  and  the  soul  was  made  for  it,"  pp. 
544,  545.  In  whatever  sense  the  feelings  of  all  good  men  welcome 
the  Reyiewer's  <<  dogma,"  that  the  Maker  of  the  world  has  once  died, 
f »  thai  sense  is  the  dogma  indicated  to  be  correct 

A  fiflh  criterion  is  the  agreement  of  a  doctrine  with  other  well 
known  truths.  Correct  figures  of  speech  disagree  with  each  other ; 
correct  literal  statements,  nerer.  The  intellectual  theology  "  regards 
a  want  of  concinnity  in  a  system,  as  a  token  of  some  false  principla 
And  as  it  will  modify  itself  in  order  to  avoid  the  error  involved  in  a 
contradiction,  so,  and  for  the  same  reason,  it  has  authority  in  the  last 
resort  to  rectify  the  statements  which  are  often  congenial  with  excited 
emotion,"  p.  546. 

A  si^h  criterion  mentioned  in  the  sermon  is,  the  agreement  of  a 
doctrine  with  the  inferences  of  reason  enlightened  by  revelation. 
The  chief  aim  of  pp.  540-550  is,  to  show  that  "  as  the  head  is  placed 
above  the  heart  in  the  body,  so  the  faith  which  is  sustained  by  good 
argument,  should  control  rather  than  be  controlled  by  those  emotions 
which  receive  no  approval  from  the  judgment"  '<In  all  investi^ 
gations  for  truth,  the  intellect  must  be  the  authoritative  power,"  it 
^explains,  modifies,  harmonizes  the  meaning"  of  all  confiicting 
statements ;  must  bring  them  all  "  into  unison  with  the  intellectual 
statements  which,  however  unimpressive,  are  yet  the  most  authori- 
tative." And  the  reason  draws  its  inferences  from  the  works  of 
God,  but  chiefiyfirom  his  << miraculously  attested"  word.  So  far 
forth  and  in  whatever  sense  it  can  be  proved  that  the  innocent  are 
punished  for  the  guilty,  just  so  far  forth  and  in  that  sense,  is  the 
statement  true.  It  is  now  a  noticeable  fact,  that  at  the  very  time 
when  the  Beviewer  condemned  the  sermon,  as  leaving  every  one  to 
his  *^  caprice  or  taste  "  in  distinguishing  between  literal  and  figurative 
language,  he  had  upon  his  table  the  edition  of  the  sermon  containing 
these  words  :* 

**  No  one  hesitates  to  say  that  the  poetic  view  of  astronomy,  in  which  tbe 
sun  is  described  as  masculine,  the  moon  as  feminine,  the  stars  as  children  of 
the  moon,  should  be  reduced  into  a  consistency  with  the  pbiloeophieal  view, 
and  that  the  demonstrable  science  should  not  be'  distorted  so  as  to  harmonize 
with  the  graceful  &ble.  Neither  does  any  one  shrink  from  interpi^eting  the 
assertion,  God  is  a  rock,  into  an  accordance  with  the  assertion,  God  is  a 
spirit ;  for  both  statements  cannot  be  literally  true,  and  the  one  which  com- 
mends itself  to  the  mtellect,  is  the  rightful  standard  by  which  to  modify  the 
one  su^j^ested  by  the  heart  Else  thefancien  and  caprices  of  man  will  be, 
what  his  reason  and  conscience  ought  to  be,  his  guide.** 

If,  then,  an  interpretation  be  intuitively  perceived  to  be  correct,  or 
be  proved  so  by  valid  argument  from  the  word  or  works  of  God,  if  it 

^  Second  pamphlet  edition,  p.  46. 
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fiubstantiallj  agree  with  other  interpretations  known  to  be  right,  if  it 
have  been  generally  received  as  true  by  "r«i«rerf"  men,  if  it  have  a 
healthful  moral  influenoe,  if  it  accord  with  our  constitutional  or  pioui 
feeling,  then  it  has  so  many  signs  of  its  correctness.  All  these  crite- 
ria, and  others  also,  are  stated  by  the  author,  who  is  ^^ perfectly  ar- 
bitrary in  the  application  of  his  theory,"  and  according  to  the  Review- 
er "  adopts  or  rejects  the  representations  of  the  Bible  at  plectsure,  or 
as  they  happen  to  coincide  with  or  contradict  his  own  preconceived 
opinions/'^ 

The  author  does,  indeed,  recognize  (Sermon,  p«  555)  the  solemn 
truth  that  ''here,"  in  his  theme,  ''we  see  our  responsibility  for  our 
religious  belief.  Here  are  we  impressed  by  the  fact  that  much  of  our 
probation  relates  to  our  mode  of  shaping  and  coloring  the  doctrines 
of  theology."  We  cannot  escape  from  this  probation.  Our  Almighty 
Sovereign  designs  to  try  our  hearts  in  our  detection  of  the  principles 
which  are  communicated  to  us  in  symbols.  It  were,  indeed,  conge* 
aial  with  our  love  of  ease,  to  have  our  duties  for  every  day  written 
out  with  exaotaess  on  the  palms  of  our  hands,  that  we  may  simply 
look  and  read.  It  were  pleasant  if  God  had  arranged  the  stars  a£ 
heaven  into  letters  and  sentences  all  unfolding  our  precise  relations 
to  him,  and  modifying  themselves  into  new  testaments  of  truth  when* 
■ever  we  needed  new  light*  But  instead  of  thus  aocommodadng  our 
lisdess  f^)icit,  he  has  required  oa  to  dig  for  our  knowledge,  to  wort 
out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling;  and  has  made  the  proba- 
tion of  all  men,  and  the  chief  probation  of  some  men  to  consist  in 
their  mode  of  regulating  their  judgments,  imagination  and  feelings  in 
the  poisnit  of  wholesome  doctrine.  Let  ns  not  attempt  to  flee  £nom 
our  appointed  trial,  but  let  ns  endure  it  as  men  with  humility  and 
prayer.  Let  us  not  arraign  our  Maker  because  he  has  sown  the  path 
of  investigataoQ  with  perils ;  but  let  us  meet  the  perils  with  a  manly 
trust  in  his  guidance.  All  study  is  dangerous ;  but  the  neglect  of  it 
is  more  so.  Candor  may  be  abused  to  our  hurt ;  bigotry  will  be  used 
to  oui*  sorer  mischief.  If  we  aim  to  be  fair  inquirers  for  truth,  we 
may  err ;  if  we  strive  to  be  pugnacious  defenders  of  a  party  we  shall 
lapse  into  sad  mistakes.  Let  us  ever  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  to 
give  account  at  the  great  day,  not  only  for  every  idle,  injurious,  de- 
famatory word,  but  also  for  the  narrow,  clannish,  sectarian  spirit 
with  which  we  may  have  discussed  the  truth.  Who  is  sufficient^ 
without  God's  help,  for  preaching  or  ef  en  for  thinking  of  that  Gospel 
which  "  is  set  for  the  fall  and  rising  again  of  many  in  Israel.** 

I  Bip.  Rep.  p.  6S4. 
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ARTICLE   X. 

mCKOK'S  RATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY,  i 

By  Tayler  Lewis,  LL.  D.,  Prof,  of  Greek,  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

PsTCHOLOGr — the  word,  the  reason,  the  science  of  the  soul. 
*  It  is  anfy  a  developed  consciousness,**  or  a  development  of  conscious- 
ness, says  the  writer  of  the  famous  article  on  Reid  and  Brown  in 
No.  dn.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  The  objection  here  is  to  the  word 
mdy.  The  definition  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes.  Psychology  is  a  de- 
velopment of  consciousness;  but  is  it  not  something  more?  Dr. 
Hickok,  as  well  as  others  of  the  general  class  of  thinkers  to  which  he 
may  be  said  to  belong,  and  among  whom  this  work  will,  beyond  all 
question,  give  him  a  very  high  standing,  maintains  that  it  is.  lie 
would  probably  find  no  fault  with  the  statement,  if  the  term  conscious- 
ness were  so  extended,  beyond  what  is  commonly  called  the  soul's 
experience,  as  to  embrace  the  inward  contemplation  of  the  truths 
which  the  experience  awakens  it  to  find  within  itself  as  among  the 
conditions  of  its  own  being.  To  avoid  all  such  confusion,  however, 
he  has  entitled  his  examination  of  the  eotal*^  A  BaHonal Piycholo^, 
It  is,  in  other  words,  the  soul's  experiencbs  seen  in  the  light  of  its 
own  reason,  —  not  as  dispensing  with  experience,  or  preceding  it  in 
the  order  of  time,  but  taking  it  first  as  a  guide  to  that  position  from 
whence  it  is  Meen^  not  only  that  such  experiences  care^  but  that  they 
must  have  been  just  what  they  are,  and  could  have  been  in  no  other- 
possible  way.  This  is  his  use  of  the  term  a  priori  which  occurs  so 
frequently.  It  is  not  the  absurdity  of  a  priori  knowledge  as  actual 
consciousness  in  the  order  of  time,  but  the  gaining,  through  experience 
or  consciousness,  taken  in  its  widest  sense,  of  an  advance  position 
from  which  the  soul  looks  back  and  sees  that  there  was  but  this  one 
path,  and  that  thus  its  guide  experience  was  itself  determined  all 
along  by  that  higher  light  to  which  it  has  at  last  conducted  the  spirit- 
ual consciousness.  Hence  it  is  called  an  a  priori,  or  rational  psy- 
chology. It  assumes  to  show  us,  not  only  how  we  feel,  how  we  per- 
ceive, how  we  understand,  how  we  comprehend,  or,— ~  to  use  Uie  gene- 

^  Rational  Psychology,  or  the  Subjective 'Idea,  and  the  Objective  Lav  of  an 
Intelligence,  by  Laurens  P.  Ilickok,  D.  D.,  Prof,  of  Christian  Theology  in  the 
Theological  Seminary,  Auburn,  Published  at  Auburn,  1849,  by  Derby,  Miller  k 
Company. 
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lal  term  which  embraces  them  all — how  we  know,  but  also  that  so 
we  mtut  have  known,  in  a  mode  as  surelj  determinable  and  deter- 
mined as  troth  itselfy  which  is  the  object  of  knowledge,  is  determined 
and  could  have  been  no  other  than  what  it  is.  Thus  there  is  an  a 
priori  idea  for  each  power  and  department  of  the  soul,  whatever,  or 
how  many,  thej  may  be,  and  there  is  to  each  an  objective  law  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  it  There  is  an  idea  of  tlie  sense,  and  correspond- 
lag  to  it  an  actual  law  of  feeling  and  pereeiving.  There  is  an  idea 
q£  an  understanding  and  a  corresponding  law  of  thinking.  There  is 
an  idea  of  a  reason  (whether  wc  have  it  aa  &culty  or  not,  although 
the  one  would  certainly  seem  to  necessitate  the  other)  and  there  i« 
within  us  a  hiw  presenting  in  consciousness  the  ends  to  which  such  a 
fieumlty  may  be  directed,  and  the  intellectual  and  monJ  wants,  above 
ttke  region  of  the  sense  and  the  understanding,  to  which  it  may  give 
a  satisfaction  and  a  meaning. 

This  distinction  of  the  understandiug  and  the  reason  has  been 
daimed,  by  his  ardent  followers,  as  exclusively  belonging  to  Coleridge* 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  unfounded.  There  is  no  doubt  thaft 
Coleridge  everywhere  obtrudes  it  upon  the  reader  ae  his  own,  and 
yet  there  can  be  as  little  doubt  that  he  borrowed  it,  or  might  have 
borrowed  it,  to  say  the  least,  from  the  German  metaphysicians.  .  It 
is  equally  clear,  too,  that  the  same  distinction  was  held  by  the  two 
master  minds  of  antiquity,  and  what  is  more,  that  it  is  inseparable 
from  the  very  spirit  of  the  language  in  which  they  wrote.  We  may 
say,  moreover,  that  the  more  common  division  employed  both  by  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned, — we  mean  that  of  the  sense  and  the  rear 
son,  in  which  the  department  of  the  understanding  is  shared  between 
the  two,  or  that  of  the  sense  and  the  understanding,  in  which  the  rea- 
acm  is  merged  in  the  latter,--^  is  by  no  means  so  inconsistent  with  the 
Areefold  distinction  as  might  at  first  be  imagined.  No  one  of  these 
fiEunilties,  it  may  be  said,  ever  acts  alone.  There  is  no  pure  sense 
(At  least  in  man,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the  lower  animals) 
without  some  act  of  the  understanding.  It  is  never,  as  Aristotle 
says,  purely  iXoyar  ;^  and,  moreover,  there  is  no  exercise  of  the  hu- 
man understanding  without  some  faint  cooperation  of  the  reason* 
Hence,  by  conjoining  the  second  with  the  first,  and  the  third  with  the 
second,  we  naturally  fall  into  a  twofold  division ;  especially  if  we  em- 
ploy the  terms  more  in  reference  to  the  objects  about  which  the  mind 
is  employed  than  the  mental  exercises  themselves.     Hence  the  un- 

2  Aristotle  Be  Anima,  Lib.  III.  9.  2. 
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degrtaiuWng  emj^loyed  <m  ihe  objeeta  of  the  sense  u,  iriih  lio  gre«l 
impropriety,  called  by  the  general  name  ef  the  sense,  as  disdngmshed 
frotn  the  reason  (or  the  nnderstaading  which  is  in  this  mode  of  speak* 
ing  oonneeted  if  not  confoonded  with  it)  regarded  as  occupied  widi 
diose  enduring  notions  of  the  one,  or  those  uniy^rsal  truths  of  the 
odier,  whidi  sense  alone  could  never  give. 

The  distinction,  then,  is  the  author's  own,  as  much  as  it  is  Cole* 
ridge's,  or  Sehelling^s,  or  Kant's.  It  is  his  own,  because  no  one,  we 
win  venture  to  saj,  has  more  carefully  thought  it  out,  or  more  sci^i* 
tifically  marked  out  the  field  of  each  faculty,  than  has  been  done  in 
the  woric  befbre  us.  This,  however  is  a  matl^  of  but  little  conse* 
qnenee.  The  threefold  diviskm  of  objects  and  of  correspondii^ 
powers  must  present  itself  to  every  mind  that  truly  reflects.  There 
are  three  energies  of  the  soul  (call  Aem  by  what  name  we  wiil) 
ideally  distinct,  although  it  may  be  that  they  are  sddom  actually  sepa* 
rate  in  their  operation.  There  is  that  within  us  which  takes  notice 
of  appearances,  or  phenomena,  or  the  forms  that  dark  sensation  as* 
Bumes  under  this  gaze  of  the  soul,  and  which,  if  it  were  the  only  mode 
in  which  the  intelfigence  energized,  would  give  ne  nothing  else. 
There  is  another  which  takes  cognition  of  things  and  events,  or,  ilk 
ether  words,  the  realities,  which  this  faculty  informs  us  these  ph^ 
Bomena  represent ;  and  had  the  soul  no  father  power,  there  oouM  be 
BO  interei^t  in,  and  therefore  no  knowledge  of,  aught  beyond.  There 
ii,  however,  another  power  of  the  spirit  which  aU  must  be  conscious 
0^  obscure  as  may  be  its  operation  in  some  minds,  and  which  occu- 
pies  itself  wilh  the  meanii^  of  Ihings, — affirming  a  priori  that  they 
■rast  have  a  meaning,  and  seeking  to  explore  what  that  meaning  is. 
Thus  we  have  appearances, — things  —  and  the  meaning,  or  reason^ 
of  things.  We  have  the  phenominal,  the  natural,  and  the  supematu* 
vaL  We  have  the  present,  the  temporal,  the  eternal, — in  oth^ 
words,  that  which  has  no  existence  but  in  the  moment  or  moments  of 
knpressW,— -that  which  the  law  of  the  understanding,  transcending 
the  sense,  compels  us  to  regard  as  having  a  producing  being, — and 
that  whidi  a  higher  fiiculty,  transcending  both  sense  and  the  un- 
derstanding, presents  as  beyond  all  fisoitations,  either  of  present  or 
flowing  time.  To  fill  up  this  outline  a  little, — we  may  say,  appeal^ 
ances  have  oonutruction  in  space  and  time,  although  without  some 
•dier  ikculty  than  the  sense  they  would  come  and  go  isolated  and  un*- 

1  AU  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  confounding  reason,  design,  and  motive,  as 
meanii^  about  the  same  thing  (and  there  are  many  such)  will,  of  course,  see  no 
demand  for  any  fiunilly  distinct  ftom  the  understanding. 
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teauembered*  ThingB  and  events  are  ocnmeded  by  the  tiodafis,  oaue 
jmd  substance,  into  a  system  we  call  nature,  but  without  some  other 
lacolty  than  the  understanding,  it  would  have  only  a  scientific  value, 
raising  no  question  of  a  higher  interest,  and  doing  nothing  to  answer 
such  a  question  when  raised  in  some  other  way.  But  there  is  an 
operation  of  the  soul,  which,  however  obscure  in  some,  and  however 
Umited  in  all  of  us,  does  to  some  extent  comprehend  sense  and  na- 
ture, or,  at  least,  awaken  the  interest  which  demands  such  compre* 
hension  in  order  to  give  meaning  and  reasixi  to  appearances  and 
things. 

We  might,  to  some  advanti^,  vary  the  view  by  presenting  it  in 
the  form  of  the  three  great  questions  in  regard  to  the  universe  of 
being, — The  what?  The  how?^  and  The  why?  The  t(,  and  the 
In,  and  the  diori.  The  sense  and  the  understanding  would  try  to 
find  an  answer  to  the  first,  understanding  and  reason  to  the  second, 
and  the  reason  (especially  the  moral  reason)  to  the  third.  And  this 
answer,  in  its  most  comprehending  terms,  would  be  given  in  the 
words,  Grod,  The  Soul,  and  Immortality. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  or  the  Great  Reason  of  Reasons, 
the  scientific  understanding  might  likewise  attempt,  and  does  attempt, 
the  solution ;  but  it  would  ever  bring  it  under  the  how,  the  img^  in- 
stead <^  the  dtoti  of  the  universe.  It  has  ever  been  inquiring-— 
whence  came  nature,  and  the  world,  and  how  do  they  exist,  or  tiying 
to  explain  the  fact  (on)  that  they  do  exist ;  but  ever  as  questions  of 
eurious  or  scientific  interest  Cosmogony  was  the  earliest  problem 
in  philosophy ;  geological  and  nebular  hypotheses  furnish  the  favorite 
speculations  of  the  most  modem  science.  In  such  inquiries  the  un« 
derstanding  seeks  its  God,  but  it  never  gets  anything  more  than  a 
first  cause,  a  first  power,  a  first  mover,  a  developing  principle,  taken, 
too,  at  last,  as  a  necessary  notion  of  the  wearied  mind,  and  althou^ 
assumed  as  beginning  nature,  yet  never  in  fact  regarded  as  out  of 
nature ;  in  other  words  a  scientific  God  in  whom  there  is  no  ethical 
interest.  There  was  no  irreverence  in  the  assertion  of  a  most 
eloquent  writer,  that  ^  such  a  belief  in  a  great  first  cause  "  may  have 
as  Uttle  moral  vahie  for  us  as  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  great 
sea  serpent' 

The  true  meaning  of  the  universe  is  a  question  put  by  the  m<»ral 
reason.  It  is  no  question  for  the  animal ;  it  would  hardly  seem  to  be 
one  (if  we  may  judge  by  the  €mima$  they  often  display)  for  some 

1  Or  the  &ct  *  Foot  Prints  of  the  Creator,  by  Ho^  Miller,  p.  42. 
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aai  of  tka  UgMt  flCMiilifle  and  enm  MsllMtie  attidiimeiit  Tliera 
Mftj  be  *  great  eshilMoii  of  deeigniBg  ittteUigenee,  but  ever  hb  the 
adflptatioii  of  pUjsietl  means  to  physieal  ends,  whid^  after  all,  ax« 
never  ead«,  or  to  artistic  ends  whk^  never  go  out  of  the  worianao* 
ship.  But  reason  and  eonsdenoe  ask,  what  is  the  design  of  all  de» 
signs,  geing  dear  out  of  natore  into  some  acknowledged  r^iion  be* 
jood  and  above  it.  We  may  trace  the  long  road,  and  the  countless 
ages,  from  infasoria  up  to  bimana ;  or  we  maj  hunt  them  bac^warA 
nntil,  for  the  mere  satisfaction  of  the  cause-tracing  understanding^ 
we  bring  into  the  chain  the  nodon  of  a  first  Power,  or  a  first  Princi* 
pie  of  devebpment  We  may  find,  too^  all  along  our  way,  abundance 
sf  artistical  design,  an  armory  of  means  and  contrivances  for  devour* 
ing  and  defence,  a  wondrous  af^mratas  of  life,  and  death,  and  repro* 
inction*  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  it  all  ?  Strange  as  may  seem 
the  paradox,  yet  in  this  respect,  and  without  some  higher  teacher^ 
and  some  hif^ier  text-book,  the  darker  and  darker  grow  the  rocks  the 
more  they  are  scientifically  understood.  This  must  be  so  until  they, 
together  with  all  nature,  are  comprehended  in  relation  to  man  and 
immortdity,  and,  above  all,  to  the  supernatural  creating  power  of 
Him  to  whom  <<  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  one  day,  and  one  day  is 
as  a  thousand  years."  Here  too  even  reason  requires  aid  from  above, 
and  it  is  at  last  ^  by  fisuth  we  know  that  the  worlds  were  made  by  the 
word  of  God,  so  that  the  things  that  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things 
which  do  appear."  And  for  His  glory  were  they  made.  Unless 
this  is  seen,  we  are  yet  in  the  region  of  the  mSg,  and  all  our  science 
is  valueless  just  in  proportion  as  its  objects  are  unmeaning.  The 
all«explaining  word  benevolence  does  but  little  to  disdpate  the  myste- 
ry. It  only  calls  up  some  awfbl  fiicts,  which,  unless  nature  is  more 
misinterpreted  than  ever  Scripture  was,  can  never  find  their  expla- 
nation in  any  mere  happiness-*theory  that  is  not  itself  comprehended 
in  some  higher  idea. 

Thus  may  we  say,  by  way  of  accommodation,  that  these  two  faculties 
have  each  their  deity,  but  with  this  immense  diflbrence.  In  the  judg* 
ment  of  the  one,  God  is /or  the  universe ;  in  the  a  priori  demand  of 
the  other,  the  universe  is  for  God.  In  the  one,  the  deity  is  needed 
as  the  first  term  in  the  infinite  series,  or  as  some  assumed  unknown 
fuaatity  without  which  it  could  not  be  mathematically  summed,  or  as 
some  first  mover,  without  which  the  dynamical  problem  cannot  be 
solved.  The  pantheistic  underBtanding,  too,  according  to  the  one  or 
the  other  aspect  of  its  most  andent  philosophy,  requires  a  similar 
oonceptian,  dther  as  the  Wanting  prindple  of  the  world's  outgrowth, 

16* 
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«r  as  ite  imnmhMltimg  deyetopwatit*  Im  «il  tJbase  caaeSy  wken  ono^ 
tuought  in,  it  is  seeded  ao  aiore  fw  a»7  mond  or  seligioiia  ends. 
God  IB  for  the  imiverse.  Beason  and  the  ooiiflcteBoe,  on  the  other 
hand,  reverse  this  entirelj.  They  denumd  the  idea  of  a  God  sueh 
afl  revelation  more  dearly  presents,  who  is  not  only  beginning,  but 
end,  who  is  alpha  and  omega,  the  first  and  the  last,  by  whom,  and 
through  whom,  and  for  whom  aie  all  things,  and  who,  ^'  for  his  own 
eternal  gloiy,  hath  foreordained  whatsoever  c(Hnes  to  pass."  It  is 
only  in  the  doctrine  of  a  priori  moral  decrees  that  we  esci^ie  that 
iron  bound  physical  &talism,  which  the  ^superficial  sciolist  is  so  fond 
of  charging  upon  the  creed  most  opposed  to  his  own.  The  reason 
finds  refuge  in  the  supernatural,  not  regarded  as  something  away  at 
the  end  of  nature,  and  thus,  in  ftct,  a  continuation  of  it,  but  as  every- 
where above,  or  as  reigning  high  over  nature  in  all  its  extent  of 
time  and  space. 

And  thus,  too,  can  the  human  soul  alone  truly  comprehend  itself. 
So  £eu*  as  humanity  is  nature  and  nothing  more,  it  comes  and  goes 
like  aU  other  nature ;  it  is  yiyrofUPOP  xai  dxoUvfUVftp  ;  it  is  bom  and 
perishes,  just  like  all  other  physical  powers.  But  as  belonging  also 
to  the  supernatural,  it  has  immortality,  and  as  thus  connected  with 
the  Father  of  Spirits,  all  things  are  for  it  as  one  of  the  ends  or 
rather  as  included  in  the  great  &id  for  which  nature  and  the  world 
were  made. 

But  we  are  too  much  drawn,  at  present,  to  those  sublime  topics 
on  which  the  author,  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  exhibits  his  chief 
strength,  and  which  must,  therefore,  be  deferred  to  some  succeeding 
part  of  our  review.  Our  first  business  is  to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of 
the  contents  of  the  work  before  us ;  and  here,  the  utmost  we  can  do 
is  to  present  the  merest  outline  of  the  author^s  views,  and  of  his  pe- 
culiar method.  We  commence  by  stating,  that  in  his  map  of  the 
human  soul,  the  three  great  departments  are,  the  Sense,  the  Under- 
standing, and  the  Beason,  each  of  which  are  ccxisidered,  in  a  three- 
fold way,  in  respect  to  the  idea,  the  objective  law,  and  the  ontological 
verity  of  its  objects.  This  division,  rigidly  maintained,  imparts  to 
the  work  great  scientific  symmetry.  Corresponding  to  these  depart* 
ments  are  the  three  chief  characteristic  operations :  conjunction  or 
rather  construction  in  space  and  time,  connection  in  cause  and  sub- 
stance, comprehension  in  meaning  and  idea. 

Part  L,  The  Sense,  is  introduced  by  definitions  which  are  marked 
by  etymological  clearness,  and  then  maintained  with  mathematical 
strictness  throughout.    The  sense  includes  the  whole  &eultj  for 
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bnnging  an'  objeet  witldn  the  duCiiici  ligbt  of  consckmsnem.  The 
iatelleetaal  agency  which  takes  np  i^pearances  aa  distinct  objects  of 
loKmledge)  is  apfpr^ension ;  and  this  may  be  of  the  external  sense, 
or  of  that  iimer  stale  of  the  mind  which  maj  be  justly  called  the 
iBtemal  sense.  The  oom][deted  process  in  the  s«ue  is  perception,  or 
the  taking  <^  the  appearance  as  object  through  some  medium.  The 
iqipearance/  as  object  perceived,  is  phoiomenon ;  and  this  whether 
of  the  external  or  the  internal  sense.  Phenomena  have  matter,  that 
is,  ccmtent  given  somehow  in  the  Sensibility,  and  form,  or  the  modifi- 
cations of  the  matter  which  permit  it  to  be  classified  ia  relation  to 
other  phenomena.  The  capacity  for  receiving  the  content  is  sensi- 
bility; the  affection  induced  is  sensation.  The  fietculty  for  giving 
form  to  the  matter  in  the  sensation,  is  the  imaginatioQ,  or  the  imaging 
£Euniltj,  which  is  the  same  essentially  with  that  which  constructs  form 
in  pure  space  without  sensation,*  p.  113.    See  also  p.  145. 

An  object  void  of  all  content  in  sensation  is  called  pure ;  with  sen- 
sation it  is  called  eminrieaL  Intuition  is  immediate  beholding.  Pure 
intuition  is  that  of  a  pure  object  as  above  defined ;  empirical  intuition 

1  This  might  seem  liahle  to  the  ohjection  of  being  a  mere  tautology.  Ap- 
pearance is  phenomenon.  It  might  perhaps  have  done  to  have  said,  *^  Scoisation, 
as  object  perceived,  is  phenomenon.'* 

-  *  There  mojf  be  sensation  even  here.  In  the  empirical  imagfaig  process  from 
without,  the  content  in  die  sensibility,  whilst  in  the  last  matter  of  the  material 
sensoriom,  affects  the  inner  or  spiritual  sensorinm  where  the  dark  and  foimless 
sensation  is  envisaged  in  the  spiritual  light,  and  thus  becomes  perceptioH.  The 
pure  imaging,  to  which  the  name  imagination  is  most  .commonly  given,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  reversing  of  tiiis  order,  or  as  proceeding  first  from  'the  pure  en- 
ergy of  the  mind,  by  which  it  is  directly  envisaged  in  the  spiritual  sensorium ; 
from  whence,  in  our  present  embodied  state,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  it  a]«o 
affects,  or  rather  reaffects  the  material  sensorinm,  or  brain,  or  last  matter,  what- 
ever and  wherever  it  may  be  — thus  producing  in  it  an  affection  similar  to  that 
which  came  from  the  external  process.  This  is  weaker  and  less  distinct,  not 
from  want  of  power  in  the  spiritual  action,  but  because  the  sensorium  is  at  tho 
same  time  filled  vriih  images  crowding  in  from  without,  or  with  recollections  of 
those  images  passing  to  and  fro ;  which  is  ever  more  or  less  the  case  in  our  wak- 
ing hours.  In  sleep,  this  internal  imaging  j)ower  is  unobstructed,  and  then  its 
pictures  are  as  vivid  as  the  external  images  in  our  waking  state.  Just  as  tho 
reflection  seen  in  ordinary  window  glass  is  dim  and  shadowy,  because  the  objects 
from  without  are  pressing  through,  and  the  thin  and  pale  reflection  appears  like 
a  mere  ghost  among  them.  Fat  qoicksilver  on  the  other  side,  or  in  odier  words, 
cut  off  the  supply  from  the  external,  and  the  interior  envisaging  reflection  stands 
out  perfectly  distinct  If  this  view  be  correct,  then  there  is  a  point,  or  rather 
line  of  intersection,  at  which  perception  and  imagination,  though  originating, 
the  one  from  without  and  the  o^er  frt)m  within,  are  essentially  the  same  affection 
of  the  sensoriiua. 
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of  an  empirical  dfcgect  A  judgmeDi  ia  a  datemiiiied  rehlMndrfp 
between  two  or  more  ee^tions.  It  is  analytieal,  that  is,  obtaiiied 
by  an  miakjm  of  the' ooac^[>tion  ia  tlie  oonacioiiaiieBa, — or  sjnthelH 
oal,  that  ifl,  obtained  m  come  other  way,  and  added  to  it. 

These  definitions  prepare  for  the  speeific  method  of  the  ptoeesa  o£ 
rational  psychology  for  the  &cttUy  of  the  sense*  First,  there  is  to 
be  obtained  the  ^^ subjective  idea"  of  how  perception  is  possible;, 
next,  the  ^'objectiTe  law"  in  the  facts;  and  thirdly,  the  ootliae  of 
'^  an  ontological  demonstration "  of  the  valid  being  of  the  facts  ani£ 
olyects. 

1.  The  pure  intuition  (Gh.  I.  Division  1,  Sec  L)  This,  though' 
chronologically  last,  is  logically  first.  By  abstracting  from  the  phe* 
nominal  all  that  has  come  into  conf<ciousne8S  through  sensation,  we. 
find  that  which  was  prior  to  and  conditional  for  the  perception* 
Thus  we  have  the  pure  fbrm  for  all  phenomena  <^  an  external  sense*. 
This  remains  as  void  place  for  the  intellect  alime,  pure  and  indes* 
tructible ;  and  for  the  intellect  it  is  much,  whilst  it  is  nothing  for  the 
experience.  This  is  pure  space  as  given  in  the  intuition,  and  thia 
intuition  of  pure  space  is  the  primitive  intuition.^  We  know  it 
through  experience,  yet  that  very  knowledge  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 
knowing  it  as  something  independent  of  experience,  prior  to  expe* 
rience,  and  without  which  it  is  seen  to  be  impossible  that  any  ex- 
pmenoe  should  be. 

In  pursuing  the  pame  process  of  abstraction  with  the  phenomena 
of  the  inner  sense,  whellier  contemplated  as  passing  emotions  or  mere 
sensations,  we  get  tlie  oonception  of  pure  period,  or  pure  time,  whichy 
in  like  manner,  remains  for  the  intellect  pwe  and  indestioiciible,— • 
known  clironologicolly  fix>m  the  experience,  yet  known  from  this  veiy 
knowledge,  as  a  knowledge  prior  to,  and  conditional  for,  all  experience. 
It  is  real  foim  for  tiie  content  of  thought  that  once  filled  it — it  is  the 
pure  intuiiioii  of  time. 

From  these  a  priati  cognitions  the  author  proceeds  (Section  IL) 
to  state  other  a  priori  positions  neces^aiily  connected  with  them; 
such  as  —  Space  and  time  are  -no  part  of  the  phenomena  which  ap- 
pear in  tliem, —  Plionomena  are  conditioned  upon  but  not  caused  by 
these  cognitions, —  Space  and  time  have  a  necessity  of  being,  inde-» 
pendent  of  phenomena, — They  liave  no  significancy  in  respect  to  any 

1  We  arc  compelled,  in  this  skctdi,  to  min<rle  the  author's  langtiage  and  our 
own.  Sometimes  a  single  sentence  in  his  own  words  will  give,  at  a  glance,  a 
sufficient  outline  of  a  chapter.  At  odicr  times,  condonsation  requires  the  use  of 
other  terms,  which  we  have  freely  employed. 
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Qliier  €0giiid<»i9  than  siieh  aa  are  pli6iioiiiinal,->-*Nezt  in  refafoice  to 
each  other.  After  we  liaTe  the  general  eognitknut  we  know  a  jpriofi 
sach  as  these — Spaoe  has  three  dimensiona— It  mtut  have  three 
dimensions  and  can  have  no  moro — Time  can  have  but  one  dimen- 
8ion—>  Space  in  respect  to  time  has  no  significaaey — Time  in  re- 
q>eot  to  space  has  signiAcanej— The  concurrence  of  both  spaoe  and 
tine  is  conditional  for  all  determination  of  motion,  etc 

Having  obtained  the  cognitioDs,  we  now  reverse  the  process  (Seo* 
tfon  UL),  and  seek  to  conatmot  real  forms  from  the  fonnless  and 
limitless  space  and  time  as  given  in  these  primitive  intuitions.  This 
the  primitive  intuition  cannot  do.  It  is  mere  behdding.  An  ab  extra 
agency  is  required,  and  this  is  the  imagination,  to  which  allusi<m  was 
hrfore  made,— the  imaging,  or  as  Coleridge  calk  it,  the  eieemphu^ 
tie  power.  This  agency  is  given  here  in  its  results,  whilst  there  ia 
reserved  for  future  sections  the  more  difficult  work  of  attaining  the 
i  priori  principles  of  the  process.  In  getting  an  idea  of  the  sense,  or 
of  a  sense,  let  there  be  given,  then,  an  intellectual  agency  which  maj 
come  upon  the  field  of  the  primitive  intuition.  In  the  as  yet  uncol- 
lected diversity  of  pure  space  a  position  is  assumed.  The  void  is  no 
longer  empty.  A  point  stands  out  (qpaiVsrof,  *^  becomes  phenomenon '') 
in  the  intuition.  As  the  agency  moves  on,  other  points  are  attained. 
These  are  brought  into  conjunction  as  continuous  contiguity.  Here, 
then,  is  real  form.  The  mathematical  line  appeare.  It  has  reality, 
hut  as  yet  only  subjective  reality.  Nothing  hinders  the  going  forth 
of  the  intellectual  agency,  in  this  way,  to  the  construction  of  ail  poa* 
sible  forms  in  pure  space,  through  any  conjunctions  of  points,  and 
lines,  straight  and  curved,  with  all  possible  angles,  and  hence  all  poa« 
Bible  figure. 

And  so  for  the  ccMistmotion  of  pure  forms  in  time.  As  time  is  for 
the  internal  sense,  so  all  construction  of  period  danands  that  the  in« 
ner  sense  be,  in  some  way,  modified  in  its  affection.  This  may  be 
conceived  by  assuming  a  line  as  permanent  in  the  space  uaiiuitioo, 
and  also  every  point  of  that  permanent  line  as,  for  this  purpose,  a 
permanent  point.  The  intellectual  agency  moving  along  this  line 
gives  continual  modification  to  the  inner  sense  ;^  and  thus  a  definite 
period  is  constructed,  in  which  the  passing  instants  have  been  con- 
joined in  unity,  and  limited  on  eadli  side  into  totality.    In  this  way 

^  It  does  BO  in  the  birth  and  change  of  the  conceptions,  here,  therej  auxufy  fiom^ 
to,  etc^  in  the  space  of  the  phenomenal  intnition,  although  the  ^o?,  the  where  in 
a  whole  of  space,  or  hi  a  nature  of  thhigs,  actual  or  ideal,  is  as  ^et  a  conception 
Qokaown  to  the  sense. 
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aD  poBflible  period  maj  be  ootmtnieted,  and  in  tMs  waj,  too,  aH  finciC 
be  eonstraoted,  if  eonstnietod  at  aU. 

The  author  next  proceeds  (Section  IV.)  to  remark  on  tiie  CMego- 
ries  of  Aristotle,  and  the  tweWe  predicates  <^  Kant,  as  preparatory  to 
his  own  view.  In  this  he  finds  ^at  there  are  three  distinct  modes  of 
inteUectoal  agency  demanded  for  the  completion  of  the  phenomenal 
in  the  experience, — that  each  of  these  three  agencies  has  three  ele* 
mentary  princi{des  conditional  far  carrying  on  the  process,  and  that 
these  three  principles  are  all  that  can  possibly  enter  into  the  work* 
In  making  out  this  scheme,  he  is  compelled  to  dUTer  from  Kant 
(whether  rightly  or  not  we  do  not  now  inquire)  in  giving  to  the  de» 
partment  of  the  sense  some  things  which  the  German  plulosopher 
borings  under  the  undei'Standing.  Kant  regards  the  sense  a«  the  re- 
eeptivity  merely  of  content  for  perception.  The  author  indndes  in 
it  an  intellectual  agency  competent  to  complete  the  perception.  Wa 
HUght  perhaps  take  some  ground  of  exception  here,  rather  to  the  ar* 
xangement  than  to  the  essence  of  the  author's  view,  bat  for  the  |M^es- 
ent  we  pass  on.  Of  these  three,  then,  there  are  thus  brought  into 
tibe  sense  the  two  intellectual  operations  answering,  the  one  to  Kan^a 
category  for  quantity,  the  other  to  his  category  of  quality,  whilst  the 
third,  or  that  of  relation,  is  still  allowed  to  keep  its  place,  and  is  ao* 
eordingly  postponed  to  the  second  part  of  the  work. 

Next  for  the  three  elements  in  the  operati<m  of  conjunction.  The 
intellectual  agency  does  not  merely  mav€  in  the  primitive  intuition 
but  ooUects  within  itself  what  it  takes  up  in  passing, — in  this  way 
only  being  an  intMgmU  agency  {inhu  leffms,  h-pomp).  Hence  we 
have  unity.  As  the  agency  moves  on,  that  which  was  taken  up  be- 
comes a  collection,  a  diversity  in  unity  and  this  is  multiplicity  (mtittj 
impkciii)  ^many  united."  As  this  proceeds,  it  is  ever  one,  and 
more,  and  more,  and  more,  and  thus  whilst  the  agency  k  in  progress, 
it  has  ever  within  itself  the  second  element  plurality.  In  the  tenni* 
BKtion  of  the  agency,  when  it  ceases  to  collect  any  more  of  the  diver* 
aity  in  unity,  and  defines  what  has  been  united,  we  Imve  the  third 
element  totality.  These  are  the  three  elements  of  quantity.  It  is 
not  possible  that  an  inteUect  should  give  quantity  in  pure  qiaee  and 
Ifaie  in  any  other  way. 

But  the  intellectuid  agency  cannot  be  conceived  of  as  cdlecting  ia 
unity  without  having  a  higher  unity  in  itself,  and  a  stitt  higher  unity 
in  that  light  in  and  by  which  it  works.  Before  proceeding,  therefore, 
to  investigate  the  intellectual  operation  for  the  distinction  of  quality, 
which  fells  within  the  second  division  for  empirical  objeda,  the  author 
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88  neoesMjy  to  satisfy  the  qoestkm^  Whai  is  oooditionallbr  the  intel* 
leefcttftl  9fsnmcjy  that  it  may  be  competent  to  suoh  oonjoining  and  dis- 
tingaishiiig  <^wnitioDS?  And  here  we  can  only  rapidly  state  his 
positions.  Firsts  It  most  be  more  than  the  simple  act.  There  must 
be  a  unity  of  the  conjoining  agency*  There  must  be  mor^  than  this^ 
— ^a  unity  of  sel£-<)onsciousness»  The  ^^fpency  must  act,  not  now  in 
one  light,  and  then  in  another,  but  ever  in  one  and  the  same.  For 
oottscioiiaBeas  the  author  is  8onewhat  peculiar^  and  we  think  very 
happyy  in  i^^arding^  not  so  much  imder  the  notion  of  a  faculty,  an 
energy,  as  of  a  light  m  which  the  intellectual  agency  stands  as  well 
as  its  ol^ect,  and  through  which  it  sees,  not  <Hily  what  it  does^  bat 
also  itself  doing,  although  it  cannot  see  the  ultimate  or  personal  setf 
which  stands  bdiind  both  the  intellectual  agency  and  its  doing.  Thua 
the  constructed  product  becomes  an  ol^ject.  In  the  mirror  of  coik 
sicioMsneas  it  is  thrown  face  to  face  before  the  self  in  the  intuition 
(filnnus  jacen$).  The  object  as  pure  only  $e&m$  (doicsf),  but  when 
given  as  aetual  content  in  the  sensibyity,  then  it  itppean  (q^Wm)* 
Both  however  are  reaL    There  is  a  real  ieemmg,  and  a  real  «ff9at^ 


Thus  also  it  is  manifest,  why  pure  objects  in  space  and  time  ara 
Incommunicable ;  altJiough  there  may  be^  by  symbols,  the  inducing 
the  agency  and  the  light  in  another  s^  to  construct  and  reveal  simi- 
lar pure  objects  in  his  subjective  apprehoision.  A  real  communica* 
Ueness  would  demand,  not  only  a  unity  (of  the  two)  in  the  revealing 
light,  but  also  an  invisaging  of  the  very  self, — all  clairvoyant  pre-^ 
tensions  to  the  contiary  notwithstanding.  With  scnae  remarks  on 
the  distinction  between  knowing  that  a  self  is,  and  knowing  what  it 
is,  and  olso  on  the  manner  in  which  we  awake  to  self-consciousnesa 
(a  subject  on  which  we  may  make  some  comment  in  another  part  of 
this  review)  the  author  closes  the  first  division  in  the  idea  of  the 
sense — ik^  aOaimng  it  in  the  pure  itUuUiony  in  the  proof  thai  so  it 
u,  and  so  it  mutt  be. 

The  Second  Division  is  the  idea  in  the  empirical  intuition.  The 
first  requisite  (Section  L)  is  the  attaining  a  transcendental  posiUos' 
for  an  a  priori  examination.  Here  we  cannot,  as  before,  proceed  hf 
abstractiott  of  all  content  in  the  sensibility ;  for  this  would  be  in 
contradiction  to  the  idea  to  be  obtained.  We  are  driven,  theref<x«^ 
to  an  anticipation,  a  taking  or  assuming  beforehand,  or,  as  the  Greek 
philosophers  termed  it,  a  ^olffV^i^,  of  such  content  in  its  most  gen-*, 
eralised  aspect*    This  prolepsis  is  of  no  one  organ,  or  organism^    It 
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may  be  for  one  sense,  or  for  Ikye^  ot  for  fire  handred,  if  there  bImniUI 
be  so  many  ways  of  affecting  the  sendbiUty.  It  is  mere  matter  for 
all  possible  phenomena,  as  affording  the  additional  principles  for  any 
empirical  intuition  wbich  may  possibly  be,  and  according  to  wlddi 
alone  it  can  possibly  be.  Such  a  prolepsis  being  ^ven  (Section  11.) 
as  mere  content  nndistingoished,  an  intellectual  agency  broods  over 
the  chaos.  As  before,  in  the  pure  intuition,  it  conjoined  in  unity ; 
now,  it  discriminates  or  d%$tingui$k$i  in  an  individuality*  The  in^ 
teHectnal  agency  in  the  mere  apprehending  of  sensation  (whatever, 
and  of  whatever  degree  the  sensation  may  be)  discriminates  it  first 
from  non-sensation.  There  is  thus  a  determination  that  the  6en8i« 
bility  is  not  void,  and  hence  there  is  bom  for  the  mind  the  first  ele« 
ment — reality.  We  have  the  to  or.  The  next  discrimination 
excludes  from  this  appearance  all  other  possible  appearances,  thu0 
affirming  its  own  reality  as  distinguished  from  every  other,^  and  here 
we  have  the  second  element,  particularity.  It  is  not  only  iw  but  iw  tu 
l^ext,  then,  is  found  in  it  that  which  is  not  in  any  other  reality,  and 
thus  it  is  separated  positively,  and  not  merely  negatively,  from  all 
reality  but  itself.  Here  is  bom  the  third  element,  peculiarity.  The 
appearance  is  not  simply  tc,  but  notop  Tf.  The  completed  result  ia 
quality  for  all  sensation,  and  of  all  kinds.  The  operation  here,  in 
reference  to  its  result,  is  called  distinction ;  as  an  intellectual  woric 
bringing  the  diverse  sensation  into  a  precise  appearance  in  ccm- 
sciousness,  it  is  termed  observation. 

There  follows  next,  (Section  UX)  the  h  prion  determinaticm  of 
what  diversity  must  be  in  quality.  This  diversity  may  have  twa 
directions.  First,  the  matter,  as  content  in  the  sensibiUty,  may  be 
diverse.  It  may  come  through  different  organs  of  sense,  and  thus 
be  diverse  in  kind ;  there  may  be  colors,  sounds,  smells,  etc  Or  it 
may  give  different  sensations  in  the  same  organ,  and  thus  be  diverse 
in  variety ;  there  may  be  red,  blue — bitter,  sweet,  etc  Here  in  the 
reality  there  is  difference  in  contrariety,  and  it  may  thei^ore  be 
temied  the  heterogeneous.  Again,  there  is  diversity  involving  no 
contrariety  in  the  reality  which  may  possess  similarity  throughout. 
The  redness  of  one  place  is  a  different  redness  from  that  of  another, 
one  coldness  from  another  coldness,  one  pain  from  another  pain* 
There  is  thus  a  diversity  which  may  be  termed  homc^eneous.  And 
this  again  may  be  diverse  in  three  ways.  It  may  be  diverse  in  de« 
gree,  through  any  limitation  from  zero,  or  the  absence  of  all  leality^ 

■«  ■  ■  w     I    ■ •  -  I       I         I  ■  I        ■  I  -II    ■  ■ ■  1   ■■■  ■■■  ■■.•,■■  I.  «K 

^  Kant's  Negation. 
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iijpwardfl.  This  may  be  termed  intensive  diversity.  It  maj  be  di- 
verse in  space,  or  extensive.  Quality  may  also  be  homogeneous  and 
yet  diverse  in  respect  to  time ;  and  this  we  may  term  pratensive. 

To  get  form,  then,  to  the  content  in  the  sensibility,  there  must  be, 
not  only  a  distinction  of  the  heterogeneous,  but  also  a  conjoining  of 
the  homogeneous  diversity.  Hence  (Section  IV.)  we  have  not  only 
the  questions  —  What  is  the  quantity  absolutely  ?  and  then  again, 
what  is  the  quality  ?  but  also  a  third  —  What  is  the  quantity  of  the 
quality  ?  How  much  is  the  quality  in  extent,  in  intensity,  and  in 
protensity  ?  In  the  pure  intuition  there  is  only  quantity.  In  the 
empirical  all  quantity  has  its  quality,  and  all  quality  has  its  quantity. 
The  only  quality  of  quantity  is  the  extemive ;  and  so  the  quantity 
and  its  quality  are  both  given  in  the  same  constructing  operation. 
But  not  so  with  quality.  Here  both  operations  are  required.  To 
find  the  precise  quality  we  distinguish ;  to  find  how  much  it  is,  we 
conjoin,  and  this  demands  a  threefold  construction  in  extent,  in  inten- 
sity, aud  in  protensity.  The  operation  before  was  called  observation ; 
now  it  is  called  attention.  The  one  gives  distinctness  to  quality,  the 
other  definiteness  to  quantity ;  one  gives  us  the  distinct  matter,  the 
other  the  definite  form  of  the  phenomenon.  Thus  we  have  intensity 
within  the  sensibility,  extension  without  in  space,  and  protensity  both 
within  and  without  Without  observation  the  consciousness  would 
be  ^  void ;"  without  attention  the  matter  would  be  *^  without  form." 
Sensation  is  the  chaos ;  the  intellectual  energy  the  spirit  that  broods 
over  it.     Consciousness  is  the  light  in  which  it  moves. 

Thus  we  have  the  field  of  the  sense  in  its  ideal  possibility.  Tlie 
author  pauses  a  m<xnent  (Section  Y.)  in  his  straight  forward  scien- 
tific course,  to  review  briefly  the  opinions  of  others  who  have,  wholly 
or  partially,  traversed  the  same  region.  We  cannot  now  follow  him 
in  that  excursus,  except  to  take  notice  that  he  regards  Plato's  famous 
cave  (Bepub.  YII.)  as  a  method  of  exhibiting  the  manner  of  phenom- 
enal cognition,  where  the  qualities  of  things  perpetually  occupy  the 
attention,  and  the  sense  is  forced  to  absorb  its  entire  functions  in  at- 
taining appearances,  whilst  an  a  priori  philosophy  alone  can  reach 
the  living  realities.  Reid  and  Stewart  regard  this  as  employed  sim- 
ply to  explain  the  process  of  sensation  aud  perception.  Coleridge 
denies  that  it  can  be  limited  to  any  such  meaning  at  all,  but  assumes 
that  it  represents  rather  the  incompetency  of  the  understanding  to 
attain  the  verities  of  the  reason.  The  scholar  who  actually  examines 
this  most  interesting  passage  in  all  its  bearings,  must  be  satisfied  that 
(»ur  author  is  nearer  to  the  truth  tlian  either.     Notwithstanding  Cole* 
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ridge's  very  oontemptoous  criticising  the  application  which  Beid  and 
Btewart  make  of  the  passage  is  perfectly  fair  and  legitimate,  besides 
being  sanctioned  by  good  authority.  It  may,  however,  be  legitimate- 
ly extended,  and  is  so  extended  by  Plato,  in  what  follows,  to  a  higher 
contrast  between  all  of  our  humanity  that  is  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  material,  and  aU  that  is  purely  spirituaL 

We  next  proceed  to  the  sense  in  its  objective  law  (Chap.  11.  Sec- 
tion I.).  And  first  for  the  distinction  between  an  hypothesis  and  an 
idea  with  its  correlative  law.  An  hypothesis  is  but  an  assumed  cir<« 
cumscription  of  facts  to  be  diminished  or  widened  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  facts  may  demand,  as  the  nebular  theory  in  astronomy,  or  the 
hypothesis  which  explains  the  phenomena  of  the  planets  as  being 
pieces  knocked  off  the  sun  by  the  stroke  of  comets.  An  idea  is  a  sys- 
tematic unity  necessary  and  universal  for  aU  possible  facts  that  may 
come  within  it.  It  is  seen  in  its  own  evidence,  and  is,  therefore, 
wholly  an  a  priori  cognition.  Yet  still,  it  is  but  the  knowledge  of  the 
possible,  and  must  rise  to  science  through  its  correlation  to  an  actual 
law.  There  remains,  then,  to  find  the  law  in  the  facts  of  the  sense  as 
corresponding  to  the  idea. 

Here  are  two  heads  of  investigation.  There  are  first,  facts  closely 
bound  up  in  the  idea  now  taken  as  hypothesis  for  examination,  and 
secondly,  more  remote  facts  which,  although  apparentiy  disconnected, 
seem  to  '^  leap  unexpectedly  within  the  law,"  and  thereby  furnish  a 
more  striking  if  not  a  more  conclusive  proof.  The  one  is  styled  the 
coUigcUionj  the  other  the  consiUence  of  facts. 

We  can  only  briefly  refer  to  them.  Under  the  first  head  (Sect.  11.) 
we  have,  1st,  Facts  connected  with  obscure  perception.  This,  in 
general,  is  shown  to  be  always  more  or  less  in  connection  with  the 
degree  of  freedom  or  hindrance  to  the  above  operations  of  distinction 
in  quality  and  conjoining  in  quantity.  2nd,  The  relative  capabilities 
of  the  different  organs  of  sense.  The  organ  which  has  the  highest 
.  capability  for  the  distinguishing  and  conjoining  acts  of  the  intellec- 
tual agency,  or  furnishes  the  best  facilities  for  them,  attains  to  the 
best  perceptions  whether  of  figure  in  space,  of  period  in  time,  of  in- 
tensity in  degree.  Hence  the  superiority  of  the  eye  and  touch  to  the 
taste  and  smell.  3rd,  Facts  connected  with  deceptive  appearances* 
Here  an  operation  of  conjunction  has  been  effected,  and  form  appears, 
but  the  agency  in  attention  has  been  led  astray  by  some  imperfection 
in  the  condition  of  the  sensation,  producing  just  the  effects  that  must 
result  from  what  was  shown  a  priori  in  the  idea.  Under  each  of 
these  heads  the  author  traces  the  law  through  a  great  variety  of  facts, 
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presented  at  great  length  with  most  convincing  clearness,  and  form- 
ing to  some  readers  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  book. 

Under  the  second  head,  of  consilience  (Sect  III.)  are  brought 
many  facts  from  the  art  of  painting  and  the  science  of  perspective,  all 
verifying  the  hypothetical  law,  and,  as  presented  by  the  writer,  pos- 
sessing not  only  a  deep  scientific  interest,  but  an  exceeding  beauty  of 
thought  and  illustration. 

The  appendix,  or  third  division,  under  this  head  of  the  sense,  ac- 
\x>rding  to  the  author's  admirably  arranged  scheme,  is  an  ontological 
demonstration  of  the  valid  being  of  the  phenomenal.  It  divides  itself 
nnder  three  aspects :  1st,  As  against  materialism,  2nd,  Against  ideal- 
ism, and  drd.  Against  universal  Pyrrhonism.  But  as  we  wish  to  oc- 
cupy a  good  part  of  our  general  review  with  an  examination  of  the 
principal  arguments  under  these  heads,  we  pass  on  to  the  seoond 
grand  department  of  the  whole  work,  or  the  understanding. 

Perception  in  the  sense  (Part  11.)  gives  us  phenomena, — fleeting, 
isolated,  and  standing  whoUy  in  one  self.  If  we  would  know  them 
otherwise,  a  higher  faculty  is  necessary.  Sense  conjoins,  or  to  em- 
brace in  one  word  both  its  operations,  constructs ;  the  understanding 
connects.  One  is  collocation ;  the  other  is  an  inner  bond  (nextu,  a 
tying,  binding,  interweaving  together  by  something  which  runs  through 
aU).  The  sense  shows  qualities  in  one  place  and  one  period ;  the 
understanding  affirms  a  connection  in  one  ground  by  the  inner  super- 
sensual  bond  of  substance,  and  a  connection  in  one  source,  by  the  in- 
ner bond  of  causality.  This  of  iteelf  wholly  separates  it  from  the 
&cnlty  of  the  sense. 

But  there  are  other  wide  and  essential  differences  (Part  IL  Ch.  I. 
Sect  L).  The  conjunction,  etc  is  perceived ;  the  connection,  or  dy- 
namical bond  is  thought  In  the  one,  we  have  phenomenon,  in  the 
othef  9imfuvory  which,  for  the  want  of  a  similarly  formed  English 
word  we  call  notion  (noHo) — pure  knowledge,  that  is,  knowledge 
which  is  known  without  being  perceived.  Phenomena  are  conjoined 
fffith  phenomena,  but  are  connected  by  the  notion.  The  notion  stands 
imder  the  phenomena,  as  their  bond  of  connection.  It  is  therefora 
understood ;  and  hence  the  faculty,  by  an  appropriate  figure,  is  called 
the  undsrstasidinff.  We  perceive  the  collocation  and  succession  of 
phenomena ;  we  understand  for  them,  or  that  they  have,  substance 
and  cause.  As  there  is  pure  and  empirical  sense,  so  there  is  pure 
and  empirical  thinking.  The  one  giv6s  a  train  of  thought,  the  other 
an  order  of  experience.  When  phenomena  are  thought  as  connected 
in  their  ground,  the  product  is  called  a  thing ;  when  in  their  source, 
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an  event ;  whei^  in  both,  a  fact.  Thus  sense  is  intnitive,  a  direct  be- 
holding ;  understanding  is  discursive.  It  goes  from  phenomenon  to 
phenomenon  through  the  understood  notion,  and  thus  connects  them 
by  a  supersensual  bond,  not  perceived  but  thought^  The  judgments 
of  the  understanding  are  truly  a  priori  as  they  are  conditional  for  all 
experience.  In  the  judgment — The  sun  warms  me  —  there  is  as- 
sumed a  priori,  or  understood,  the  notions  both  of  ground  and  source ; 
without  which  notions  all  sensation  is  isolated  and  aU  experience  un« 
connected. 

But  how  determine  the  validity  of  the  notional  ?  (Section  IL) 
Hume  resolves  it  into  a  habit  of  observation.  Brown  utterly  anni- 
hilates it,  and  leaves  only  a  collocation  of  phenomena,  and  an  order 
of  sequences.  Reid  jumps  the  difficulty  with  his  dogmatic  dictum  of 
common  sense.  To  give  in  full  the  striking  illustration  of  the  author, 
(p.  342,)  '^  How  shall  we  answer  the  sceptic  who  says  that  he  baa 
examined  all  these,  and  has  satisfied  himself  that  their  whole  induced 
conviction  is  a  mere  mist  and  fog  bank  deceptively  rising  over  a  stag- 
nant understanding,  and  which  is  utterly  dissipated  into  thin  air  when- 
ever the  sunlight  strikes  upon  it  from  above,  or  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
active  thought  agitates  it  from  beneath.'*  We  must  give  it  up,  or 
attain  the  operation  of  connection  in  its  a  priori  elements.  In  thi^< 
if  successful,  we  shall  have  the  understanding,  as  we  before  had  the 
sense,  in  its  idea. 

We  can  only  determine  (Section  H.)  how  an  objective  experience 
is  possible  by  taking  some  media  which  are  common,  both  to  the  con- 
struction in  the  sense,  and  the  connection  of  experience  in  the  under- 
standing.- Such  media  are  found  in  space  and  time,  which  are  common 
to  both,  and  are  also  a  priori  or  necessary  conditions  for  both. 

And  now  to  And  (Section  HI.)  how  such  an  experience  may  be 
determined  in  space  and  time.  There  are  three,  and  only  three,'  sup-' 
positions  which  can  be  employed  for  this  purpose.  The  first  is  thai 
of  the  sensationalist,  and  '' constructs  space  and  time  from  the  phe^ 
nomena."'  The  objection  to  it  is,  that  though  for  the  sense,^  time  and 
space  may  exist  in  continuity,  yet  when  construction  ceases,  then 
conscious  extension  and  duration  cease ;  every  phenomenon  is  iso* 
lated ;  there  is  no  bridging  the  chasms,  and  thus  attaining  in  this  way, 

1  Yet  understood  or  tlumght  as  a  reality  just  as  much  as  any  phenomenon  is 
seen  as  a  real  phenomenon. 

'  The  author  cannot  mean  here,  that  we  get  the  conceptions  of  space  and 
time,  tn  any  way^  ^m  the  sense.  A  fuller  yiew  of  this  is  taken  in  another  part 
of  our  article. 
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to  an  J  whole  of  space,  or  any  whole  of  time,  to  serve  as  connectives. 
The  second  supposition  is,  that  of  the  idealist*- ''That  space  and 
time  as  thought  in  a  whole  of  each  maj  determine  the  connection  of 
phenomena  in  experience."  Here,  to  begin  with,  we  have  indeed 
the  two  all  pervading  and  enduring  connections  perfectly  thought  in 
iheir  only  possible  modes,  namely,  space  in  its  one  mode  of  perma- 
nency, and  time  in  its  three  modes  of  perpetuity,  succession,  and 
fiimultaneousness.  But  the  objection  is,  that  though  there  might  be 
the  same  space  and  time  thought  as  a  whole  for  each  man,  yet  each 
one's  perceptions  of  the  same  or  of  all  phenomena,  might  differ,  and 
80  each  one  would  have  his  own  world,  without  anything  to  determine 
his  experience  to  be  objectively  common  to  others,  or  to  give  it  any 
groutid  of  permanent  and  producing  independence  out  of  himself. 
Phenomena  are  perceived ;  space  and  time  are  only  thought,  and 
cannot  be  made  to  appear.  The  author's  illustration  here  is  so  clear 
and  apposite,  that  we  give  it  in  full,  although  desiring  to  be  as  brief 
as  is  in  any  way  consistent  with  clearness.  '<  I  can  determine  the 
place  of  one  phenomenon,  rising  in  a  lake  and  then  sinking,  com* 
pared  with  another  phenomenon  ailerwards  rising  and  sinking,  and 
can  tell  their'bearing  and  distance ;  but  this  is  because  the  lake  itself 
is  perceived,  and  connects  and  determines  the  places  of  the  appear- 
^ance.  But  such  is  not  space  and  time  as  a  whole.  They  are  thought 
—  not  perceived."  The  phenomena  alone,  whether  coming  from  an 
objective  world  or  not,  can  never  give  the  thought ;  and  the  thought, 
merely  as  thought,  cannot  determine  the  phenomena  objectively  in 
their  places  and  periods. 

One  only  supposition  remains.  '^  We  need  a  notional  connective 
for  the  phenomena  which  may  determine  them  in  their  places  and 
periods  in  the  whole  of  all  space  and  time,  and  may  give  both  the 
phenomenal  and  their  space  and  time  in  an  objective  experience."  In 
other  words,  we  want  something  which  shall  be  in  itself  pure  notion, 
and  yet  be  seen  a  priori  to  determine,  when  realized  in  an  objective 
law,  an  objective  experience.  We  want  something  in  which  we  may 
use  both  the  sense  and  the  understanding,  and  combine  perception  and 
thotight  in  one  process.  Something  which  shall  be  a  pure  notional, 
and  yet  prove  an  occasion  for  phenomena  appearing  in  consciousness. 
For  this  alone,  if  attainable,  can  bridge  the  passage  from  one  to  the 
other.  Again,  sense,  or  the  intellectual  agency  (the  author  might 
have  said)  in  the  field  of  the  sense,  may  answer  the  question  how 
snuchj  but  cannot  say  where  in  a  whole  of  all  space  and  time  the  phe- 
nomenon is.    The  assumed  notional  must,  therefore,  be  connected, 
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not  only  for  the  {^nomenal  wiik  otber  phcpomenal,  bot  ^Hao  for  tb« 
phenomenal  with  ite  place  and  period  in  soch  whole  of  space  and 
time. 

This  required  notional  the  aiathor  professes  to  hare  thought  oat,  as 
it  is  given  to  us  in  the  next  seetion,  (Section  IV.)  Firsts  in  respect 
io  space.  The  position  is  so  important,  that  we  give  it  at  length  in 
his  own  words.  "  Let  there  be  the  conception  of  a  force  in  a  place 
which  maintains  its  equilibrium  about  a  central  point,  and  oom« 
pletely  fills  a  definite  space,  and  which  forbids  all  intrusion  within  ita 
place,  except  in  its  own  expulsion  from  it,  and  we  will  here  call  that 
conception  the  spaee-jUUng  force.  Its  equilibrium  every  way  upoH 
it<4  own  centre  secures  that  it  roust  remain  steadfast  in  its  own  place, 
unless  disturbed  by  some  interfering  force  ab  extra,  and  thus  con* 
stancy  and  impenetrability  are  the  necessary  a  priori  modes  of  its 
being,"  (p.  361.)  The  author  would  mean,  tlmt  this  space-filling 
force  is  something  both  thought  and  perceived ;  for  though  he  says 
**  it  may  be  an  occasion  for  phenomena  in  consciousness,"  yet  he  re* 
cognizes  it  as  furnishing  a  content  for  the  sensibility  in  an  organ  of 
touch,  by  opposing  resistance  to  muscular  pressure,  and  thus  produc- 
ing perception  of  hardness,  figure,  etc,  as  also  for  the  other  senses 
when  certain  requisite  conditions  are  supplied,  (p.  362.)  He  would 
thus  maintain,  that  it  has  a  mode  of  being  in  the  understanding  as 
that  of  a  force  constant  and  impenetrable,  (whidi  are  purely  ihoughtj) 
whilst  it  has  also  a  mode  of  being  in  the  sense,  as  that  of  perceived 
quality.  In  other  words,  it  is  both  rofjtir  and  ala&ijtop ;  it  »  both 
90v^€90f  and  apaivinBroVy  although  the  author  says,  it  cannot  itself 
become  appearance.  And  yet  he  must  mean,  we  think,  that  what  as 
thought  we  call /orcc,  that  as  perceived  in  the  content  it  fumbhes  to 
the  sensibility,  we  call  matter} 

It  thus  secures  that  its  phenomena  be  objective  to  all.  It  deter* 
mines  its  place  the  same  for  every  self-conscious  agent,  as  a  constant 
m  the  understanding,  remaining  whether  the  sense  is  withdrawn  or 
not  —  the  same  for  every  percipient,  or  for  no  percipient.     Or  to 

^  Ih  it  rfiil  solid  matter  f  From  some  things  the  author  has  elsewhere  said,  eg- 
pocially  p.  555,  we  infer  that  he  wonld  not  hesitate  to  call  it  thus,  after  a  stipposed 
enperinduction  of  other  forces  upon  the  original  conception,  and  which  would 
make  it  pnlpahle  to  our  grosser  senses.  He,  however,  seems  here  to  regard  it  in 
its  most  abstract  state,  or  as  that  which  is  left  for  the  pure  notion  of  the  under- 
standing, after  everything  which  might  modify  is  abstracted,  just  as  in  the  sense 
by  a  shnilar  abstraction,  pure  space  is  left  for  the  pure  intuition.  He  would 
doubtless  hold,  however,  that  this  remote  i^x4  or  beginning  of  matter  might 
perhaps  give  its  phenomena  to  some  possible  organ  of  sense. 
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f^e  die  anthoi^fi  own  ivorcfe,  p.  866 1  **OMfy  m  space  Is  fiDed  with 
thai  whieh,  as  imdearstanAng  eonception,  i&  econpetent  to  ftuniah  oon* 
stant  oceanoti  for  that  whieh,  as  sense  conoeptioii,  may  c€n$Umilp  ap- 
pear, is  it  poBsibie  that  aoj  determination  of  space  should  be  giren  in 
experience  ?'' 

And  here,  for  the  present,  we  must  arrest  our  sketch,  to  say,  that 
in  this  prc^epsis  of  a  space«filling  force  we  have  reached  that  which, 
lor  some  important  matters,  though  not  for  the  whole  work,  may  be 
called  the  author's  position.  The  careful  reader,  afler  he  has  once 
mastered  thd  conception,  will  see  that  it  is  the  keystone  of  his  align- 
ment against  the  idealist  It  is,  however,  not  merely  an  attempt  to 
bridge  over  the  chasm  which  is  supposed  to  yawn  (objectively)  be- 
tween the  understanding  and  the  sense*  The  same  conception  is  em- 
ployed in  the  third  department  of  the  work,  and  on  a  large  scale,  aa 
furnishing  a  ground  in  the  reason  for  the  belief  of  a  comprehending 
agency  in  a  r^l  creation  of  the  universe. 

In  short,  his  full  meaning  is,  that  this  space-filling  force  is  tuhttaneey 
whilst  its  phenomena  are  the  sense  modes  of  its  manifestation.  It  is 
substantial  entity  in  space  as  opposed  to  non-ens. 

To  a  reflecting  mmd,  thinking  intensely  on  matter  and  substance, 
and  occupied,  perhaps,  by  some  such  theory  as  that  df  Boscovich,  the 
idea  may  have  often  occurred,  for  a  moment,  that  what  we  call  by 
these  names  may  be  an  energy,  a  constant  force,  space  rendered  im- 
penetrable, or  **  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  power  in  space."* 
There  may  have  occurred  something  like  the  an^iQov  of  Anaximander, 
or  the  kyky  the  mother  of  matter  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  which 
belonged  to  the  voifta  rather  than  to  the  aia^hjid ;  or  there  may  have 
been  some  similar  thought  which  mure  or  less  resembled  our  author's. 
But  whether  the  same  or  not,  it  i^,  as  hei-e  presented,  emphatically 
kit  conception ;  because  he  has  worked  it  out  in  a  system  of  his  own, 
which,  whether  true  or  not,  is  certainly  remarkable,  not  only  for  its 
scientific  beauty,  but  for  the  many  interesting  results  the  author 
seems  to  have  drawn  from  it  towards  the  building  of  an  a  priori  nat- 
ural philosophy  in  its  conditioning  principles.  The  fact  that  it  can 
be  made  to  harmonize  well  with  the  most  general  phenomena  of  a 
natui*e  of  things,  and  to  give  them  an  a  priori  interpretation  of  great 
simplicity  and  beauty,  is  alone  an  argument  of  weight  in  its  favor. 
It  is  certainly  enough  to  conciliate  the  reader  to  a  favorable  exami- 
nation. 

^  If  the  reviewer  may  be  pardoned  in  referring  to  some  statements  of  his  own 
in  a  work  entitled  Flato  Contra  Atheos,  page  279. 
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Sudi  has  been  its  effect  on  the  reyiewer,  although  there  are  diffi* 
colties  in  the  waj  of  its  full  reoeption,  which  he  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  overoome.  The  notion  of  substance  is  that  of  a  simple  unity,  or 
rather  one-ness ;  force,  on  the  other  hand,  ever  seensA  to  imply  a 
duality  of  opposition.  The  notion  of  substance,  or  at  least  of  mate- 
rial substance,  seems  to  be  that  oiesxens  not  only  wanting  but  exclu- 
ding the  conception  of  motion,  or  tendency  to  motion,  unless  as  super- 
induced ab  extra ;  force,  on  the  other  hand,  ever  seems  to  hold  die 
idea  of  motion,  or  tendency  to  motion,  or  that  resisted  tendency  which 
is  equilibrium  in  distinction  from  the  absolute  rest  of  immobility. 
Again,  there  are  the  cravings  of  the  understanding,  which  seems  im- 
peratively to  demand  a  notion  of  something  still  back  of  the  force,  of 
which  the  £brce  is^  and  thus  to  create  the  apprehension  of  falling  into 
one  of  those  amphibolies  which  arise  from  the  attempt  to  sublimate 
a  thought  into  an  occasion  for  objective  experience,  and  which  the 
author  has  himself,  in  so  masterly  a  maimer,  set  forth  in  respect  to 
the  difficulties  of  other  schools  in  Section  YL  Part  11.  of  this  book. 
With  respect  to  this  last  objection,  he  might  perhaps  resolve  it  into  a 
bad  habit  of  the  understanding  which  has  been  so  accustomed  to  re- 
gard the  notion  as  ever  lying  back  of,  or  under,  phenomena,  that  it 
rejects  it  when  at  last  it  actually  seems  to  make  its  appecarance  ;  but 
waiving  all  such  difficulties  we  can  only  say,  at  present,  that  we  have 
been  deeply  impressed  with  the  author's  view,  and  that,  with  some 
modifications  and  explanations,  we  might  be  prepared  to  accept  it  as 
containing  a  substantial  verity.  As  we  wish,  however,  to  find  room 
in  the  present  article  for  a  review  of  the  argument  against  the  sensa- 
tionalist ;  all  consideration  of  this  interesting  subject  of  the  space- 
filling force,  and  especially  of  the  views  to  which  it  leads,  of  the  su- 
pernatural and  the  absolute,  as  presented  in  the  third  part,  must  be 
necessarily  deferred  to  another  part  of  our  examination.  For  more 
in  reference  to  it,  in  the  work  itself,  the  reader  is  advised  to  study 
pages  383  and  555  in  continuation.  Our  further  sketch  is  also  de- 
ferred in  like  manner,  and  for  a  similar  reason ;  together  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  those  intensely  interesting  moral  and  theological,  topics 
which  the  author  so  ably  treats  in  his  third  department,  or,  The 
Beason. 

In  the  work  before  us,  the  examination  of  each  faculty  very  appro^ 
priately  closes  with  an  argument  to  prove  the  valid  being  of  the  ob- 
jects of  which  it  takes  cognizance.  First,  There  are  real  phenomena, 
and  there  are  real  things,  causes,  events,  etc    Secondly,  There  are 
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teal  mteHeefcilal  operatk»s,  sQch  as  poire  intuitions  of  time  and  spoee^ 
conjunctions  in  quantity,  collections  in  unity,  plurality  and  totality, 
dystfnctions  in  qoaKty,  together  with  certain  a  priori  cogniticms,  whicM 
cannot  be  created  from  sense,  or  come  from  any  reflection  on  sense 
that  does  not  bring  them  with  it  as  the  conditional  means  for  the  per- 
formance of  its  work ;  and  there  are  also  other  real  intellectual  ope* 
rations,  such  as  the  viewing  of  phenomena  in  one  whole  of  space  and 
time,  and  connecting  them  in  the  notions  substance,  cause,  etc.,  which 
never  could  have  come  from  any  objective  <^der  of  experience  mere* 
ly,  had  there  not  been,  in  the  mind  itself,  and  from  the  mind  itself, 
such  intuitions,  notions,  connections,  etc,  as  conditional  for  all  possi* 
ble  experience.  The  argument  thus,  in  both  departments,  of  the 
aense  and  of  the  understanding,  divides  itself  into  three  parts -*- 
a^glinst  the  materialist  or  sensationalist,— ^against  the  idealist, -^ and 
agalnfiLthe  sceptic  who  makes  use  of  the  war  and  contradictions  of 
the  two,  to  deny  all  grounds  for  a  true  belief  in  the  existende  of  any- 
thing either  objective  or  sobjeetive. 

The  argument  against  the  first  is  comparatively  easy.  Soma 
little  confusion  may  arise  from  allowing  him  to  use  the  word  reflec- 
tion, which  has  really  no  meaning  in  his  scheme,  and  only  serves  ai 
a  dehisive  foil  to  turn  away  objections  he  cannot  answer.  Some 
idight  difficulties,  too,  arise  from  confounding  the  sense  as  a  field,  or 
cme  of  the  fields,  for  thi.  (>peration  of  the  intellectual  energy,  with  tha 
sensitive  powers  that  fuynish  the  objects  on  which  it  energizes,  and 
16  which  sensitive  power's  the  name,  the  «e7t^,  truly  belongs,  when 
employed  by  itself  to  denote  a  department  <3^  our  nature.  Thos^ 
leaving  out  the  terms,  sense  and  understanding,  we  may  speak' of  the 
intellectual  agency  as  comCructing  phen(Hnena  in  form,  in  quantity, 
and  quality,  and  of  the  same  or  another  intellectual  agency,  as  con- 
nscHng  things  and  events  in  substanee  and  cansaHty.  Whether  wa 
fegard  them  as  two  distinct  faculties,  or  the  same  faculty  energizing 
<m  two  distinct  fields,  and  in  two  distinct  ways,  must  depend  upon 
other  parts  of  our  psychological  scheme ;  but  on  either  view,  it  re^* 
afains,  with  equal  consistency,  that  the  intelleetual  agency,  with  the 
Goastmctions,  connectionB,  intmtions,  and  notiobs  it  brings  with  it  as 
the  li^t  in  which  it  Works,  are  high  above,,  that  is,  are  distinct  irom 
and  transcend  all  sensatton  afid  all  experienee.  They  are  brought 
into  the  field  of  the  sense,  not  found  there.' 

There  is,  we  think,  some  of  the  same  confusion  which  Inay  arise 
from  the  careless  reading  of  our  author,  not  from  the  want  of  the  uU 
most  deamess  in  the  use  of  terme,  for  we  thiak  he  has  seldom  beta 
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surpassed  in  this  respect,  but  because  it  may  not  be  borne  in  mind 
that  he  departs  from  Kant  and  others  of  the  kindred  school^  in  bring* 
ing  the  notions  of  quantity  and  quality  into  the  field  of  the  sense, 
rather  than  of  the  understanding.  .  The  difference,  however,  we 
think,  is  more  apparent  than  real.  Kant  restricts  the  sense  to  the 
first  of  the  views  we  have  taken  of  it,  as  furnishing  content  merely 
for  perception.  The  author  gives  it  a  larger  range,  and  "  includes 
within  it  an  intellectual  agency  competent  to  complete  the  perception," 
p.  158.  How  far  this  may  be  in  itself  correct,  or  how  far  this  re- 
stricting of  one  field  and  enlarging  of  the  other  may  be  merely  for 
the  advantage  it  affords  in  presenting  what  is  conceived  to  be  a  more 
symmetrical  view  of  the  mind's  operation,  we  do  not  now  inquire. 
Bather,  h(twever,  than  admit  that  these  mtuitions  of  time  and  space, 
these  cognitions  of  unity,  totality,  etc,  could  be  given  by  the  mere 
sense,  we  should  altogether  prefer  Kant's  division,  however  ill  pro- 
portioned it  might  seem  to  make  the  map  of  the  mind.  It  is  dear, 
however,  that  the  author,  although  classifying  these  cognitions  and 
intuitions  under  the  sense,  never  intended  to  make  them  the  product 
of  sensation  in  the  sense  of  Locke,  nor  of  any  barren  reflection 
mirroring  in  a  blank  mind  only  what  sense  had  given  it  Proof  abun- 
dant of  this  may  be  found  in  almost  every  part  of  his  ailment,  and 
we  should  not  at  all  have  dwelt  upon  it,  had  it  not  been  for  the  possi- 
bility that  some  might  carelessly  regard  him  as  thus  deriving  from 
the  sense  whatever  he  treats  of  as  being  in  the  field  of  the  sense. 

The  opposite  view  is  justly  styled  materialisno^  from  its  inevitable 
tendency.  Writers  may  differ  much  from  what  their  systems  would 
make  them,  and  this  because  their  souls  have  been  formed  under  fiur 
different  influences.  Locke,  although  originating  a  philosophy  iden- 
tical with  that  which  Condoroet  carried  to  pure  atheism  and  material- 
ism, was  a  devout  man,  who  feared  the  Lord  and  reverenced  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Cousin,  who  finds  so  much  sensualism  in  Locke's 
philosophy,  is,  to  say  the  least,  in  nowise  distinguished  for  any  of 
that  true  spirituality  which  comes  from  a  hearty  love  of  God's  writ* 
ten  revelation,  and  the  Christianity  which  has  ever  been  taught  in 
the  Church.  Edwards  may  have  carried  Locke's  doctrine  of  sen- 
sation and  motive  to  the  very  borders  of  a  physical  fatalism,  (althou^ 
the  reviewer  is  far  from  coinciding  in  any  such  opinion,)  and  yet 
who  could  doubt  the  high  spirituality  of  Edwards,  living  as  he  did, 
ever  in  holy  communion  with  *<the  things  unseen  and  eternal,'' 
or  even  institute  a  comparison  between  it  and  that  of  the  boasting 
German  idealists,  or  of  any  even  of  those  more  serious  minds  among 
them  who  profess  a  form  of  evangelical  mysticism. 
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But  whilst  we  cannot  always  judge  men  hj  their  philosophical 
system,  the  system  itself  must  manifest  its  tendency,  and  it  is  this 
alternate  tendency  which  alone  furnishes  its  most  appropriate  name« 
Says  the  pious  author  of  the  Ilorae  Solitariae,  "^  The  false  or  heathen 
philosophy  which  derives  all  knowledge  from  sensation,  naturally 
enough  ends  there."  It  cannot  get  above  its  source,  and  however 
much  it  may  be  buoyed  up,  for  a  time,  by  props  drawn  from  an  ear" 
lier  and  a  better  philosophy,  must  at  last  terminate  in  denying  the 
reality  of  anything  above  sense,  and,  finally,  of  the  sense  or  sen- 
tiency  itself  as  having  any  true  entity  aside  from  the  body  ihsXfeeU. 

Thus  viewed  the  argument  against  the  sensationalist  is  dear  and 
direct.  It  is  simply  throwing  on  him  the  whole  onu^  probandu  Con- 
cede to  him  all  the  advantage  of  holding,  in  some  way,  to  a  blank 
spirituality  (if  he  would  not  wish  to  rank  with  those  who  deny  all  but 
matter)  and  yet  he  is  not  essentially  helped.  He  is  to  show  how  cer* 
tain  things  can  ever  get  into  this  capacity  from  the  sense,  unless  put 
into  the  sense  by  the  very  mind  that  is  to  receive  and  reflect  them 
back  again.  We  meet  him  with  the  common  sense  argument  (for  if 
there  can  be  an  aigument  drawn  wholly  ftt>m  sense  this  is  one)  that 
he  is  trying  to  get  out  of  a  thing  what  was  never  in  it — a  feat  which 
no  mere  capacity,  or  faculty,  or  blank  power  of  reflection,  can  ever 
accomplish.  He  is  reversing  the  famous  maxim  of  his  older  brethren, 
de  nihilo  fUkUy  in  the  very  case  where  it  is  most  applicable^  He  is 
trying  to  get  something  out  of  nothing ;  for  he  does  this  who  attempts 
to  bring  more  out  of  less.  In  other  words,  he  is  deducing  very  great 
effects  from  causes  altogether  inadequate.  There  is  an  immense 
range  of  the  mind  which  can  neither  be  originally  extracted  from 
sense,  nor  regarded  as  having  grown  out  of  it.  It  would  comprehend 
in  fact,  all  above  mere  feeling — all  that  involves  the  conception  of 
space  and  time. 

Let  us  suppose  such  a  blank  spirituality  slumbering  in  connection 
with  a  power  of  sensation  which  is  to  furnish  it  with  its  ideas^  and 
which  is  itself  as  yet  unawakened.  The  former  is  to  receive,  and 
reflect  upon,  only  what  it  may  derive  from  the  latter.  Nihil  in  tn- 
teUectu  quod  non  priue  in  sensu.  It  is  not  only  the  occasion,  but  the 
very  containing  and  developing  seed  whence  is  to  grow  up  all  future 
knowledge !  In  these  circumstances  the  sense  is  once  aroused  to 
sentiency ;  suppose  by  the  puncture  of  some  sharp  instrument  in  the 
*  brain  or  material  sensorium.  It  feels  its  first  feeling,  and  transmits 
it  to  the  blank  intelligence  above.  We  might  speculate  on  this  one 
feelingj  and  show  that  even  here  the  awaking  mind  must  receive^  of 
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rather  perceive,  what  ooald  not  have  been  in  the  Benae.  Here  is 
change,  here  is  eu$  and  nan-ene,  here  is  unity,  here  is  the  diversity  of 
being  and  not  being.  All  this,  too,  might  be  fairij  supposed  ci  the 
pore  inner  sense,  once,  in  some  way  aroused  to  a  consciousness  that 
it  is.  But  we  pass  on.  The  sensibility  goes  to  sleep  again,  and  is 
again  aroused  by  a  similar  token  from  the  objective  workL  It 
feels  its  second  feeling,  and  transmits  it  to  the  blank  spirituality 
above.  Like  causes  must  produce  like  effects.  This  second  feel* 
ing  is  Mke  the  first,  and  can,  therefore,  only  bring  to  the  mind  a 
like  result  If  there  be  a  difference,  either  from  excess  or  diminu* 
tton  in  the  second,  or  from  the  addition  of  something  from  the  first 
still  remauiing  in  the  sentiency,  it  can  be  no  difference  of  kind, 
but  only  of  degree,  or  intensity.  It  will  be  just  the  same  sensation 
(in  kind)  over  again,  giving  no  other  product  in  the  soul,  or  at 
the  utmost,  only  a  plus  or  minus  of  sensation,  such  as  might  have 
been  given  by  the  first  impression  on  the  sensorium,  had  it  been  so 
proportioned  in  force  and  direction.  But  here  we  are  met  by  the 
startling  fact,  that  there  is  connected  with  this  second  feeling  s<mie- 
thing  which  was  not  in  the  first.  It  is,  too,  not  a  mere  difference  of 
intensity,  or  even  variety  of  sensation,  but  something  radically  die» 
tinct  in  kind.  There  is  the  cognition  of  something  as  past,  or  of 
poitnees,  if  we  may  employ  such  a  term.  There  is  an  intuition  ei 
time.  The  soul  is  awakened  to  find  this  within  herself.  8he  is 
aroused  by  the  sensation,  but  it  is  of  herself  she  knows  she  has  been 
sleeping.  It  is  from  her  own  h'ght,  and  not  from  any  refiecCiag  badk 
on  sense  what  sense  has  given,  that  she  knows  there  has  been  a  he* 
fore,  that  there  is  a  now,  and  that  there  is  coming  a  hereafter.  This 
intuition  of  time  alone,  thtis  coming  from  herself,  though  kindred 
from  without,  lights  up  far  and  wide  the  interior  of  her  being,  and 
shows  her  that  it  is  no  void  place,  but  well  supplied  with  goodly  store 
of  intuitions,  cognitions,  notions,  ideas,  ready  instantaneously  to  give 
forth  their  own  illumination,  whenever  the  objects  are  presented 
which  they  are  adapted  to  embrace  in  their  beholding.  We  may  be 
years  in  taking  a  full  inventory  of  this  spiritual  house,  ravttig  n/y 
olxlag  rtjg  dxBiQonoitJToVf  but  as  neither  sense,  nor  even  consciousness 
gave  ihcm  existence,  so  can  neither,  by  its  absence,  detract  aught 
from  the  constant  reality  of  their  being. 

The  same  arguments  might  be  applied  to  all  our  perceptions  of 
space,  of  figure,  of  quantity,  of  quality.  Sense  cannot  answer  the 
question  when,  and  it  remains  equally  silent  to  the  question  where* 
We  feel  hardness,  we  sec  colors,  we  hear  sounds,  and  these  singly  ot 
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combined  prodaoe  sensatioiui  of  yarying  intensity,  but  it  is  only  in  the 
light  wkich  the  pure  spirituality  sheds  upon  them  that  we  perceive 
unity,  or  doality,  or  plurality,  or  totality,  or  number,  or  ratio,  or  iig^ 
nre  even ;  for  these  can  be  only  seen  in  the  intuition  of  space  which 
sense  cannot  give.  And  so,  a  fortiori,  may  we  say,  that  it  is  by  a 
still  higher  knowledge  of  the  soul  we  know  that  phenomena  must  in- 
here in  substance,  and  cohere  in  mutual  causality.^ 

Sense  may  draw  its  line  upon  the  retina,  or  the  brain,  or  the  last 
matter  that  intervenes,  but  the  spirit,  measures  it  by  its  own  canon  of 
fltraigfatness.  So  also  it  may  protract  its  varied  lines,  but  the  soul 
surveys  their  relations  by  its  own  ideas  of  parallelism,  angularity, 
rectangularity,  ratio,  equality,'  etc  If  it  be  said,  that  these  are  mani- 
festly furnished  by  sense,  we  appeal  to  the  fact  that  they  are  nowhere 
found  throughout  the  sensible  world  in  their  perfection.  There  are 
no  perfectly  straight  lines  lying,  as  the  old  Greek  geometers  defined 
them,  ^  iffov,  equally  between  their  extreme  points.  There  are  no 
perfectly  stradght  lines  exactly  parallel ;  there  are  no  perfect  cirdes. 
Sense  and  experience,  the  more  minutely  they  are  examined,  are 
found  never  to  come  to  the  perfect  ideal  models  which  the  mind  has 
tomehow  got  into  its  possession.  They  could,  therefore,  never  have 
given  Qs  these  ideal  standards,  because,  without  such  previous  ideal, 
we  coidd  never  know  how  much  the  sensible  imitations  were  bekyw 
ity  or,  in  fact,  that  they  were  below  it  at  alL  We  may  talk  as  we 
will  of  the  association  of  ideas,  but  if  the  chain  is  not  originally  fas- 
tened to  something  permanently  in  the  mind,  and  which  regulates  the 
whole  assoeifltion,  how  shall  we  ever  mount  up  by  it  into  the  mind 
itself.  It  is  maintained  that  though  imperfect  they  are  near  enough 
to  the  truth  to  represent  the  perfect  idea,  and  that  so  the  mind  reaches 
down  and  gets  it  from  this  representation?  But  what  is  meant? 
What  is  representation  but  a  throwing  back  of  what  had  been  im- 
parted. It  ever  of  necessity  implies  an  original ;  and  by  what  does 
the  mind  correct  the  imperfect  copy  afler  it  has  thus  got  it  in  pos* 
session? 

The  mathematician  may  make  his  demonstration  from  a  very  ill 

1  Every  time  we  read  Plato's  ailment  in  the  Phacdon  respecting  these  "  remi- 
niscences ''  of  the  Tid  wov,  t6  nttl^,  etc^  we  are  the  more  and  more  convinced, 
that,  instead  of  being  the  egregioos  quibble  which  some  pronounce  it,  it  is  abso^ 
lately  unanswerable.  ^ 

^  The  idea  of  equality  comes  into  that  of  straightneu.  Evenly  —  that  is,  nothing 
on  one  side  that  is  not  on  the  other.  The  modem  definition  substitutes  a  differ- 
ent and  ku  simple  notion. 

Vol.  VIIL  No.  29.  18 
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drawn  diagram,  because  he  easily  rectifies  it,  in  his  mind's  eye,  irom 
his  own  pure  ideal ;  and  so  it  is  near  enough  for  his  purpose,  though 
a  clumsy  obtuse  angle  may  have  to  represent  rectangularity.  The 
accomplished  musician  can  use  a  very  imperfect  instrument,  and  enjoy 
the  intellectual  pleasure  of  the  harmony/  notwithstanding  some  grat- 
ings on  the  sense,  because  he  mentally  brings  up  its  Jarring  strings  to 
the  perfect  attuning  of  his  own  mind.  It  is  enough  if  it  suggest  the 
perfect  chords  which  the  musician's  soul  knows  so  welL  But  where 
would  either  of  them  be,  if  they  had  no  other,  and  never  could  have 
any  other,  standard  than  could  be  obtained  from  die  clumsy  diagram, 
or  the  ill-tuned  piano.  In  short,  there  cannot  well  be  conceived  a 
grosser  hytteron  proteron  than  that  which  derives  the  rule,  or,  in 
general,  the  accuracy  of  the  rule,  from  the  very  imperfection  whose 
deficiency  it  is  brought  to  measure. 

We  see  that  the  line  is  strmght,  and  that  the  spaces  are  equal,  be- 
cause we  a  priori  know  what  straightness  and  equality  are.  The 
seeing  is  determined  by  the  knowing.  Otherwise  there  would  have 
been  immeasurable  diversity,  and  no  unity,  or  approach  to  unity, 
either  of  name  or  idea.  The  word  tuggest  will  not  remove  the  diffi- 
culty for  the  disciple  of  Mill  and  Locke.  It  is  a  term  which  belongs 
to  the  other  schooL  The  imperfect  approach  cannot  create  the  ideal 
rule,  but  it  may  very  well  put  the  soul  in  mind  (if  we  may  use  the 
familiar  expression)  of  one  it  had  before. 

Nihil  in  inteUectu  quod  non  prius  in  sentu.  We  would  not  be  so 
extravagant  as  to  invert  this  famous  maxim,  and  say  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  sense  which  was  not  previously  in  the  intellect ;  but  in  view 
of  what  has  been  said,  we  may  maintain,  that  little  or  nothing  in  the 
aentiency,  or  which  comes  from  the  sentiency,  would  i4[>pear  what  it 
does  appear,  were  it  not  for  its  connection  with  the  intellect,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  light  giving  spirituality  above.  Even  the  sense, 
says  Aristotle,  is  not  wholly  alogal — ovj  oJtf  aXoyi^  hoi  to  atc&t^i" 
nop  ^eiij  dp  rig  Qaditas  ;by  which  he  evidently  means,  that  what  the 
sense  has  in  itself  is  rationalized,  and  made  different  from  what  it 
would  be,  by  its  connection  with  a  higher  or  lower  intellect.  We  see 
nothing  as  we  should  see  it,  if  we  had  only  sense  and  a  blank  spirit- 
uality,—  even  admitting  that  that  were  possible.  Every  reader  must 
be  familiar  with  examples  in  which  our  intuitions,  our  notions,  or,  if 
any  choose  to  call  them  such,  our  assumptions,  be  they  original  or  ac- 
quired, do  greatly  vary  our  perceptions,  aind  even,  sometimes,  the  very 

^  It  may  seem  a  paradoxj  but  in  thi^i  way,  a  scientific  musician  might  be  less 
offended  by  a  poor  instrument)  than  one  who  had  a  good  car  and  no  science. 
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sensations  themselves.  Our  perceptions  of  distance  ever  depend  on 
an  assumed  size,  and  even  here  we  get  nothing  absolute,  because  on 
the  other  hand  our  perceptions  of  size  do  ever  depend  on  an  as- 
8omed  distance,  either  spontaneously  taken,  or  given  to  us  by  circum- 
stances. We  speak  of  the  real  size  of  objects.  But  how  shaU  we 
ascertain  it  as  matter  of  sense?  Not  even  the  famous  Auguste 
Compte,  with  all  his  parade  of  ^  experience  "  and  '^  positive  knowl- 
edge," could  give  us  the  mathematical  formula  for  this  apparently 
simplest  of  all  problems.  No  man  on  earth  can  make  a  definition  of 
it,  that  does  not  immediately  involve  something  out  of  what  might 
seem  to  be  a  direct  perception  of  size  itself,  or,  in  other  words,  de- 
mand an  ideal  measure.  I  look  out  of  my  window  in  the  evening, 
and  behold  what  appears  to  be  a  great  light  For  some  reason,  I 
had  fixed  its  locality  across  au  extended  valley.  This  was  my  notion^ 
my  understanding.  It  makes  no  difference  now  whence  that  under- 
standing came,  and  whether  original  or  acquired.  It  had  its  instan- 
taneous effect  upon  the  perception.  Again,  some  cause  modifies  it, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  the  place  of  the  phenomenon  is  just  across 
the  street  Not  only  the  perception,  but  the  very  sensation  is  changed. 
There  is  a  dwindling  at  once  in  brightness  and  size,  and  all  that  re- 
mains is  the  dq^fpearance  of  a  dim  candle  in  the  window  of  a  neigh- 
boring house. 

This  is  a  familiar  case ;  and  yet  it  might  be  shown  that  almost  all 
the  affirmations  of  our  senses,  instead  of  giving  us  the  most  direct 
knowledge,  as  some  would  say,  do,  in  a  similar  manner,  involve  some 
hypothesis,  and  are  liable  to  similar  modifications.  Unless  rectified 
by  a  continual  judgment,  of  which,  in  its  intuitive  rapidity  and  fre- 
qneney  we  take  no  notice  until  revealed  to  us  in  the  analysis  of  per- 
spective science,  the  mere  sensual  revelations  of  our  eyes  would  often 
be  distorted  and  delusive  pictures.  Hardly  anything  appears  to  one 
sense  exactly  acoording  to  what  another  sense,  or  the  understanding, 
judging  according  to  another  sense,  would  pronounce  reality ;  and  it 
may  be  unhesitatingly  affirmed,  that  we  never  see  anything  of  its 
true  shape  from  whatever  position  it  may  be  viewed.  We  talk  of 
eorrecting  one  sense  by  another,  as  though  that  would  help  the  pres- 
ent difficulty,  or  repair  the  broken  arches  of  the  materialist's  crum- 
bling bridge.  We  need  again  some  plank  from  the  other  shore.  We 
bring  in  again  the  thought  of  a  rule  or  model  out  of  sense.  In 
affirming  that  we  correcf  one  sense  by  another,  there  is  of  course 
implied  some  higher  standard  than  either.  Without  it  we  have 
no  means  of  determining  which  is  most  correct,  and  therefore  best 
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entitled  to  be  used  as  a  measure  for  the  other,  or  how  far  one  or  both 
fall  below  the  standard  of  absolute  Gorrectness.  Without  th]%  it 
would  be  like  measuring  the  yard  bj  the  foot,  and  then  the  foot  by 
its  'assumed  multiple  the  yard. 

Education,  arts,  associations^  do  all,  on  the  same  principle,  vary 
our  perceptions,  and  make  them  to  c^pear  different  from  what  they 
<^therwise  would  have  done.  One  man  sees  that  in  the  pieture  which 
another  does  not  see ;  and  this  too  from  no  deficieney  in  the  mere 
sense,  or  of  viyidness  of  painting  on  the  retina,  or  on  the  brain* 
One  man  hears  a  voice  in  the  music,  the  other  cannot  hear,  although 
it  may  be  endowed  with  even  more  correctness  and  power  of  the 
mere  acoustic  organ.  Cicero  in  a  most  striking  maimer  adverts  te 
this  dependence  of  perception  on  the  inner  state  of  the  soul  — -  ^  Quam 
multa  vident  pictores  in  umfaris  et  in  eminentia  quae  nos  mm  vid^ 
mus ;  quam  nuiHa  quae  nos  fugiunt  in  caatu  exaudinnt  in  eo  genece 
exerdtafi.^  To  use  the  language  of  the  authw,  p.  244,  though  tup^ 
plied  to  a  somewhat  different  purpose,  '^the  inlelleet  fiUe  up  the 
ehasoofi  which  may  have  been  txuly  voids  in  the  sensation,  and,  by 
reconstruction,  restores  again  the  original,  guided  by  the  eontenft 
which  is  given ;"  or,  as  we  mi^t  say. in  the  present  cases,  guided  by 
its  own  ideal  in  supplying  the  defects  of  the  oonteftt^  or  in  oorreeting 
its  perversities  and  redundancies. 

These  views  are  strongly  confirmed  by  the  examples  which  the 
author  brings  forward  in  his  section  entitled  <<  Colligation  of  Facts'* 
for  the  objective  law  of  the  sense.  We  are  inclined,  however,  to 
suspect  him  of  error  when  he  says,  p.  252,  that  ^  all  coiyoining  into 
figure,  or  giving  shape  or  outline  of  object,  by  the  ear,  is  impracti- 
cable/' If  the  general  philosophy  he  has  so  clearly  presented,  be 
correct,  the  eye  has  doubtless  a  great  superiority  in  awakening  sndi 
pereeptions,  (and  this  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  argument  there) 
but  not  the  exclusive  power.  We  cannot  easily  decide  how  small  an 
avenue  may  be  wide  enough  for  the  soul's  cognitions,  not  to  eome  in, 
as  the  disciple  of  Mill  would  say,  but  to  go  forth  to  the  shaping  of 
the  chaotic  notices  in  the  sensibility.  Even  the  inner  sense  alone 
might  awaken  the  ideas  of  number  in  all  their  immensely  varied  re* 
ktions.    Whatever  su^ests  the  d  priori  thought  of  distance,^  from 

1  Acad.  Prior.  U.  7. 

■-*  It  would  be  the  third  in  order  of  the  elementary  cognitions  which  the  soul 
employs  in  giving  form  to  the  sensation, — ens,  ex-istens,  di-stanSy  —  the  first,  the 
being  of  that  which  is  perceived ;  the  second,  its  being  as  distinct  from  the  per- 
cipient ;  the  third,  its  separation,  away  from  the  perdpient 
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or  towards,  or,  in  o&er  words,  of  separation  from  the  percipient  in 
space,  may,  in  time,  bring  out  all  the  other  perceptions  of  figore. 
The  fact  of  snch  perception  being  achieved  through  a  low  or  obscure 
organ  of  sense,  would  strongly  prove  that,  for  the  completion  of  the 
process  in  all,  there  is  required  a  pure  spiritual  euemplagtic  operation 
from  the  mind  itself.  The  delusion  which  makes  us  believe  that  we 
act  only  feel,  but  perceive 'directly  by  the  organ,  has  come  from  the 
ease  and  rapidity  of  construction  through  the  finer  feeling  of  the 
eye.  In  tracing  the  slower  process  through  the  other  senses,  in 
which  we  are  distinctly  conscious  of  almost  every  step  the  mind  takes 
in  completing  the  perception,  we  more  readily  admit  the  belief  in  a 
-purely  intellectual  act,  which,  if  necessary  in  one,  is  necessary  in  aD, 
to  give  form  to  the  content  in  sensation.  There  can  be  but  little 
doubt,  that  had  the  whole  human  race  been  confined  to  the  organ  of 
hearing,  there  might  in  time  have  been  suggested  by  it,  distance, 
figure,  sixe,  hardness,  etc  —  that  is,  in  a  highly  improved  state ;  and 
this  would  consist,  not  merely  in  an  increased  sensual  acuteness  of 
the  organ,  but  in  a  higher  and  readier  facility  of  adapting  to  its  sen- 
sitive notices  the  forth-going  cognitions  of  the  intelligence.  There 
would  be  no  extravagance  in  supposing  this  carried  so  far  as  to  make 
it  perfectly  natural  and  proper  to  say,  It  sounds  hard,  and  soft,  or 
round,  or  square,  or  even  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  presence 
and  qualities  of  objects  which  we  now  think  of  as  pertaining  solely 
to  the  eye.  And  so  in  respect  to  the  deficiency  of  sight  The  senses 
may  all  be  said  to  vary  in  two  ways — in  distinctness,  and  in  strength 
of  impression.  In  the  first  of  these,  the  eye  is  preeminent ;  in  the 
second,  it  is  the  lowest  in  the  organic  scale.  Yet,  still  there  can 
hardly  be  a  donbt,  that  if  we  had  only  the  sense  of  seeing,  without 
muscular  feeling  or  the  power  of  locomotion,  there  would  be  enou^ 
of  force  in  the  eye  to  call  out  of  the  mind  its  dynamical  cognitions, 
and  through  these  to  introduce  it  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  world 
of  dynamical  causation. 

The  common  explanation  of  correcting  one  sense  by  another, 
strongly  suggests  an  argument  in  the  Theaetetus  of  Plato,  that  some 
might  regard  as  involving  mere  verbal  fallacies,  but  which,  we  think, 
wiU  bear  the  closest  examination  into  its  substantial  soundness.  It 
is  to  show,  that  as  each  sense  has  its  separate  office  for  distiact  sen- 
tiences, and  that  what  we  become  sentient  of  by  one  sense,  we  can- 
not become  sentient  of  by  another ;  it  therefore  follows,  that  whatever 
notions  or  thoughts  have  reference  alike  to  two  or  more  senses,  and 
may  be  equaUy  predicated  of  the  objects  of  each^  could  have  come 
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from  neither,  but  must  hare  belonged  to  tbe  spiritual  mind,  and  bavo 
been  seen  by  it  in  its  own  light,  and  not  through  the  sense.  We  hope 
our  readers  will  pardon  us  in  giving  a  short  extract  from  this  inter- 
esting dialogue :  — 

Soc,  1    Sense  you  said  was  knowledge, 

Theaet    Just  so. 

Soc,  Should  I  ask  yon  then,  By  wliat  does  a  man  sec  the  white  and  the 
bkick,  and  by  what  does  he  hear  the  acute  and  the  grave  ?  You  would  say, 
I  think,  by  the  eyes  and  the  ears. 

Theaet    I  certainly  would. 

Soc,  The  free  and  easy  use  of  words  without  too  strict  a  regard  to  the 
mere  niceties  of  language  is,  in  general,  not  only  to  be  allowed  but  oommend- 
ed.  Nevertheless  we  are  sometimes  compelled  to  take  a  contraiy  course. 
Aft  now,  for  example,  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  that  I  should  take  a  tight 
hold  of  your  answer,  my  dear  boy,  in  order  to  show  wherein  it  is  not  exactly 
right.  For  look  carefully  now  —  which  answer  would  have  been  most  cor- 
rect ?  to  say  that  the  eyes  are  that  by  '-*  which  we  see,  or  Ovrough  which  we 
see  ?  and  so  of  the  ears. 

Theaet,  As  it  now  appears  to  me,  they  are  the  means  or  organs  tkrovgh 
which  we  perceive  their  respective  objects,  rather  than  by  which. 

Soc.  True,  my  boy,  fisr  it  would  be  an  awfiil  thing,  indeed,  were  it  so 
that  there  sit  within  us  many  independent  sentiences  like  tJie  Greeks  in  the 
wooden  horse,  instead  of  their  all  tending  together  to  one -^  call  it  soul  or 
what  you  will — by  which,  yet  through  these  senses,  we  become  sentient  of 
all  sensibles.  (Thus  it  is  by  the  soul,  through  the  organs  of  sense,  that  we 
become  even  sentient.)  But  more  —  could  you  also  grant  me  this,  that  what 
you  become  sentient  of  throttgh  one  sense,  you  cannot  posably  become  sen- 
tient of  through  another  sense  ?  '  As,  for  example,  what  you  become  sentient 
of  through  the  hearing,  you  cannot  become  sentient  of  through  the  sight, 
and  again,  what  you  become  sentient  of  through  the  sight,  you  cannot  become 
sentient  of  through  die  hearing.    Do  you  grant  this  ? 

Theaet,    Most  certainly. 

Soc.  If  then  you  have  any  thought  or  nodon  in  your  mind  about  both 
sensations,  you  could  not  have  become  sentient  of  it  either  through  the  one 
or  the  other,  seeing  that  it  is  a  notion  that  belongs  to  both. 

Theaet.    It  would  seem  impossible. 

1  Plato  Theaetetus,  184,  B. 

^  The  distinction  in  the  original  is  made  by  the  use  of  the  dative  in  the  one 
cose,  and  9id  with  the  Genitive,  in  the  other.  The  first  denotes  the  agent,  the 
second  the  orgftn. 

■  The  ohjector  would  pronounce  this  a  verbal  fallacy.  We  do  see  and  hnr  the 
fame  thing^  he  would  say.  Bnt  this  is  the  very  point  in  question.  Bo  we  hear 
and  see,  or  bear  or  see,  things  at  all  ?  Or  do  we  hear  its  sound,  and  see  its  fig- 
ure, and  taste  its  savor,  and  smell  its  odor,  and  feel  its  hardness  ?  If  there  is 
any  thought  which  belongs  no  more  to  one  sense  than  to  another,  are  we  sentient 
of  it  by  either,  or  by  both,  or  are  we  sentient  of  it  at  all  ? 
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S0C.  Take  wmd  and  atom  tfaea-- have  yoa  tUt  tlioai^  the  nine  b 
xespect  to  both,  that  ihey  are  ? 

TheaeL    I  have. 

iSbc.  And  alflo  the  thought  that  each  is  (not  simply  different  but)  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  the  other,  while  it  is  the  same  with  itself  ? 

Theaet,    Why  surely. 

Soc.    And  moreover  that  both  are  two,  and  each  is  one  ? 

TheaeL    That,  too,  beyond  all  doubt. 

Soc.  Through  what,  then,  have  you  all  these  notions  concerning  the  two  ? 
For  neither  through  the  hearing,  nor  the  sight,  is  it  possible  to  receive  any 
sneh  common  thought  And  now  I  will  give  you  another  proof  in  this.  For 
enppose  if  such  a  case  were  conceivable,  that  in  respect  to  both,  tiiat  is,  sound 
ftnd  color,  we  were  examining  this  question,  namely,  whether  they  were  salt 
or  not,  either  one  or  both — you  know  very  well  by  what  you  would  make 
the  examination,  and  that  this  would  not  be  sight,  nor  hearing,  but  something 
else. 

TheaeL    It  would  be  the  sentient  power  that  resides  in  the  tongne. 

Soc.  Yery  welL  Now  tell  me  again.  Through  what  does  that  power 
operate  which  manifests  to  you  vdut  relates  to  all  the  senses,  as  much  as  to 
these  two  just  mentioned  —  I  mean  such  common  notions  as  those  to  which 
yon  give  the  names,  (or  of  which  you  say)  it  is,  at  ilis  not,  etc.^  besides  the 
others  of  which  we  just  now  asked. 

Theaet,  It  is  substance  and  being  you  are  now  talking  about,  and  not-be- 
ing, and  likeness  and  unlikeness,  and  identity,  and  diversity  and  moreover 
oneness  and  number  generally.  It  is  clear,  too,  that  your  question  has  re- 
spect to  even  and  odd,  together  with  all  those  notions  of  number  that  are 
involved  in  them.  And  you  mean  to  ask — through  what  one  of  the  bodily 
organs  we  become  sentient  of  these,  as  we  became  sentient  of  the  other  first 
mentioned  (namely,  colors,  sounds,  etc.)  through  the  organ  of  sense  and  by 
the  soul. 

Soc.  Most  admirably  done,  my  boy  Theaetetus — you  take  me  well. 
That  is  just  what  I  meant  to  ask. 

Theaet.  By  Zeus,  then,  Master  Socrates,  I  can  give  you  no  other  answer 
than  that  there  seems  to  me  to  be  no  such  organ  or  organs  at  all  for  these  as 
in  the  former  cases,  (that  is,  we  are  not  sentient  of  them  at  all  or  derive 
them  through  sense)  but 'the  soul  itself,  as  it  seems,  both  by  and  throvgh  Itself, 
sees  all  these  notions  which  we  have  in  common  respecting  them  all. 

Soe.  Beautifully  answered.  You  are  indeed  a  beautifid  boy  now,  The- 
aetetus, and  not  at  all  homely,  as  Theodorus  represented  you.  And  besides 
llie  beaaty  of  it,  you  have  done  me  a  great  fiivor  in  delivering  me  from  the 
necessity  of  quite  a  long  explanation ;  since  to  yourself  it  thus  appears,  that 
some  things  the  sojil  looks  at  and  sees,  itself,  and  in  and  through  itself,  whilst 
the  knowledge  of  others  it  derives  through  the  organs  of  the  body.  But  to 
what  class  would  you  assign  these  —  beauty  and  the  contrary,  good  and  evil  ? 

Theaet,  To  the  latter  class  most  certainly.  These,  above  all  things,  does 
the  soul  survey  in  their  being,  and  in  their  mutual  relations,  ever,  in  so  do- 
ing, calling  up  within  herself ,  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  fiiture.** 
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In  other  words,  odor,  and  aoand,  and  hard,  and  sweet,  the  soul 
becomes  sentient  of  through  the  organs  of  sense,  hot  unity  and  nam- 
ber,  and  identity  and  likeness,  etc,  together  with  the  good  and  the 
beautiful,  and  their  contraries,  she  sees  both  by  and  through  herself, 
because  these  notions,  or  knowledges,  are  in  herself,  and  never  came 
out  of  sense,  nor  from  any  blank  reflecti<m  of,  or  reflecting  mi,  what 
was  merely  given  by  the  sense. 

The  followers  of  Mill  would  claim  to  be  the  common  sense  school. 
Their  explanations,  they  would  say,  are  easy —  their  terms  intelligi- 
ble  to  the  common  mind.  They  involve  none  of  that  mystical  jargon 
which  belongs  to  the  ^*  exploded  doctrine  of  innate  ideas.**  But  will 
this  claim  bear  the  test  of  carefnl  examination  ?  There  has  been 
already  shown,  we  think,  the  utter  barrenness  of  their  word  reflection. 
Another  explanation  in  very  common  use  with  some  is  made  by  the 
still  more  notionless  word  capacity.  There  is  no  mystery  in  the 
mind's  operations  if  we  only  suppose  it  to  have  a  capacity  for  this, 
and  for  that.  But  pray— what  is  a  capacity?  It  is  a  plaoe  f<Mr 
holding -^d€Xfu(o#  Ti.  yfh&a  we  say,  moreover,  the  soal  hoM  a  ca* 
pacity,  we  only  double  the  figure,  and  it  makes  it  thus  doubly  un- 
meaning. It  then  becomes  a  capacity  holding  a  capacity,  or  a  capa- 
city for  a  capacity,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

But  granting  that  there  may  be  such  a  merely  holding-place,  or 
vacuum,  in  the  soul, — the  question  still  remuns.  We  have  not  ad- 
vanced a  hair's  breadth  towards  its  solution.  How  do  the  intuitions, 
notions,  ideas,  aforesaid,  ever  get  into  it  ?  If  they  are  there  a  priori^ 
then  are  they  innate,  or  in-born^  to  use  the  better  Saxon  phrase,  and 
then  there  would  be  good  sense^  as  well  as  good  reason^  in  saying,  the 
soul  has  a  capacity  for  them.  K  not,  we  are  just  where  we  were, 
and  the  unmystical  psychologists  must  find  room  for  them  in  the  sen- 
sation, and  this,  it  has  been  shown,  they  can  never  do. 

There  is  the  same  barrenness  in  the  word  faculty,  which  others 
would  employ  in  this  common  sense  operation  of  getting  something 
out  of  nothing.  The  term  is  all  very  well,  if  we  do  not  take  away  all 
meaning  for  our  present  purpose,  and  reduce  it  to  a  blank  agency,  by 
attempting  to  conceive  of  a  faeuUy  (/acilitoi)  without  the  distinct 
appropriate  energies,  means,  tupply  (according  to  the  best  sense  of 
the  word)  for  doing  what  it  was  appointed  to  do, — having,  moreover, 
no  knowledge  of  what  it  is  to  do,  or  how  to  do  it,— » comparing  with- 
out any  previous  rule  of  comparison,  distinguishing  without  any  known 
ground  of  distinction,  combining  without  any  a  priori  unity  of  aim, 
or  aim  of  unity,  to  which,  and  by  which,  the  combination  is  to  be  di- 
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veded,— and)  aboye  all  tiiungs,  remembering  without  any  knowledge 
of  time,  and  estimating  motion  without  anj  knowledge  of  space ;  for 
tbese  most  ineonoeivable  of  all  absur^ties  flow  directly  a  posteriori 
4Mtq9ts  hfwiioriy  firom  the  commim  sense  explanation,  that  we  get  this 
weiy  knowledge^  or  the  ideas  of  time  and  space  by  induction  from 
the  p»€eption  of  motion  and  the  ezereise  of  memcNy.  We  relieye 
Ite  term  from  absurdity,  only  by  making  it  wholly  unmeaning.  Fa- 
oolly  for  this,  or  that,  beoomes  synonymous  with  possibility,  a  term 
whieh  may  be  predicated  of  almost  «ny  one  thing  in  rsrwm  natura  in 
Bsspect  to  almost  anything  else.  In  this  way,  for  all  we  know,  the 
piant  has  a  fibculty,  somewhere,  tfaait  is  a  possibility  to  become  an  ani- 
md,  and  the  ammal  has  a  faculty  to  bec(xne  a  man.  We  need  only 
say,  that  nothing  can  be  more  opposite  to  aU  this  barrenness,  than  the 
manner  in  which  our  author  invariably  employs  the  tenn,  defining 
ever,  with  tfae  most  salisfactOTy  deamess,  the  intuitioiis,  notions,  and 
comprehensions,  it  must  carry  along  with  it  in  all  the  operations  it  ia 
^^lointed  to  perform.  The  same  oljections  apply  to  the  comm<»i 
use  of  the  terms,  heUrf^  kaibky  <mo(dation.  All  is  contingent  There 
is  no  ^  priori  ground  for  the  beKef,  no  starting  principle  by  which 
the  habit  and  tiie  association  may  be  originally  deteiminedy  or  that 
can  giye  the  law  liirough  which  they  subsequently  cohere. 

No  writers  are  more  apt  to  impose  im  themseWes  and  their  rea- 
ders, in  this  way,  than  those  of  this  school  who  have  the  most  to  say 
of  experience  and  ^  positive  knowledge  "  as  the  '^  fruit  alone  of  sense 
and  ezperienee."  Often  when  they  think  they  have  presented  the 
more  easy  and  intelligible  explanation,  they  have  only  covered  up  a 
difficulty  by  giving  it  a  name.  We  need  only  suppose  the  soul  to 
have  a  capacity,  or  a  faculty,  or  a  power  of  reflection,  or  of  memory, 
and  all  mystery  is  dissipated  at  once.  With  these  as  our  machinery, 
and  sense  and  sensible  experience  as  the  foundation,  we  can  raise 
any  superstructure  we  please.  The  school  are  ever  fond  of  ridiculing 
the  doctrine  of  occult  qualities  in  the  ancient  physics,  whilst  th^  in- 
tMduce  it  with  all  its  darkness  into  the  reahn  of  mind.  An  example 
of  this  very  ready  way  of  explaining  things  occurs  in  a  remark 
of  Sir  John  Herschel  as  quoted  by  Pntf.  Davies  in  his  late  woik  on 
the  Logic  of  Mathematics.  His  position  is,  that  mathematical  know- 
ledge eomes  from  experience  and  induction,  in  the  same  way  as  out* 
ward  physical  science-;  which  is  also  a  favorite  position  with  MilL 
They  are  the  same  he  says,  ^^only  that  in  the  one  case  the  mind  tpon^ 
taneoutly  presents  the  facts  on  which  the  induction  rests," — as  though 
this  spontaneous  presentation  were  a  very  non-essential  affidr,  and  did 
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not  constitute  the  immense  difference  in  the  two  cases,  making,  in 
fact,  an  impassable  chasm  between  them ! 

If  we  must  have  a  metaphor,  the  best  that  could  be  used  would  be 
the  one  the  author  has  so  happily  employed  in  respect  to  conscious- 
ness, p.  169.  Instead  of  a  capacity,  or  rather,  together  with  a  capa- 
city, which  is  a  very  good  figure  in  its  place,  we  may  say  the  soul  has 
a  light  which  she  sheds  upon  the  opaque  content  in  the  sensibility,  and 
which  immediately  brings  form  and  distinctness  out  of  chaos, — a 
light  through  which  sensation  becomes  perception,  and  phenomena 
are  known  as  representing  things  and  events  in  a  permanent  and  en- 
during nature  of  things.  This  light  we  may  metaphorically  suppose, 
either  to  be  of  the  very  essence  of  the  soul  itself,  or  to  be  generated 
by  a  spiritual  energy,  which,  in  its  own  working  (above  and  aside 
from  sense)  ^ves  birth  to  both  light  and  heat, -^  or,  in  other  words, 
the  purely  spiritual  emotion  of  interest  in  knowledge,  and  the  purely 
intellectual  illumination  by  which  it  is  seen. 

It  was  held  as  a  part  of  the  ancient  Greek  physics,  that  in  seeing,  a 
real  light  went  forth  from  the  eye  to  meet  that  which  was  conveyed, 
through  the  diaphanous  medium,  from  the  object  itself.  Whatever 
modem  science  may  object  to  this,  there  was,  we  believe,  a  substan- 
tial truth,  if  not  in  the  optical  theory  itself,  at  least  lying  right  behind 
it  We  may  take  it  as  meaning,  that  even  sense  is  not  pure  passivity. 
The  soul  sends  forth  an  energy,  even  in  sense-seeing,  instinctive  it 
may  be,  rather  than  voluntary,  yet  none  the  less  its  own  spiritual  act. 
She  does  something  instead  of  simply  receiving.  She  communicates 
to  the  eye  a  light  without  which  it  would  be  in  darkness,  and  the  pic- 
tures on  the  retina,  or  the  brain,  would  never  be  read.  And  then, 
eould  we  conceive  of  the  eye  as  a  separate  existence,  this  infused 
light  might  be  regarded  as  its  spiritual  principle.  Ei  ya^  ^9  i  oijh 
S-aXfAO^  fcJoi'  ypvxtj  dp  aitip ^v  ij  O^IH — "If  the  eye  were  an  ani- 
mal," says  Aristotle  (De  Anima,  Lib.  11.  1.  9),  **  vision  would  he  it$ 
soul/* 

But  why  not  at  once  call  it  knowledge,  ideas,  from  the  intellectual 
meaning  and  tenses  of  eiid<o^ — a  meaning  which  we  have  reason  to 
regard  as  being  no  more  metaphorical,  and  no  less  real,  in  the  one 
case  than  in  the  other.  Why  not  then  call  it  knowledge  (notio)^ 
since  the  moment  it  finds  its  object  it  knows  it,  and  remembers  it 
moreover  as  cognized  by  something  which  had  an  ^priori  being.    It 

1  Some  of  these,  it  is  well  known,  signify  to  see^  others  to  know.  tiSuilov  (idol) 
would  be  from  the  one  class,  iSia  from  the  other.  Both  are  alike  literal -^alikQ 
metaphorical 
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18  easy  to  anticipate  tlie  plausible  objection,  that  it  can  be  no  knowl- 
edge until  it  become  itself  an  object  of  consciousness,  and  thus  sees 
itself  seeing,  and  knows  itself  knowing,  or  that  there  is  an  absurdity 
in  the  conception  of  a  dormant  knowledge, — in  other  words,  a  knowl- 
edge unknown,  and  thoughts  unthought«  But  have  we  not  the  same 
mystery,  for  we  would  not  dare  to  style  it  absurdity,  in  respect  to 
what  we  call  our  acquired  knowledge  ?  For,  whether  inborn  or  ac- 
quired makes  no  difference  here.  It  is  one  of  the  most  indubitable 
fact^  of  our  spiritual  constitution,  that  there  is  a  knowledge  which  we 
may  be  said  to  possess,  and  yet  to  have  or  hold  it  not, —  xexrija&ai 
uXXa  (i^  ix^iP  —  according  to  Plato's  well  illustrated  distinction,  in 
his  simile  of  the  aviary,  or  spiritual  pigeon-park,  toward  the  close  of 
the  Theaetetus,  197.  A«  And  so  also  Aristotle  (De  Anima,  Lib.  II. 
c  1.  5).  "  It  may  be  spoken  of,"  says  he,  "  in  two  ways,  as  knowl- 
edge ( jffum^^)  in  itself,  and  as  knowledge  in  actuid  spiritual  be- 
holding (if  T<p  '&etoQuii),  For  in  the  very  being  of  the  soul  itself 
there  is  a  sleeping  and  an  awaking.^  The  awaking  is  analogous  to 
the  spiritual  beholding  ;  the  sleep  to  the  having  and  yet  not  energiz* 
ing** — rip  ixsuf  nai  fAij  ivsqyeip. 

There  is  to  each  man  a  knowledge  which  is  truly  his  knowledge, 
belonging  to  his  being  as  it  belongs  not  to  another,  and  yet  it  may  be 
truly  said  he  hncws  it  not ;  he  thinks  it  not.  It  is  as  truly  asleep 
within  ikim,  as  when  the  whole  soul,  including  the  visual  as  well  as 
the  theoretical  {to  '&eeaQUp)  is  buried  in  the  profoundest  slumber* 
Take  then  our  acquired  knowledge,  we  say  again,  and  the  mysteiy 
is  not  at  all  diminished.  It  is  rather  increased.  Notwithstandiog 
our  &miliarity  with  the  fact,  there  are  some  elements  in  it,  which, 
when  we  examine  them  closely,  enhance  the  wonder.  How  very 
small  a  part  of  that  immense  store  of  intuitions,  thoughts,  feelings, 
fiicts,  scenes,  events,  which  go  to  make  up  the  knowledge  of  one 
single  man,  (be  he  one  of  the  most  narrow  information,)  is  at  any 
one  hour  of  his  life  in  actual  exercise,  that  is  actuaUy  known  or 
thought?  How  snudl  the  ratio  of  his  waking  being  at  any  one  time, 
to  that  far  greater  part  which  is  sleeping, — much  of  it  too,  perhaps 
the  most  of  it,  having  thus  slept  for  many  years. 

But,  where  is  it?  What  relation  has  it  to  his  spiritual  consti- 
tution ?  Does  it  truly  enter  into  his  very  esse  1  so  that  he  ever  car^ 
ries  it  with  him,  the  past  in  the  present,  and  is  all  that  he  is  during 
every  moment  that  he  exiets.     Twenty  years  ago  a  thought  was 

^  He  means,  doubtless,  aside  from  the  animal  sleep  which  it  has  fix>m  its  con' 
Section  with  the  body  and  the  sentient  nature. 
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thought,  an  event  was  witnessed,  a  scene  was  beheld,  a  feeling  was 
felt  Now  it  comes  up  again  in  my  actual  waking  knowledge ;  but 
during  all  this  time  it  has  been  unthought,  unseen,  unimaged,  on- 
felt,  and  may  we  not  say,  as  far  as  this  argument  is  concerned,  *-• 
unknown  t  Some  of  it  has  fallen  into  so  profound  a  slumber,  that  it 
will  perhaps  never  awake  until  carried  into  the  fixed  and  changeless 
state  of  another  existence.  But,  where  is  it  ?  We  repeat  the  in- 
quiry ;  for  the  question  seems  to  involve  some  truths  of  most  serious 
moment.  Has  it  been  all  this  time  a  n&n  ensf  If  it  has  had  a  true 
being,  can  it  be  conceived  of  except  as  in  relaticm  to  my  soul,  or  (for 
no  other  preposition  can  suit  the  exigency  of  the  thought)  as  in  my 
soul,  —  in  my  spiritual  being,  as  it  is  not  in  the  spiritual  being  of  any 
other  personality?  We  say  spirituid  being,  for  we  do  not  now  argne 
with  that  lowest  class  of  materialists  who  would  think  that  an  easy 
and  sufficient  explanation  of  this  whole  matter  conld  be  found  in  the 
supposition  of  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  configuratioi\s  of  a 
material  brain,  moved  by  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  material 
springs,  touched  by  innumerable  associations,  themselves  all  strung 
together  by  material  b'gaments,  and  among  which  material  confign* 
rations,  each  comes  up,  when,  in  the  endlessly  complicated  move- 
ments of  this  machinery  its  own  spring  is  touched,  and  tiie  whole 
structure  of  every  other  part  of  the  brain  at  once  corresponds  thereto. 
Even  such  obtuse  men,  optiiwioi  aptQe^s  as  Plato  calls  them,  saeh 
hard-headed  materialists  as  these,  who  resolve  all  knowledge  into 
touch  and  resistance,  might  be  puzsled  by  the  question,  What  is  to 
prevent,  if  perhaps  one  man's  brain,  amidst  these  endless  convolutions, 
should  get  into  a  material  state  exactly  corresponding  to  that  of  an* 
other,  (a  case  by  no  mean's  inconceivable,)  what  is  to  prevent  that 
the  one  should  immediately  find  himself  endowed  with  all  the  knowl- 
edge, and  all  the  experience  of  space  and  time,  pest  and  present,  of 
the  latter  brain  ? 

But  our  argument  is  with  those  who  believe  that  man  has  an  im- 
material spirituality,  whether  they  regard  it  as  a  mere  capacity  or 
not  We  ask  them  to  look  intently  at  the  difficulty,  and  then  ex- 
plain it  They  may  reply  that  they  discover  none.  Some  might  be 
ready  to  ask.  What  do  such  inquiries  mean  ?  Does  the  interrogator 
himself  know  ?  There  is  surely  no  such  difficulty  in  the  case*  The 
solution  is  plain  enough  even  for  a  **  child's  book  on  psychology .** 
The  word  memory  explains  it  all.  This  knowledge  about  which 
there  is  vjunly  supposed  to  be  something  so  occult,  is  simply  remem* 
herecL    When  the  soul  wants  to  use  it,  she  remembers  it  by  a  capaci* 
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ijy  or  faculty,  she  has  for  that  express  purpose.    Should  there  be  an 
attempt  to  go  a  little  further,  we  are  told  of  the  association  of  ideas. 

TVe  *^  recall "  it,  too,  it  is  said,  as  though  it  had  flown  away  to  some 
extra  mundane  region,  and  were  not  somewhere  within  the  domain 
embraced  by  the  personal  we. 

But  tlus  is  only  a  name  for  the  fact ;  it  explains  nothing.  There 
is  yet  the  deep  "  mystery  of  memory^  as  St.  Augustine  somewhere 
styles  it.  We  may  doggedly  try  to  put  up  with  the  dogma  of  Reid, 
that  **  memory  is  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  past;"  ^  but  in  that 
word,  the  past,  the  difficulty  all  comes  back  again ;  and  we  &<^k  our- 
selves —  How  can  the  past  be  in  the  present,  unless  we  carry  our 
whole  being  with  us,  and  all  the  knowledge  of  the  past  is  bound  up  in 
the  present  by  those  original  notions,  o^itions,  intuitions,  ideas,  or 
knowledges,  which  were  bom  in  the  soul,  which  ever  abide  in  it  irre- 
spective of  all  time,  out  of  the  combinations  of  which  all  other  or  out- 
ward knowledge  arises,  and  into  which  it  may  be  ultimately  analyzed 
as  its  constituting  elements,  without  at  the  same  time  losing  tliat  dis- 
tinct objective  reality  which  it  has  obtained  through  their  form-giving 
power. 

If  we  reject,  then,  as  exploded,  the  doctrine  of  inborn  knowledge, 
or  treat  it  as  a  mystery  and  an  absurdity,  we  have  yet,  in  some  re- 
spects this  deeper  ^^  mystery  of  m&BiOTy^*'-^ihe  preeent  knowledge  of 
ike  pasty  the  unknown  and  yet  known,  the  for-gotten  and  yet  gotten^ 
or  as  the  same  is  expressed  in  Plato's  Greek,  and  with  nearly  the 
same  idiomatic  metaphor,  the  unheld  and  jet  poeseseed. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  part  of  the  argument,  not  to 
supply  any  deficiency  in  the  authoi^s  treatment,  but  to  present  in  the 
most  familiar  way  we  could,  what  the  nature  and  plan  of  his  work 
compelled  him  to  give  in  a  rigid  scientific  manner.  We  wish  es- 
pecially to  draw  attention  to  it  as  an  important  part  of  his  general 
view,  and  as  furnishing  the  best  position  for  the  proper  appreciation 
of  other  parts  of  the  work^ 

Of  this  we  can  only  say^  that  it  increases  in  interest  on  every 
page.  Some  of  the  discussions  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book  are  of 
the  profoundest  moment.  All  readers  who  have  suflft;red  the  com- 
paratively dry  details  of  statement  and  definition,  in  the  first  part  of 
the  volume,  to  deter  them  from  the  close  study  of  the  whole,  may  be 
assured  that  they  have  lost  much  which  possesses  not  only  a  philo-* 
sophical  and  a  scientific,  but  also  a  high  moral  and  religious  value. 

1  Intellectual  Powers,  Essay  III.  Chap.  I. 
Vol.  Vni.  No.  29.  19 
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ABTICLE    XI. 

NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

I.  Dr.  Bobu^son's  Nbw  Testament  Lexicon.^ 
Ths  aasertion  is  sometimes  hazarded  by  those  who  claiin  to  be  the  guides 
of  public  opinion,  that  there  has  been  but  little  advance  in  sacred  philology 
since  the  days  of  Calvin ;  that  in  his  writings  we  may  find  the  principal  ex- 
positions of  the  sacred  text  which  commentators  of  the  present  day  propound 
as  new  discoveries.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  Calvin*s  Commentaries  have 
mnch  philological  merit,  and  that  he  furnishes  a  correct  explanation  of  most 
of  the  leading  texts  on  which  his  system  of  divinity  is  founded.  Neverthe- 
less, it  remains  true  that  great  progress  has  been  made  in  biblieal  study  since 
this  learned  and  venerable  refonner  lived.  The  scholars  of  the  sixteenth 
century  often  endeavored  to  prove  their  doctrines  by  irrelevant  texts,  by 
passages  which  yielded  only  a  verbal  support,  or  whose  application  was 
doubtful.  We  have  only  to  look  into  the  writings  of  President  Edwards, 
two  centuries  later,  to  see  how  much  his  acute  and  profound  intellect  would 
have  been  aided  by  better  principles  of  interpretation.  Within  the  last 
thirty  years,  the  texts  which  sustain  the  orthodox  system  have  been  often 
subjected  to  a  close  and  scientific  examination,  and  that  system  now  stands 
on  a  much  surer  basis  than  it  ever  had  before.  Some  texts  have  been  given 
i]j>  as  untenable  for  the  maintenance  of  a  particular  doctrine ;  others  have 
been  found  impregnable.  Beades,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose,  that  the 
immeasurable  advance  made  in  modem  times  in  the  knowledge  of  oriental 
literature  and  antiquities,  of  general  granunar,  and  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
languages  in  particular,  should  not  have  cast  important  light  on  the  great 
loci  classhd^  the  fundamental  proof^texts,  to  which  appeal  is  made  in  the  last 
resort.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  if  these  passages  can  be  set  in  a 
clearer  light,  and  be  made  to  point  with  a  surer  aim.  But  of  &e  rapid,  we 
may  say  immense,  progress  which  biblical  science  has  made,  we  need  no 
more  convincing  proof  than  the  Lexicon  now  before  us  will  fiimish. 

Again,  it  is  often  said,  that  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  German  writers 
for  our  knowledge  of  antiquities,  history,  classical  criticism,  etc.,  while  they 
have  fiyled  to  give  us  much  which  is  valuable  towards  the  better  under- 
standing of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  For  Latin  and  Greek  lexicons  and 
grammars  we  must  repair  to  Freund,  Ziunpt,  Kuhner,  Buttmann,  Thiersch, 
and  Pape,  but  when  we  are  to  expound  divine  truth,  we  must  not  resort  to 
these  "  earthen  cisterns."    Yet,  in  ascertaining  the  true,  spiritual  meaning 

1  A  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  by  Edward  Robinson, 
B.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York.  A  new  edition,  revised  and  in  great  part  re-written.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  1850.  pp.  804,  8vo. 
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of  di^ne  truth,  to  iduA  better  source  eta  we  apply  than  to  the  lexicon  be- 
fore us?  It  VDieab tbe fountains  of  liying  waters.  It  gives  ns  exact  defini- 
tions of  the  inspired  declaratbns.  It  is  a  clear,  beautiful  and  consistent 
commentaTy  on  those  words  ^  which  are  spirit  and  li&."  Yet  it  is  not  aflirm- 
ing  too  much  to  say,  that  this  lexicon  would  never  have  been  written,  if  it 
liad  not  been  for  the  philologists  of  Gennany.  On  tiiis  subject,  thej  have 
furnished  ike  materials  and  given  the  impetos  to  all  tiie  world  besides.  It 
is  to  the  labon  of  Schnader,  Fassow,  Hennann  and  others,  that  we  owe  the 
tme  idea  of  a  Greek  kxiooa,  and  are  not  now  stumbUng  over  tiie  pages  of 
SckreveliQs  and  Sohleusner.  it  is  to  them  and  to  their  sucoeasoii  in  lexi- 
cography, grammar  and  commentary, — Winer,  De  Wette,  Ifeyer,  ete.-^ 
that  we  are  aMe  to  give  the  exact  gnonmatical  meaning  of  words  on  whidi 
aU  tme  doctrine  mnst  be  bnilt  The  woiks  just  mentioned^  enable  us  to 
reach,  in  innumerable  places,  what  we  believe  to  be  the  mind  of  the  inspiring 
Spirit  By  their  aid  we  can  see,  e^  g*,  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  what  may  be 
eiiUe4  a  divine  hannony,  a  Christian  logic,  llie  bands  and  jointi  of  the 
dSscourse  are  placed  in  a  striking  light 

By  a  remaric  made  above  we  woaM  not  inqply  that  Dr.  Robioaon'B  Lexioon 
is  not  an  independent  work.  The  anthor  is  no  servile  copier.  He  has  ap- 
plied a  practised  eye  and  a  sound  judgment  to  the  immense  mass  of  mate- 
rials before  Irim,  and  produced  an  original  and  independent  woric  so  &r  as 
those  terms  are  applicaUe  to  an  undertaking  of  this  character.  We  may 
state  the  following  as  prominent  qualities  of  the  Lexicon : 

First  An  engaging  outward  form.  The  beautiful  Porson  type,  the  paper, 
tiie  freshness  of  the  ink,  the  spaces  between  the  paragraphs,  ete.  make  the 
page  eminently  attractive.  The  external  appearance  of  grammars  and  dic- 
tionaries, we  are  glad  to  see,  is  now  r^^arded  as  a  matter  of  special  impor- 
tance in  tius  country  and  in  Germany,  as  it  long  has  been  in  England.  A 
New  Testament  lexicon  is  designed  for  persons  of  feeble  vision  and  of  ad- 
vanced age,  as  well  as  for  those  whose  eyes  have  not  waxed  dim.  In  this 
particular,  the  present  lexicon  has  not  been  equalled  in  our  country. 

Second.  A  natoral  and  philosophical  arrangement  of  the  meanings  of  a 
word.  Let  us  take  the  noun  Ih^Bv^  as  an  illustration.  There  are  three 
great  classes  of  meanings.  L  The  word  is  defined  in  its  primary,  or  mate- 
rial sense,  1,  as  a  breathing,  breath;  2,  air,  breath  in  motion,  wind.  II. 
The  word  as  applied  to  man  in  his  present  two4bld  state,  1,  the  vital  spirit, 
anima,  the  principle  of  life ;  2,  the  intellectual  part,  the  animus,  mind,  soul, 
a  as  opposed  to  the  body  or  animal  spirit,  b  as  the  seat  of  fooling  or  emotion, 
c  dispositbn  or  temper  of  mind,  d  wUl,  oonnsel,  purpose,  e  including  the  un- 
derstanding, intellect  lEL  The  term  as  applied  to  simple,  incorporeal  be- 
ings; Aof  created  spirits,  1,  the  human  soul,  when  separated  from  the  body; 
2,  an  evil  spirit,  demon ;  8,  good  angels ;  B  of  God  as  immaterial ;  0  of 
Christ  in  his  exalted,  spiritual  nature ;  D  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  intimate  union 
with  God  the  Father  and  Son ;  1 ,  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  Divine  Agent,  a  joined 
with  ike  Father  and  the  Son,  with  the  same  or  different  predicates,  b  in 
connection  with  or  reference  to  God,  e  in  connection  with  or  in  reference  to 
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Christ,  d  as  coming  and  acting  upon  mien  and  prodneing  Tsrious  effects ; 
2,  by  metonomy,  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  effects  and  conflequences  of  his 
agency,  a  of  physical  or  procreatiye  energy,  b  of  that  special,  divine  infln- 
ence  which  rested  on  Jesus,  c  of  the  divine  influence  by  which  prophets  and 
holy  men  are  excited,  e.  g.  in  inspiration,,  d  by  whidh  the  apostles  were  quali* 
fied  to  act  as  founders  and  guides  of  the  Christian  church,  e  of  the  divine  in- 
fluence by  which  the  Christian  temper  is  affected,  a  as  opposed  to  ^  <rap£,  /? 
as  the  same  mind  which  Christ  possessed ;  3  meton.  of  a  person  or  teacher 
acting,  or  professing  to  act,  under  the  inspiradoa  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
above  summary  will  show  in  what  a  clear  and  cnrderly  manner  the  primary 
sense  is  marked  and  the  derivative  senses  traced  from  it  and  from  each  other. 
To  see  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  orderiy  definition  one  need 
only  compare  such  words  as  nvtvfM  and  a«^  in  this  lexicon  with  the  con- 
fused and  inaccurate  account  of  them  in  Schleusner. 

Third.  The  particles  are  treated  with  great  fulness  and  perspicuity.  No 
class  of  words  reveal  the  subtle  character  of*  the  Greek  language  so  strikin^y 
as  the  particles ;  to  exhibit  them  satta&ctoriiy,  even  in  the  New  Test  dia- 
lect, requires  the  closest  attention  and  a  habit  of  philosophical  discrimination ; 
yet  no  class  of  words  are  more  important  in  educing  the  sense,  especially  in 
Paul's  epistles.  To  this  portion  of  the  language  Dr.  Robinson  has  devoted 
special  attention.  The  results  of  the  investigations  of  many  able  German 
grammarians  on  the  classical  dialeets  are  exhibited  in  this  lexicon  as  modift- 
ed  by  the  New  Testament  idiom,  and  cleared  of  doubtfol  and  adventidoos 
accompaniments. 

Fourth.  The  author's  local  knowledge  of  Palestine,  as  would  be  expected, 
is  here  employed  with  eminent  advantage.  The  large  number  of  proper 
names,  words  descriplave  of  various  objects  of  natural  history,  etc.  are  delin- 
eated witli  a  precision  which  personal  observation  only  would  render  possi- 
ble. In  this  particular,  the  lexicon  is  a  great  advance  upon  any  similar 
work  which  has  yet  appeared  in  Germany.  In  this  class  of  words,  e.  g.  Je- 
rusalem, one  is  struck  with  the  author's  happy  judgment  in  selecting  just 
enough  of  the  most  important  particulars,  where  the  temptation  would  be 
strong  to  make  the  description  disproportionately  copious.  A  good  Icxicog* 
rapher,  as  well  as  a  good  architect,  looks  carefully  to  the  proportions  of  his 
edifice.  It  would  be  interesting  to  write  an  essay  on  certain  words,  rather 
than  to  confine  one's  self  to  give  the  exact  sense. 

Fifth.  Minute  accuracy.  So  &r  as  we  can  see  from  a  daily  use  of  this 
lexicon,  for  nearly  eight  weeks,  there  is  an  extraordinary  freedom  from  er- 
ror, not  only  in  the  typc^^raphy,  but  in  the  almost  innumerable  references. 
Mistakes  in  figures  are  extremely  apt  to  creep  in,  even  after  the  most  vif^ 
lant  attention.  To  turn  to'  commentaries  and  other  books  for  accuracy  in 
this  particular,  is  in  general,  out  of  the  question.  There  must  be  a  bborious 
personal  examination. 

In  short,  we  congratalate  the  churches  and  the  clergy  of  all  denominations 
in  this  country  and  Great  Britain  that  this  great  work  has  been  brought  to 
a  close  so  successful.    To  a  large  extent,  it  will  supercede  the  use  of  concoi^ 
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dances  and  eammeiiteries.  It  is  a  nonunent  of  patient  and  raceeasfiii  labor, 
of  exaet  and  yaried  knowledge,  and  of  aoond  judgment  on  the  moBt  impof^ 
tant  of  all  subjeotB,  the  elucidation  of  heafeniy  mysteries. 


IL  Davidson's  Nsw  Testahsnt  Inteoduction.i 
We  gave  some  account  of  the  firat  YoL  of  tins  irork,  in  die  Bibliotheca 
Sacn^  1849,  pp.  397-86^^.  The  author  is  Frafessor  of  Biblical  Uterataxe 
in  the  Lancashire  Independent  CoUege,  near  Manchester,  England.  The 
work  before  us  is  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind,  bo  &r  as  we  know,  in  the 
£n^h  language.  The  Introduction,  by  Hug,  which  is  on  a  more  extensive 
plan,  has  been  twice  translated  into  Englirii.  Many  Introductions  have  been 
published  in  the  German  language,  soch  as  those  of  De  Wette  and  Cruerike. 
Dr.  Davidson's  first  volume  embraces  the  firar  Gospels ;  tiie  second  closes 
^rith  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thesaalonians;  the  diird,  which  will  be  pub- 
lished in  die  coune  of  the  next  ^ring,  will  doae  the  New  Testament 
Sixty-five  pages  of  the  second  volume  are  oecufMed  with  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  In  the  next  100  pages,  the  author  treats  of  the  lile  of  Fteil,  the 
ehnmology  of  his  life,  his  education,  writings,  style,  and  diction,  all  serving 
as  a  genml  introduction  to  the  Pauline  epistles.  Then  ibUow  ipeeial  intro- 
ductions to  ten  of  Biul's  episties,  in  eaoh  of  which  such  topics  as  the  follow- 
ing are  considered  at  more  or  leas  length:  origin  of  the  church,  persons  of 
whom  the  church  was  composed,  time  and  place  of  writing  the  episties,  ob> 
ject,  language,  integrity,  autiienticity  atnd  genuineness,  and  outline  of  the 
thought  or  subdivisions.  Of  course  the  numbw  and  character  of  the  topics 
wonki  somewhat  vary  in  iiie  difierent  episties. 

Perha^  the  best  metiiod  of  conveying  a  just  idea  of  the  work,  will  be  to 
present  a  summary  of  the  conclusions  to  wldch  the  autiior  has  come,  on  the 
two  epistles  to  the  Thessaibnians.  He  oonsiders :  1.  Origin  of  tiie  Church 
at  Thessakmica.  Paul  and  Silas  viritsd  ti^  place  on  Paul's  second  mission- 
ary journey.  A  krge  church  was  soon  established,  consisting  mostiy  of 
gentiles,  1  Thes.  1: 9.  Many  of  the  gentiles  who  had  attended  the  syna- 
gogue, and  had  become  proselytes,  believed.  PanPs  stay  here  was  compar- 
atively short,  so  that  he  was  not  able  fully  to  instruct  the  church  in  the 
doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity.  It  is  supposed  that  a  main  feature  in 
tiie  Apostle's  preaching  was  apocalyptic,  i.  e.  it  turned  on  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  2.  Time  and  place  of  writing  the  first  epistie.  It  seems 
to  have  been  written  at  Corintii,  near  the  commencement  of  Paul's  first  visit 
fo  that  city,  A.  D.  52 ;  if  so,  it  was  the  first  of  his  episties.  It  should  seem 
fiwn  various  circumstances,  e.  g.  the  need  of  farther  instruction  and  adm^ 
nition,  that  the  church  had  been  recentiy  planted.  Various  aiguments  to 
show  a  later  date  of  the  epistie  are  fiilly  considered.    3.  Immediate  oce»- 

1  An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  by  Samuel  Davidson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Vol  IL  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  the  Second  Epistie  to  the  Thessalonians. 
London:  Bagsteis,  1849.   pp. 467, 8to. 
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son  and  object  of  the  epistle.  F^'b  olject  was  to  enconntge  the  beliey- 
en  to  continae  stead&st  in  the  fiuth,  and  to  admonish  them  in  respect  to 
remaining  immoralities,  neglect  of  their  worldly  calling,  etc.  The  author 
concludes  with  an  outline  of  the  contents  <^  the  epistle.  1.  Occasion,  object 
and  date  of  the  Second  Epistle.  The  gpcasion  was  the  fresh  intelligence 
which  Paul  had  received  from  Thessalonica.  Ills  leading  object  was  to 
instruct  the  church  in  regard  to  our  Lord's  coming.  The  advent  was  not  so 
near  as  many  supposed.  Antichrist  must  previously  come  and  exert  a  pow« 
erful  and  destructive  influence.  An  epistle  had  been  forged  in  the  apostle's 
name,  and  expressions  which  he  had  uttered,  were  distorted  for  the  purpose 
of  fostering  the  idea  of  the  Messiah's  speedy  advent  to  judgment  False 
apprehensions,  anxiety  and  consternation  were  the  consequence.  Who 
Ibrged  the  letter  is  uncertain,  w  whether  his  intention  was  good  or  evil. 
The  Seo(Nid  £pistle  should  be  dated  towards  the  end  of  Paul's  stay  at  Co- 
rindi,  A.  D.  53,  or  54.  2.  Contents.  3.  Authenticity  and  genuineness  of 
both  epistles.  The  authenticity  is  unequivocally  stated  by  Ii-enaeus,  Clem* 
ent  of  Alexandria  and  Tertullian*  The  early  lists  of  the  Ilomologoumena 
contained  them.  There  are  indistiiict  allusions  tp  them  in  tlie  apostolic  iSir 
thers.  The  internal  objections  to  the  authenticity  have  little  or  no  weight, 
being  merely  the  subjective  &nciea  of  such  men  as  Baur  of  Tiibingen. 
The  principal  stumbling  Uock  is  the  celebrated  passage  1  Thess.  4:15,17.  It 
is  thought  that  the  I4)06tle  really  expected  the  day  of  judgment  in  his  own  life- 
time.  This  idea  he  expresses  in  his  first  epistle,  but  modifies  it  in  the  sec- 
ond. But  a  phrase  similar  to  that  in  the  first  epistle  relating  to  the  nearness 
of  the  second  advent  is  found  1  Cor.  15:  52,  written  aik'r  both  of  the  episdet 
to  the  Thessalonians.  After  reviewing  and  rejecting  three  h^-potheses,  which 
have  been  adduced  to  exphun  the  passage,  Dr.  D.  maintains  that  the  only 
tenable  view  is  that  which  excludes  the  writer  and  the  early  Christians  gen* 
erally  from  the  language,  ^*  we  who  are  alive,"  etc.  The  personal  pronoun 
is  used  in  the  way  termed  by  rhetoricians,  communkalioj  the  apostle  trana* 
ferring  to  himself  what  belongs  chiefly  or  wholly  to  the  readers  or  to  persona 
represented  by  them.  ^*  We  who  are  alive  and  remain,''  can  mean  only 
*^  such  Christians  as  live  and  remain."  Paul  employs  himself  and  the  early 
Christians  as  the  representatives  of  those  wlio  should  be  alive  at  the  second 
advent  So  in  Deut  30:  1,  the  generation  addressed  is  tlie  representative 
of  a  succeeding  one.  In  John  6: 32,  a  succeeding  generation  is  employed  to 
represent  a  past  one.  The  language  in  1  Thess.  4:  15,  does  not  imply  the 
absolute,  but  the  relative  nearness  of  the  event 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  this  work  is  the  thoroughncsa 
with  which  the  author  has  gone  into  the  most  recent  investigations  of  the 
Crerman  biblical  critics.  Nothing*  seems  to  have  escaped  his  search.  He 
has  patiently  threaded  the  daring  speculations  and  idle  fancies  of  the  Tii- 
bingen school, — a  school  that  have  pressed  their  subjective  criticism  so  fiur 
that  it  becomes  simply  ridiculous,  and  is  now  deemed  unworthy  even  of  the 
attention  of  respectable  neologists.  Yet  Dr.  D.'s  laborious  investigation  of 
hese  cavils  may  be  followed  by  an  eminent  practical  advantage.    It  shows 
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to  what  miflenble  sfailb  and  sabterfiigefl  the  oppugnen  of  reTelftla<m  are  now 
reduced.    It  ehoold  fleem  that  they  most  be  soon  driren  irom  the  field. 

The  work  is  very  valuable  in  another  point  of  view.  It  brings  into  a  veiy 
eonyenient  and  readable  shape  a  vast  amount  of  criticism  and  of  instmctiTe 
material  on  all  the  New  Testament  books,  which  material  is  scattered  through 
a  hundred  German  and  Latin  commentaries,  introductions,  monograms,  re- 
Tiews,  etc.  Not  a  few  of  these  are  invaluable  in  casting  light  on  the  argu- 
ment of  an  epistle,  in  removing  obscurity  from  some  cardinal  doctrine,  or  in 
Teconciling  some  serious  discrepancy  between  two  writers.  There  are  dis* 
cossions — whatever  may  be  said  of  the  cavils  and  destructive  course  of  some 
of  the  German  critics — which  should  be  welcomed  by  ever}'  friend  of  the 
Bible.  We  are  deeply  concerned  with  all  which  relates  to  the  records  of 
our  fiiith.  We  not  only  wish  to  believe  that  the  foundation  standeth  sure, 
but  to  be  able  to  give  reasons  for  our  belief.  In  the  wide  difiiision  of  knowl- 
edge, in  the  great  increase  of  men  of  acute  minds  and  of  sceptical  views,  in 
the  middle  and  lowest  ranks  of  society,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England, 
BQch  discussions  as  are  found  in  these  volumes  will  be  very  opportune. 
They  will  furnish  ready  weapons  for  the  overthrow  of  skilful  assailants. 

Beddes,  for  the  advanced  philologist  these  volumes  contain  very  valuable 
and  timely  discussions.  Whether  he  agrees  with  the  respected  author,  or 
not,  in  such  questions  as  the  Hebrew  original  of  Matthew,  the  genuineness 
of  the  last  verses  of  Mark's  Gospel,  only  one  imprisonment  of  Paul  at  Bome, 
etc.,  he  will  be  glad  to  see  the  topics  brought  into  a  convenient  form,  and  all 
the  arguments  tor  a  particular  position  skilfully  selected  and  marshalled. 
The  author  evidently  seeks  for  truth,  rather  than  victory.  His  work  affords 
many  indubitable  evidences  tliat  he  is  an  honest,  painstaking  and  indepen- 
dent, as  well  as  learned,  investigator.  We  again  commend  it  earnestly  to 
the  attention  of  biblical  students  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  which 
has  lately  appeared  in  the  department  of  sacred  philology  in  any  country. 
Those  who  are  not  fiuniliar  with  the  questions  here  discussed,  but  who  feel 
an  interest  in  biblical  investigations,  would  be  highly  gratified  and  instructed 
by  the  study  of  these  vdumes.  They  will  open  fresh  sources  of  thought  and 
feeling.  We  may  add  that  the  work  is  brought  out  in  the  best  style  of  LfOn- 
don  typography. 

>Vlth  a  few  suggestions  on  particular  points  in  Vol.  II.,  we  will  conclude 
this  notice.  **  Notwithstanding  his  danger,  the  apostie  continued  at  Ephesus 
nearly  three  years,"  p.  90.  His  danger  did  not  continue  during  the  whole 
time.  '^  When  he  airived  at  Jerusalem  the  fifUi  time  after  bis  conversion, 
immediately  before  the  passover,"  p.  91.  The  pentecost,  the  passover  had 
been  spent  at  Philippi,  Acts  20:  6.  **  The  measure  failed  of  the  effect  in- 
tended, at  least  with  the  nuyority.  The  zealots  were  only  more  embittered 
against  him,"  p.  93.  But  were  these  zealots  believers  ?  Was  not  the  mea*^ 
sore  sttccessfol  as  to  the  believers  ?  ^^  Clement  himself,  writing  from  Borne, 
shoold  rather  in  that  case  have  employed  iro^vadftipog^  or  a  dmilar  word ; 
hoeing  gone^  not  having  come^"  p.  99.  But  lAMr  may  mean  that. —  See  the 
Lexicons.    *'  The  aatboriQr  of  the  fragment,  though  belonging  probably  to 
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the  9d  oentory,  in  fitvorof  the  joorney  to  Spaiiit  k  too  preoariout  to  be  lu- 
lled on,"  p.  103.  The  fragment  shows,  beyond  all  question,  that  the  belief 
of  a  journey  to  Spain  was  entertained  bjf  some^  whether  the  writer  means 
himself  to  deny  or  affirm  it  It  is  concluaiye  as  to  the  existenee  of  a  tra- 
dition to  that  effect  in  the  seoond  centnzy.  "  The  date  that  can  be  settled 
with  the  most  accuracy  is  the  time  of  Poicius  Festus's  aniyal  in  Palestine, 
in  room  of  Felix,"  p.  107.  This  is  the  most  uncertain  of  all  the  leading 
dates.  ^^  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Paul  was  acquainted  with  the  Latin 
language.  He  could  both  speak  and  write  it,"  p.  128.  Can  we  affirm  this 
so  positively  ?  ^^  Luke  puts  his  materials  together  without  nnich  carefolness," 
p.  24.  Is  tills  expresBicm  well  chosen  ?  *^  To  the  unknown  God,"  p.  dSw 
To  an  unknown  God.  The  reason  given  for  Paul's  visit  to  Arabia  savon 
rather  of  a  modem  college,  than  of  apostolic  experience,  pp.  79,  80.  ^^  He 
went  through  a  process  of  training  there,  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  the 
Gospel" 


in.  Deciphering  of  the  Asstbian  and  Babylonian  Inscriptions. 

In  an  article  of  eighty-4hree  pages,  in  Fart  2d  of  Uie  Journal  of  the  Boyal 
Asiatic  Society,  1850,  Mi^r  H.  C.  Rawlinson  has  given  a  general  view  of 
the  resoks  at  which  he  has  arrived  in  deciphering  the  Inscriptions.  We 
have  condensed  some  of  the  more  important  &cts. 

There  are  found  in  many  parts  of  Persia,  either  graven  on  the  native  rock, 
as  at  HanuuUn,  YAn,  and  Befaistfin,  or  sculptured  on  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
palaces,  as  at  Fersepolis  end  Fasargardae,  cuneifonn  inscriptions,  -whkh 
record  the  glories  of  the  house  of  Achaemenes.  These  inscriptions  are, 
in  ahnost  every  instance,  trilingual  and  triliteral.  ^  They  are  engraved  in 
three  different  languages,  and  each  language  has  its  peculiar  alphabet ;  the 
alphabets,  indeed,  varying  from  each  other,  not  merely  in  the  fiict  that  the 
characters  are  formed  by  a  different  assortment  of  the  elemental  signs,  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  term  the  arrow-head  and  wedge,  but  in  their  whde 
phonetic  structure  and  organization.  The  object  of  engraving  records  in 
three  different  lansraagcs,  was  to  render  them  generally  intelligible,  as  the 
governor  of  Baghdiid  would  now  publish  an  edict  in  the  Fersian,  Turkish 
and  Arabic  languages. 

The  Fersian  cuneiform  alphabet  was  first  deciphered,  and  the  language 
was  subsequently  brought  to  light  There  are  not  now  probably  more  than 
twenty  words  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Persian  cuneifonn  recoi^  upon  the 
meaning,  grammatical  condition,  or  etymology  of  which,  any  doubt  or  diffisr* 
once  of  opinion  can  be  said  now  to  exist 

As  the  Greek  translation  on  the  Ro^tta  stone  first  led  to  liie  deciphering 
of  the  hieroglyphic  writing  of  Egypt,  so  have  the  Pernan  texts  of  the  tri« 
lingual  cuneiform  tablets  served  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Assyrian  and  Bab}  Ionian  inscriptions.  The  tablets  of  BehistOn,  of  Nakhah- 
i-Rustdm,  and  Fersepolis,  have,  in  the  first  place,  furnished  a  list  of  mora 
tiian  eighty  proper  names,  of  which  the  truer  proDundBtiDA  ia  fixed  by  their 
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Persian  ortihc^rapliy,  and  of  wbicb  we  hxre  also  the  Babylonian  equivalents. 
A  carefiil  oomparison  of  these  duplicate  fonns  of  writing  the  same  name,  and 
a  dae  appreciatk)n  of  the  phonetic  distinctions  peculiar  to  the  two  languages, 
have  supplied  the  means  of  determining  with  more  or  less  certainty,  the 
▼alue  of  about  one  hundred  Babylonian  characters,  and  a  basis  has  thus  been 
fixed  for  a  complete  arrangement  of  the  alphabet.  The  next  step  has  been 
to  collate  inscriptions,  and  to  ascertain  or  infer  fit>m  the  variant  orthographiea 
of  the  same  name,  and  particularly  the  siame  geographical  name,  the  homo- 
phones of  each  known  alphabetical  power.  Here  it  must  be  observed,  that 
though  two  inscriptions  may  be  absolutely  identical  in  sense,  and  even  ia  ex- 
pression, it  docs  not  by  any  means  follow  that  where  one  text  may  differ 
from  the  other,  we  are  justified  in  supposing  that  we  have  found  alphabetical 
variants.  Many  sources  of  variety  exist  besides  the  employment  of  homo- 
phones ;  abbreviations  may  be  substituted  for  words  expressed  phonetically ; 
or  the  allocation  is  altered ;  or  synonymes  are  used ;  or  grammatical  suffixes 
or  affixes  may  be  used,  or  suppressed,  or  modified.  By  mere  comparison, 
however,  repeated  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  so  as  to  reduce  almost  in- 
finitely the  chance  of  error,  Major  Rawlinson  says  he  has  added  fifty  charac- 
ters to  the  hundred  previously  known  through  the  Persian  key.  This 
acquaintance  with  the  phonetic  value  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  signs 
limits  his  present  knowledge  of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  alphabets. 

The  Babylonian  translations  of  the  Persian  text  in  the  trilingual  tablets 
have  furnished  a  list  of  about  two  hundred  Babylonian  words,  d^  which  we 
know  the  sound  approximately,  and  the  meaning  certainly.  Nearly  all  these 
words  are  found  entire,  or  only  with  some  slight  modification,  in  Assyrian. 
The  difficult,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  essential  part  of  the  study  of  Assy- 
rian, consists  in  thus  discovering  the  unknown  irom  the  known,  in  laying 
bare  the  anatomy  of  the  Assyrian  sentence,  and  guided  by  grammatical  in* 
dications,  by  a  few  Babylonian  landmarks,  and  especially  by  the  context,  in 
tracing  out,  sometimes  through  Semitic  analogies,  but  oftener  through  an 
extensive  comparison  of  similar  or  cognate  phrases,  the  meaning  of  words 
which  are  otherwise  strange.  This  last  branch.  Major  Rawlinson  has  pros- 
ecuted with  great  care,  and  he  thinks  he  has  added  two  hundred  meanings 
certainly,  and  one  hundred  more,  probably,  to  the  vocabulary  already  ob- 
tained through  the  Babylonian  translations.  He  estimates  the  number  of 
words  in  ^e  AsS}nian  and  Babylonian  inscriptions,  at  about  5000,  and  ho 
does  not  pretend  to  be  acqusunted  with  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  that  num- 
ber; but  the  five  hundred  already  known  constitute  the  most  important 
terms  in  the  language. 

The  actual  language  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  inscriptions,  is  neither 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  or  Syriac,  or  any  of  the  known  cognate  dialects,  but  it 
has  so  many  analogous  points  with  those  dialects,  both  in  grammatical  struc- 
ture and  elementary  words,  that  the  author  thinks  it  may  be  determinately 
classed  in  the  Semitic  fimiily.  The  languages  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  can 
hardly  be  termed  identical,  as  each  dialect  affects  the  employment  of  cer- 
tain specific  verbal  roots,  and  certain  particular  nouns  and  adjectives,  bat 
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tfaey  are  at  any  rate  siifficieiitiy  alike  in  iheir  internal  organizatiini  to  lender 
illukratioi^  drawn  from  the  inacriptionfl  of  Babylon  apfdicable  to  dioee  of 
Aflsyria,  so  &r  as  sack  illostiationft  may  be  of  pbflological  Talne.  The  Se- 
mitic affinities,  therefore,  of  the  Babyhmian  trandations  at  BehistQn  are 
more  or  lees  shared  by  the  Aasyrian.  The  pers.  pronoun  first  person  ang. 
in  Bab.  and  Assyr.  is  arudc^  Heb.  ^tfif ;  snffixed  to  nouns,  it  is  ud  and  t,  to 
Terbs  anu  The  pronoun  of  the  Sd  pers.  seems  to  be  nanla  or  onta^  Heb. 
)irifit ;  suffixed,  it  is  a  ample  ik ;  8d  pers.  sing.  masc.  su,  Heb.  fit^tl  \  among 
the  demonst  pronouns  is  "haga  n^n .  The  author  thinks  that  he  recognizes 
in  the  Babylonian,  Niph.,  Hiph.  or  Hoph.,  and  EBthpael  conjugations  of  the 
Heb.,  and  the  Itfapaal,  Aphel,  Ittaphal,  Shaphel,  and  Ishtaphd  of  the  Cbal- 
dee.  The  Bab.  verb  in  Pret  marks  the  distinction  of  persons  by  prefixes, 
like  the  Hcl^.  Fut  Among  the  Bab.  particles  are  lipenaij  before,  Uta  with, 
ad  to,  anog  in  front  ofi  The  Babylon,  roots  are  almost  wholly  biliteral,  e.  g. 
ten  to  g^ve,  ]nj ;  dvk  to  smite,  pj^^ ;  mit  to  die,  nW ;  rcul  togo  down,  in^ ; 
Icun^  to  establish,  ]n3 ;  sift,  to  dweQ,  ^'^'^  ;  <nn,  mother ;  to*,  a  son ;  helkf  a 
bouse ;  er/«,  land ;  sem,  a  name,  etc 

The  earliest  records  brought  to  light,  written  in  the  cuneiform  character, 
are  the  inscriptions  in  the  north-west  palace  of  Nimrud,  belonging  to  a  kiqg, 
whom  the  author  inclines  to  identify  with  Sardanapalus,  though  he  was  not 
by  any  means  the  first  builder  or  king  in  Assyria.  In  the  palace  just  named, 
there  is  an  inscription  of  Sardanapalus,  repeated  more  than  a  hundred 
times,  commencing :  ^'  This  is  the  piJace  of  Sardanapalus,  the  humble  wor- 
shipper of  Assarac,"  (Nisroch.  1  K.  19:  87,)  ^^  and  Beltis,  of  the  shining 
Bar,  of  Ani,  and  of  Dagon,  who  are  the  principal  of  the  gods,  the  powerful 
and  supreme  ruler,  king  of  Assyria,  who  was  liie  son  of  Hevenk,  the  great 
king,  die  powerful  and  supreme  ruler,  king  of  Assyria,"  etc  The  inscrip- 
tion goes  on  apparendy  to  notice  the  cfibrts  of  the  king  to  establish  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods ;  incidentally  occurs  a  list  of  tributary  natioDS,  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  the  coasts  of  Phoenicia,  the  high  lands  of  Media,  and 
the  upper  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  were  not  yet  reduced  under  the  power 
of  Assyria.  The  son  of  Sardanapalus,  Temen-bar  II.,  built  the  centre  pal- 
ace of  Nimrfid,  and  of  whose  annals  the  obelisk  supplies  us  with  a  notice  of 
singular  completeness  and  detaiL  It  gives  a  brief  statement  of  the  events, 
mostiy  warlike  campaigns,  of  thirty-one  years  of  his  reign.  Above  the  five 
series  of  figures  on  the  obelisk,  are  epigraphs  contauning  a  sort  of  register 
of  the  tribute  sent  by  five  different  nations  to  the  Assyrian  king.  The  third 
tribute  is  from  a  country  called  Miar^  Sgypt  ? 

With  two  m(Nre  kings  terminates  the  series  of  kings  immediately  connected 
iriih  Sardanapalus.  Mr.  Ltayard  thinks  that  a  new  dynasty  with  a  new  re- 
ligion, now  acquired  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Rawlinson  suggests  that  it  may  be 
only  an  interregnum.  The  Khorsabad  dynasty  has  been  thought  to  be  the 
monarchs  mentioned  in  Scripture,  who  were  contemporary  with  the  kings 
of  Israel  and  Judah.  "  My  opinion  at  present,"  sa^'s  the  author,  '^  is 
against  the  identification ;  but  the  evidence  is  pretty  nearly  balanced ;  and 
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if  the  great  difficulty,  the  diwimilarity  of  namei,  were  zeaNnred,  I  wa^ 
possibly  become  a  convert  to  the  belief  that  in  the  three  kings  who  biiih  the 
palace  of  Khorsabad,  who  founded  Mespila,  and  who  eonstmeted  the  lions 
in  the  south-west  palace  oi  Ninurild,  we  had  the  biblical  Shahneneier,  SeiK 
nacherib,  and  Eearhaddon."  On  these  and  other  paLntB,  we  must  wait  for 
further  inquiries.  The  author  supposes  that  the  six  continuoas  kings  of  the 
Kimrud  line  may  have  reigned  from  about  B.  C.  1250  to  1100,  and  allowing 
an  interval  oi  70  years  for  a  suspension  of  the  line,  the  era  of  the  Kbonabad 
king  would  fall  about  B.  C.  1050. 

The  author  names  the  inscriptions  at  Yftn  and  its  vicinity,  Armenian ;  they 
are  written  in  the  same  alphabet  as  that  used  in  Assyria,  but  belong  to  a 
language  radically  different,  the  Scythic,  thongh  it  has  adopted  numeroug 
words  from  the  Assyrian.  Six  kings  of  the  Armenian  line,  in  a  direct  de* 
scent,  are  named.  The  monuments,  Mr.  It  assigns  to  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries  B.  C. 

The  Babylonians  borrowed  th^  alphabet  from  the  Assyrians,  and  it  re* 
quires  no  little  ingenuity  at  the  present  day  to  fonn  a  comparative  table  of 
tlie  characters.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  Babylonian  memH 
menks  are  the  bricks.  It  was  acustom  borrowed  from  Assyria,  that  the 
bricks  used  in  bnildii^  the  cides  on  the  Lower  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  should 
be  stamped  wil^  the  name  and  titka  of  the  royal  founder.  It  is  hoped  that 
ultimately  from  these  bricks,  a  chronology  of  the  country  may  be  recon- 
structed. With  regard  to  Babylonia  Flroper,  it  is  stated  that  every  ruin 
from  some  distance  north  of  Baghdad  as  &r  south  as  the  Birs  l^mrdd  is  of 
the  age  of  l^ebuchadnezzar.  Mr.  B.  has  examined  the  bricks,  tn  sUuy  be* 
longing  perhaps,  to  one  hundred  difFer^DLt  towns  and  cities,  within  the  area 
of  about  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  thirty  or  forty  in  breadth,  and  he 
never  found  any  other  legend  than  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Lower  Baby- 
lonia or  Chaldea,  wiH  probably  fbmish  fiff  more  important  materials  for  il- 
lustrating the  ancient  history  of  the  country,  than  are  to  be  found  about 
KDah  and  Baghdad. 

Susiana  is  rich  in  ancient  sites.  The  cuneiform  character  employed  on 
the  monuments  is  the  &rthest  possible  from  the  Assyrian  type,  and  the 
language  appears  not  to  belong  to  the  Semitic  stock.  Another  class  of  in- 
scriptions is  found  in  £lymais  Proper,  which  varies  from  all  the  others. 

IV.  Harais's  Pre-Adamite  Earth.* 
We  have  long  regarded  Dr.  Harris  as  one  of  the  most  original,  profbund 
and  comprehensive  Christian  writers  of  our  day.  The  present  work  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  Treatises  in  which  the  autiior  is  seeking  to  unfold  the 
successive  steps  by  which  God  is  accomplishing  his  purpose  to  manifest  his 
All-sufficiency.    It  is  purely  scientific  and  philosophical;  it  exhibits  good 

1  The  Pre- Adamite  Earth :  ContribntioDS  to  Theological  Science.  By  John 
Harris,  D.  D.  Third  Thousand.  Kevised  and  Enlarged.  Boston:  Gooldi 
Kendall  &  Lincoln,  1850i 
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research  and  power  of  analysis,  clear  and  profound  reasoning,  and  demon" 
stradons. 

*^  This  first  volume  consists  of  five  parts.  The  first  contains  those  Primaiy 
Truths  which  Divine  Revelation  appears  to  place  at  the  foundation  of  all 
the  objective  manifestations  of  the  Deity ;  the  second  presents  the  Laws  or 
General  Principles,  which  are  regarded  as  logically  resulting  from  the  pre- 
ceding Truths ;  and  the  third,  fourth  and  fiflh  parts  are  occupied  with  the 
Exemplification  and  Verification  of  these  Laws  in  the  inorganic,  the  vege- 
table, and  the  animal  kingdom  of  the  pre- Adamite  earth,  respectively."  A 
considerable  portion  of  this  volume  is  introductory  to  the  entire  series,  and 
should  therefore  be  thoroughly  mastered  in  the  scope  of  its  reasoning,  by 
those  who  would  follow  the  author  intelligently  along  the  pathway  of  his 
grand  conception.  The  attempt  is  made,  and  we  think  successfully,  to  show 
«( that  there  is  a  theology  in  Nature  which  is  ultimately  one  with  the  theology 
of  the  Bible."  "  The  whole  process  of  Divine  Manifestation,  including  na- 
ture, is  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  sul^me  argument,  in  which  God  is 
"deductively  reasoning  from  principles  to  &cts,  from  generals  to  particulars." 
Assuming  this,  he  deduces  certain  primary  principles,  and  applies  them  to 
the  successive  stages  of  creation.  He  shows  conclusively  the  harmony  of 
Scripture  and  Geology,  and  traces  in  a  fredi  and  forcible  manner  the  origin 
of  the  material  universe  up  to  a  wise  and  intelligent  Power,  while  he  reftites 
and  silences  the  cavils  and  theories  of  a  &Ise  and  infidel  science.    J.  M.  S. 

V.  Rowland's  Maxims  of  Ixfidelity.i 
"  Common  ^laxims "  are  the  most  influential  forms  of  belief  both  as  it 
regards  error  and  truth.  Infidelity  as  a  public  recognized  avowed  systenij 
is  dead  and  buried  beyond  the  fear  of  a  resurrection.  It  has  now  a  mere 
Jragmentary  being ;  its  errors  exist  in  isolated  forms,  and  float  loosely  and  at 
random  through  the  public  mind.  But  infidelity  is  wielding  a  tremendous 
power  in  our  land,  though  not  apparent  to  the  sight;  and  though  it  wields  no 
potential  creed  or  organized  agencies.  These  "  common  maxims  **  are  abroad 
— are  "  talking**  to  the  unregenerated  heart;  they  do  their  mischief  without 
alarming  the  fears  of  the  popular  mind.  It  is  a  guerilla  fonn  of  warfare, 
and  all  the  more  dangerous  and  fatal  to  individual  faith  and  hope  on  this 
account  ]Mr.  Rowland  has  met  infidelity  just  where  its  remaining  strength 
lies,  and  has  shivered  to  pieces  the  weapons  of  its  present  warfare.  He  has 
taken  up  one  after  another  of  the  popular  maxims  of  Infidelity,  thoroughly 
analyzed  them,  and  shown  their  error  and  eril  tendency.  Hie  execution  of 
the  work  is  cei'tainly  happy  and  able.  The  style  is  clear,  compact,  and  for- 
cible ;  the  reasoning  is  candid  and  conclusive ;  and  the  book  is  full  of  good 
sense  and  practical  utility.  Just  such  a  work  was  unquestionably  needed. 
It  will  do  good  in  a  line  and  with  a  class  of  minds  which  are  not  particulariy 
reached  by  any  similar  work.    It  is  in  many  respects  preferable  to  Dr.  Nel- 

1  On  the  Common  Maxims  of  Infidelity.    By  Henry  A.  Rowland.    New  York  J 
Carter  &  Brothers,  18&0. 
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son's  Canse  and  Cure  of  Infidelity,  and  every  loTer  of  the  tmih  ought  to 
desire  and  seek  for  it  an  exlbnsive  circulation.  J.  M.  6. 


VI.  Chalmers's  Memoirs.^ 
The  -first  volume  of  these  Memoirs  awakened  in  us  an  intense  desire 
to  see  the  second,  and  having  now  read  the  second,  we  are  impatient  to 
reach  the  third.  Certainly  we  have  not  read  so  intensely  interesting  and 
instructive  a  work,  in  the  department  of  biography,  in  a  long  while.  It  has 
given  us  new  ideas  of  the  transcendent  ability,  and  of  the  social  and  moral 
elevation  of  character,  of  that  great  man. — This  volume  comprises  the  pe- 
riod of  his  Glasgow  settlement,  first  as  the  Mnister  of  the  Tron  Church,  and 
then  of  the  parish  church  of  St  John's, ->«  eight  years  of  the  prime  and  vigor 
of  his  life,  when  his  mind  was  at  full  maturity,  when  he  was  at  the  height  of 
his  popularity  as  a  preacher,  and  when  all  the  resources  of  his  great  intellect 
and  of  his  benevolent  heart  were  laid  under  full  contribution,  to  honor  his 
calling,  and  make  it  powerful  for  good.  And  a  more  brilliant  and  effective 
ministry  was  perht^  never  exercised  in  our  world.  The  Tron  Church  was 
often  the  theatre  of  scenes  seldom  witnessed  under  the  preaching  of  the  Goe* 
pel.  There  it  was  that  he  preached  his  celebrated  Astxonomical  Discourses, 
which  drew  together,  on  week-days  and  during  business  hours,  nearly  aU  the 
profeasianal  and  business  men  of  Scotland's  commercial  metropolis,  and  held 
them  spell-bound  by  the  power  of  his  eloquent  thoughts.  His  correspondence 
too  during  this  period  with  many  of  the  master-minds  of  his  day,  is  exceed- 
ingly valuable;  it  gave  birth  also  to  some  of  his  most  &mous  productions. 
And  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  his  labors  during  this  period,  was  his 
successful  attempt  to  establish  and  maintain  a  mission  church  in  his  exten* 
sive  parish,  and  a  thorough  system  of  education  far  the  numerous  poor  con- 
tain^ in  it,  as  well  as  for  his  well-known  experiment  of  pauper  manage- 
ment, in  which  he  worked  out  one  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  in  politi- 
cal economy.  We  earnestly  commend  these  Memoirs  as  among  the  most 
charming  and  valuable  books  of  the  season.  J.  M.  8. 

VH.  LiifB  OF  John  Vobtkr^ 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  such  a  man  as  John  Foster  possess  peca< 
liar  claims  to  our  attention.  We  regret  that  our  space,  afier  Omitting  en- 
tirely to  notice  the  majority  of  the  new  books  laid  upon  our  table,  will  allow 
but  little  more  than  the  bare  announcement  of  the  appearance  of  the  work« 

The  work  throughout  bears  the  impress  of  Foster's  great  and  original,  Uit 

^  Memoirs  of  the  Li/e  and  Writings  of  Thomas  Chalmers,  B.  D.,  LL.  D.  By  his 
son-in-law,  Hie  BeV.  William  Hanna,  LL.  D.  Vol.  n.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1850. 

^  The  life  and  Correspondence  of  John  Foster ;  edited  by  J.  B.  Ryland.  Wttk 
Kotices  of  Mr.  Foster  as  a  Preacher  and  a  Companion.   Two  volumes  in  on«i 
Boston :  Gould  &  lincoln,  1850. 
Vol.  Vm.  No.  29.  20 
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(Ksnewhat  gloomy  and  cme-fflded  mind«  The  staple  of  the  yolame  is  bk  own 
Letters,  in  which  he  not  only  portrayB  his  private  aad  dGmefidc  life,  but  opens 
his  mind  freely  to  his  friends  on  yarious  topics  of  general  interest  and  mat- 
ters of  faith,  and  discusses  with  his  characteristic  originality  of  view  and 
comprehensiYe  power  of  thought,  many  of  the  profonndest  subjects  of  human 
inquiry  and  investigation.  It  is  not  only  deeply  interesting  bat  solemnly 
instructiye  to  foDow  the  great  Foster  through  this  mass  of  correspondence, 
much  of  which  we  think  might  have  been  omitted  to  advantage.  However 
vahiable  and  usefid  his  writings,  as  a  preacher  it  is  a  surprising  &ct  that  he 
accomplished  little,  and  may  be  said  to  have  made  a  perfect  failure  of  it. 
Besembling  Hall  and  Chalmers  in  many  traits  of  his  mind,  and  wielding  a 
pen  quite  as  vigorous  and  potential  as  either,  we  cannot  account  for  the  &ct 
liiat  he  had  so  litde  power  or  reputation  as  a  preacher.  There  is  something 
affecting  even  in  contrasting  him  with  such  contemporaries ;  in  seeing  him, 
a^r  various  fruitless  attempts  to  succeed,  wholly  laid  aside  ftom  the  minis- 
try during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  or  exercising  it  only  occasionally  in 
obscure  villages  to  illiterate  audiences.  WeU  did  Hall  compare  him  to  *'  a 
great  lumbering  wagon,  loaded  wil^  gold.**  He  was  too  unwieldly  for  the 
pulpit ;  not  enough  practical  and  in  sympathy  with  the  outward,  living  world. 
But  his  pen  has  immortalized  his  name  and  influence.  His  Essays  are  among 
liie  most  vahiable  in  oar  language.  J.  M.  S. 


VHL  Williams's  Kelioious  Frooress.^ 

These  Discourses  are  on  the  following  subjects:  Religion  as  a  principle  of 
growth  —  Faith  in  its  Boot  —  Virtue— Knowledge — Temperance  —  Pa* 
tienoe—  Godliness — Brotherly  Kindness — Charity. 

We  do  not  think  the  present  volume,  either  in  purity  of  style,  or  vigor  of 
thought,  equal  to  the  previous  productions  of  Dr.  Williams,  which  have  placed 
Urn  in  the  first  rank  of  the  thinkers  and  writers  of  the  country.  S^  the 
topics  embiaced  in  it  are  ably  handled,  and  the  teaching  is  soond  and  Chris* 
tian.  The  progress  the  Author  advocates  is  in  the  right  direction ;  its  basis 
is  eternal  truth ;  its  elements  and  laws  are  found  in  the  Gospel  of  the  grace 
of  God ;  and  its  goal  is  an  eternity  of  holiness  and  bliss.  It  is  refreshing  in 
these  days,  when  the  multitudes  who  are  shouting  "progress"  know  not 
what  they  inint,  nor  in  what  direction  they  are  going,  to  hear  a  bold  and 
manly  vdce  fknn  the  heights  of  Zion  giving  utterance  to  the  inspired  teach- 
ings on  this  great  subject  J.  M.  S. 

1  Beligioos  Frogress :  Discourses  on  the  Development  of  Christian  Character. 
By  William  R.  WiUiams.    Boston :  Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincobi,  18ftO. 
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IX.  Spexcer'6  Pastor's  Sketches.^ 
The  fotaih  edition  in  three  months  I  This  looks  as  if  we  had  not  mis- 
judged the  character  and  value  of  this  Tolmnc  in  the  highly  commendatory 
review  which  we  gave  of  it  a  litde  in  advance  of  its  publication  (see  Bib,  Rep, 
for  Oct  1850).  It  is  indeed  a  book  of  remarkable  interest  and  power  of  in- 
struction. Its  grs^hic  sketches  of  character,  incidents  and  re%ious  expe- 
riences; the  thorough  knowledge  it  evinces  of  the  human  heart  in  its  most 
snhde  phases  of  self-deception  aad  unbelief;  the  skill  with  which  it  nieets 
many  of  the  strange  difficulties  which  trouble  thousands  of  **  inquirers  re- 
specting the  way  of  salvation  ;**  tiie  wisdom  and  soundness  oi  its  tea<^hing 
upon  many  of  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  subjects  which  are  wont  to  em- 
barrass those  whose  duty  it  is  to  guide  souls ;  the  glorious  views  of  the  Gos- 
pel which  it  unfblds  and  exhibtts  to  console  and  encourage  4he  penitent ;  and 
the  spirit  of  whole-souled  pity  and  sympathy  and  earnestness  which  it  breathes 
in  every  page,  make  it  a  book  seeond  in  interest  to  none  tibit  we  can  name, 
and  as  instructive  as  it  is  interesting.  It  is  just  the  book  which  every  Chris- 
tian pastor  needs  to  stir  him  up  and  to  guide  him  in  his  great  work.  It  is 
just  the  book  for  every  Christian  to  study  who  would  be  wise  to  win  souls  to 
Christ ;  and  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every  friend,  and  every  sinner  whom 
we  would  have  escape  the  perils  of  unbelief  and  embrace  the  great  salva- 
tion. J.  M.  S. 


X.  Memoxb  of  Hannah  Mobe.* 
As  a  condensed  and  popular  Biography  of  the  gifted  Hannah  More,  we 
hesitate  not  to  commend  this  beautifully  executed  volume,  as  possessing  pe- 
culiar and  superior  excellencies.  It  is,  according  to  our  taste,  a  model  bio- 
graphy; not  over-nunute  in  its  details;  not  cumbered  with  over-much  corres- 
pondence ;  but  a  truths,  graphic,  eloquent  portraiture  of  the  main  features  in 
the  life  and  character  of  this  transcendent  woman.  Mrs.  Knight's  style  is  racy 
and  delightful ;  her  arrangement  is  admirable ;  her  appredadon  of  the  sub- 
ject of  her  Memoir  is  discriminating  and  just ;  and  instead  of  tiring  as  we 
are  wont  to  do  over  the  heavy  and  almost  endless  pages  of  modem  biogra- 
phies) wo  follow  her  with  eagerness  to  the  conclusion,  and  regret  that  she 
had  not  given  us  more.  Charmingly  has  the  author  achieved  her  task. 
Would  that  all  the  mothers  and  daughters  of  our  land  would  read,  to  appro* 
date  and  to  imitate  the  virtues  of  this  noble  and  gifted  one,  this  attractive 
memoir.  The  volume  contains  a  striking  likeness  of  Hannah  More,  and  an 
elegant  engraving  o£^^  Barley  Wood^  her  &vorite  rural  residence. 

J.M.S. 

^  A  Pastor's  Sketches :  or  Conversatiotts  with  Anxious  Inquirers  respecting 
the  Way  of  Salvation.  By  lehabod  8.  Speneer,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    New  Toxk :  M.  W.  Dodd,  1850. 

'  A  new  Memoir  of  Hannah  More ;  or  Life  in  Hall  and  Cottage.  By  Mrs. 
Helen  C.  Knight    New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd,  1851. 
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XT.  The  Footprints  op  the  Creatob.i 
The  works  of  this  author  are  fuU  of  interest  for  the  general  reader,  and 
the  theologian.  The  former  iviU  be  attracted  by  the  freshness,  the  homely 
strength,  and  the  pictm-esquencss  of  the  style,  by  the  frequent  beauty  of  the 
thoughts,  by  the  iron  grasp  which  the  author  takes  of  his  subject,  by  his  self- 
reliance  and  originality,  and  by  the  conscious  mastery  of  the  theme,  wliatevcr 
it  is,  which  comes  before  him.  The  attentive  theologian  will  find  not  simply 
a  discussion  of  the  common  relations  which  geology  holds  to  revelation,  or 
abundant  and  striking  illustrations  of  &e  doctrines  of  natural  theology,  or 
the  expressions  of  a  benevolent  heart  for  the  well-being  of  man ;  but  a  bold 
avowal  of  evangelical  sentiments,  and  the  interweaving,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  of  the .  articles  of  a  creed  which  has  been  quite  distasteful  to 
many  scientific  as  well  as  literary  men.  The  last  chapter  <^  the  volume 
before  us  is  on  the  bearing  of  final  causes  on  geological  history.  Some  of 
the  thoughts  which  are  developed  at  length  are  such  as  the  following: — We 
learn  firom  human  history  that  nations  are  as  certainly  mortal  as  men.  Geol- 
ogy teaches  that  species  are  as  mortal  as  individuals  and  nations,  and  that 
even  genera  and  families  become  extinct.  There  is  geological  evidence, 
that  in  the  course  of  creation  the  higher  orders  succeeded  the  lower.  The 
bredn  —  that  of  the  fish  —  which  bears  an  average  proportion  of  not  more 
than  two  to  one  to  the  spinal  cord,  came  first ;  last  of  all  appeared  the  brain 
of  man,  which  averages  as  twenty-three  to  one.  The  period  when  he  was 
introduced  upon  the  scene  appears  to  have  corresponded  with  the  state  of 
his  habitation.  The  large  reasoning  brain  would  have  been  wholly  out  of 
place  in  the  earlier  ages.  The  period,  too,  of  the  mammiferous  quadrupeds 
geems  to  have  been  determined,  like  the  succeeding  human  period,  by  the 
earth's  fitness  at  the  time  as  a  place  of  habitation  for  creatures  so  formed. 
By  piecing  the  two  records  together,  that  of  Scripture,  and  that  revealed  in 
the  rocks,  we  learn  that  in  slow  and  solemn  majesty  has  period  succeeded 
period,  that  fish,  reptiles,  mammiferous  quadrupeds,  have  reigned  in  turn, 
that  responsible  man  ultimately  entered  into  a  world  ripened  for  his  recep- 
tion ;  but  further,  that  this  passing  scene  is  not  the  final  one  in  &e  long  series, 
but  merely  the  last  of  the  preliminary  scenes.  There  should  seem  to  be  a 
lack  of  proportion  in  the  series  of  being,  were  the  period  of  perfect  and 
glorified  humanity  abruptly  connected,  without  the  introduction  of  an  intei^ 
mediate  creation  of  responsible  im^ierfection,  with  that  of  the  dying,  irre- 
sponsible brute.  That  scene  of  things  in  which  God  became  Man,  and 
suffered,  seems^  as  it  no  doubt  is,  a  necessary  link  in  the  chain. 

Mr.  Miller  has  been  for  several  years  editor  of  the  "  Witness,"  the  princi- 
pal newspaper  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  Fifteen  years  <rf  his  pre- 
vious life  had  been  passed  as  a  stone-mason,  and  five  years  as  accountant  in 

^  The  Footprints  of  tiie  Creator;  or,  The  Asterolepis  of  Stromness.  By 
Hugh  Miller,  author  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  etc.  From  the  third  London 
edition.  With  a  memoir  of  the  author.  By  Louis  Agassis.  Boston :  Gould, 
Kendall  &  Lincoln,  1850.  pp.  880. 
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the  bank  at  Cromarty,  bis  native  town.  Hb  principal  publications,  besides 
the  <'  Footprints/'  are  "  The  Old  Red  Sandstone,"  four  editions  of  which 
have  been  published  in  England,  and  which  is  soon  to  be  reprinted  in  Bos- 
ton ;  and  ^*  First  Impressions  of  England  and  itB  People,"  describing  a  few 
months'  tour,  in  which  Mr.  Miller  often  turns  aade  into  the  by-ways,  and 
gives  us  intructive  chapters  on  the  condition  and  modes  of  thinking  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes,  interspersed  with  geological  speculations. 


ARTICLE   XII. 

SELECT  THEOLOGICAL  AND  LITERAKY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  above  head,  we  shall  condense  the  most  important  intelligence 
which  we  can  procure,  especially  in  biblical,  theological  and  classical  liter- 
ature. Many  of  our  subscribers  are  clergymen  who  reside  in  distant  parts 
of  the  country,  remote  from  libraries  and  booksellers'  shops.  Such,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  regard  the  information  communicated  on  the  last  pages  of 
each  number  of  this  journal  as  particularly  valuable.  For  their  benefit,  we 
shall  go  into  some  detail  in  regard  to  the  literary  value,  cost  and  aocessibility 
of  some  of  the  more  important  books.  A  correspondent  in  China  suggests 
that  foreign  missionaries  and  others  who  are  engaged  in  tranalatbg  the 
Bible,  would  be  pleased  with  notices  of  books  fitted  to  aid  them  in  their  dif- 
ficult undertaking.  English  gentlemen  have  also  requested  us  to  furnish  a 
list  of  the  more  valuable  theological  publications  which  appear  from  the 
American  pres^,  the  notices  in  newspapers  being  generally  too  brief  or  too 
indiscriminate  to  furnish  the  requisite  information. 

United  States. 

A  new  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  will  soon 
be  published.  Valuable  materials  for  a  volume  are  on  hand,  and  will  be 
printed  as  soon  as  the  pecuniary  means  of  the  Society  will  justify.  Among 
these  materials  are  essays  on  the  structure,  analogies,  etc.,  of  some  of  the 
languages  of  Southern  and  Western  Africa ;  on  the  Dakota  or  Sioux  lan- 
guage; on  the  Oscan  and  South  Italian  dialects;  on  the  History  of  the 
Conquest  of  Fenia  by  the  Arabs,  from  the  Turkish  version  of  the  annals  of 
Et^Tabary ;  on  Arabic  Versification ;  a  narrative  of  the  Tour  of  Dr.  J.  Pei^ 
kins  firom  Onxxmiah  to  Mosul,  in  1849 ;  on  the  Unity  of  the  Human  Race, 
as  affected  by  Language,  etc.  The  first  number  df  the  first  volume  has 
been  reprinted.  Valuable  additions  have  been  made  to  ihe  library.  In  this 
connectum,  it  may  be  stated  that  H.  J.  Andenoni  M.  D.,  who  aooompanied 
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Lieut  Lynch  in  Iiu  exploring  expedition  to  the  river  Jordan,  yrSOi  soon  pnb- 
liflh  an  extended  Report  on  the  geology  of  RUestine. 

Some  important  theological  works  are  in  the  process  of  circulation  by  the 
Doctrinal  Tract  and  Book  Society,  in  Boston.  Among  these  are  the  works  of 
the  Younger  President  Edwards,  in  2  vols.  8vo. ;  and  of  Rev.  Joseph  Bellamy, 
D.  D.,  of  Bethlem,  Ct,  also  in  2  vols.  Both  weie  edited  by  Bev.  T.  Ed- 
wards, D.  D.,  of  New  London,  Ct.  To  the  works  of  each,  a  short  life  of  the 
author  is  prefixed.  Some  of  the  productions  of  Dr.  Bellamy  have  had  a 
deservedly  high  celebrity  in  England,  as  well  as  in  this  country.  All  will  now 
rejoice  that  they  arc  acceasible  in  so  convenient  a  form,  and  at  a  reasonable 
price.  We  may  here  mention  that  an  additional  volume  in  550  pp.  of  Dr. 
Emmons's  Sermons  has  been  published  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Ide,  of  Med- 
way.  It  is  printed  and  bound  so  as  to  match  with  the  preceding  six  volumes. 
It  contains  forty  two  sermonB,  mostly  of  a  practical  character.  We  may 
advert  to  these  volumes  on  another  occasion. 

Dr.  Webster's  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  published  by  Messrs. 
Merriam,  of  Springfield,  is  selling  at  a  rate  unprecedented,  we  believe,  for 
so  large  a  work.  About  3000  copies  have  been  distributed  among  the  School 
Districts  in  Massachusetts,  during  the  past  year,  in  conformity  with  an  act  of 
the  legislature  of  the  State.  The  demand  from  other  sources  has  also  in- 
creased to  the  amount  of  several  thousand  copies  beyond  the  preceding  year. 
Many  copies  are  now  sent  to  distant  parts  of  t^e  world,  where  the  people 
speak  or  are  learning  the  English  language,  for  missionary,  commercial,  and 
other  purposes.  The  dictionary  would  be  an  inestimable  treasure,  not  only 
in  every  school  district,  but  in  the  fiunily.  Young  children  may  be  taught 
to  resort  to  Webster  as  the  arbiter  of  disputes,  as  a  safe  and  satisfactory 
guide,  a^d  as  a  storehonse  of  invaluable  information.  In  this  respect,  as 
well  as  in  others.  Dr.  Webster,  and  his  editor.  Prof.  Goodrich,  are  benefac- 
tors to  the  country.  At  the  same  time,  we  may  say,  that  the  public  are 
imder  great  obligations  to  Mr.  Worcester,  for  his  excellent  Dictionary.  It 
is  a  production  every  way  worthy  of  his  indefatigable  industry,  sound  judg- 
ment, and  lai^  experience  as  a  lexicographer.  There  are  many  who  find 
it  very  convenient,  in  some  cases  necessary,  to  use  two  or  more  dictionaries, 
as  the  student  of  Latin  or  Greek  does  not  wish  to  confine  himself  to  Liddell 
and  Scott,  or  Leverett,  or  Freund.  Worcester's  dictionary  has  marked  excel- 
lences, to  which  we  need  not  now  advert  In  this  connection  we  would  say, 
that  we  heartily  join  in  the  closing  remark  of  the  writer  of  the  article  on  the 
English  Language  in  the  Edinburgh  Beview  for  Oct  1850.  "'  It  becomes 
us  to  guard  it  (our  noble  knguage)  with  jealous  care,  as  a  sacred  deposit,  not 
cor  least  important  trust  in  the  heritage  of  humanity.  Our  bretbren  in 
America  must  assist  in  the  task."  We  will  cheerfully  do  so,  and  we  will 
beg^n  by  referring  to  one  abomination  in  this  very  article,  p.  297.  ^  The 
period  during  which  it  wa  being  effected^  The  London  Quarterly  Re- 
view, Sept  1850,  p.  458,  speaks  of  an  individual  m  progressing. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  IMctionary  of  the  Latin  Language,  on  the 
\mm  of  Freund's  great  work,  which  Pro£  Andrews  and  Ina  assistants  have 
been  for  several  years  preparing,  is  at  length  published. 
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NOTICE. 

AccoRDiKO  to  the  terms  by  which  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  and  Biblical  Heposi- 
tory  are  united)  some  articles  and  notices  of  publications,  which  were  prepared 
for  tiie  Biblical  Repository,  will  be  inserted  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  daring  the 
present  year.  Two  of  these  articles,  and  some  notices,  will  be  found  in  the  pre« 
sent  Number.  The  arrangements  for  uniting  the  publications  were  completed  a€ 
80  late  a  day,  that  there  is  not  that  rariety  in  the  topics  discussed  in  the  January 
Non  which  it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  conductors  to  secure  hereafter.  This  has 
unavoidably  led  to  the  insertion  of  a  disproportionate  amount  of  matter  on  tho 
general  subject  of  Philosophy. 

It  may  here  be  stated,  that  the  conductors  are  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  tho 
correctness  of  all  the  sentiments  adyanced  by  their  correspondents.  In  every 
Kumber  there  may  be  particular  statements  or  opinions  from  which  the  editors 
would  dissent  The  general  tenor  and  spirit  of  a  discussion  may  be  good,  while 
some  particular  views  may  be  without  foimdation.  For  these,  the  writers  of  the 
articlcA  are  responsible.  For  the  highest  usefulness  of.  the  periodical,  the  question 
of  the  insertion  of  articles  in  a  particular  number  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  conductors. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  defer,  for  want  of  space,  most  of  the  IntoUigenoe  pre- 
pared for  this  Number. 

In  a  part  of  the  copies  of  tiiis  Number,  the  following  danse  should  be  inserted 
after  the  word  **  consdons,"  in  p.  81,  line  15  from  bottom,  **of  difierent  affec- 
tions." 
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NO.  XXX. 

AMERICAN  BIBLICAL  REPOSITORY, 

NO.  T.XXXTL 


APRIL,    1851. 


ARTICLE    I. 

EDUCATION  AND  SUPPLY  OF  MINI8TERS  IN  DIFFERENT  AGES 
AND  COUNTRIES. 

Bj  RcT.  William  A.  Steams^  Cambridge,  Mass. 

At  a  time  when  some  of  the  first  minds  in  America  and  England 
are  engaged  with  the  question  how  shall  the  increasing  demand  for 
educated,  energetic  and  godlj  ministers  be  supplied — a  knowledge 
of  the  experience  of  other  ages  and  other  countries  on  the  subject 
can  haidlj  be  otherwise  than  valuable. 

The  necessity  of  a  learned  as  well  as  pious  ministrj  need  not  be 
demonstrated  to  the  readers  of  this  JoumaL  If  there  is  anything 
which  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  may  consider  as  settled  by 
the  experience  of  Christendom— it  is  that  an  unspiritual  or  ignorant 
dergy  would  be  among  the  greatest  moral  disasters  which  could  befal 
mankind* 

To  secure  an  enlightened  ministry,  to  qualify  and  bring  into  action 
a  competent  supply  of  true  men,  who  shall  fill  the  stations  of  clerical 
influence  at  home,  or  go  forth  as  missionaries  abroad* — is  an  end  less 
readily  accomplished  than  the  superficial  might  imagine.  But  there 
are  peculiarities  in  our  own  country,  to  which  allusion  will  be  made 
by  and  by,  which  enhance  the  difficulty  now  suggested,  and  threaten 
to  make  it  insuperable.  The  wise  and  devout  both  among  laymen 
and  clergymen  who  have  given  sufficient  attention  to  the  subject^ 
deem  it  an  inquiry  of  anxious  importance,  how  the  ministry  which 
America  demands  for  herself  and  mankind,  in  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  our  country,  can  be  brought  into  the  field? 

Vol.  VnL  No.  30.  21 
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It  is  in  reference  to  tliis  question  that  we  invite  our  readers  to  a 
brief  review  of  the  practice  of  the  church  in  securing  a  competent 
supply  of  qualified  spiritual  guides.  What  inducements  have  other 
times  and  countries  presented  their  Christian  youth  to  enter  the  minis- 
terial profession  —  and  what  facilities  have  they  afforded  for  acquir- 
ing the  requisite  preparatory  education  ?  what  are  some  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  enhance  the  difficulty  of  rearing  up  a  right  and 
abundimt  ministry  in  the  United  States  —  and  by  what  means  can  the 
end  so  desirable  be  best  accomplished  ?  These  are  among  the  ques- 
tions, on  which  it  would  give  us  pleasure  to  cast  even  a  few  rays  of 
light. 

The  First  Centuries* 

The  first  teachers  of  religion  were  selected  by  the  Saviour  himself 
—  and  during  the  whole  of  his  ministry,  while  employed  often  as  his 
assistants,  they  were  kept  always  under  his  immediate  instruction  and 
supervision.  Soon  after  the  ascension,  one  of  the  greatest  minds  the 
world  has  produced,  was  associated  by  a  supernatural  calling  with 
the  twelve.  The  apostles  and  their  immediate  successors  were  en- 
dowed with  the  gift  of  tongues  and  other  miraculous  powers.  In  the 
infancy  of  the  church,  before  time  had  been  given  for  appropriate 
intellectual  and  spiritual  cultivation  —  the  teachers  of  Christianity 
were  supernaturally  qualified  for  their  work.  The  gofipel  was  an- 
nounced beyond  the  limits  of  Judea  to  a  great  extent  by  men  driven 
abroad  by  tlie  fierce  persecution  of  the  times  —  the  ordained  and 
divinely  assisted  leaders  directing  the  general  movement,  gathering 
churches,  and  perfecting  their  organization  and  instruction. 

After  the  first  founding  of  Christian  institutions  in  the  prominent 
cities  of  the  lioman  empire  —  and  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  super- 
natural agencies  which  were  given  only,  according  to  the  exigency  of 
the  times,  for  the  first  planting  of  the  church  —  and  esj>ecially  after 
the  inspired  apostles  and  their  pupils  the  apostolic  men  such  as 
Clement,  I^atius  and  Polycarp  were  dead  —  the  need  of  educated 
and  commanding  minds  began  more  and  more  to  be  felt.  This  want 
was  met  in  part  by  learned  Pagans  converted  to  Christianity,  of 
whom  Justin  Martyr,  Pantaonns  and  Origen  are  illustrious  examples. 
Common  Christians  were  unable  to  cope  with  leanied  heathenism  — 
or  dii'eet  the  moix*  and  more  complicated  aflfairs  of  the  church.  Nor 
were  the  converted  philosophers  sufficiently  numerous,  had  they  all 
been  otherwise  qualified,  for  the  puq>ose.  The  church  was  con- 
strained, therefore,  by  her  circumstances,  as  well  as  inspired  by  the 
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liberalizing  atmosphere  of  a  iree  Christianit  j  which  ^he  had  begun 
to  breathe,  to  take  measures  for  the  education  of  her  own  sons. 
From  almost  the  beginning,  even  in  deep  poverty,  and  distrac^tion, 
tjie  early  Christians  are  believed  to  have  taught  their  children  the 
principles  of  Christianity — and  laid  the  foundations  for  their  being 
intelligent  and  worthy  members  of  the  churches.  There  is  no  e%n- 
dence,  however,  that  anything  like  a  regular  theological  school  for 
the  education  of  a  ministry  was  established  earlier  than  the  middle  of 
the  second  century.  The  school  at  Alexandria  seems  to  have  grown 
up  gradually,  as  the  necessities  of  the  times  urged  it  forward.  Under 
Pantaenus,  Clement  and  Origen,  it  gradually  became  an  informal 
indeed  but  real  theological  seminary.  To  it  flocked  learned  Pagans  — 
and  young  men  who  desired  to  be  instructed  in  the  Christian  doc- 
trines and  to  become  teachers  in  the  church.  Instruction  was  here 
given  in  the  Scriptures,  in  the  dogmas  of  religion  and  in  Christian 
manners  and  duties.  It  was  long  the  nursery  of  piety  and  learning-— 
the  alma  mater  of  holy  and  learned  men  who  were  the  lights  of  the 
church.* 

Although  we  find  no  traces  of  schools  so  celebrated  in  the  West, 
yet  every  church  was  virtually  a  school  and  in  it  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  bishops  young  men  of  promise  were  educated  in 
Christian  principles  and  letters.  Indeed  say  the  Benedictines  on  the 
authority  of  Fleury  (Dis.  2,  n.  14,  p.  69)  that  though  the  schools 
were  generally  common  to  all  the  faithful,  this  could  not  prevent  the 
bishops  having  ordinarily  with  them  a  certain  number  of  young  men 
whom  they  instructed  with  particular  care  as  their  children  and  who 
in  process  of  time  became  themselves  masters.  It  was  thus  that  the 
great  luminaries  of  the  occidental  world  were  formed  even  down  to 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.^ 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  young  men  were  selected,  supported 
and  educated  for  the  ministry  no  very  clear  light  has  come  down  to 
us.  That  the  bishops  began  to  train  young  candidates  for  the  sacred 
office,  in  schools  connected  with  the  central  church  of  their  dioceses, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  And  that  pecuniary  means  to  fa- 
cilitate the  education  of  such  were  not  wanting,  we  have  not  only  the 
intimation  above  given,  but  the  fact  that  enormous  funds  were  early 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  bishops,  to  be  disbursed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  church,  at  their  discretion.  This  was  done  by  abundant  obla- 
tions from  charitable  church-members  —  and  by  legacies  of  decreased 

^  Mosheim,  Vol.  I.  p.  81.    Neandcr,  Vol.  I.  527,  etc. 

*  Histoire  Litcraire  Dc  La  France,  Par  Benedictins.  Tom.  I.  p.  234. 
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Christians  to  whom,  the  charch  instead  of  relatives  was  often  made 
the  principal  heir.  By  the  middle  of  the  second  century  the  church 
of  Rome  not  only  supported  the  clerks  and  poor  Chrisdans  of  their 
own  city,  but  bestowed  largely  of  their  abundance  upon  other  churohQS 
near  and  remote,  supplying  food  also  to  Christian  prisoners  and  to 
many  condemned  to  work  in  the  mines.  The  hope  of  confiscating  the 
ecclesiastical  treasures  was  among  the  principal  causes  that  induced 
the  emperors  after  the  death  of  Commodus,  to  engage  in  the  persecu- 
tions which  followed.  Great  privileges  and  immunities  were  granted 
and  new  sources  of  wealth  were  opened  to  the  church,  by  Constantine. 
Up  to  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century,  the  present  custom  of 
leaving  estates  for  specific  objects  had  not  been  introduced.  Chris- 
tians gave  or  bequeathed  absolutely,  and  all  charitable  benefactions 
were  thrown  into  the  common  stock  to  be  distributed  by  "  the  eccle- 
siastical colleges  cidled  churches"  at  their  discretion.  Church  pro- 
perty still  increased,  princes  making  large  granta  and  private  persons, 
even  to  the  exclusion  of  their  children,  bequeathing  estates  to  the 
churches,  while  many  widows  and  damsels  were  induced  to  leave 
their  wealth  to  the  common  cause.  This  pn^erty  soon  came  chiefiy 
under  the  management  of  the  ecclesiastics.  "  The  bishops  disposed 
of  everything,  the  deacons  executed  it  and  all  the  clergy  lived  upon 
what  the  church  had,  though  M  did  not  administer.  St  John  Chrisos- 
tome  makes  mention  that  the  church  of  Antioch  fed  above  3000  per- 
sons at  the  public  expense."  * 

During  the  first  three  or  four  hundred  years,  then,  of  the  Christian 
era,  the  church  had  evidently  the  means  of  furnishing  herself  with 
a  competent  ministry  —  its  first  teachers  enjoying  the  instructions  of 
the  Saviour  himself — the  next  generation  educated  by  inspired 
apostles ;  then  many  pagan  philosophers  and  other  learned  men  of 
Greece  and  Rome  converted  to  Christianity,  were  soon  qualified  to 
lead  in  its  affairs ;  and  finally  enormous  sums,  with  almost  unlimited 
discretion,  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishops,  whose  business  it 
was,  in  looking  after  the  general  interests  of  the  church,  to  provide 
for  the  supply  of  its  sacred  offices,  and  who,  in  schools  connected 
with  their  churches,  and  in  their  own  families,  could  educate  chari- 
tably or  otherwise  as  the  circumstances  might  be,  a  competent  num- 
ber of  excellent  men  for  these  high  trusts.  Add  to  this  the  reljgious 
enthusiasm  of  the  times,  the  eagerness  with  which  wealthy  parents 
would  devote  their  children  as  well  as  their  property  to  the  church ; 

^  A  Treatise  of  Matten  Beneficiary,  by  Fra  Paulo  Saipi,  Mirandola,  A  D.  1676. 
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» 
and  we  can  readily  suppose  there  would  be  no  lack  of  tolerably  edu- 
cated candidates  for  the  ministry. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century,  the  inducements  to 
enter  the  ecclesiastical  ranks,  were  of  the  most  powerful  kind.  They 
appealed  not  merely  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  more  ardent  and 
dev^out,  but  to  the  ambition  of  worldly  minded  men.  The  church  had 
already  gained  an  external  conquest  over  the  world.  Bishops  were 
nearly  its  sovereigns,  and  priests  and  ecclesiastics  were  sharers  in 
their  immunities  and  advantages.  The  hope  of  honor,  emolument^ 
influence,  power,  called  loudly  upon  aspiring  and  able  youth  to 
consecrate  themselves  to  the  church,  and  prepare  themselves  for  the 
superintendence  of  its  afiairs.  Many  generous  and  devoted  young 
men  entered  upon  the  ministry  with  honest  aims,  and  hearts  ready 
for  sacrifice,  while  others  of  feebler  faith  and  more  doubtful  piety 
were  not  repelled  by  any  expectation  of  hardship  from  the  inviting 
field ;  and  others  still  of  much  baser  character  and  motive,  embraced 
the  sacred  office  as  the  surest  means  to  comfort  and  aggrandizement. 
The  clergy  of  each  diocese,  with  their  bishop,  formed  a  privileged 
society  by  themselves.  Freed  from  all  personal  taxes  and  public 
burdens,  especially  such  as  are  connected  with  military  service,  and 
under  which  the  laity  groaned  —  all  comfortably  supported,  if  not 
absolutely  rich,  enjoying  the  best  society  which  the  times  afforded, 
reverenced  for  sanctity  by  the  people,  having  the  means  of  improve- 
ment in  their  hands,  with  a  fair  prospect  for  wealth  and  promotion  in 
view,  it  would  be  strange  if  in  this  state  of  things  the  ranks  of  the 
clergy  were  not  filled  to  overflowing.  Such  was  in  fact  the  casd ; 
and  as  the  church  became  corrupt,  and  introduced  heathenish  cere- 
monies into  her  simple  worship,  an  increased  multitude  of  clerical 
leaders  and  subordinates  could  find  at  least  a  nominal  occupation  in 
the  sacerdotal  robe.  In  the  cathedrals  of  Constantinople  and  Car- 
thage, the  clerical  establishment  contained  no  less  than  some  five  huxk- 
dred  ecclesiastical  functionaries.^ 

Opportunities  were  not  wanting  for  suitable  preparatory  instruc- 
tion. We  have  already  seen,  that  in  every  diocese  there  was  at 
least  one  general  or  cathedral  school,  designed  not  only  to  instruct 
catechumens  of  whatever  age,  in  the  faith,  but  also  to  carry  forward 
in  the  principles  of  Christian  learning,  those  young  men  who  aspired 
to  the  sacred  profession.  These  schools  were  at  first  under  the  im- 
mediate personal  superintendence  of  the  bishops.    But  when  these 

1  Neander,  Vol.  II.  p.  151,  Gibbon,  Vol.  II.  p.  423,  Guiiot's  History  of  Civ- 
ilisation, Vol.  I.  p.  64. 
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•ffioers  came  afterwards  to  be  inyoWed  more  and  more  in  the 
complicated  affairs  of  the  church,  they  appointed  learned  men  to  aet 
under  their  general  supervision,  as  teachers  of  the  young.  With 
such  masters,  the  cathednd  schools  were  gradually  formed  into  organ- 
isations which  were  the  germs  or  foreshadowings  of  those  great  semi- 
naries of  learning  which  adorn  modern  ages.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  profane  sciences  were  taught  in  Christian  schools  previous 
to  the  fourth  century.  But  from  that  time  Christians  availed  them- 
lelves  to  a  considerable  extent  of  the  famous  pagan  classical  semi- 
naries which  flourished  in  all  the  great  cities  of  civilized  Europe. 
Christian  masters,  also,  though  professedly  confining  themselves  to 
theology  and  morality,  introduced  human  science  as  not  without  its 
utility  in  enabling  one  to  understand  and  defend  the  dogmas  of  the 
church.^ 

The  Dakk  Ages. 

We  have  come  to  the  time  when  the  civilized  world  was  visited  by 
a  shipwreck  of  literary  institutions,  and  the  general  destruction  of 
literature  and  science  in  society.  The  repeated  and  overwhelming 
irruptions  of  the  Northern  barbarians  upon  civilized  Europe,  produced 
universal  desolation,  especially  as  respects  those  studies  which  refine 
and  elevate  mankind.  "  The  gradation,*'  say  the  Benedictines,  "  is  very 
remarkable.  The  irruption  of  the  barbarians  caused  the  entire  ruin 
of  the  empire ;  the  ruin  of  the  empire  destroyed  ambition  to  culti- 
vate the  sciences  ;  want  of  ambition  occasioned  negligence,  and  con- 
tempt of  letters ;  these  produced  idleness,  which  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, was  followed  by  ignorance;  and  ignorance  plunged  its 
victims  into  anarchy  and  vice.*'^ 

About  A.  D.  500,  monasteries  began  to  be  established  in  Europe, 
and  the  benefactions  of  the  liberal  were  henceforth  given  to  them, 
instead  of  the  clergy.  These  institutions  acquired  immense  posses- 
sions, which,  according  to  the  will  of  the  donor,  were  spent  in  sup- 
porting monks,  in  hospitality,  in  aiding  the  poor,  ^  in  schooling  and 
educating  of  youth,"  and  in  other  pious  works.* 

Monasticism  arose  at  a  very  eariy  period  in  the  East.  The  original 
monks  were  eremites ;  in  Egypt  and  in  Syria  they  dwelt  for  a  time 
alcHie.  Afterwards,  being  formed  into  associations,  they  lived  secluded 
from  the  world/  and  passed  their  time  in  labor,  devotional  services, 
and  in  begging  their  support.    In  the  West,  the  institution  was  from 

1  Histoire  Literaire  de  la  France.    Par  Benedictine.    Tome  I. 

*  Lit.  His.  Ben.    Tome  II.  p.  31.  >  Fnt  Paolo  SarpL    Benef.  p.  9. 
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the  beginmng  of  a  more  biiiiian*like  and  elevatiiig  duuracter*  It  was 
defligned  for  religious  meo  who,  in  retirement  from  the  world,  might 
ind  enjoyment  and  diacharge  duty  in  Christian  studies,  devotional 
services,  self-discipline,  useful  labor  and  beneficent  deeds.  Religion 
fled  to  them  as  a  covert  from  the  times,  and  literature  and  science 
were  saved  from  utter  destruction,  by  finding  an  asylum  in  these 
retreats.  Indeed,  of  many  of  them,  schools  were  at  first  the  leading 
characteristics.  The  theological  coenobinm  under  Schaumburgns 
was  intended  chiefly  for  a  school  and  an  ecclesia  of  theologians.^ 

Monasteries  were  founded  in  Gaul  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
originally  without  much  expense  to  the  public.  When  an  asso- 
ciation was  formed  for  the  purpose,  as  much  wild  land  was  ceded  to 
them  as  they  would  cultivate,  and  their  time  was  divided  between 
prayers,  study,  and  labor  on  the  soil.  Af^er  preparatory  attention  to 
the  arts,  the  time  devoted  to  study  was  spent  upon  the  great  works 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  fathers,  and  upon  the  Scriptures.  Every 
convent  had  its  library,  and  many  of  the  feebler  monks  were  em- 
ployed in  copying  ancient  manuscripts,  instead  of  working  upon  the 
soil.  Although  their  primary  business  was  with  spiritual  learning — 
for  almost  the  whole  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  we  are  indebted  to  their  indefatigable  labors.  Every 
monastery  had  its  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth  who  came 
thither  to  embrace  the  monastic  life.  In  them  were  trained  some  of 
the  finest  minds  of  the  age.  Of  the  famous  monastery  of  the  Isle 
de  Levins,  it  was  said  by  S.  Caesaire,  "  that  here  excellent  monks 
were  educated  and  sent  out  ^or  Bishops  in  all  the  provinces.  They 
were  received  small,  and  were  returned  great  From  being  weak 
and  without  experience,  in  understanding  and  influence  they  became 
kings.  The  institution  raised  its  members  to  the  highest  degree  of 
virtue,  even  to  Jesus  Christ,  on  the  wings  of  charity  and  humility."  • 

Monasteries  were  multiplied  to  an  almost  incredible  extent-.  It  is 
said  that  there  were  no  less  than  15,000  connected  with  the  Benedic- 
tines at  one  time.  They  were  open  on  easy  conditions,  to  all  classes. 
The  rich  and  the  noble  often  sent  in  their  sons  to  be  educated  for  the 
church.  The  poor,  especially  orphans,  and  many  of  them  from  early 
ehildhood,  were  received  on  charity ;  while  the  middling  classes,  and 
the  wealthy,  if  they  pleased,  could  here  find  an  asylum  for  life,  on 
condition  of  assenting  to  the  rules  of  the  order,  and  contributing  their 
possessions  to  the  common  stock.  The  cause  of  this  wonderful  rush 
to  the  monasteries,  may  be  found  in  the  circumstances  of  the  times. 

1  Magdebmgh  Centuries,  seventh  century,  p.  89.        >  Ben.  Tome  II.  p.  39. 
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Some  were  moved  bj  a  fervent  religions  spirit;  some  by  oonsdous 
crimes  or  sins  —  mistaking  the  true  means  of  expiation;  bnt  very 
many  were  driven  by  the  public  confusion  which  prevailed,  by  terror 
of  the  barbarians,  by  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  ruling  powers, 
and  by  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  which  soon  became  general,  that  these 
humble  abodes  of  the  professedly  self-renouncing,  were  the  true,  and 
after  a  time  almost  the  only  roads  to  preferment  and  honor  in  the 
church.^  Consequently,  says  Gibbon, '"whole  legions  were  buried 
in  these  religious  sanctuaries.  Here,  peasants,  slaves,  mechanics,  as 
well  as  some  noblemen  and  noblemen's  sons  found  shelter  and  sub- 
sistence."* 

About  the  time  when  so  many  monasteries  were  founded  on  the 
continent  by  Jerome,  Columban,  Benedict  and  others,  Christianity 
was  propagated  in  Ireland  by  St.  Patrick  and  monasteries  were  estab« 
lished  in  that  region.  "The  lands  which  he  received  as  presents 
from  converted  chieftains  he  applied  to  the  founding  of  cloisters  which 
were  designed  to  serve  as  nursing  schools  for  teachers  of  the  people 
and  from  them  was  to  proceed  the  civilization  of  the  country."'  The 
monastery  of  Bangor,  in  Flintshire,  where  the  world-renowned  mis- 
sionary Columban  was  educated,  contained  at  one  time  above  2000 
brethren.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  famous  school  of  the  prophets 
in  lona,  which  though  a  monastic  institution,  was  for  a  long  period, 
after  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  the  great  light  of  insular  Europe. 
Many  similar  establishments  sprung  up  in  Scotland,  Ireland  and 
Wales,  so  that  during  the  next  400  years  not  less  than  a  hundred  con- 
vents rose  and  flourished,  on  the  model  of  lona. 

There  were  other  facilities  for  ministerial  education.  The  great 
schools  at  Alexandria  and  Athens  still  flourished  though  not  perhaps 
in  all  their  glory.  There  were  schools  also  in  Rome,  Constantinople 
and  other  places  which  Christian  princes  still  patronized — some  of 
them  like  Amalasontha,  regent  for  her  son  Athalerick  about  A.  D.  530, 
pledging  the  teachers  their  full  salary  out  o^  the  public  treasures.^ 
The  bishop  Etherius  collected  the  boys  of  his  community,  instructed 
each  one  in  letters ;  eique  agros  et  vineas  largitus  est,  as  the  citizens 
bestowed  their  liberality  on  him.  Patroclus  built  an  oratorium  in 
which  he  instructed  boys  for  the  church.*  Gregory  the  Great  estab- 
lished a  school  of  young  singers  which  he  himself  directed  and  to 
which  he  gave  revenues  and  dwelling-houses  at  Bome.    Even  to  the 

1  Ncander,  Vol.  II.  p.  261.       »  Gib.  IV.  p.  378.        »  Neander,  Vol.  II.  p.  124. 

*  Schrockh's  Christliche  Kirchengcschichte,  Theil  XVI.  60,  61. 

*  Magdebargh  Centnries,  Vol  II.  sixth  century,  p.  205. 
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ninth  century  there  were  those  who  pretended  to  show  the  hed  on 
which  lying  he  used  to  sing,  and  the  rod  with  which  he  threatened 
the  boys.*  There  were  few  examples  among  the  religious  teachers 
of  this  darkening  period  who  attempted  to  communicate  even  the 
elements  of  philological  learning,  but  sacred  psalmody  was  indispen- 
sable to  a  good  theological  education.  When  we  think  of  the  Gre- 
gorian chanty  we  cannot  but  respect  the  taste  of  its  author,  enemy  as 
he  was  to  secular  learning.  At  the  council  of  Vaunce  A.  D.  592, 
It  was  ordered  that  all  ministers  according  to  the  salutary  custom  ob- 
served through  all  Italy  should  take  the  young  unmarried  readers  into 
their  houses,  teach  them  psalms,  keep  them  to  the  reading  of  the  holy 
Scriptures  and  instruct  them  in  the  law  of  the  Lord.  ^ 

Though  ignorance,  in  the  sixth  century  had  become  deplorable, 
yet  some  of  the  old  secular  schools  still  survived.  There  were  also 
a  great  number  of  cathedral  schools,  one  at  least  in  every  diocese, 
mider  the  direction  of  the  bishop  or  of  some  scholar  or  scholars  ap- 
pointed by  him.  These  were  spread  all  over  Gaul  and  other  parts 
of  christianized  Europe.  In  them  youth  were  instructed  to  some 
extent  in  the  liberal  arts,  by  way  of  preparation  for  those  sacred 
studies  which  constituted  the  principal  business  of  the  schools.' 

Pausing  a  moment  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  century, 
we  can  see,  on  looking  back  over  the  preceding  three  hundred  years 
—  that  up  to  this  time  there  could  have  been  no  want  of  clergymen, 
qualified  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  times,  for  the  sacred  office* 
The  vast  wealth  of  the  church,  the  power  and  immunities  of  its  min- 
isters, cathedral  schools,  and  cloisters  —  confusion  in  civil  afiairs, 
driving  many  of  the  first  minds  into  the  monastic  seminaries-— 
the  ease  with  which  any  young  man  could  obtain  an  education  for  the 
ministry— learning  concentrated  in  the  ecclesiastical  orders,  prefer- 
ment to  be  hoped  for  chiefiy  in  the  line  of  the  same  —  these  circum- 
stances would  naturally  crowd  the  clerical  ranks  to  their  utmost 
capacity. 

From  this  period,  viz.  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  down  to  the 
time  of  Charlemagne  towards  the  close  of  the  eighth,  the  same  gene- 
ral system  of  theolo^cal  education  was  preserved.  The  episcopal 
sehools  stall  sustain  themselves  though  in  waning  glory.  Distinguished 
prelates,  lights  of  the  age,  if  lights  they  should  be  called,  superintend- 
ed the  instruetion  of  these  seminaries  of  knowledge.^  In  the  diocese 
of  Vienne  the  number  of  the  schools  was  prodigious.    Within  these 

1  Sduockh's  Christliche  Kirchengeachichte,  Theil  XYL  63.  >  Ibid.  64. 

s  Ben.  Lit  Vol  IIL  p.  30, 31.  «  Ben.  m.  485, 488. 
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limits  there  were  said  to  be  no  less  than  sixty  monasteries,  without 
including  those  of  the  capital.^  The  Monks  of  France  were  accus- 
tomed under  direction  of  the  bishops,  to  give  instruction  and  preach 
in  the  country,  hear  the  confessions  of  worldly  men,  and  announce 
the  faith  in  unenlightened  regions.^  Some  of  the  monastic  schools 
became  very  distinguished  and  were  the  literary  and  religious  cuna» 
hula  of  many  of  the  finest  minds  of  the  age.*  Such  especially  were 
the  schools  of  Luxen  and  Fontenelle.  Young  men  of  the  first  fami- 
lies fiocked  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  elements  of 
science  and  the  first  principles  of  Christian  truth.*  The  monastery 
of  S.  Midard  at  Soissons  was  very  celebrated  both  for  discipline  and 
letters.  Four  hundred  monks  sustained  there  the  perpetual  psalm- 
ody, while  in  a  public  academy  connected  with  the  convent,  divine 
and  human  sciences  were  taught.  In  the  school  of  the  monastery  of 
Montier  la  Celle  were  found  many  bishops  and  writers  not  without 
merit,  while  from  the  monastery  of  S.  Germain  at  Auxerre  were 
chosen  nearly  all  the  prelates  who  governed  the  church  in  that  region.* 
It  is  easy  to  judge,  say  the  Benedictines,  what  great  care  must  have 
been  taken  to  cultivate  letters  in  these  institutions,  from  the  fact  that 
the  lights  of  the  age  proceeded  as  much  from  them  as  from  the  epis- 
copal schools.  Indeed  these  last  often  derived  their  glory  from  the 
former  inasmuch  as  the  greater  part  of  the  bishops  at  the  head  of  the 
episcopal  schools  had  themselves  received  their  education  in  the 
cloisters.*  The  French  schools  of  this  age  also  formed  a  great  number 
of  able  missionaries  who  went  forth  and  established  Christianity  in  the 
unevangelized  parts  of  Gaul.  So  that  while  the  church  was  suffering 
great  losses  in  the  East,  it  was  making  great  acquisitions  by  mission- 
ary labors  in  the  West.^ 

The  principal  difference  in  the  condition  of  letters  between  the 
fifth  and  seventh  centuries,  consists  in  this.  Laymen  generally,  and 
a  part  of  the  clergy  neglected  learning,  while  the  monks  gave  greatly 
increased  attention  to  it.  Few,  however,  wrote  for  posterity,  or  took 
any  pains  to  preserve  original  productions.* 

Indeed,  notwithstanding  the  favorable  account  of  the  Parisian 
Benedictines,  respecting  their  much  admired  Gaul,  learning  as  they 
also  frequently  confess,  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical,  was  in  a  de- 
plorable condition.  The  time  of  students  was  spent  on  comparatively 
insignificant  studies,  while  thorough  scholarship  had  almost  disap- 

1  Ben.  III.  432.  »  Ibid.  435.  »  Ibid.  437. 

«  Ibid.  438.  6  Ibid.  441.  «  Ibid.  443. 

'  Ibid,  447.  8  Ibid,  455. 
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peared  from  society.  Bat  the  little  knowledge  which  existed  among 
the  clergy  was  quite  equal  to  the  demand.  Laical  ignorance  con** 
tented  itself  with  ecclesiastical  ignorance  for  its  guide.  High  offices 
in  the  church  were  open  to  the  most  worldly-minded  aspirants  who 
had  the  ability  to  secure  the  favor  of  lawless  princes,  and  were  wil- 
ling to  wear  occasionally  the  sacerdotal  robes. —  From  the  beginning  of 
the  year  500,  every  clerk  had  been  ordained  to  some  office,  and  lived 
Upon  the  common  maintenance.  None  were  ordained  without  a  ben* 
efice,  or,  in  the  centuries  next  following,  without  at  least  the  expec- 
tation of  a  benefice.  But,  about  the  times  just  preceding  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne,  while  many  made  themselves  clergymen  to  secure  ex- 
emptions, stipends  and  emoluments,  as  also  to  obtain  rank,  wealth 
and  jwwer,  through  "  the  wealthiness  of  the  benefices,"  chief  men  of 
the  court,  city  or  government  were  often  elevated  by  their  unscrupu- 
lous princes  to  the  office  and  professions  of  the  Bishops.^  All  these 
circumstances  combined  go  to  show  that  what  witli  some  self-denying 
men  who  courted  hardship  for  Christ's  sake  in  the  more  dilficult  labors 
of  the  church,  and  many  partially-educated  monks  sufiering  with 
ennui  in  their  monotonous  em])loyments  which  had  now  become  ex- 
ceedingly jejune  and  unprofitable  to  the  intellect,  and  longing  for  the 
freedom  of  active  service — and  what  with  ambitious  and  unprinci- 
pled aspirants  to  posts  of  affluence  and  honor,  the  ranks  of  the  clergy^ 
educated  more  or  less  as  circumstances  might  demand,  must  always 
have  been  crowded  to  excess. 

Charlemagne  was  the  great  light  of  the  dark  ages.  A  man  of  a 
rough  but  generous  spirit,  of  indomitable  energy,  of  an  intellect  gi- 
gantic for  the  times,  invincible  in  war,  he  had  also  some  natural 
tendencies  towards  refinement,  a  desire  to  extend  civilization,  and 
most  of  all,  a  rude  zeal  for  the  prosperity  of  the  church.  Our  sub- 
ject and  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  speak  further  of  him  as  a 
statesman  and  a  soldier.  Without  early  education,  he  had  the  saga- 
city, in  his  manhood,  to  see  that  wisdom  is  the  handmaid  of  virtue, 
and  that  knowledge  is  power.  For  the  benefit  of  his  kingdom,  and 
ej5pecially  of  the  church,  he  invited  learned  men  to  his  court,  and 
establislied  a  school  in  his  imperial  palace.  The  chief  master  of  this 
seminary  was  Aleuin,  a  distinguished  scholar  and  theologian,  an  Eng- 
lishman from  the  great  monastic  school  at  York.  Among  the  pupils 
were  Charles,  Pepin,  and  Louis,  sons  of  Charlemagne,  two  arch- 
bishops, Riculf  archbishop  of  IVIayence,  and  Bigbod,  archbishop  of 

^  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  p.  13,  26« 
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Tr^yes,  seyeral  of  his  privy  councillors,  his  daughter  and  his  sister^ 
both  of  the  name  of  Gisla,  and  a  part  of  the  time  the  monarch  him- 
self. For  the  reestablishment  of  the  monastic  and  Episcopal  schools 
which  had  now  everjrwhere  fallen  into  decay,  Charlemagne  published 
an  imperial  circular^  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

^  Charles,  by  the  aid  of  Qod,  etc,  to  Bangulf,  Abbott  and  his  bro- 
therhood, health  : 

<<  We  beg  to  inform  your  Devotion  to  God,  that,  in  concert  with 
our  councillors,  we  have  deemed  it  beneficial  that  in  the  Bishoprics 
and  monasteries  confided  by  the  favor  of  Christ  to  our  govemmenty 
care  should  be  taken  not  only  to  live  orderly  and  according  to  our 
holy  religion,  but  moreover  to  instruct  in  the  knowledge  of  letters, 
and  according  to  the  capacity  of  individuals,  all  such  as  are  able  to 
kam."    •    •    •    • 

^^  It  is  certain,  at  all  events,  that  the  allegories,  emblems  and  im- 
agery of  the  holy  writings  will  be  more  readily  comprehended  in 
their  true  spiritual  meaning,  by  those  who  are  versed  in  general 
learning."  *  *  *  *  "  As  you  value  our  favor,  fail  not  to  com- 
municate copies  of  this  communication  to  all  the  suffiragan  bishops, 
and  all  the  monasteries  around  you."  ^ 

Under  the  influence  of  such  men  as  Alcuin,  Theodulph,  bishop  of 
Orleans,  and  Leidrade,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Lyons,  the  theolo- 
gical schools  were  everywhere  reestablished,  and  began  to  obtain 
celebrity.  Among  the  capitularies  of  Theodulph,  are  the  following ; 
^  if  any  priest  wishes  to  send  his  nephew  or  any  other  of  his  relatives 
to  school,  we  allow  him  to  be  sent  to  the  church  of  St.  Croix,  or  to 
the  monastery  of  St.  Argnor,  or  of  St  Lipard,  or  any  other  monas- 
tery confided  to  our  government.''  ^  Let  the  priests  hold  schools  in 
villages  and  districts,  and  if  any  of  the  faithful  wish  to  confide  their 
young  children  to  them,  in  order  to  have  them  study  letters,  let  them 
not  refuse  to  receive  and  instruet  them  in  perfect  charity."  *  •  « 
^  And  while  instructing  children,  let  them  exact  no  price  therefor 
and  receive  nothing,  except  when  the  parent  shall  offer  it  them  wil- 
lingly, and  out  of  affection."^  The  last  two  sentences  are  quoted 
partly  to  introduce  the  remark  of  Guizot,  who  had  so  thoroughly 
studied  the  history  of  these  times,  that  ^'  this  last  aiticle  is  almost  the 
only  monument  of  this  epoch  which  positively  institutes  a  teaching 
destined  for  others  than  priests.  All  the  measures  whether  of  Alcuin 
or  Charlemagne,  which  I  have  hitherto  spoken  of,  have  the  literary 

^  Ooisot  His.  Cir.,  VoL  UL  p;  38.  »  Ibid,  p.  60. 
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education  of  priests  for  their  object'*^  The  views  of  Charlemagne 
on  the  subject,  are  more  fully  expressed  perhaps  in  another  ordinance 
of  which  we  copy  a  part :  "  Charles,  by  the  aid  of  Grod,  king  of  the 
Franks  and  Lombards,  and  prince  of  the  Romans,  to  the  high  minis" 
ters  of  religion  throughout  our  dominions ;  having  it  near  at  heart 
that  the  churches  should  more  and  more  advance  towards  perfection, 
and  being  desirous  of  restoring  by  assiduous  care  the  cultivation  of 
letters  which  have  almost  entirely  disappeared  amongst  us,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  neglect  and  indifference  of  our  ancestors,  we  would 
excite  by  our  own  example  all  well  disposed  persons  to  the  study  of 
the  liberal  arts/'* 

Under  the  influence  of  Charlemagne  and  his  learned  coadjutors  at 
court,  perpetuated  by  his  immediate  successors,  Lewis  the  Meek  and 
Charles  the  Bald,  the  episcopal  schools  and  cloister  schools  which 
had  so  degenerated  as  to  be  almost  worthless  were  revived  —  and 
others  were  established  all  over  the  empire.  They  were  designed,  as 
already  intimated,  for  the  clergy,  as  much  knowledge  was  not  often 
considered  necessary  in  other  stations.  Decrees  were  passed  in 
council  that  every  bishop  should  employ  some  learned  men  to  instruct 
the  young  priests  of  his  congregation,  in  the  doctrines  and  in  the 
manner  of  preaching  the  same  according  to  the  purest  understanding 
of  the  fathers ;  that  church  music  should  be  taught  in  these  schools, 
lest  ignorance  of  this  sacred  art  should  lead  to  ignorance  in  every 
other  kind  of  useful  knowledge*  The  bishops  established  schools  in 
their  dioceses,  especially  to  instruct  the  young  ecclesiastics  in  religion 
and  in  the  arts  so  far  as  they  were  thought  conducive  thereto.  It 
was  an  established  principle  in  the  catliedral  schools,  that  next  to 
their  own  studies,  the  wiser  and  more  experienced  should  devote 
themselves  to  the  instruction  of  the  younger.  Especially  was  tliis 
expected  of  the  cloister  schools  which  were  still  richer,  more  nume- 
rous, more  firmly  established,  more  flourishing.' 

But  the  splendor  which  ushered  in  the  ninth  century  was  soon  to 
be  eclipsed.  The  division  of  the  empire,  the  distraction  of  society 
which  foUowed,  and  the  recklessness  of  princes  in  seizing  upon  church 
property,— though  the  reformation  in  letters  was  never  after>vards 
in  all  places  wholly  destroyed,  replunged  the  world  generally  into 
darkness.  And  as  usually  happens  when  circumstances  allow  the  re- 
action  its  full  force,  temporary  illumination  was  followed  by  a  deeper 
night.    Before  the  dose  of  the  century,  ignorance  and  corruption 

1  Guizot,  Vol.  111.  p.  60.  ,  8  Ibid,  p.  36. 

•  Schrockh'a  Kirchcn-Geschichte,  Vol.  XXI.  p.  138,  etc. 
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oyerspread  society,  the  clergy  and  the  schools  not  excepted.  "  The 
ignorance  of  the  clergy  was  so  great  that  few  of  them  conld  read  or 
write,  and  very  few  could  express  their  thoughts  with  precision  and 
clearness."*  Confusion,  deterioration  approaching  barbarity,  marked 
the  age.  Bishops  were  distinguished  chiefly  for  voluptaousness,  and 
priests  and  monks  by  the  vices  they  were  set  to  reform.  Kings  and 
princes  seized  upon  church  property  and  bestowed  it  upon  their 
dependents.  The  powerful  who  had  the  command  of  benefices  filled 
them  with  inefficient  and  often  immoral  ministers  who  would  suffer 
vices  to  pass  unreproved  —  or  gave  them  as  a  means  of  supi)ort  to 
such  sons  of  chief  families  as  by  the  feebleness  of  their  talents  could 
acquire  a  living  in  no  other  way.' 

In  the  tenth  century  men  of  learning  and  piety  were  still  more  mi- 
common,  and  even  in  the  best  of  the  schools  little  of  much  value  was 
taught.  The  century  has  been  justly  called  the  iron  age^  as  respects 
literature  and  science,  in  European  Christendom.  But  ignorance  was 
not  the  worst  feature  of  the  times.  The  moral  light  had  become 
darkness,  and  how  great  that  darkness  I  The  clergy  of  this  age 
have  been  not  unjustly  characterized  as  "  illiterate,  stupid,  ignorant,'' 
*<  libidinous,  superstitious  and  flagitious."' 

We  cannot  follow  down  in  detail  the  gloomy  history  of  the  ages 
immediatjc^ly  following.  Partial  reformations  were  here  and  there 
attempted,  a  few  new  schools  were  established  and  taught  with  some 
success;  there  were  ecclesiastics  who  had  mastered  the  Trivium 
and  even  some  the  Quadrivium,  but  with  honorable  exceptions,  the 
corruption  of  morals  among  the  clergy  was  deplorable  and  astonishing. 
Everything  on  the  whole  went  on  from  bad  to  worse,  down  to  the 
establishment  of  the  great  universities  of  modem  times,  and  in  some 
respects  even  down  to  the  reformation.  Whoever  would  refresh  his 
memory,  with  the  dark  side  of  those  dark  and  dreadful  days,  may 
turn  to  page  369  of  the  second  volume  of  Mosheim,  and  read  the 
translator's  note,  which  he  will  there  find,  as  descriptive  of  clerical 
manners  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  an  exhibition  of  moral  pu- 
tridity which  had  been  steadily  accumulating  and  festering  for  almost 
600  years. 

This  brief  review  of  ministerial  education  in  the  dark  ages  shows, 
that  clerical  ignorance  is  the  sure  precursor  of  public  corruption  — 
and  that  down  almost  if  not  quite  to  the  times  of  the  reformation,  the 
church  could  not  have  suffered  from  the  want  of  such  mmisters  as 
she  was  willing  in  her  degradation  to  receive. 

1  Mardock's  Mosheim,  Vol  II.  p.  60.       >  Ibid.  pp.  60,  6L       '  Ihid.  p.  119/ 
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University  op  Paris. 

The  oldest  universities  of  Europe  sprung  up  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Distinguished  teachers,  like  William  of  Champeaux,  and  Peter  Abe- 
lard  his  disciple,  proposed  to  giv^  public  instruction  to  such  as  would 
hear  them.  In  the  new  stimulus  felt  by  the  human  mind,  multitudes 
rushed  to  the  seats  of  learning  thus  established,  and  for  their  benefit 
suitable  charters  being  obtained,  universities  were  established.  That 
at  Paris  was  chiefly  a  theological  school,  and  was  for  several  centu- 
ries designated  the  "  first  school  of  the  church."  All  its  graduates, 
whether  in  the  faculties  of  the  arts  or  of  divinity,  had  the  power  of 
teaching  in  the  university.  Its  pupils  were  exempted  from  all  taxes, 
customs,  personal  burdens  —  and  the  institution  received  great  privi- 
leges and  immunities.  In  1453  the  school  at  Paris  had  25,000  stu- 
dents, and  soon  after,  it  is  said,  30,000.  It  was  difficult  for  the 
scholars,  on  account  of  their  great  number,  to  find  suitable  lodgings. 
Various  expedients  were  adopted  to  remedy  this  inconvenience.  But 
the  poorer  students  being  still  exposed  to  great  hardsliips,  certain  be- 
nevolenf  individuals  erected  buildings  for  their  use,  making  provisions 
in  them  both  for  free  lodgings  and  free  board,  to  which  afterwards 
stipends  were  added  to  defray  general  expenses.  These  foundations 
were  first  established  by  the  religious  orders,  for  the  benefit  of  stu- 
dents in  theology.*  This  department  was  founded  and  chiefly  en- 
dowed as  a  college  by  Robert  de  Sorbonne,  and  thus  derived  the 
name  of  Sorbonna  or  Sorbonne,  which  it  has  retained.*  Provisions 
of  the  same  character  became  afterwards  numerous  and  abundant 

A  good  account  of  what  is  now  called  the  University  of  France  may 
be  found  in  Vol.  XI.  of  the  American  Quarterly  Register,  1836,  writ- 
ten by  Rev.  Dr.  Baird,  at  that  time  residing  in  Paris.  The  old  and 
world-renowned  University  of  Paris  was  broken  up  and  destroyed  in 
the  Revolution,  1792,  and  has  never  since  been  restored  on  its  former 
plan  —  though  the  system  of  higher  education  in  Paris  is  virtually  the 
same  as  before.  The  University  of  France  has  reference  to  the  entire 
school  system  of  the  kingdom,  including  the  schools  of  collegiate  and 
theological  education.  There  are  300  communal  colleges  supported 
chiefly  by  tuition  fees  of  pupils.  The  Royal  Colleges  are  40  in  number. 
They  are  supported  by  government,  which  also  makes  provision  for 
a  great  number  of  students  at  the  public  expense.  The  salaries  of 
professors  are  small,  but  pensions  are  granted  to  the  superannuated 
who  have  served  more  than  twenty  years. 

1  Encyclopaedia  BriUumica.  *  Mosheim,  Vol.  U.  p.  22S. 
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There  are  eight  Faculties  of  theology,  six  of  them  Catholic,  one 
Lutheran.  In  1815  there  were  5,233  theological  students.  The 
government  gives  annually  to  the  Catholic  theological  seminaries,  for 
the  education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry  2,525  bourses,  valued  at 
400  francs  each,  making  in  all  the  enormous  sum  of  $189,375,  while 
to  the  protestants  it  grants  30  bourses  and  60  demi-bourses,  amount- 
ing to  $4,500.* 

The  Boyal  and  Communal  Colleges  are  not  professional  schools, 
but  schools  of  secondary  instruction,  corresponding  somewhat  to  the 
g3rmnasia  of  Grermany,  the  Hugby  and  Eton  schools,  in  England,  and 
our  own  colleges.  Pupils  are  admitted  however  at  a  very  early  age, 
sometimes  when  not  more  than  eight  or  nine  years  old,  and  with  very 
small  acquirements.^  The  college  courses,  1836,  are  almost  entirely 
Latin  and  Greek,  with  a  little  Geography,  History  and  Rhetoric 
Examinations  for  degrees  in  arts  are  c<Mifined  to  these  two  ancient 
languages,  except  that  the  pupils  must  answer  any  questions  in  phi* 
losophy,  history,  literature  and  philology  suggested  by  the  passages  in 
which  they  are  examined.  From  these  schools  they  proceed  to  the 
study  of  theology  and  other  professions.*  The  higher  schools  are  ex* 
cessively  stimulated  by  prizes,  competitions,  etc  all  the  way  up  into 
society.* 

Connect  the  foregoing  with  the  public  maintenance  of  the  clergy, 
and  there  appears  no  want  of  available  means  in  Catholic  France  for 
educating  a  priesthood  and  filling  its  ranks  to  excess. 

English  Universities. 

The  English  universities  and  endowed  schools  next  demand  oar 
attention.  That  the  gospel  was  preached  in  England  at  a  very  early 
period,  by  apostolic  men,  if  not  by  an  apostle,  and  with  success,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  It  is  also  probable  that  Lucius,  an  En* 
glish  king  or  nobleman,  performed  important  service  in  the  reviving 
and  extending  of  British  churches,  in  the  second  century ;  and  that 
not  long  sSteTy  efficient  measures  were  taken  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  the  education  of  the  clergy.  Lideed,  it  is  affirmed  that 
this  same  Lucius  was  the  founder  of  the  great  monastery  at  Bangor, 
which  fiourished  so  remarkably  in  the  early  centuries.  It  was  at 
first  a  college  of  Christian  philosophy,  or  an  academy  of  liberal  arts 
and  learned  men ;  but  after  a  time,  was  changed  into  a  monastery 

1  Am.  Q.  Reg.,  Vol.  XL        *  Bache's  Report  on  Education  in  Eoropc,  1839. 
*  Essays  by  the  London  Central  Society  of  Education,  Vol.  L  *  Bache. 
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under  title  of  apoBtolie  order.^  The  Magdeburg  Centaries  epeak 
of  it  as  being  a  most  noble  college  in  the  reign  of  Constantine,  nou* 
rishing  more  than  2000  men  in  Christian  studies.'  In  A.  D.  603, 
Adelfred,  king  of  Bemicia,  having  laid  siege  to  Chester,  twelve  hun* 
dred  and  fifty  monks  went  out  from  this  monaster j  with  the  Britons, 
to  assist,  by  their  prayers  and  encouraging  exhortations,  in  the  de* 
fence*  The  enraged  king  sent  a  detachment  who  attacked  these  un- 
armed monks  with  such  vigor,  tliat  only  ^fty  of  them  escaped.  After 
the  surrender  of  Chester,  he  took  possession  of  Bangor,  and  entirely 
destroyed  the  monastery,  "  a  building  so  extensive  that  there  was  a 
mile's  distance  from  one  gate  of  it  to  another,  and  it  contained  two 
thousand  one  hundred  monks.* 

To  lona,  where  was  the  great  institution  founded  by  Columban  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  we  have  already  alluded.  It  was 
for  several  centuries  the  principal  theological  seminary  of  the  Scottish 
church,  and  in  it  most  of  her  dergy  were  educated.*  The  whole 
island  had  been  given  to  the  Scotch  (Irish)  monks  by  the  Picts  for 
preaching  the  gospel  to  them.  Camden's  Brit.,  Vol.  II.  401.  An  able 
account  of  this  institution,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Pond,  may  be  found  in  the 
A.  Q.  R.,  Vol.  IX.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  supported, 
a  general  remark  will  apply  to  this  and  all  similar  schools  of  the 
times,  whether  in  England  or  on  the  continent.  They  were  con- 
nected with  monasteries.  The  monks  maintained  themselves  partly 
by  manual  labor,  on  the  lands  conveyed  to  the  institutions  by  their 
founders  and  patrons,  partly  by  property  bestowed  upon  them  by 
richer  members,  who,  in  renouncing  the  world  for  the  seclusion  of  a 
coenobite,  had  volunteered,  according  to  the  custom,  to  cast  their 
possessions  into  the  common  stock,  and  partly  by  the  contributions 
and  legacies  of  ^'  the  faithful/'  who  were  disposed  to  sustain  the  cause 
of  Christian  learning,  or  make  the  sainted  anchorites  the  almoners  of 
their  bounty  to  the  poor.* 

When  Alfred  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England,  A.  D.  871,  the 
nation  was  found  deeply  sunk  in  ignorance  and  barbarism.  Dreadful 
ravages  had  been  made  by  the  Danes,  who  destroyed  the  monasteries, 
burnt  the  libraries,  butchered  or  dispersed  the  monks.  Such  was 
the  ignorance  of  the  times,  that  Alfred  complains  that  he  knew  of 
no  one  south  of  the  Thames,  who  could  interpret  the  Latin  service. 

^  Usher's  Britannicaram  Ecclesiamm  Primordiis,  Chap.  V.  p.  132,  etc. 
«  Cent  IV.  Ch.  VII.  »  Hume's  Eng.  Vol.  I.  p.  32,  Harper's  Ed. 

*  Moshcim,  Vol.  I.  p.  381,  u.  7.    6  Gib.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  384. 
22* 
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ThiB  prince  made  great  efforts  to  restore  learning,  and  was  formerly 
repated  the  founder  of  Oxford  University,  which,  according  to  Mr, 
Hume,  he  endowed  with  privileges,  revenues  and  immunities.^  This 
statement  of  the  English  historian  is  now  generally  discredited. 
But,  whoever  may  have  been  the  founder  of  the  university,  there  is 
good  evidence  that,  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  "  Ox- 
ford was  the  seat  of  a  school  of  the  hio^hest  intellectual  activity  then 
existing."*  By  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  it  had  as  good  a 
title  to  be  called  a  University  as  Paris."  In  the  thirteenth  century, 
it  is  said  that  no  less  than  30,000  scholars,  including  young  and  old, 
6er^•  iters,  waiters,  etc.,  were  enrolled  as  connected  with  it.  Allowing 
for  exa;rgeration,  it  is  certain  that  this  seat  of  learning  was  thronged 
by  immense  multitudes  of  pupils.  They  were  not,  however,  all  nor 
chiefly  theological  students.  The  nation  at  large  was  waking  to  life, 
and  thousands  flocked  to  the  great  fountains  of  learning  to  satisfy 
the  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  prepare  for  the  various  stations  which 
intelligent  society  should  offer.  The  institution,  however,  met  with 
reverees,  and  so  lost  its  popularity,  that  A.  D.  1438,  it  was  said, 
"  out  of  so  many  thousand  students  reputed  to  have  been  here  at  a 
former  time,  not  one  thousand  now  remains  to  us."* 

Cambridge  was  raised  into  a  seat  of  learning  first  by  the  monks  of 
England,  who  maintained  their  establishment  for  a  time  at  a  place 
about  thirty  miles  north  of  that  city.  We  hear  of  it  in  the  eleventh 
century.  After  undergoing  various  fortunes  like  its  elder  sister,  both 
universities,  subsequent  to  the  Wicklifiite  controversy,  were  aban- 
doned by  the  people  very  much  to  the  clergy.  Oxford  was  miserably 
poor.  The  only  university  building  of  any  importance  erected  before 
the  Reformation,  was  a  theological  school,  for  which  the  university 
begged  assistance  from  all  quarters.  "  It  still  stands  as  a  splendid 
memorial  of  the  architecture  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV."*  The 
pupils  were  now  mostly  taken  from  the  poorer  classes,  "  so  that  in 
fact  few  of  the  academic  population  could  support  themselves.** 
Henry  VI.  founded  King's  College,  and  gave  many  benefactions  and 
stipends  to  scholars,  while  wealthy  prelates  and  other  great  men 
maintained  a  certain  number  of  students,  at  their  own  expense,  and 
teachers  were  supported  by  ecclesiastical  endowments  and  clerical 
benefices.*  Indeed,  the  number  of  students  now  greatly  depended 
upon  the  number  of  endowments  for  their  support. 

1  Hume,  Vol.  I.  p.  74. 

2  Huber's  Hist,  of  the  Eng.  Uniyereities,  edited  by  F.  W.  Newman,  A.  D.  1843. 
»  lb.  p,  43.  *  lb.  p.  168.  »  lb.  p.  168.  •  Hubcr,  Vol.  I.  p.  171. 
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The  most  effective  means  employed,  in  the  edacation  of  yoong 
men,  espedally  for  the  ministry,  was  in  the  founding  and  endowing 
of  colleges.    These  were  intimately  connected  with  the  university, 
ander  its  general  supervision,  making  a  part  of  it,  but  having  prop- 
erty and  rights  of  their  own.     They  were  not  intended  originally  to 
support  graduates,  but  "  to  assist  clerical  students  through  their  course 
of  study,"  which  might  last  from  ten  to  fifteen  years.     As  a  neces- 
sary evil,  the  Fellows  were  allowed  to  retain  their  stipends  till  they 
could  secure  a  benefice  ;  the  college  Fellows  thus  became  gradually, 
*<  the  actual  stem  of  the  university."     The  college  system  was  origi- 
nally, briefly  this :  Benevolent  individuals  established  foundations  for 
indigent  scholars,  erected  buildings  in  which  they  lived,  and  entrusted 
the  affairs  of  the  institution  to  overseers,  who,  in  their  corporate  ca- 
pacity, were  called  a  college.     The  system  begins  with  4  magistri 
who  formed  University  College  in  Oxford,  and  proceeds  to  the  70 
Fellows  in  King's  College,  Cambridge.     Bishop  TVykenham  founded 
the  first  complete  college.    His  endowment  wtis  named  New  College. 
It  was  established  in  the  university  at  Oxford,  and  contained  70 
FeUows,  of  whom  50  were  theologians,  8  canonists,  10  chaplains,  S 
choralists  and  16  chorister  boys.     The  college  had  12  prebendaries 
as  teachers,  270  free  admissions  for  scholars.     A  Latin  school  kept 
at  Winchester  for  preparatory  education,  was  attached  to  the  college.* 
"  From  the  first,  the  endowed  members  of  the  colleges  either  be- 
longed by  preference  to  the  ecclesiastical  order,  or  were  destined  to 
the  church."^    The  foundations  were  for  students,  masters  of  arts 
being  considered  students  also,  only  of  a  higher  class.     These  last 
being  allowed  to  remain  in  their  places  till  they  could  obtain  a  bene- 
fice in  the  Church,  or  were  otherwise  provided  for,  became  in  time 
80  numerous  as  to  occupy  sometimes   all  the  places,  and  exclude 
younger  students.     Hence,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  foundations  were 
given  chiefly  "  to  furnish  a  decent  and  permanent  maintenance  for 
poor  men  of  learning  of  the  clerical  order,"  and  not  as  mere  stipends 
for  undergraduates.    The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  became  grad- 
ually a  tacit  condition  of  election  to  a  Fellowship.    This  mode  of 
filling  the  foundations  was  the  predominating  one  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century.* 

About  this  time  or  a  little  before,  the  spirit  for  classical  learning 
began  to  revive.  Enthusiasm  for  this  species  of  scholarship  reached 
its  highest  point  during  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  and  under  the  in- 

1  Huber,  Vol.  I.  p.  201.  «  Ibid,  203.  «  lb.  204. 
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fluence  of  Cardinal  Wolsej.  This  new  moTement  was  fiOBtained 
chieflj  by  individual  energy.  The  Eton  and  Cambridge  found^ons 
of  Henry  VI.  and  his  noble  queen  had  probably  the  reTival  of  classi-* 
cal  learning  in  view.  Corpus  Christi  College  was  founded  A.  D. 
1516  by  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  especially  to  encourage  dafisical 
attainments.  It  was  endowed  for  20  fellows,  20  stipendiary  students, 
and  3  professorships,  Greek,  Latin  and  theology.^  Cardinal  College 
was  established  by  Wolsey  in  Oxford.  The  revenues  of  22  priories 
and  convents  were  diverted  to  it,  by  ^a^pel  bulls  and  royal  privileges 
in  1524  and  1525.  Provision  was  made  for  GO  canonists  and  40 
priests,  with  10  endowed  professorships,  besides  subordinate  situations, 
stipends,  etc.,  making  in  all  not  less  than  160  members.  Wolsey 
contributed  the  first  year  8000  pounds  from  his  own  princely  reve- 
nues—  and  also  founded  at  Ipswich  a  great  Latin  school  of  prepara- 
tory education  to  be  connected  with  it.  Wolsey's  College  after  being 
exposed  to  destruction  by  the  king  was  revived  by  him  and  further 
endowed  with  lectureships  and  100  studentships.  It  is  now  called 
Christ's  Church  College,  and  has  attained  an  uncontested  supremacy 
over  all  institutions  of  the  kind.^ 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  a  distinguished  patroness  of  learning* 
Through  her  influence  those  who  sought  her  favor  founded  the  Rug- 
by school  and  nearly  a  third  of  all  the  endowed  schools  in  England 
—  of  which,  including  Ireland  and  Wales,  there  are  three  or  four 
hundred.  In  her  reign  the  universities,  which  for  a  long  time  had 
been  frequented  chiefly  by  the  sons  of  the  lower  classes,  began  to  en- 
joy the  favor  of  the  aristocracy  —  and  a  degree  became  the  mark  of 
a  gentleman.  Sons  of  the  gentry  in  Elizabeth's  time,  and  ever  since, 
have  composed  the  greater  part  of  the  academic  population,  though 
ecclesiastics  have  always  maintained  a  leading  control,  and  have  oc- 
cupied most  of  the  Fellowships  in  the  institution.* 

Both  the  universities  have  been  greatly  enriched  with  new  colleges, 
and  increased  endowments  for  the  old  ones,  since  the  times  of  Eliza- 
beth. The  resources  of  Christ's  Church,  Oxford,  amount  now  to  over 
£80,000  a  year.  It  lodges  about  400  persons  within  its  walls,  hav- 
ing a  splendid  room  and  sometimes  suites  of  rooms  for  each.^ 

Fellowships  in  the  colleges  are  of  different  value.  There  are  some 
in  Oxford  which  are  worth,  in  prosperous  years,  not  less  than  £600 
or  £700  —  while  others  produce  an  income  of  not  more  than  £100  — 
and  some  in  Cambridge  are  still  smaller.    But  all  secure  to  the  foun- 

1  Huber,  Vol.  I.  p.  231.    «  Ibid,  p.  262.    »  lb.  p.  333.    *  lb.  Vol.  II.  p.  272. 
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dationers  board  and  lodging — and  are  now  tenable  for  life,  unless 
the  holder  marries,  becomes  possessed  of  large  estates,  or  accepts  a 
more  lucrative  living  elsewhere.  The  scholarships  vary,  in  annual 
value  from  £100  to  £80,  and  even  £20  or  less,  though  with  some 
additional  advantages  in  respect  to  board.  There  are  also  in  most 
of  the  colleges  a  class  of  scholars,  known  as  exhibitioners,  who  receive 
annual  pensions  either  from  the  college  or  from  endowed  schools  of 
which  these  scholars  were  formerly  members.  Some  of  the  exhibi- 
tions are  said  to  be  very  valuable.  The  professorships  are  all  estab- 
lished by  the  crown  or  by  private  endowments  —  though  the  holders 
of  these  offices  have  little  to  do  except  read  lectures  occasionally. 
In  1839  there  were  in  Oxford,  besides  five  halls,  partially  endowed, 
nineteen  endowed  colleges.  In  Magdalen  College,  for  instance,  there 
were  on  the  foundations  a  president,  40  fellows,  30  demies,  school- 
master, usher,  4  chaplains,  4  organists,  8  clerks,  and  16  choristers; 
Corpus  Christi  College,  a  president,  20  fellows,  20  scholars,  2  chap- 
lains, and  4  exhibitioners ;  St.  John's  College,  a  president,  50  fellows 
and  scholars,  chaplain,  etc.  There  were  in  all  557  fellowships,  26 
tmiversity  scholarships,  2  university  fellowships,  399  college  scholaiv 
ships,  exhibitioners,  etc.,  8  university  benefices  valued  at  £2,400 ;  445 
eollege  benefices  valued  at  £136,500,  besides  college  prizes,  univer- 
sity prizes,  etc  The  total  revenue  at  Oxford  for  officers,  fellows, 
scholarships,  etc.,  was  as  follows:  colleges,  £152,670,  university, 
£22,000 ;  in  all  £174,670.  Cambridge  has  not  quite  so  many  fel- 
lowships, but  nearly  twice  as  many  scholarships,  exhibitioners,  etc 
The  value  of  its  benefices  is  considerably  less  than  of  Oxford.  The 
whole  number  on  the  books  considered  as  belonging,  in  some  capacity 
or  other,  to  the  institution  is  a  little  larger  at  Cambridge  than  at  Ox- 
ford—  Cambridge  5,575,  Oxford  5,264.^  Indeed,  the  one  institution 
IS  the  counterpart  of  the  other,  Cambridge  being  the  twin  sister  of 
Oxford,  or  the  same  theme  with  variations. 

The  University  at  Dublin  sustains  the  same  general  character  with 
the  foregoing,  though  in  all  respects  of  much  humbler  dimensions. 
The  universities  of  London,  founded  1836,  and  of  Durham,  1837,  are 
of  too  recent  origin  to  be  of  importance  to  our  present  purpose. 

There  are  numerous  endowed  schools  in  England  for  preparatory 
education.  The  school  at  Westminster  contains  from  300  to  350 
boys  in  eight  classes.  They  are  divided  into  town's  boys  and  king's 
scholars.    The  king's  scholars  are  always  forty  in  number,  and  are 

1  Encyclopcedia  Britannlca,  YolZXIL 
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chosen  from  the  upper  half  of  the  school,  chosen  afler  severe  exami- 
nations, chosen  solely  from  merit.  Being  placed  on  a  foundation  is 
thus  esteemed  an  honor  and  is  a  preparation  for  a  foundation  at 
Christ's  Church  in  Oxford  or  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  At  Eton, 
on  the  contrary,  boys  are  admitted  on  the  foundation  at  their  first 
coming  without  examinations,  without  special  regard  to  merit,  but 
chiefly  because  of  indigent  circumstances.  Hence  what  is  esteemed 
an  honor  at  Westminster  is  considered  a  degradation  at  Eton.  The 
foundation  scholars  at  the  latter  school  are,  moreover,  as  a  general 
thing,  inferior  to  their  fellow  pupils  of  the  same  age  and  standing.* 
These  facts  are  instructive  especially  in  reference  to  the  best  manner 
of  bestowing  charity  upon  students  who  need  help. 

Reviewing  the  English  universities  in  connection  with  the  educa- 
tion and  supply  of  Christian  ministers,  it  will  be  readily  seen,  that 
there  has  been  at  no  time  any  serious  want  of  pecuniary  means  for 
preparing  a  sufficient  number  of  men  for  the  sacred  office.  **  Down  to 
the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI,"  says  Macaulay,  "  no  line  of 
life  bore  so  inviting  an  aspect  to  ambitious  and  covetous  natures  as 
the  priesthood."  *  And  though  a  reverse  in  the  condition  of  the  infe- 
rior clergy  bore  heavily  upon  a  portion  of  the  order  towards  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  yet  on  the  whole  the  clerical  profession 
in  the  established  church  has  been  full  of  invitations  at  least  to  serious 
and  intelligent  youth  down  to  the  present  time.  They  may  acquire 
an  education,  though  indigent,  in  a  highly  honorable  way,  be  sure  of 
a  comfortable  living  and  standing  in  the  best  society  as  Fellows  of  a 
college  till  some  beneficed  parish  is  open  for  them  —  and  there  in  a 
situation  secured  to  them  for  life,  enjoy  learned  leisure,  opportuni- 
ties for  doing  good,  and  the  respect  and  friendship  of  the  first  classes 
in  the  country. 

Church  livings  are  also  inviting  to  the  educated  younger  sons  of 
the  nobility,  who  fiock  in  great  numbers  to  the  church  as  a  means  of 
easy,  honorable  support  and  usefulness.  Especially  will  this  be  the 
case  while  lucrative  and  easy  situations  are  so  numerous.  Besides 
wealthy  benefices  which  demand  more  or  less  labor  and  the  enormous 
incomes  of  the  high  Episcopal  dignitaries,  according  to  a  late  Parlia- 
mentary return  it  appears  that  in  England  and  Wales  there  are  no 
less  than  51  sineeure  benefices,  of  which  18  are  in  the  diocese  of 
Norwich,  their  value  varying  from  £10  to  £1,125  a  year,  some  of 
them  even  without  any  church  whatever."    Valuable  livings  are  also 

1  Edinburgh  Review,  March  1831.        ^  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.  Vol.  I.  p.  303. 
•  Boston  Chnstian  Advocate  and  Christian  Witness,  Oct.  25, 1850. 
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accessible  to  clerical  aspirants  in  the  extensive  colonies  of  the  British 
Dominions.  When,  in  these  situations,  the  clergy  cannot  derive  their 
support  from  a  parish  or  diocese  over  which  they  are  placed,  an  am- 
ple allowance  is  afforded  them  out  of  the  immense  church  revenues 
which  are  under  the  direction  of  the  crown  in  connection  with  the 
ecclesiastical  commission.  Faithful  service  for  a  brief  period  in  these 
remoter  stations,  entitles  the  missionary  to  a  support  at  home  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  We  are  informed,  for  example,  on  unquestionable  au- 
thority, that  the  gentleman  sometime  since  appointed  bishop  of  South- 
em  Africa,  after  spending  ten  years  abroad,  will  be  entitled  to  a  dis- 
charge from  further  duty,  and  to  receive  a  pension  of  £2000  a  year, 
in  his  native  country  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

Moreover,  the  nature  of  the  education  which  these  universities 
especially  propose,  and  which  clerical  situations  require,  is  peculiarly 
attractive  to  a  class  of  people  with  which  England  more  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world,  abounds,  to  minds  of  intelligent  dignity, 
conservative  Christianity  and  tasteful  seriousness.  These  universities 
undertake,  not  so  much  to  form  scholars,  as  gentlemen  in  the  largest 
acceptation  of  the  term — gentlemen  to  sustain  the  honors  of  a  noble 
descent,  clerical  gentlemen  to  preserve  and  adorn  the  religion  of  the 
state,  and  school  teachers  of  all  grades  who  may  educate  the  rising 
generation  of  gentlemen.  ''Sound  common  sense,"  says  Huber, 
quoting  a  passage  from  Eiiltner,  who,  he  thinks,  gives  a  just  account 
of  the  best  side  of  things, ''  a  knowledge  of  the  world  and  mankind, 
respectability  and  dignity  of  manners,  with  an  understanding  of  the 
rules  and  ordinances  of  the  church,  are  looked  upon  as  the  best  Pas- 
toral Theology.**^  These  are  traits  of  character  which,  among  other 
still  higher  qualifications,  all  right-minded  Christians  would  wish  to 
see  in  the  clergy,  and  which  doubtless  are  promoted  by  the  generous 
manner  in  which  beneficiary  aid  is  bestowed  upon  the  youthful  scholar 
preparing  for  his  office  —  while  the  character  of  the  preparatory 
education,  and  the  duties  of  the  profession,  as  thus  defined,  attract 
many  of  the  first  minds  in  the  land  to  the  sacred  offices  of  the  church. 

Dissenters. 

The  Dissenters  of  England  are  not  equally  favored  in  all  these 
respects,  with  their  brethren  of  the  established  order.  Shut  out 
from  Oxford  absolutely,  by  the  ordinance  which  requires  subscription 
to  the  Thirty  Nine  Articles^  before  matriculation ;  and  from  Cam- 

1  Httberj  Vol.  U.  p.  341i 
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bridge  virtually  by  the  rule  which  requires  the  same  conformity  for 
a  degree,  the  Dissenters  were  for  a  time  "  in  an  evil  case."  They 
fioon,  liowever,  founded  seminaries  of  learning  for  themselves,  some 
of  which  are  in  a  highly  flourishing  condition  at  this  day.  Alexander 
Bowers,  in  his  history  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  published  in 
1817,  says,  "  that  the  history  of  the  education  of  English  dissenting 
clergymen  is  little  known  "  in  Scotland,  and  has  never  been  properly 
investigated  even  in  England.  The  best  account  of  these  institutions 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  has  been  written  since  the  above  date, 
and  published  in  the  A.  Q.  R.  VIII.  IX.  and  subsequent  volumes. 
The  articles  were  compiled  by  Rev.  B.  B.  Edwards,  now  Professor  in 
Andover,  from  original  materials  obtained,  partly  in  manuscript,  from 
Rev.  Drs.  Reed  and  Matheson,  and  other  distinguished  Dissenters. 
The  original  Dissenters  had,  many  of  them,  been  educated  as  church- 
men, in  the  English  universities,  and  were  thrown  into  the  ranks  of 
dissent,  by  the  Bartholemew  Act  of  1CG2,  which  ejected  2000  of  the 
best  ministers  in  England  from  their  offices  and  livings.  Their  im- 
mediate successors  were  eilucated  in  Scotland,  Holland,  and  by  pri- 
vate ministers.  Public  academies  were  soon  opened  chiefly  fw 
theological  students.  The  Orthodox  Congregationalists  established 
Highbury  for  the  express  purpose  of  preparing  young  men  for  the 
ministry.  This  institution,  we  are  informed,  has  quite  recently  been 
amalgamated  with  Ilomerton  and  Coward  Colleges.  Homerton  Col- 
lege existed,  though  in  different  places  and  with  various  fortunes,  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years.  It  was  under  the  patronage  of  a  society  for 
the  education  of  pious  young  men  for  the  ministry.  Its  object  was  to 
support  twenty  such  men  of  good  talents,  and  educate  them  for  the 
stations  they  were  to  hold.  The  evangelical  institution  at  Newport 
Pagnel  had  its  origin  in  the  plans  and  liberality  of  such  men  as  New- 
ton, Thornton  and  Cowper.  Its  object  was  to  prepare  pious  young 
men  for  the  sacred  office.  Hackney  Theological  Seminary  is  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Evangelical  Association  for  spreading  the  Gos- 
pel in  England,  and  was  founded  A.  D.  1803.  It  has  sent  out  eight 
or  ten  foreign  missionaries,  and  ten  times  as  many  home  missionaries. 
"  Let  us  continue,"  says  the  Society's  committee,  "  to  select  men  of 
decided  and  eminent  ])iety,  able  to  endure  labor,  men  possessed,  too, 
of  mental  energy ;  apt  to  acquire  and  communicate  divine  wisdom ; 
let  us  do  the  best  we  can  to  educate  them  for  our  purpose ;  let  us  use 
our  best  endeavors  to  place  them  in  useful  spheres  of  action ;  let  us 
encourage  them  by  every  means  in  our  power ;  pray  for  them,"  etc. 
Blackburn  Independent  Academy  is  of  a  similar  character.    Most 
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of  the  scbolars  connected  with  these  institutions  are  said  to  come  from 
the  wealthier  classes  of  the  middling  interests  —  and  as  good  a  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  the  support  of  the  more  indigent,  as  under 
an  the  circumstances,  could  be  expected. 


Uniyebsities  of  Scotland. 

We  turn  our  attention  next  to  the  North.  In  1410  a  "  Pedagogy  " 
of  a  liberal  character  was  founded  at  St  Andrews ;  another  at.  Glas- 
gow in  1450 ;  King^s  College,  Aberdeen,  was  founded  in  1494.  It 
was  this  year  enacted  by  Parliament,  in  the  time  of  James  lY.  of 
Scotland,  that  all  barons  and  freeholders  of  properly  throughout  the 
realm,  should  send  their  eldest  sons  and  heirs  to  the  schools  from  six 
OF  nine  years  of  age,  till  they  had  acquired  ^  perfite  Latine  "  and  then 
three  years  to  the  schools  of  art  or  "jure"  or  pay  £20  to  the  king.* 
The  high  school  of  Edinburgh  was  completed  in  1578,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  secure  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Latin  in  it  A 
new  impulse  was  communicated  by  this  school  to  the  citizens  of  Edin- 
burgh, many  of  whom  had  been  highly  educated  in  Italy,  France  and 
Geneva.  Considering  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  "  as  identified 
with  the  progress  of  literature  and  science,  they  became  extremely 
anxious  to  erect  similar  schools  in  every  comer  of  their  own  nation 
where  there  existed  any  probability  of  success.*'  In  1579  the  magis- 
trates of  Edinburgh  took  into  consideration  the  founding  of  a  univer- 
sity ;  for  which  purpose,  indeed,  as  far  back  as  1550,  Robert  Reid, 
bishop  of  Orkney,  had  bequeathed  8000  merks.  The  charter  was 
given  by  Queen  Mary.  The  institution  has  been  generously  endowed 
by  royal  grants,  parliamentary  enactments,  bequests,  etc.,  while  the 
dty  of  Edinburgh  has  been  its  constant  and  generous  patron.  This 
university  is  not  now  of  a  strictly  ecclesiastical  character.  The  same 
is  true  of  that  at  Glasgow,  St  Andrew's,  and  the  colleges  at  Aber- 
deen. The  professors,  however,  must  take  the  established  creed,  and 
are  subject  to  inspection  by  the  church  in  matters  of  faith.  Tlie  pro- 
fessors of  divinity  are  members  of  Presbytery,  and  the  universities 
send  each  a  representative  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  In  other  respects  they  are  intended  for  general  education.* 
There  are  no  Fellowships  in  these  institutions,  resembling  those  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  where  a  number  of  literary  men  can  be 
maintained,  after  the  regular  university  course  is  completed.     Pre- 

1  Bower'g  Hist  Univ.  Ed.  Vol.  I.  p.  62. 

*  Report  of  Commissioners  on  the  Universities  of  Scotland,  1830. 
Vol.  Vm.  No.  30.  23 
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vious  to  1880,  students  in  theology  were  exempted  from  the  payment 
of  college  fees.  The  reason  of  the  exemption  was  "  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  a  sufficient  number  of  young  men  properly  educated  for  the 
church."  That  difficulty  having  ceased,  the  commission  recommended 
the  payment  of  small  fees  amounting  to  about  £4  a  year,  by  each 
student  in  divinity.*  The  commission  of  1830  object  to  the  great  num- 
ber of  smaU  bursaries  which  they  find  in  these  institutions.  At  King's 
Ck)llege  there  are  134  bursaries,  at  Marischal  College  106,  at  St. 
Andrew's  55.  The  number  has  increased  and  was  thought  likely  still 
to  increase,  much  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  cases  of  indigence  and 
for  extraordinary  merit  The  consequence  was  that  many  students 
had  been  induced  to  attend  upon  these  institutions  for  the  sake  of  the 
small  bursary,  who  had  mistaken  their  calling.  Instances  are  noticed 
of  persons  thus  drawn  from  their  proper  sphere  of  life,  who  were 
afterwards  subjected  in  consequence  to  great  mortification,  and  were 
found  in  conditions  of  extreme  penury  and  distress.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  many  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  in  Scotland,  that  if  a  part  of  these 
bursaries  were  abolished,  nothing  would  be  lost  to  the  cause  of  gene- 
ral learning  or  the  clerical  profession.'  One  thing^robably  conduces 
more  than  almost  anything  else  to  the  present  abundant  supply  of 
ministers  in  Scotland,  in  addition  to  the  inducements  held  out  by  the 
bursaries,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  religious  spirit  in  Scotland  is  of  a 
high  order.  The  General  Assembly  has  a  system  of  parochial  schools 
under  its  immediate  care,  in  which  100,000  pupils*  are  constantly 
instructed  not  only  in  human  learning  but  in  the  principles  of  the 
Scottish  church.  These  parish  schools  are  nurseries  not  only  of  reli« 
gion  generally,  but  of  those  dispositions  which  predispose  to  the  study 
of  theology  and  the  office  of  the  Christian  ministry. 

German  Universities. 

We  cross  once  more  to  the  continent.  In  Prussia  the  secondary 
schools  are  g3rmnaBia,  of  which  in  the  summer  of  1834  there  were  124^ 
attended  by  24,461  scholars,  of  whom  738  passed  to  the  universities. 
These  gymnasia  are  in  large  towns  and  most  of  the  scholars  are  day 
scholars.  The  knowledge  acquired  in  them  is  nearly  equal  to  what 
is  usually  obtained  in  our  colleges,  being  much  greater  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  though  less  in  intellectual  philosophy  and  mathematicftr 


1  Report  of  CommisBioncrs  on  the  Uniyersities  of  Scotland,  1830,  p.  69. 
s  Ibid.  p.  53,  etc.  '  North  ^British  Review,  Vol.  XIL  No.  24,  p.  492. 
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These  schools  are  supported  hj  the  funds  of  the  State  and  fees  of  the 
pupils.^ 

The  professional  schools  are  universities,  where  instruction  is  given 
in  the  arts,  theology,  etc. 

The  university  at  Prague  was  founded  A.  D.  1348  by  the  king  of 
Bohemia,  under  sanction  of  Pope  Clement  11.  Ftom  this  time  down 
to  the  Reformation,  the  professors  and  students  being  considered  ec- 
clesiastics, the  organization  rested  entirely  on  a  spiritual  basis.  Un- 
der promises  of  salaries,  immunities  and  advantages,  teachers  and 
scholars  were  attracted  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Charles  IV.  en- 
riched the  institution  with  lands,  libraries,  allowances  for  professors, 
stipends  for  students,  etc* 

£rfurt  (not  now  in  operation)  was  founded  in  the  middle  of  the 
15th  century,  and  was  endowed  with  rich  stipends,  and  great  numbers 
of  burses :  such  as  the  collegium  majus,  bursa  pauperum,  bursa  nova, 
bursa  antiqua,  bursa  mariana,  etc 

^  What  above  all  distinguishes  Leipsic,  is  the  great  number  of 
stipends  founded  by  the  State,  as  well  as  by  private  donations,  and 
which  a  great  number  of  students  have  always  enjoyed."  It  will  be 
seen  in  Bib.  Sac,  April,  1850,  that  there  are  nearly  a  thousand  of  these 
stipends,  besides  foundations  for  professors,  and  that  the  university  is 
unusually  rich.  In  the  university  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  John 
George  founded  a  community  where  sixty  students  might  be  boarded 
at  a  cheap  rate.  This  institution  has  since  been  united  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Breslau.  Marburg,  founded  A-  D.  1527,  the  first  univer- 
sity that  was  established  after  the  Reformation,  received  the  income 
of  several  suppressed  cloisters,  and  other  important  privileges.  It 
was  afterwards  furnished  with  valuable  stipends,  foundations  and 
endowments. 

Jena,  founded  A.  D.  1547,  received  the  possessions  of  these  sup- 
pressed cloisters.  Not  to  mention  other  early  donations,  its  funds 
were  greatly  increased  in  1817.  Stipends  and  prizes  for  meritorious 
students  were  likewise  established. 

Herbom,  now  discontinued,  was  founded  A.  D.  1584.  The  stu- 
dents were  mostly  natives  of  the  country,  and  ahnost  all  were  theo- 
logians. The  natives  enjoyed  sUpends  which  were  ail  paid  in  ready 
money,  and  amounted  to  from  40  to  100  florins  apiece. 

Halle  was  founded  toward  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

1  Bache^fl  BeporL 

*  A  Q.  R^  Vol.  X.  p.  345,  "A  Concise  ffistoiy  of  German  TJmTersities,  by 
Robert Beird,  Paris,  May,  isas." 
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A  theological  semiiiary  w^is  estaUished  in  the  uuTeraity,  soon  after  its 
foondationy  and  was  endowed  with  considerable  stipends  for  poor  sto- 
deats.  Other  donations  aucceededy  and  a&er  Wittenbeig  became 
connected  with  it  in  1815,  refectories  and  stipends  were  multiplied. 
Jn  1829  it  had  almost  1300  students,  of  whom  944  were  theologians. 

In  Gottingeo,  besides  great  endowments,  there  is  an  amuiai  prise 
medal  in  each  oi  the  jtaculties,  (for  con^poeition,)  of  th^  weight  of 
25  ducats.    Its  library  eooitains  300,000  vols. 

Bonn,  founded  1786,  suppressed  1801,  revived  in  1815,  receives 
from  the  State  82,522  Prussiaa  dollars.  Prizes  for  sup^or  excel- 
lence in  scholarship,  refectories,  stipends  and  like  enoourag^n^ents  aie 
by  no  means  wanting.^ 

In  WUrtemburg  there  is,  ar  was,  a  few  years  ago,  an  anwigement 
by  which  two  hundred  theological  scholars,  half  Protestants  and  hdf 
Catholics,  nught  be  gratuitously  supported  through  their  whole  courae^ 
first :  alter  leaving  the  gymnasium,  in  one  of  the  primary  theological 
schools,  for  four  years;  then  in  the  university  of  Tttbingen,  for  five 
years  — on  condition  that  they  will  adopt  the  clerical  pxofessiim.' 

Thirty-four  universities  have  been  estahlisbed  in  Gensany.  Fov- 
teen  of  them  are  suppressed,  and  twen^  still  exist :  of  these,  five  aie 
Catholic,  11  Protestant,  four  of  a  mixed  character.  .  These  are  for  ^ 
population  of  40,000,000.' 

In  1836  the  es^j^nditures  of  the  university  of  Berlin,  were  $99,- 
846,  of  which  S64,550  were  paid  out  of  the  public  treasuiy.  TbiS 
expenditures  of  Bonn  were  $89,685,  of  which  government  furnished 
$49,949.  The  expenditures  of  Bieslau  were  $72,299.  Of  this,  the 
government  paid  $27,180.  The  expenditures  of  Halle  weita  $70,738 
— govemipient  paid  $42,278.  Konigsbeig  expended  $60,912,  of 
which  $25,433  were  furnished  by  the  government. 

These  universities  were  chiefiy  founded  by  the  governments  of  the 
country  in  which  they  are  situated.  They  are  und^  the  immediate 
^nd  entire  control  of  these  governments.  Buildings  are  erected  and 
repaired,  libraries  enlarged,  sdentific  ooUections  are  gathered,  profea- 
80X8  supported,  and  all  the  expenses  which  the  univecsity  revenues 
do  not  mee^  are  paid  out  of  the  public  treasories.* 

There  seems  then  to  be  ample  provision  in  Germany  for  filling  the 

ranks  of  the  clerical  profession.    There  are  also  indneements  of  the 

■■   ■        I.  ■■     .,  — ■  ^  ■   ■  ■■  ■ 

1  American  Quarterly  Register.  «  Bib.  Bep.  VoL  I.  p.  825. 

«  A.Q.RnVol.X.IX. 

*  Biblical  Repository,  January,  1831,  Theological  Edacatioa  in  Qennany,  by 
Dr.  Robinson.  For  a  valuable  accoimt  of  these  iostitations,  see  also  the  subs^ 
qnent  nnmben  of  that  joumaL 
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strongest  kind  to  pnrsne  a  course  of  liberal  education,  and  obtain  tfie 
requisite  quatifications  to  the  ministry.  All  places  of  public  em  din- 
ment  or  honor,  both  in  Church  and  State,  are  held,  more  or  1^ 
directly,  but  entirely  under  the  control  of  goTcmment ;  and  none  of 
these  above  the  lower  class  of  school  masters,  can  be  obtained,  except 
by  those  who  have  completed  the  prescribed  course  of  education  at 
the  university.  There,  the  educated  dass  is  the  true  and  only  aris- 
tocracy. When  a  young  man,  having  passed  successfully  his  univer- 
sity examination,  becomes  an  accepted  candidate  for  the  sacred  office, 
he  is  entitled  to  expect  a  situation,  and  if  he  fills  it  with  credit,  to 
look  for  promotion.  The  best  livings,  the  most  honorable  and  lucra- 
tive professorships  are  open  to  his  aspirations.  Or  if  he  prefers  to 
remain  a  pastor,  where  an  easy  course  of  prescribed  duties  is  per- 
formed, all  the  remaining  time  is  his  own.  This  he  may  spend  in 
literary  leisure,  or  in  preparing  valuable  works  for  the  press,  or  in 
any  other  way  that  he  sees  fit  And  if  he  is  neither  immoral  nor 
particularly  unfaithAil,  elevated  above  the  prejudices  and  caprices  of 
his  parish,  he  may  go  on  in  the  independent  discharge  of  his  office, 
assured  of  ample  support  to  the  end.  WhOe,  in  this  state  of  things, 
there  are  yet  many  devoted  pastors,  who  labor  with  untiring  zeal  for 
the  good  of  their  flocks,  many  doubtless  rush  into  the  clerical  profes- 
sion, without  any  just  appredaUon  of  its  sacredness.  But  between 
these  two  classes  there  is,  there  can  be,  under  present  circumstances, 
no  lack  of  ministers  in  Germany. 

The  £ocyclopiedia  Britannica  enumerates  ninety  universities  in 
Europe,  besides  those  in  England,  Ireland  and  France.  But  they 
are  neither  essential  to  our  purpose,  nor  do  our  limits  allow  us  to 
notice  them. 

United  Statss. 

What  we  have  to  say  in  reference  to  the  education  and  supply  of 
ministers  in  the  United  States,  may  be  arranged  chiefly  under  the 
following  heads :  —  1st  Motives  to  entering  the  Christian  ministry. 
2d.  Present  and  prospective  call  for  ministers.  Sd.  Facilities  for 
acquiring  the  preparatory  education.  4th.  Means  necessary  to  secure 
the  requisite  supply. 

First.  Motives  to  entering  the  ministry.  The  purest  motives 
are  most  powerful  when  spiritual  religion  is  most  flourishing.  These 
centre  in  true  godliness  of  mind,  and  exhibit  themselves  in  the  su- 
preme devotion  of  a  thorough  Christian  heart  to  the  highest  welAre 
of  man.  They  have  brought  thousands  into  the  ministiy,  and  will 
.     23* 
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ilwajSy  80  loBg  as  true  religion  exists,  fiiraiah  the  ohardi  with  •! 
least  some  pastors  who  sink  all  selfish  eaiA  in  their  desire  to  please 
Gfod  aad  benefit  the  world.  Perhaps  it  is  presuaiption,  hot  we  ooQr 
^dentlj  believe  that  rarelj  sinoe  the  days  of  the  apostles,  has  anj 
Christian  people  enjoyed  in  her  ministry  a  larger  proportion  of  self* 
4enyiog  godly  men,  than  may  be  found  in  these  States. 

But,  with  the  exception  of  these  highest  motives,  there  are  with 
us  but  few  induoements  to  enter  the  ministry.  Our  clergy  can  expect 
no  aid  from  government,  be  sure  of  no  life  livings,  look  for  no  power 
or  influence  beyond  what  personal  character  may  give  them,  and  an^ 
tkipate  no  important  immunities  or  privileges,  except  it  be  the  privi- 
lege of  hard  and  scantily  remunerated  labor,  with  the  prospect  of 
rejection  by  a  capricious  pe(q[»le,  or  of  breakiqg  down,  as  respects 
health,  by  middle  life,  or  <^  penury  in  <M  age.  Oi  this  state  of 
society  we  do  not  greatly  eomplain.  It  may  help  to  secure  a  spiritual 
mnistry  and  religion  in  ^e  churches  much  deeper  than  forms.  But 
it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  profession  wUl  be  filled — that 
good  men  will  press  into  it  in  sufficient  numbers  to  supply  the  de- 
mand, unless  at  least  there  are  such  facilities  for  education,  that  a 
yoong  man  may  quahfy  himself  for  the  ministry,  without  severe  pe- 
cuniary embarrassments  all  the  way  through  his  preparatory  course^ 
and  involving  himself  in  a  debt  which  for  mai^  years^  if  ever,  afier 
eii^teriBg  upon  active  duty,  he  cannot  pay  off.  This  renuuiL  derives 
emphasis  from  the  fact,  that  if  we  would  raise  vq^  a  ministry,  whsn 
there  are  few  motives  to  attract  young  men  to  the  sacred  office,  we 
must  look  for  them,  to  a  great  extent,  from  those  classes  in  sociefy 
which  have  been  inured  to  hardships  by  their  dreranstaaces,  and 
not  chiefly  from  those  who,  bom  in  affluence,  and  broug^  up  in 
indulgence,  and  without  habits  of  self-reliance,  are  yet  best  able  to 
bear  the  expense  of  an  education.  The  remark  derives  further  im- 
portance from  the  facts,  that  new  professions  are  inviting  the  edu- 
cated to  their  ranks,  and  can  offer  our  youthful  graduates  such 
attractions,  and  hold  out  such  promises  of  usefulness,  that  even  sose 
of  the  high  motives  which  impel  one  to  the  ministry  might  easily  be 
made  to  turn  him  aside. 

Second.  Present  and  prospective  call  for  ministers.  At  a  time  of 
great  pecuniary  embarrassments,  when  all  our  benevolent  assodations 
were  crippled,  and  retrenchment  and  contraction  became  necessary 
in  both  domestic  and  foreign  missions,  and  many  feeble  societies 
especially  at  the  West,  found  themselves  unable  to  sustain  their  pas- 
tors —  this  happening  immediately  after  peculiar  exertions  had  urged 
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time  an  apparent  anrplut  of  candidates  for  the  sacred  office*  But 
fereseeing  minda  then  perceived,  what  has  already  began  to  be  real*- 
iaed,  that  the  time  could  iiot  be  distant  when  an  alarming  deficiencj 
must  take  the  place  of  unusual  abundance ;  and  while  our  churches 
at  home  would  suffer  from  want  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  suitable 
men  to  preach  the  gospel,  all  our  operations  abroad  for  the  salvation 
of  the  world  would  be  limited  and  checked.  Already  we  hear  the 
call  from  all  quarters,  for  educated,  enterprising,  pious  men  to  fill  the 
stations  of  clerical  usefulness  at  home,  and  carry  the  good  tidings  of 
the  gospel  abroad.  In  the  prodigious  yearly  increase  of  populi^on 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  aggressive  benevolence  ci  the  Amen* 
can  church,  especially  in  her  attempt  to  carry  forward  a  work  which 
however  Utopian  some  may  deem  it,  she  has  seriously  taken  in  hand, 
vis.  THs  CONVEBSIOK  OF  THE  WOBLD,  a  greatly  enlarged  ministry 
is  imperiously  demanded. 

Third.  Facilities  for  acquiring  the  preparatory  education.  We 
have  more  than  a  hundred  colleges,  great  and  small,  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent denominations,  scattm^d  over  the  land,  with  ahnost  half  that 
number  of  theological  seminaries.  But  these  institudone,  except  a 
few  in  the  older  States,  are  excessively  poor,  many  of  them  maintain- 
ing a  precarious  existence,  upon  the  dbarities  of  the  pnUic  There 
is  not  a  single  college  or  theological  school  adequately  endowed  in  the 
whole  country** not  one  so  furnished  with  scholarships,  stipends, 
bursaries,  etc,  that  young  men,  however  great  their  abilities  or  de- 
cided their  piety,  can  depend  upon  them  mainly  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  a  public  education.  Individuals  here  and  there  have  done  much 
in  aid  of  students  needing  assistance,  and  churches  have  sometimes 
sustained  a  promising  member  in  fitting  himself  for  the  pastoral 
work.  Local  societies  also  have  accomplished  tomething  in  selecting 
and  partly  supporting  young  men  through  a  collegiate  and  theological 
course.  But  the  main  dependence  of  the  Congregational  and  a  part 
of  the  Presbyterian  churches,  for  fartj  years  past,  has  been  upon  a 
central  organization,  which  has  furnished  pecuniary  aid  to  more  than 
three  thousand  young  men.  Without  the  American  Education  So- 
ciety, there  would  long  before  now  have  been  ^'a  famine  of  the  bread 
of  life." 

Fourth.  Means  necessary  to  secure  the  requisite  supply.  To  en- 
dow a  hundred  colleges  thoroughly,  must  be  the  work  of  half  as  many 
generations.  In  the  universities  of  England,  France  and  Germany, 
foundatk>ns  for  professors,  fellowships,  stipends,  bursaries,  etc.,  have 
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been  accomolatiiig  for  hundreds  and  in  some  of  them  for  almost  a 
'thousand  jears.  They  are  identified  moreover  with  the  interests  of 
the  State,  and  government  is  pledged  to  sustain  them.  In  our  own 
country,  from  the  multitude  of  sects,  from  the  very  freedom  of  our 
civil  institutions,  no  great  reliance  can  be  placed,  for  sustaining  col- 
legiate or  university  education,  upon  the  public  chest  The  ministry 
must  be  educated  by  the  churches,  or  the  churches  must  do  without 
a  ministry,  or  be  cursed  with  an  incompetent  one.  When  every 
reasonable  effort  has  been  made  to  endow,  by  private  benefaction, 
the  higher  educational  seminaries,  as  the  work  of  ages  cannot  be  ac- 
complished in  a  single  generation,  we  can  hardly  expect  that  much 
more  will  be  done  than  to  furnish  a  very  limited  number'of  profes- 
sors, with  partial  support  But  ample  endowments  for  students, 
especially  that  class  of  students  which  evangelical  churches  are  most 
concerned  to  educate,  cannot  be  expected.  This  conntry,  compared 
with  England,  has  few  literary  men  of  piety  and  wealth  who  am  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  such  endowments  sufficiently  to  furnish 
them. 

Besides,  foundations  thus  established,  in  a  large  number  of  widely 
separated  colleges,  and  in  a  country  where  there  is  such  freedom  in 
religion,  would  be  greatly  exposed  to  perversion.  The  best  supers 
visors  of  funds  are  the  contributors,  near  the  time  of  contribution. 

We  cannot  but  feel  that  no  arrangement  is  better  adapted  to  the 
genius  of  our  country  and  the  exigencies  of  the  American  church, 
for  the  education  of  its  ministry,  than  large  central  organizations  like 
that  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  The  advantages  of  such  an 
institution  as  the  American  Education  Society  are  numerous.  It 
ensures  certainty  and  regularity  of  disbursements,  a  result  of  more 
consequence  to  that  quiet  of  mind  which  is  essential  to  successfnl 
study,  than  the  inexperienced  may  imagine.  It  promotes  unity  of 
plan,  and  of  measures,  with  the  requisite  efficiency.  It  secures  or 
may  secure  wise  and  economical  supervision,  and  saves  the  expense 
which  must  otherwise  be  wasted  on  a  large  number  of  functionaries, 
acting  without  concert  if  not  sometimes  in  collision,  employing  their 
time  in  the  service  of  local  societies  whose  affairs  might  all  be  man- 
aged by  a  single  qualified  mind,  acting  under  wise  and  safe  super- 
vision. It  furnishes  a  common  centre  from  which  information  can 
be  diffused  and  energetic  impulses  given.  It  saves  young  men  from 
that  annoyance  to  which  they  must  often  be  subjected,  when  individ- 
ual churches,  holding  different  shades  of  theological  opinion,  and  hav- 
ing different  views  of  public  measures,  undertake  the  education  of  its 
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own  membenu  It  maj  be  expected  to  treat  with  delicacy  those  feel- 
ings «f  honor  and  independence  which  eveiy  trae  man  would  wish  to 
cherish,  and  which  may  be  sa^'ect  to  revuiskms,  if  thej  are  not  de- 
stroyed, when  one  indiyidiud  this  month  and  another  the  next,  bestows 
a  reluctant  chaiity,  upon  some  indigent  student  whom  he  consents  to 
shelter  as  a  sort  of  pauper  scholar,  for  a  seaBon. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  advantages  of  such  an  organization.  In  a 
ecmntiy  where  there  are  such  almost  irresistible  tendencies  to  cut 
short  ihe  time  of  education,  and  rush  half  prepared  into  the  field  of 
public  action,  and  when  some  important  seminaries  of  learning  have 
begun  to  waver  in  their  high  course  and  succumb  to  the  times,  a  so- 
de^  under  wise  supervision,  by  requiring  dioroughness  in  its  bene- 
ficed scholars,  with  a  eompleto  course  of  education,  may  oppose  an 
eflSMtoal  barrier  to  the  increasing  of  a  superficial  and  deteriorated 
seholarship.  Another  incidental  advantage  of  such  a  sode^  is  that 
it  will  naturally  help  to  regulate  the  supply.  When  there  is  a  scar- 
city of  ministers  appeals  to  the  churches  will  enlarge  the  contarihotiAMiSy 
and  at  the  same  time  encourage  young  men  of  piety  to  seek  an  edu- 
cation. Should  the  profession  ever  be  more  than  full,  the  fact  once 
known,  contributions  will  be  diminished,  and  a  much  smaller  number  of 
candidates  sustained ;  and  in  this  way  by  the  natural  course  of  things, 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  too  numerous  small  bursaries  in  the  uni- 
versities of  Scotland  will  be  avoided.  It  is  good,  moreover,  for  the 
jpiety  of  the  churches,  always  to  be  raising  up  its  own  ministry,  always 
to  have  a  pecuniary  interest  in  selecting,  sustaining  and  watching  over 
the  candidates  for  that  office  on  which  her  highest  wel&re  and  that 
of  society  so  much  depends. 

Intollig^it  men  nuist  perceive  that  the  oljeetioas  to  such  a  system 
are  eUefly  not  in  tbs  aystttos  itself,  except  wherein  it  might  be  modi- 
fied and  improved,  but^  if  anywhere,  in  its  occasional  administration, 
the  mistakes  of  which  eay^menee  will  be  able  to  correct  Should  the 
mana^srs  of  snch  an  institution  at  any  time  lack  wisdom  or  efficiency, 
shaiald  they  sustain  men  of  inferior  qualifications,  or  by  excess  of  su- 
pervision cramp  the  generous  feelings  of  youth,  dislike  to  the  system 
would  be  an  inevitable  eonsequence,  and  its  own  beneficiaries,  as  soon 
as  they  coaie  into  the  ministry,  would  be  tho  foremost  in  manifesting 
aU—ntioo  towards  it  B«it  when  Directors  are  chosen  annually,  and 
the  election  is  made  by  the  contributors  themselves  or  their  r^rese»- 
tadves — consisting  of  the  leading  minds  in  the  churdies— 'nothing 
would  seem  sufer  from  the  dangers  of  any  permanent  mismanage- 
ment 
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The  review  we  liave  taken  of  ministerial  education  and  supplj 
shows,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  as  it  always  has  been,  it  always  must  be, 
maintained  by  Christian  beneficence  —  and  that  in  our  country  the 
demand  for  ministers  can  never  be  met,  without  generous  contribu- 
tions by  the  church  to  aid  its  rising  clergy  through  that  expansive 
course  of  education  which  is  so  essential  to  success.  Nor  can  this  be 
esteemed  a  hardship,  by  any  pious  and  intelligent  layman.  On  him 
as  well  as  on  others  rests  the  command.  Go  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.  Should  he  bear  the  fuU  pecu- 
niary burden  of  a  young  man's  education,  the  young  man  himself  who 
^ves  years  of  preparatory  study  and  then  a  lif»  to  the  work,  sacri- 
ficing his  chances  to  accumulate  property  or  secure  worldly  honor, 
makes  by  far  the  greatest  sacrifices  of  the  two.  When  this  matter  is 
fully  understood,  the  church  instead  of  talking  of  her  charity  students 
will  realize  that  the  true  beneficiary  is  not  the  hard  toiling  scholar 
scantily  sustained  while  he  struggles  forward  to  the  ministry,  but 

HBBSELF. 


ARTICLE    II. 

SPECULATIVE  PHILOSOPHY. 

By  RcT.  Robert  Tumbull,  Hartford,  Conn.    [Concluded  from  p.  135.] 

But  what  is  the  relation  of  the  external  or  created  universe  to 
God?  This  is  a  great  question  which  Descartes  attempts  to  answer. 
It  is  produced,  he  says,  by  God  at  first,  and  not  only  so^  but  constantly 
reproduced.  The  whole  dependent  world  both  of  matter  and  of 
mind  is  a  vast  mechanism  carried  on  by  external  laws,  demanding 
the  constant  interposition  of  the  Divine  hand.  Matter  has  no  direct 
action  upon  matter,  neither  has  matter  any  direct  action  upon  mind, 
nor  mind  upon  matter.  Their  action  and  interaction  depend  upon 
the  all-creating,  all-renewing  force.  Therefore,  concludes  Descartes, 
there  are  no  secondary  or  occasional  causes,  and  the  whole  universe, 
material  and  spiritual  lies,  like  a  passive  machine,  in  the  hands 
of  God,  moved,  modified  and  controlled  by  his  resistless  might^ 

1  It  is  on  this  ground  that  M.  Joles  Simon,  in  his  Introduction  to  his  edition 
of  the  works  of  Descartes,  speaks  (p.  57)  of  Cartesianism  as  "  Une  systeme  M^ 
caniqne.*'    See  Descartes,  Sixth  Meditation. — Oouvres,  p.  109. 
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Here  then  we  find  the  fruitflil  genn  of  a  system  of  pure  idealism, 
which  speedilj  evolved  itself  in  the  speculations  of  Malebranche  and 
Spinoza. 

In  Descartes  we  see  what  is  by  no  means  singular  in  the  history 
even  of  profound  and  philosophical  minds,  the  most  startling  combi- 
nations of  strength  and  weakness,  of  truth  and  error.  For,  he  not 
only  denied  the  existence  and  operation  of  occasional  causes,  but  he 
placed  the  essence  of  mind  in  thought,  of  matter  in  extension,  thus 
cwifounding  being  or  substance  with  attribute  or  quality,  insisted  that 
the  lower  animals  are  mere  machines  and  actually  lodged  the  imma- 
terial spirit  in  the  conarion  or  pineal  gland ! 

Malebranche,  whom  we  mention  now,  though  actually  following 
Spinoza  in  the  history  of  philosophical  opinions,  was  a  minister  of 
the  papal  church,  quite  orthodox  of  course,  and  certainly  a  man  of  a 
reverent  and  lofty  spirit  He  seized  with  avidity,  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Cartesian  philosophy ;  and  since  all  finite  being  has  its 
life  and  action  in  Grod,  and  mind  can  communicate  directly  with  God ; 
and  since  abo,  the  ideas  of  all  things,  as  Plato  has  shown,  exist  in 
the  mind  of  God,  it  follows,  argues  Malebranche,  that  the  human 
mind  sees  everything  in  the  Divine,  and  that  God  himself  is  '^our 
intelligible  world." 

What  then  is  the  use  of  the  external  at  all  ?  It  exists,  says  Male- 
branche, by  the  will  of  God,  as  discovered  to  us  in  the  Scriptures, 
thus  deserting  the  reasonings  of  philosophy  for  the  teachings  of  reve- 
lation.^ Hence  it  only  required  some  bold,  consistent,  sceptical  spirit 
to  adopt  the  same  fundamental  notions,  and  rush  with  them  into  abso- 
lute spir&ualism. 

Such  a  man  was  Spinoza,  that  singular  and  subtile  Jew,  whom 
Novalis,  in  a  ^ftiror'  of  admiration,  calls  "  the  God-inspired  Spinoza,** 
and  whom  even  Schleiermacher  and  Schelling,  as  well  as  Cousin  and 
Coleridge,  delight  to  honor. 

Assuming  deamess  and  distinctness  as  the  criterion  of  the  validity 
of  necessary  ideas,  the  fundamental  position  of  the  Cartesian  philoso- 
phy, starting  from  the  supposition  of  necessary,  self-subsistent  being, 
making  use  also  of  those  peculiar  notions  of  Descartes  that  there  are 
no  secondary  or  occasional  causes,  God  himself  being  the  only  neces- 

^  Malebranche's  views  are  developed  with  mnch  ingenuity  and  eloqaenoe  in  his 
*'  Search  for  the  Troth  "  (Recherche  de  hi  Verit^).  A  beantifiil  and  convenient 
edition  of  his  works  has  been  published  by  Charpentier,  under  the  supervision  of 
M.  Jules  Simon,  who  has  prefixed  to  it  an  instroctive  and  elegant  Introduction/ 
Tennemann  calls  Malebraiichs  "  the  most  profound  of  the  ITrench  metaphysp 
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Bary  and  efficient  cause,  that  matter  can  exert  no  direct  inflaence  upon 
mind,  nor  mind  upon  matter,  that  the  essence  of  mind  is  thought, 
and  of  matter  extension,  Spinoza,  bj  a  consistent,  relentless  logic, 
deduced  the  following  positions  :^ 

1.  That  there  is  in  the  universe  only  one  substance,  that  is,  one 
self-sustaining,  universal,  absolute  and  eternal  Being. 

2.  That  this  substance  has  two  attributes,  thought  and  extension-^ 
thought  being  manifest  in  mind,  extension  in  matter.* 

8.  That  matter  and  mind,  proceeding  from  the  same  source,  or  bet 
ing  the  same  attributes  of  one  substance,  are  identical.  Mind  is  real, 
matter  is  phenomenaL  And  as  all  things  come  from  God,  and  exist 
in  God,  all  things,  that  is,  the  universe  of  matter  and  of  mind,  are 
God,  not  indeed  God,  in  his  absolute  essence,  but  "  God  inmianent,'* 
that  is,  God  embodied,  God  manifested.* 

A  fundamental  and  favorite  position  of  Spinoza  is,  that  one  sub- 
stance cannot  produce  another ;  and  if  God  therefore  produces  finite 
matter  or  finite  mind,  it  is  but  an  extension  of  himself,  or  projection 
into  space  and  time  of  his  own  inscrutable  being.  The  cause  passes 
into  the  effect ;  the  efiect,  in  this  sense,  is  the  cause,  and  the  cause  is 
the  effect ;  so  that  the  ordinary  distinction  of  cause  and  efiect  is  lost. 
The  one  is  God  absolute,  the  other  is  God  conditioned,  or  as  he  chose 
to  express  it,  the  one  is  Natura  naturans,  the  other  natura  naturata.^ 

Nor  can  we  deny,  if  these  fundamental  positions  are  granted  as 
just,  in  a'  word,  if  the  universe  is  constituted  by  ideas,  and  thus  human 
thought  and  absolute  being  are  one  and  idendcal,  that  there  can  be 
in  the  sense  of  Spinoza,  only  a  single  all-comprehending  substance. 
All  else  which  we  call  finite,  must  be  attribute,  quality,  phenomenon, 

^  In  proof  of  these  statements,  we  refer  to  Spinosa's  "  Principia  Philosophiaa 
Cartesianae)'^  in  the  first  yolome  of  his  Works  (Tanchnitz's  edition,  3  vols.,  edited 
by  Pr.  Bruder,  an  edition  of  great  completeness  and  elegance,  and  to  which  all 
our  references  are  made),  as  also  td  his  linle  tract, "  De  Emendatione  Intellectns,** 
(Opera,  Vol.  II.  p.  7,)  in  which  he  la3nB  down  the  true  method  of  philosophicftl  in« 
vwtigatioB.  The  following  passage  (Vol.  L  p.  24)  deserves  particalar  attention, 
as  the  basis  at  once  of  the  systems  of  Descartes  and  Spinoza :  Hac  igitnr  4letecta 
veritate  simul  etiam  invenit  Omnium  scieniiarum  fundamentum^  ac  etiam  omnium 
aiiarum  veritatum  mensuram  ac  regulam ;  scilicet  Quicquid  tarn  clare  ac  distincte  per- 
cipitor  quam  isttid  rernm  est.'* 

«  Opera,  Vol,  I.  •♦Cogitata  Metaphysica,'*  p.  117.  "Ethica,'*  pp.  187, 190. 
See  also  "  Ethiea,"  Part  II.  p.  225. 

•  Opera,  Vol.  I.  (Ethica)  p.  197.  Compare  pp.  190  and  204,  particularly  Prop. 
XVIII.  "  Dens  est  omninm  rerum  immancns  non  transiens."  See  also  Prop. 
XXVI.  p.  208^. 

*  Sthlca,  Props.  XXIX,  XXX,  XXXI.    Opera,  Vol  I.  pp.  210,  211. 
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however  vast  and  varied,  however  grand  and  beautifuL  If  all  thinga 
are  in  Grod,  in  an  absolute,  literal  sense,  then  God  is  in  all  things. 
The  universe  is  not  dualy  but  one,  and  tliat  One,  The  All.  For, 
as  Grod,  the  universal,  self-existent,  eternal  Being,  the  substance  par 
excellence,  id  quod  ttcU  per  m,  or,  id  quod  stat  tub  omnibus^  the  neoes* 
sary  substratum  and  fount  of  being  and  thought,  action  and  form,  is 
infinite,  he  can  neither  be  diminished  nor  increased ;  he  can  neither 
give  more  than  he  is,  nor  take  more  than  he  is ;  so  that  if  he  creates 
«r  produces  — -  to  use  the  language  of  men — he  creates  or  produces 
out  of  nothing,  that  is  to  say,  out  of  himself;  therefore,  in  the  uni- 
verse,  and  throughout  eternity,  there  can  be  no  more  than  God,  no 
less  than  Grod.  Of  course  the  supposition  that  matter  is  necessary 
and  eternal,  is  thrown  out  The  fact,  conceded  by  Descartes,  and  by 
the  whole  thinking  world,  with  the  exception  of  the  materialists,  that 
matter  is  a  produced  and  temporary  existence,  on  the  same  ground 
that  the  finite  mind  is  a  production  of  God,  plays  a  most  important 
part  in  the  reasonings  of  Spinoza.^  On  this  ground,  therefore,  he 
concludes  that  God  is  one  and  not  two,  one  and  not  many,  and  yet 
the  one  becomes  the  two,  the  many,  the  alL  So  that,  in  a  strict  and 
absolute,  not  popular  or  figurative  sense,  God  is  all  and  in  all.  Thought 
is  absolute,  infinite,  universal,  and  matter  is  its  form  or  shadow. 
The  omnipresence  of  God  is  what  Spinoaa  calls  extension — not 
meaning  by  extension  anything  gross  or  palpable^  but  the  universal, 
all  penetrating  presence  of  the  infinite  and  eternal  essence.  Partioa* 
lar  things  are  only  modifications  of  God.^ 

As  self-existent,  God,  according  to  Spinoia,  is  free ;  for  there  is 
nothing  to  limit  his  power;  this,  however,  amounts  to  nothing  more 
than  exhaustless  and  everlasting  activity,  constantly  evolving  itself^ 
by  necessary  laws,  without  anything  like  what  we  ooll  will,  volitioui 
or  purpose.  He  thinks,  thinks  eternally,  but  contemplates  or  thinks 
only  himself,  without  ideas,  without  the  flow  of  consciousness,  with* 
oat  the  succession  of  reason  or  intellect* 

From  this  it  is  easily  seen  how  Spinoza  explains  the  finite,  or 
phenomenal  world.  The  question  is  asked,  is  it  eternally  distinct 
from  Grod,  or  is  it  produced  or  created  by  God?  No,  says  the  sub- 
tile and  consistent  pantheist,  God  does  not  really  change,  God  does 

1  8|iiiioia*«  fiind«neittal  error  coiuifltB  in  his  denying  or  obscoring  the  idea  of 
Cbme.  Properly  speakbg,  he  does  not  admit  the  possibility  of  an  effect  CV«- 
alMW,  tfaereforef  is  roled  out  of  his  system.  The  external  nniverse  is  only  a  mani- 
festation, not  a  creation,  of  God.    Opera,  Vol.  L  pp.  139,  213. 

«  Opera,  VoL  L  p.  SOS.  »  Ibid.  pp.  213,  SU. 

Vol.  VnL  No.  80.  24 
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not  create,  ^  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  term,'*  he  simply  is.  He  19 
the  ''  I  am  that  I  am.^  He  is  the  one,  unchangeable,  absolute,  neces" 
sary  being  that  underlies,  and  in  fact,  constitutes  all  that  exists. 
Thought  and  extension  are  attributes  of  his  being,  as  unchangeable 
as  himself.  Hence  all  individual  or  particular  thoughts,  or  exten- 
sions, are  mere  abstractions,  or  forms,  unless  thej  are  referred  to  the 
absolute  thought  and  infinite  extension  of  God.  That  is  to  saj,  in 
themselves  they  are  nothing.  Tlie  phenomenal  world,  therefore,  says 
Spinoza,  is  constituted  by  an  infinite  number  of  ^  particular  determi- 
nations or  expressions "  of  the  one  absolute  Being,  infinite  thought 
giving  rise  to  finite  minds,  and  infinite  extension  to  finite  of  material 
forms.^  Crody  then,  may  be  viewed  absolutely,  as  natnra  naturans^ 
or  relatively  as  natura  naturata,  the  one  containing  all  things  poten- 
tially in  itself,  the  other  being  an  evolution  of  this  nature  into  all  the 
modifications  of  thought  and  extension  of  which  the  universe  is  com- 
posed ;  or,  as  we  might  say,  the  one  being  Brahm^  or  absolute,  eternal 
being,  the  other  Brahma^  or  relative  being,  distributed  in  finite  forms, 
"  lying  on  eternity  and  the  stars."*  In  a  word,  God  is  to  nit,  the 
universe,  of  which  all  things  past,  present  and  to  come  are  but  modes 
or  manifestations,  or,  in  Spinoza's  own  words,  ^Deus  est  omnium 
rerum  causa  immanens  non  tfansiens,"  while  ^  man  is  but  a  mere 
balance  of  powers,  and  passions,  the  tension  by  which  he  subsists.'^ 
Right  is  the  correlate  of  power,  while  sin  is  weakness,  negation,  or 
deficiency ;  whence  the  object  of  all  law  is  the  exercise  of  force,  and 
all  law  is  limitation.* 

How  little  all  this  differs,  in  the  end,  from  the  grosser  system  of 
Hobbes,  or  from  the  dreamy  conceptions  of  the  old  Hindn  philoso^ 
phers,  who,  according  to  Sir  William  Jones,  ••believed  that  the  whole 
creation  is  rather  an  energy  than  a  work,  by  which  the  infinite  mind 
is  present  at  all  times,  and  in  all  place?,  and  exhibits  to  his  creatures 
a  set  of  perceptions,  like  a  wonderful  picture  or  piece  of  music  always 
varied  but  always  uniform."  So  that  we  may  well  say  with  Dugald 
Stewart,  in  reference  to  the  reproduction  of  old  and  exploded  errors, 
"  One  is  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  human  invention  is  limited^ 
like  a  barrel  organ,  to  a  specific  number  of  tunes." 

And  yet,  conceding  the  fundamental  positions  from  which  the  sys- 

1  Tlic  mode  in  which  this  is  done,  is  explained  in  the  Second  and  Third  Parts 
of  his  "  Ethica." 

»  Opera,  Vol.  I.  p.  22S.  See  p.  233,  in  which  he  shows  that  matter,  or  hodfi 
is  a  mode  of  the  Divine  extension. 

s  Ibid.  p.  115.    Compare  pp.  131,  212,  217# 
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tern  of  Spinoza  is  drawn,  with  a  perfection  of  logic  which  has  all  the 
force  of  mathematical  demonstration,  conceding,  for  example,  that 
grand  assumption  of  his,  that  being  and  thought  are  identical,  and 
oonsequentlj  that  the  order  of  ideas  is  the  order  of  the  universe ;  or, 
that  other,  that  the  cause  must  always  pass  over  into  the  effect,  in 
fact,  constitute  the  effect ;  or  that  other,  that  the  infinite  Being  or  Cause 
can  never  produce  anything  different  from,  or  separate  from  himself 
—  its  absurdity  instantly  vanishes,  and  one  cannot  help  being  struck 
with  involuntary  wonder  at  the  stupendous  force  of  'that  single,  soli- 
tary thinker.  Ah  !  who  can  tell  into  what  depths  the  noblest  mind, 
once  adrift  on  the  ocean  of  speculation,  may  involuntarily  sink.  One 
false  movement,  the  loss  of  a  chart,  of  a  compass,  or  a  star,  may  in- 
volve the  greatest  philosopher  in  irretrievable  difficulties,  nay,  insure 
his  final  and  eternal  shipwreck. 

That  Spinoza,  strange  and  wayward  in  many  respects,  was  a  man 
of  transcendent  mental  power,  nay  more,  of  great  depth,  simplicity 
and  earnestness  of  character,  can  scarcely  be  questioned  by  those  acv 
qnainted  with  his  life  and  writings.  Perhaps  metaphysically  fanati- 
cal if  not  absolutely  mad  (ferox  ratione) ;  for  it  seems  to  us  there  is  a 
metaphysic,  as  well  as  a  natural,  lunacy ;  he  was  carried  away,  as  by 
an  evil  genius,  into  the  bogs  and  quagmires  of  pantheistic  doubt  and 
despair.  Yet,  poor  man,  he  followed  this  ignis  fatuus,  with  a  sub- 
lime enthusiasm,  worthy  of  a  better  fate ;  so  that  his  whole  life,  ac- 
cording to  Schleiermacher  and  Cousin,  was  a  long  and  lofty  aspira- 
tion after  the  absolute  and  divine.  But  alas !  we  fear  the  God  he 
sought  was  but  the  dream  of  a  distempered  fancy,  which  so  far  from 
conducting  to  the  bosom  of  infinite  love,  only  plunges  the  weary  spirit 
into  the  blackness  of  darkness  forever.^ 

It  may  be  well  inquired  here  why  Spinoza  uses  the  term  God  at 
all  to  designate  the  great,  primal,  imnxanent,  universal  Substance,  the 
Causa  causarum,  if  not  for  the  purpose  of  softening  the  horrid  as- 
pect of  his  opinions.  Indeed  Professor  Norton  of  Cambridge  states, 
on  the  authority  of  Le  Clerc,  that ''  Spinoza  composed  the  work  in 
which  his  opinions  are  most  fully  unfolded,  in  the  Dutch  language, 
and  committed  it  to  his  friend  the  physician  Mayer  to  translate  into 
Latin ;  that  where  the  name  of  God  now  appears,  Spinoza  had  writ- 

1  The  works  of  Spinoza  were  published  a  few  years  ago  at  Heidelberg  by  Dr. 
Paulas,  with  a  highly  laudatory  preface.  Dr.  Bruder,  the  editor  of  the  Leipsic 
edition,  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  equal  admiration.  A  German  translation  has 
Appeared  from  the  pen  of  Anerhach,  and  a  French  one  from  that  of  SoisscL 
Amand  Saintes  has  written  his  life  with  great  ability ;  and  while  dissenting  from 
his  syston,  commends  Spinoza  as  a  great  and  a  good  maiL 
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ten  Nature ;  but  that  Mayer  induced  him  to  substitute  the  former 
word  for  the  latter,  in  order  partially  to  screen  himself  from  the 
odium  to  which  he  might  be  exposed."^  We  do  not  attach  much  im- 
portance to  this  anecdote,  indeed  we  have  good  reason  to  doubt  its 
authenticity  ;  but  assuredly  the  term  Nature  would  seem  quite  as  ap- 
propriate, as  that  of  Grod,  in  the  system  of  Spinoza.  His  absolute 
Substance  is  certainly  not  Grod,  in  any  proper  sense  of  that  expression. 
What  then  shall  we  think  of  a  philosophy  or  of  a  religion,  professing 
to  be  Christian,  which  recognizes  Spinoza  as  the  rejected  saint, 
<<  verstossenen  heiligen  Spinoza,"  and  speaks  of  him  as  ^  full  of  faith 
and  fuU  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?' « 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many,  by  Gothe  for  example,*  that  Spi- 
noza carried  philosophical  speculation  to  its  highest  point,  that  here 
it  found  its  limit  beyond  which  no  human  intellect  can  go.  Leibnitz 
however,  a  man  of  almost  illimitable  range  of  thought,  had  no  such 
idea ;  for  correcting,  as  he  supposed,  the  errors  both  of  Descartes  and 
Spinoza,  he  endeavored  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  vast  structure  of 
spiritual  philosophy.  His  system  indeed  was  not  thoroughly  matured 
and  developed,  and  it  has  to  be  collected  from  a  considerable  mass  of 
brief  and  fugitive  compositions,  including  his  letters,  as  well  as  from 
his  Theodicea,  the  object  of  which  is  racher  theological  than  philo* 
Bophical.  The  aim  of  Leibnitz  was  practical,  rather  than  theoretical, 
though  founded  upon  profound  and  original  investigation.  He 
wished  to  harmonize  conflicting  opinions,  both  theological  and  scien- 
tific, and  find  a  basis,  upon  which  original  and  independent  thinkers 
of  all  sects  and  schools  might  stand  together,  in  the  defence  of  a  com- 
mon philosophy  and  a  common  religion.  He  refuted  the  sensational 
origin  of  ideas,  defended  as  he  supposed  by  Locke,  carried  out  the 
spiritual  views  of  Descartes  with  reference  to  mind,  giving  a  better 
exposition  of  fundamental  ideas,  and  enlarging  the  criteria  of  their 
validity.  Taking  the  human  mind,  in  its  necessaiy  laws,  as  the 
groundwork  of  his  philosophy,  and  having  attempted  to  reduce  all 

1  "  The  Lfttest  form  of  Infidelity,"  By  Andrews  Norton.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  when  this  earnest  protest  appeared  at  Cambridge  a  few  yean  ago  against 
the  transcendental  Scepticism  of  Emerson,  Parker  and  others,  Dr.  Ware,  Jnn. 
published  a  discourse  on  the  "  Divine  Personality,**  the  object  of  which  was  to 
show  that  no  proper  idea  of  God  could  be  formed  which  did  not  involTe  the  attri- 
butes of  intelligence,  fi«edom  and  wiU. 

*  Schleiermacher's  Reden  Ueber  die  Betigion.  See  ilso  ^  History  of  Ratio»- 
alism  in  Germany,  by  Amand  Saintas,  p.  S39,  BngUsh  trans.  A  ftiOer  ttaifr* 
ment  upon  this  point  may  be  seen  in  ^  Yw  et  OuTnges  de  Spinosa,"  by  the  sum 
author. 

•  In  <«  Wahrtteit  nnd  Dichtnng.'* 
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tlungs  to  pore  ideas,  he  endeayored  thence  to  construct  the  universe.^ 
His  method,  therefore,  though  apparently  more  thorough  and  com- 
prehensive than  that  of  his  predecessors,  was  yet  ideal  and  rational- 
istic  Rejecting  the  criterion  of  Descartes,  that  of  clearness  and  dis- 
tinctness, he  took  that  of  identity  and  contradiction  as  the  criterion  in 
necessary  matter,  and  the  principle  of  ^  sufficient  reason  "  in  contingent 
matter.  The  first  of  these  involves  the  possible,  that  is,  whatever 
may  be  conceived  of  as  not  contradictory,  or,  if  you  please,  whatever 
must  be  conceived  of  without  a  contradiction.  This  gives  us  the  ab- 
solute and  the  true,  or  that  which  must  necessarily  be.  The  next, 
that  of  the  sufficient  reason,  measures  the  actual,  not  that  which  must 
be,  but  that  which  may  be,  that,  in  a  word,  for  which,  as  actually  ex- 
isting, there  is  sufficient  reason.  To  discover  what  ideas  are  valid 
respecting  the  contingent  world,  must  k^  determined  by  reference  to 
use,  or  final  causes.* 

Applying  these  criteria  to  things  themselves,  he  finds  not  only  the 
idea  of  substance,  with  its  attributes  of  thought  and  extension,  (that 
is  of  embodiment,  for  such  is  Spinoza's  idea)  but  also  of  cause  or 
power,  spontaneous  and  creative ;  so  that  Grod,  as  the  great  primal 
Substance,  or  Subsistence,  not  only  is,  but  acts  and  produces.  Power 
does  not  reside  in  masses,  for  these  are  infinitely  divisible ;  power  is 
inherent  in  substance  from  which  all  material  qualities  must  be  ex- 
cluded. So  that,  strictly  speaking,  we  come  to  power  or  force,  as  a 
pure  and  immaterial  essence.*  This  constitutes  the  basis  of  existence. 
Thence  spring  all  the  forces  and  forms  of  the  universe. 

On  this  principle  Leibnitz  constitutes  the  world  (kosmos)  of  imma- 
terial energies.  His  system  is  developed  as  a  Monadology ;  that  is, 
one  absolute,  infinite,  immaterial,  eternal  Monad  (or  One)  being  as- 
sumed as  a  conscious  and  voluntary  cause,  he  proposed  to  show  how 
from  this  source  all  the  finite  monads  or  forces  of  the  universe  de- 
rived their  existence,  whether  these  appear  in  immaterial  souls,  or 
in  what  we  term  physical  forms.^     Leibnitz's  mind,  like  those  of 

1  Leibnitz*fl  method  is  not  inductive  and  psychological,  but  abstract  and  onto- 
lofcicaL  This  point  is  well  brought  out  by  M.  Jaques  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
edition  of  his  works,  from  the  press  of  Charpentier,  Vol.  I.  p.  31.  His  riews  of 
the  human  mind  are  developed  in  his  "  Essays  on  the  Human  Understanding," 
his  theosophy  or  theology,  in  the  "  Monadologie,"  and  "  Theodic^.^' 

^  Spinoza  decisively  rejects  final  causes,  Leibnitz  as  decisively  maintains  them. 

*  While  the  system  of  Descartes  is  mechanical,  that  of  Leibnitz  is  djmamical. 
The  universe  in  his  view,  is  composed  of  simple  forces,  or  monads,  which  he  says 
expressly  are  without  extension  or  divisibility.  Monadologie,  Oeuvres,  Vol.  II. 
p.  463. 

*  Oeuvres,  Vol.  H.  p.  46». 

24* 
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l^hagoras  and  Plato,  as  well  as  Descartes  and  Spinoza,  was  pre- 
eminently mathematical,  and  bis  problem  of  the  nniverse  is  little  less 
than  a  geometrical  proposition.  Giyen  one  necessaiy,  uniyersal  and 
eternal  Monad  or  Force,  to  find  all  other  monads  or  forces.  Indeed, 
be  speaks  after  the  manner  of  Plato,  of  Jehovah  as  the  supreme  and 
eternal  Geometer.*  From  this  system  all  daalism  is  ezduded.  Of 
matter,  in  its  ordinary  import,  there  is  none.  Force  is  the  primal 
element  which  underlies  all  other  elements,  and  constitutes  all  finite 
essences,  all  finite  forms.  Identity  runs  through  matter  and  mind ; 
substantially  they  have  the  same  origin  and  the  same  end.  They 
involve,  indeed,  infinite  diversity  of  quantity,  quality  and  form,  but 
spring  from  one  source,  partake  of  one  nature,  constitute  one  universe. 
In  a  word,  they  are  a  combination  of  spiritual  monads  or  forces, 
which  spring  from  the  one  indivisible,  absolute,  everlasting  Monad, 
or  Force  which  we  call  God. 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  recollected  that  the  name,  monad,  does  not 
precisely  determine  the  nature  of  the  essence  or  power  to  which 
Leibnitz  applied  it.  It  is  given  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  and  sim* 
ply  signifies  one,  one  elementary  something,  essence  or  force, — in 
Grod,  creative,  conscious,  intelligent,  designing, — in  finite  mind  or 
matter,  one  essence  or  force,  not  gross  and  material,  like  an  atom  or 
a  corpuscle,  but  pure  and  spiritual,  like  the  being  from  which  it  de- 
rives existence.  Indeed,  Leibnitz  wished  to  avoid  the  difficulties 
which  spring  from  the  ill  understood  distinctions,  which  we  make  in 
reference  to  matter  and  mind ;  he  therefore  gives  this  name  to  the 
simple  idea  of  a  force,  or  energy,  capable  of  developing  itself  in  out- 
ward act  and  shape.  God  is  the  original  Monas,  or  Force,  from 
which  all  others  are  created  or  generated,  by  a  conscious  act  of  pro- 
ductive volition ;  so  that  in  this  respect,  his  views  differ  from  those 
of  Spinoza,  and  on  the  whole,  harmonize  with  some  of  the  highest 
forms  of  theological  truth,*  The  created  monads  vary  in  character 
and  power.*  Some  are  in  a  state  of  stupor,  so  to  speak,  and  consti- 
tute dull  matter,  yet  possess  a  sort  of  perceptive  power ;  while 
others  are  conscious  and  form  in  the  case  of  those  distinct  and  clear, 

^  "  So  completely,  indeed,  and  bo  mathematically  linked  did  Leibnits  conceive 
all  truths,  both  physical  and  moral,  that  he  represents  the  eternal  Geometrician 
as  incessantly  occupied  in  the  solution  of  this  problem.  The  state  of  one  Monad 
{or  elementary  atom)  being  given,  to  determine  the  state,  past,  present  and  fu- 
ture, of  the  whole  universe."  —  Stewart,  Dissertations,  Part  II.  p.  75. 

3  It  is  on  this  ground,  that  in  his  Theodicea,  he  maintains  the  conformity  of 
faith  with  reason,  la  confirmiu  de  la  Foi  avec  Raison. 

•  '*  Monadologie,''  S  9-    Oenvres,  YoL  H  p.  464. 
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the  Boidfl  of  men  and  angeb,  in  the  eate  of  thoae  wmewhat  dtdl  or 
indistinety  the  soak  of  the  lower  animals.  All  these  hare  their  omi 
inherent  energy  and  their  own  peculiar  sphere,  and  thence  exert  no 
direct  or  immediate  influence  upon  each  other.  Each  one,  howeyer, 
is  a  microcosm,  and  contains  an  image  of  the  universe.^  Thej  act 
in  harmony,  by  a  preestablished  divine  arrangement,  just  as  two  au- 
tomata constructed  by  the  same  artist  and  made  to  move  together  by 
the  same  impulse,  act  in  harmony,  by  means  of  a  preformed  arrange^ 
ment.' 

Mind  and  matter,  however,  according  to  this  theory  are  not  essen* 
tially  different.  They  are  identical,  being  one  in  their  origin  and 
their  end.  They  act  according  to  the  same  fixed  and  necessary  laws. 
All  things,  physical  and  moral,  are  preestablished.  All  obey  one 
impulse,  and  subserve  one  end.  Hence  the  doctrines  of  preestab^ 
lished  harmony,  of  philosophical  necessity,  and  Optimism. 

And  what  is  all  this,  however  grandly  and  beautifully  developed 
by  its  author,  but  a  scientific  basis  for  pure  idealism?  Ideas  not 
realities,  forces  not  beings,  construct  the  universe,  and  nothing  but 
idealism  or  rationalism,  in  other  words,  absolute  spiritualism  can 
spring  from  such  a  system.  Still,  in  the  hands  of  Leibnitz,  it  is  made 
subservient  to  the  loftiest  faith,  the  warmest  devotion.  His  Theodicea 
has  the  force  of  a  grand  moral  Epic,  in  which  are  celebrated  the  per- 
fections of  the  eternal  God.  The  celebrated  Genevese  philosopher, 
Bonnet,  tells  us  that  he  used  it  as  a  manual  of  devotion. 

Leibnitz,  though  speculating  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  human  in- 
tellect, and  losing  himself  in  the  untried  depths  of  absolute  being, 
though  pouring  contempt  upon  some  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  the 
Newtonian  philosophy,  and  giving  ample  evidence  of  possessing  many 
of  the  weaknesses  of  our  common  humanity,  was  probably  one  of 
the  greatest  philosophical  geniuses  which  Germany  or  the  world 
has  produced.  His  speculations  found  a  congenial  home  in  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen.  Li  nearly  all  the  theories  which  have  suc- 
cessively followed  among  that  speculative  people,  Leibnitz  constantly 
reappears.  It  is  the  same  lofty,  but  strange  and  fanciful  melody, 
with  infinite  and  ever  recurring  variations. 

Wolf  methodized  the  Leibnitzean  philosophy,  but  not  possessing 
the  warmth  and  genius  of  his  master,  presented  it  to  the  schools  of 

J  Oenvres,  Vol.  II.  p.  471.  "  Monadologie,"  ^  51. 

'  Oeuvres,  Vol.  II.  p.  473.  "  Monadologie,"  ^  62.  "  Cheque  monade  cri4  repre- 
sente  toate  rnniven.*' 
OeuTies,  Vol.  n.  p.  473.  "Monadologie,"  §§  63.  65.  78. 
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kiB  native  land,  as  a  vast  aad  complicated  system  of  ideal  abstiractionSy 
giving  rise  as  usual,  to  an  arid  and  destrucdve  scepticism,  which 
lasted  for  many  years. 

But  the  eighteenth  century  closed  with  Kant  and  the  Kantian 
philosophy,  in  which  the  possibility  of  metaphysics  or  ontology  as  a 
science,  is  positively  denied,  and  as  many  think  demolished,  and  a 
basis  laid  for  consistent,  philosophical  scepticism.  By  those  not  ao* 
quainted  with  the  subject,  Kant  is  spoken  of  as  the  father  of  German 
transcendentalism ;  while  the  fact  is,  while  often  using  the  term,  he 
endeavors  to  extinguish  the  very  idea  of  transcending  our  subjective 
states.  To  speak  of  the  Ejmtian  metaphjfncs^  as  many  do,  is  a  gross 
misnomer ;  for  in  the  system  of  Kant,  metaphysics  is  an  impossibility. 
The  great  problem  of  the  ^^  Kritik  of  Pure  Reason  **  is  the  possibility 
of  '^  synthetic  judgments  a  priori,^*  or,  in  plainer  words,  the  possibility 
of  attaining  absolute  (unconditioned)  truth,  which  Kant  decides  in 
the  negative.  He  does  not,  as  many  well-informed  persons  seem  to 
think,  deny  the  reality  of  the  external  world,  or  the  reality  of  mind ; 
far  from  it ;  but  he  brings  subject  and  object  together,  the  inner  and 
the  outer  world,  and  shows  that  it  is  only  their  synthesis  or  tinion, 
their  point  of  contact,  so  to  speak,  of  which  we  can  knew  anything. 
Nature  is  real,  but  is  given  us  only  in  consciousness,  and  under  the 
forms  of  perception,  space  and  time,  which  are  simply  laws  of  mind, 
not  objective  realities.  But  in  addition  to  perception,  the  mind  pos- 
sesses the  faculty  of  understanding  (verstand),  which  has  its  principles 
and  forms  equally  subjective,  and  for  aught  that  we  know  artificial ; 
while  higher  still,  it  possesses  the  power  of  reason  (vemunft),  which 
simplifies  and  coordinates  the  whole  as  unity,  giving  us  as  a  principle 
of  generalization  and  order,  the  one,  the  absolute,  the  unconditional, 
the  causative,  in  other  words,  God,  the  soul,  and  nature.  But  these, 
too,  are  subjective ;  whence  objectivity  or  reality  is  assumed  and  can- 
not be  demonstrated  scientifically. 

Thus,  again,  are  all  things  reduced  to  the  region  of  ideas,  of  dim 
and  visionary  abstractions.  Reality  escapes  into  the  void,  and  truth 
remains,  like  a  shadowy  island,  in  the  midst  of  a  boundVess  gulf. 
<<  The  region,"  says  Kant,  '^  of  the  pure  understanding  is  an  island, 
and  enclosed  by  nature  itself  in  unchangeable  limits.  It  is  the  regie  * 
of  truth  (an  engaging  title)  surrounded  by  a  wide  and  stormy  ocean."  ^ 

But  the  heart,  Kant's  heart  itself,  demands  Grod,  duty,  immortality, 
not  merely  as  ideas,  but  as  realities.  For  these  great  truths,  then, 
Kant  in  a  subsequent  work,  which  he  calls  the  ''  Kritik  of  Practical 

1  Kritik  of  Pure  Beason,  English  translatioii,  p.  222. 
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Reason,''  finds  a  basis  in  the  wants  of  the  individual  and  of  society. 
As  the  eye  is  adapted  to  light,  and  light  to  the  eye,  and  the  one  being 
given,  the  existence  of  the  other  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  so^ 
also,  Grod  exists  for  man,  man  exists  for  God.  Deity,  religion,  im- 
mortality, are  absolute  necessities ;  society  is  organized  around  these 
ideas,  and  cannot  exist  without  their  influence.  Here,  then,  he  lays 
what  he  deems  a  broad  and  substantial  foundation  for  religion  and 
morality.  But  as  to  a  proper  scientific  basis  for  these  truths,  accord- 
ing to  the  K5nigsberg  thinker,  reason  furnishes  none.^  They  may 
be  believed,  but  cannot  be  demonstrated.  So  that  the  boasted  Kan* 
tian  philosophy,  grand  and  imposing  at  first  sight,  as  one  of  the 
castles  of  the  dark  ages  seen  through  the  misty  twilight,  turns  out 
after  all,  to  be  a  comparatively  small  affair.  "  Too  frequently,"  as 
Carlyle  remarks,  <^  the  anxious  novice  is  reminded  of  Dryden  in  the 
battle  of  books ;  there  is  a  helmet  of  rusty  iron,  dark,  grim,  gigantic 
—  and  within  it,  at  the  farthest  comer,  is  a  head  no  bigger  than  a 
walnut"* 

Its  effect  upon  Germany,  however,  was  prodigious.  Neglected 
for  a  time  chiefly  on  account  of  its  obscure  and  difficult  terminology, 
^  witch  jargon,"  as  Herder  calls  it,  it  found  ardent  admirers,  and  spread 
like  wild-fire  through  all  the  German  universities.  It  gave  rise  to 
the  most  violent  contentions  and  agitations.  Heresies  innumerable 
sprang  up  in  its  pathway,  and  the  young  divines  of  Grermany  who 
were  especially  enamored  with  it,  seemed  to  run  wild  with  a  sort  of 
metaphysical  mania.  Kant  was  hailed  by  his  admirers  as  something 
more  than  a  philosopher,  as  a  prophet,  and  the  entire  metaphysics  of 
past  ages  were  trodden  under  foot  as  salt  that  had  lost  its  savor. 
Even  Leibnitz,  the  great  German  favorite,  was  for  the  time  forgot- 
ten. The  air  of  mysticism  and  depth  connected  with  the  Kantian 
system,  its  vast,  <'  forest-like  terminology,"  where  the  panting  intel- 
lect of  ordinary  minds  wanders  amid  inextricable  labyrinths,  or  sinks 
exhausted  with  <<  scholastic  miasma,"  though  appalling  enough  at 
first,  possessed  for  the  speculative  and  enthusiastic  Grerman  mind,  aa 
extraordinaiy  attraction. 

While  Kant's  philosophy  cleared  the  atmosphere  of  Wolf's  ab- 

— * 

^  Sir  William  Hunilton  (Article  on  Cousin,  fai  the  Edinburgh  Benew  to 
1S90)  giTee  it  as  hii  opinion,  th«k  Kuifs  grand  error  ooniisted  not  in  represent 
ing  reason  to  be  weak,  but  deoepUm,  Certainly  it  may  be  the  one  without  ths 
other. 

*  This  passage  occurs  in  Carlyle's  "  Lift  of  Schiller,'^  a  work  contahiing  mora 
good  sense  than  some  of  the  later  and  more  boajtftil  works  of  the  Scottish  Tea- 
felsdrockh. 
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stractions,  it  introduced  others  in  their  room,  and  opened,  in  the  case 
of  many  who  carried  out  his  logic  to  its  legitimate  results,  an  easj 
path  into  the  Serhonian  bog  of  absolute  scepticism.  But  Kant  him- 
self was  no  infidel,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  He  lost  sight 
of  the  object  in  the  subject,  and  failed  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
universe,  but  he  never  denied  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion,  or 
transcended  the  dictates  of  common  sense.  A  quiet,  solid,  thoughtful 
man,  he  performed  his  round  of  duties;  and  died  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Lutheran  church.  Enter  the  gloomy  and  apparently  interminable 
wilderness  of  his  logic,  and  every  now  and  then  you  will  come  to 
some  beautiful,  sunny  glade,  with  the  blue  heavens  overhead,  and  the 
song  of  summer  birds  among  the  trees.  Occasionally,  after  long  toil- 
ing among  the  brambles,  foot-sore  and  weary,  you  reach  some  craggy 
elevation,  and,  forgetting  all  your  toils,  descry  in  the  distance  vast 
continents,  with  oceans  of  light,  and  islands  ^^  green  as  emerald." 
Take,  for  example,  the  following  passage  regarding  the  Divine  exist- 
ence, than  which  nothing  can  be  found  grander  or  more  striking  in 
the  range  of  literature. 

"  The  present  world  opens  to  us  so  immense  a  spectacle  of  diyersity,  order, 
fitness  and  beauty,  whether  we  pursue  these  in  the  infinity  of  space,  or  in 
its  unlimited  division  —  that  even  according  to  the  knowledge  which  our 
weak  reason  has  been  enabled  to  acquire  of  the  same,  all  language  fails  in 
expression  as  to  so  many  and  nndiscemibly  great  wonders  —  all  numbers  in 
measuring  their  power,  and  even  our  thoughts  in  bounds,  so  that  our  judg- 
ment of  the  whole  must  tenxiinate  in  a  speechless,  but  so  much  more  elo- 
quent astonishment  Everywhere  we  see  a  chain  of  efiects  and  causes,  of 
ends  and  means,  regularity  in  origin  and  disappearance ;  and  since  nothing 
has  come  of  itself  into  the  state  in  which  it  is,  it  thus  always  indicates,  far- 
ther back,  another  thing  as  its  cause,  which  renders  necessary  exactly  the 
same  further  inquiry — so  that  in  such  a  way  the  great  whole  must  sink  into 
the  abyss  of  nothing,  if  we  did  not  admit  something  existing  of  itself,  origi- 
nally and  independently,  external  to  this  infinite  contingent,  which  mifin- 
tained  it,  and  as  the  cause  of  its  origin,  at  the  same  time  secured  its  duration. 
This  highest  cause,  (in  respect  of  aU  things  in  the  universe,)  how  highly  are 
we  to  think  of  it  ?  The  world  we  are  not  acquainted  with  according  to  its 
whole  contents ;  still  less  do  we  know  how  to  appreciate  its  magnitude  by 
comparison  with  all  that  is  possible.  But  what  prevents  us,  since  we  once 
require  in  respect  to  causality  an  external  and  supreme  Being,  we  should 
not  at  the  same  time,  in  re^>ect  of  the  degree  of  perfection,  place  it  above 
everything  else  possible ;  which  we  can  effect  easily,  although  certainly  only 
the  delicate  outline  of  an  abstract  conception,  when  we  represent  to  our- 
selves, united  in  it  as  a  single  substance  all  possible  perfection  —  which 
conception,  &vorable  to  the  claim  of  our  reason,  in  the  midst  of  experience, 
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by  means  of  the  direcdon  which  gnch  an  idea  gives  towards  order  and  fit* 
new,  and  yet  is  never  opposed  to  experience  in  a  decided  manner. 

*^Thispiroof  deserves  at  all  times  to  be  mentioned  with  respect  It  is  the 
oldest,  the  clearest,  the  most  adapted  to  ordinary  hmnan  reason.  It  animates 
the  study  of  natare,  just  as  itself  has  its  existence  from  this,  and  thereby 
ever  receives  fresh  force.  It  manifests  ends  and  views,  where  our  observa- 
tion had  not  discovered  them,  and  extends  our  cognitions  of  nature  by  means 
of  the  clue  of  a  specific  unity  whose  principle  is  out  of  nature.  But  these 
cognitions  react  back  again  upon  the  cause,  namely  the  occasioning  idea, 
and  increase  the  belief  in  a  higher  being  into  an  irresistible  conviction.*^ 

Fichte,  young,  ardent,  enthusiastic,  with  great  logical  power,  and 
an  imagination  which  nothing  could  limit,  took  up  the  problem  of  the 
Kantian  philosophy,  at  the  point  where  his  predecessor  left  it,  and 
endeavored  to  determine  the  relation  of  subject  and  object,  of  the 
world  within  and  the  worid  without.  His  mode  of  resolving  the 
problem  was  bold  and  summary ;  subject  and  object,  in  his  system^ 
are  one.  The  subject  ^  posits  **  or  realizes,  or,  if  the  term  be  dearer^ 
embodies,  the  object  Each  soul,  or  subject,  makes  ito  own  world* 
The  Ego  posits  the  Non  Ego  and  makes  it  reaL  The  external  world 
existe,  exists  necessarily,  but  exists  by  means  of  the  internal  world, 
and  is  dependent  upon  it  Mankind,  in  attributing  a  real  existence 
to  the  external  world,  the  world  of  outward  fonns,  are  rig^t,  but 
wrong  in  supposing  the  object  independent  of  the  subject  Both 
exist,  but  not  separately.  Mind  and  matter  are  identical.  There  is 
only  one  existence,  having  the  twofold  aspect  of  subject  and  object' 

Thus  we  have  an  immediate  knowledge  of  all  things.  We  are 
our  own  universe,  our  own  world ;  we  are  spirit,  we  are  matter ;  nay, 
in  some  sense,  we  are  God.  The  development  of  self  forms  our 
world,  constitutes  our  duty  and  destiny. 

In  this  system,  then,  God  and  duty,  though  seen  under  a  peculiar 
aspect,  and  perhaps  belittled,  are  not  denied.  The  result  is  subjec- 
tive idealism,  or,  as  in  similar  cases,  the  reduction  of  all  things  to 
pure  ideas,  and  those  ideas  united  in  the  single,  individual,  indivisible 

1  Kritik  of  Pure  Reason,  p.  474.  It  may  seem  to  some  that  Kant  is  here  some- 
what inconsistent  with  himself,  for  he  denies  that  the  argument  possesses  what 
he  calls  apodicticcU  force ;  and  yet  he  allows  it  to  be  consistent  with  reason,  and 
fitted  to  produce  "  irresistible  conviction."  The  discrepancy,  however,  may  arise 
firom  his  variant  use  of  the  term  reason ;  for,  notwithstanding  his  imposing  tech* 
nology,  he  uses  this  term,  as  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  says,  in  fourteen  different  senses* 

'  Like  Descartes  and  Spinoza,  Fichte  affects  absolute  demonstrative  certainty, 
not  philosophy  simply,  but  GnoeiSf  WisseMchaftslehre.  The  principal  work-  in 
>rhich  his  views  ara  devdoped  is  entitled, ''  Begriff  der  Wissenschaftslchre/* 
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Ego.  God,  says  Fichte,  cannot  be  inferred,  he  mast  be  believed  in. 
Faith  is  the  ground  of  all  conviction.  You  believe  in  the  existence 
of  the  wcnrld,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  incarnation  or  embodi- 
ment of  that  which  jou  carry  within  you.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  your 
own  shadow,  yet  to  you  and  all  of  vast  moment,  for  it  is  the  means 
of  your  development  and  perfection.  In  the  same  way  God  exists 
in  your  consciousness,  and  you  believe  him.  He  is  the  Moral  Order 
(Moralische  Ordnung)  of  the  world,  as  such  only  can  yon  know 
him.^  In  other  respects,  he  is  unknown  and  inaccessible.  In  a  word, 
be  is  infinite,  an  object  not  of  reason  but  of  faith.  But  we  cannot 
attribute  to  him  intelligence  and  personality ;  for  thus  we  fall  into 
anthropomorphism.  Properly  speaking,  God  it-— is  everything-— 
consequently  he  cannot  have**  Neither  intelligence  nor  will  can  be 
predicated  of  his  inBnite  nature.  He  is  himself  intelligence — he  is 
himself  will.  Consequently  Fichte,  in  his  later  works,  where  his 
system  is  somewhat  modified,  speaks  reverently  of  God,  as  the 
supreme  and  everlasting  WilL  God,  therefore,  is  not  you,  nor  I, 
nor  aught  else  specifically,  but  is  in  all  and  through  all,  the  moral  order, 
the  infinite  medium,  the  grand  ideal  of  the  whole. 

That  such  a  system  of  subjective  idealism  should  give  rise  to  errors, 
the  most  startling,  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise.  Fichtie,  at  the  best, 
is  seen  evermore  hovering  over  the  abyss  of  absolute  nothing,  and 
oocasionaUy  losing  himself  in  its  fearful  depths.  ^  Tomorrow,  gen- 
tlemen," he  said  on  one  occasion  with  startling  audacity,  ^  I  shall 
create  God  T  *  By  this  he  meant  that  he  would  develop  the  procese 
by  which  God  comes  into  consciousness  as  subject  and  object. 

It  must  be  said  that  the  system  of  Fichte  logically  carried  out  ex* 
tinguishes  both  nature  and  God,  and  leaves  us  nothing  but  thought, 
or  subjective  idealism,  which  creates  its  own  Deity,  its  own  world, 
and  its  own  immortality.  Fichte  however  earnestly  denied  the 
duirge  of  atheism,  and  appalled  by  his  own  principles,  took  refuge 
in  a  sort  of  stoical  and  mystical  devotion  in  which  God  and  the  im« 
mortality  of  the  soul  are  recognised  as  objects  of  simple  fiitth*^  He 
represents  himself  as  standing  between  two  worlds,  ^  the  one  visible, 

1  8ittenlehre,  (1798,)  pp.  184, 189. 

*. These  tiews  are  brought  out  to  their  legitimate  coiueqnencetf,  In  the  work 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  supplemetit  to  the  **  Wissenschaftslehre,'*  entitled, 
**  Ueber  den  Grand  anseres  Glaabeiu  an  eine  Gottliche  Weltordnmig''— ^  On 
the  grouid  of  our  Belief  in  a  Dirine  World-Order." 

*  Amaad  Saintes,  "  Histoire  du  Bationalisme.** 

*  On  what  gromnds  he  did  this,  see  Tennemann^s  Manual  of  WbI,  of  Fhilo« , 
p.  487.  MM«U,  p.  431. 
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in  which  the  act  alone  avails,  and  the  intention  matters  not  at  all  $ 
the  other  invisible  and  incomprehensible,  acted  on  only  by  the  will," 
and  where  he  sees  ^*  the  Divine  Life,  self-forming  and  self-represent* 
ing  Will,  clothed  to  the  mortal  eye,  with  multitudinous  sensuous  forms^ 
flowing  through  him  and  tlirough  the  whole  immeasurable  universe, 
here  streaming  through  his  veins  and  muscles  —  there,  pouring  its 
abundance  into  the  tree,  the  flower,  the  grass.  The  dead,  heavy 
mass  of  inert  matter,  which  did  but  fill  up  nature,  has  disappeared, 
and,  in  its  stead,  there  rushes  by  the  bright,  everlasting  flood  of  life 
and  power  from  its  Infinite  Source."  Here,  then,  recognizing  the 
Eternal  Will  as  the  creator  of  the  world,  and  the  creator  of  the  finite 
reason,  who  exists  in  Himself,  ^^  and  in  whose  light  we  behold  the  light 
and  all  that  it  reveals,"  he  cries  out  with  adoration :  "  Great  living 
Will !  whom  no  words  can  name,  and  no  conception  embrace !  well 
may  I  lift  my  thoughts  to  thee,  for  I  can  only  think  in  thee.  In  thee, 
the  Incomprehensible,  does  my  own  existence,  and  that  of  the  world, 
become  comprehensible  to  me ;  all  the  problems  of  being  are  solved, 
and  the  most  perfect  harmony  reigns.  I  veil  my  face  before  thee, 
and  lay  my  finger  upon  my  lips."  ^ 

ScheUing,  who  is  yet  alive,  and  whose  system,  not  yet  tlioroughly 
coordinated  and  developed,  comes  after  Fichte,  in  the  order  of  philo- 
sophical speculation.  Fichte  had  laid  tlie  foundation  of  his  philoso- 
phy in  simple  consciousness,  and  made  it  entirely  subjective ;  Schel- 
iing  rejects  this  as  a  gix^und  of  absolute  certainty,  and  maintains  that 
in  addition  to  understanding  and  reason,  man  has  a  higher  power 
which  may  be  denominated  transcendental  inttiition,  or  the  vision  of 
absolute  truth ;  whence  his  system  is  that  of  an  absolute  objectivity. 
Plotinus  had  called  this  faculty  ecstasy,  ScheUing  called  it  intellectual 
intuition.  Assuming,  therefore,  as  existing  at  least  in  some  minds, 
those  for  example,  of  a  higher  order,  this  vision  of  things  as  they  are^ 
ScheUing  attempts  to  construct  a  magnificent  and  allK^omprehending 
Nature-Philosophy,  by  which  all  science,  natural  and  supernatuml,  is 
to  be  explained.  ScheUing  adopts  one  of  the  great  principles  of 
Fichte's  philosophy,  the  identity  of  subject  and  object)  but  goes  a 
Btep  further,  by  maintaining  that  they  find  this  identity  in  a  higher 
power.  The  Ego  and  the  non  Ego  which  in  Fichte  create  each  other, 
in  ScheUing  are  created  by  the  absolute.  In  themselves  they" are 
real^  but  identical  in  a  single  essence.  Knowledge  and  being  corres* 
pond.    They  are  correlates.    Tlie  one  mirrors  or  represents  the  other. 

*  "  Bestimmung  des  Menschen,"  as  quoted  in  Lewes's  Hist,  of  Ph.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  164. 
Vol.  Vni.  No.  30.  25 
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Subject  and  object,  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  are  one  in  God.  In  a 
wordy  Schelling  reduces  the  universe  to  the  region  of  pure  ideas  and 
thence  takes  the  ideas  or  notions  of  his  own  mind  as  the  types  of  all 
possible  knowledge.  Nature  is  spirit  visible,  spirit  is  nature  invisi- 
ble. Man  is  divinOt  that  he  may  see  God  the  divine.  He  knows  all 
things  in  God. 

In  this  system  we  have  first  the  absolute  Substance,  not  the  finite 
Ego  of  Fichte,  but  the  infinite  and  eternal  Ego,  the  cause  creative^ 
immanent,  universal,  invisible,  as  Bruno  and  Spinoza  taught;  and 
secondly,  the  created  or  finite  result,  or  the  visible,  tangible,  universe^ 
But  the  absolute  Ego  produces  the  non  Ego,  not  by  its  own  force  or 
out  of  its  own  nature,  but  out  of  us,  by  an  interior  creative  energy. 
'^  Men  are  but  tlie  innumerable  individual  eyes  with  which  the  infinite 
World  Spirit  beholds  itself." 

The  principle  of  identity,  though  recently  modified,  and  to  some 
extent  abandoned  by  Schelling,  runs  through  the  whole  of  his  philo- 
sophy,  and  pantheism  is  its  necessary  result.  Man  becomes  subject 
and  object  by  becoming  conscious  of  himself.  God,  the  absolute,  in 
the  same  way,  becomes  subject  and  object  by  becoming  conscious  of 
himself.  He  finds  himself  by  an  external  realization,  *^  The  blind 
and  unconscious  products  of  nature,"  says  Schelling, "  are  nothing  but 
unsuccessful  attempts  of  Nature  to  make  itself  an  object  (sich  selbst 
zu  rellectiren ;)  the  so  called  dead  nature,  is  but  an  unripe  intelli^ 
gence.  The  acme  of  its  efiects  —  that  is,  for  nature  completely  to 
objectize  itself,  is  attained  through  the  highest  and  ultimate  degree 
of  reflection  in  man,  or  what  we  call  Reason.  Here  nature  returns 
into  itself,  and  reveals  its  identity  with  that  which  in  us  is  known  as 
the  object  and  subject"^ 

Thus  nature  and  the  univci'se  form  a  circle.  First,  the  absolute 
embodies  itself  in  what  we  call  finite  forms,  which  are  only  reflec- 
tions of  itself,  and  thus  sees  itself  mirrored  in  the  productions  of  the 
external  world.  This  is  the  first  movement  by  which  the  absolute 
develops  itself.  The  second  movement  is  a  '^  subsumption,  or  the 
regress  of  the  finite  into  the  infinite,"  in  other  words,  it  is  nature,  as 
finite,  again  making  itself  absolute,  and  reassuming  the  form  of  the 
eternal.  "  The  combination  of  these  two  movements  is  the  reunion 
of  the  subject  and  object  in  divine  reason  ;  it  is  God,  not  in  his  ori- 
ginal and  potential,  but  in  his  unfolded  and  realized  existence."^ 

1  System  des  Transcend  :  Idcalismus,  p.  5. 

*  This  will  sti'ike  the  reader  at  once  as  precisely  the  view  of  Brano  and  Spi- 
noza, expressed  by  the  Katura  Katarans,  and  Natnra  l^aturata.    BcfacUing's  sys' 
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This  is  pantheism  as  perfect  as  that  of  Spinoza.  To  relieve  him- 
self of  the  terrible  embarrassment,  felt  even  by  the  German  mind, 
in  a  pantheism  so  absolute  and  overwhelming,  ScheUing  has  started 
upon  a  new  track,  and  claiming  that  he  had  only  given  the  negative 
or  simply  ideal  side  of  philosophy,  which  springs  from  thought,  but 
can  never  come  to  being,  an  admission  of  the  highest  moment,  he 
proposes  to  give  the  positive  side,  which  starts  from  being  and  comes 
to  thought.  By  this  means  he  attempts  to  rise  above  the  pantheistic 
view  of  his  ideal  philosophy,  and  exhibits  God  as  the  supramundane 
Being,  creation  as  an  emanation  from  God,  and  man  as  a  being  at 
once  dependent  and  independent  —  dependent  as  to  the  principle  of 
his  being,  independent  as  to  his  free  personal  existence.  But  the 
effort,  instructive  as  it  is,  is  a  decided  failure.  The  two  systems  are 
not  oodrdinated ;  and  in  the  second,  as  in  the  first,  there  are  serious 
and  fundamental  errors.  The  absolute  God  is  yet  retained,  without 
conseiousness,  intelligence  and  personality,  except  as  he  becomes  real 
and  personal  to  us  by  an  embodiment  of  himself  in  the  external  ere* 
ation. 

Hence  Schelling^s  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  for  he  ventures  upon  an 
explanation  of  this  mystery,  as  three  divine  potencies,  and  his  doc* 
trine  of  redemption  through  Christ,  as  the  return  of  the  finite  into 
the  infinite.^ 

Schelling  pours  contempt  upon  physical  science,  as  an  outward  and 
empirical  thing,  and  even  casts  away  psychology  as  useless  in  a  sys- 
tem of  absolute  nature-philosophy.  Copernicus,  Newton,  Bessel, 
Leverrier,  are  plodders  in  the  world  of  sense;  Locke,  Heid  and 
Stewart  mere  empirical  seekers  in  the  outer  courts  of  philosophy.' 
He  goes  to  the  inner  shrine  and  centre  of  truth,  ^'  the  prima  philoso- 
phia,**  as  he  terms  it,  and  constructs  the  universe  of  science  from  ^ 
priori  principles.  In  Grermany,  his  speculations  on  nature  have  been 
much  admired,  but  are  incapable  of  verification,  and  though  ingenious 
and  oHen  splendid,  lead  to  no  practical  result.  On  this  theory,  being 
and  thought  must  be  identical,  though  Schelling  honestly  confesses 

tern,  afl  a  whole,  may  be  described  as  a  Transcendental  or  Absolute  Idealism,  the 
title  indeed  of  one  of  his  principal  works,  "  System  des  Transcendentalen  Ideal- 
Ssmus." 

^  For  a  clear  and  interesting  statement  of  Schelling's  Tiews  upon  this  subject, 
consult  Morell's  Hist  of  Phi.,  pp.  451-454. 

*  See  Jahrbucher  der  Medicin,  Vol.  I.  His  great  aim  here  is  to  sbow,  that 
sdence  is  valuable  only  so  far  as  it  is  speculative  —  that  it  is  not  "  phenomenal  or 
relative,  but  absolute."  Reason  as  finite,  and  science  as  finite,  are  nothing.  His 
"  Katar-Fhilosophie,"  is  the  construction  or  science  of  nature,  h  priori. 
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that  he  has  lost  himself  between  them.  Finite  and  infinite  must  be 
one,  .God  is  centre  and  circumference,  subject  and  object,  the  uni- 
verse without  and  the  universe  within.  Thought,  then,  is  impersonal, 
is  divine.  Hence,  whatever  is  known  or  thought  by  man  exists. 
Ideas  are  the  measure  of  the  universe.  So  that,  instead  of  studying 
nature  and  facts,  whether  as  given  in  the  world  of  matter  or  of  mind, 
or  by  means  of  a  specific  revelation,  we  ought  simply  to  study  God 
in  ourselves.  All  knowledge  is  given  us  in  our  existence.  Grod  is 
in  us,  we  are  in  God.  In  a  word,  man  is  in  some  sense,  omniscient/ 
Thought  (Das  Denken)  is  not  my  Thought,  and  Being  (Das  Wesen) 
is  not  my  Being ;  for  everything  belongs  to  Grod  or  the  All.  We 
know  God,  then,  as  we  know  ourselves.  Subject  and  object  are  iden- 
tical in  a  third,  which  is  the  absolute,  which  absolute  is  neither  ideal 
nor  real,  neither  mind  nor  matter,  but  both.  This  absolute  is  Gfod. 
He  becomes  "  conscious  of  himself  in  man,"  and  thus  man,  under 
the  highest  form  of  his  existence,  manifests  Reason,  and  by  this  rea- 
son, "  God  knows  himself."^ 

In  what  respect  this  is  an  improvement  upon  the  old  idolatrous 
pantheism  of  the  Brahminic  faith,  it  would  take  SchelHng  himself 
to  say.  Such  a  philosophy  gives  us  nothing  but  abstractions,  appa- 
rently grand  and  beautiful  at  a  distance,  like  the  mirage  of  the  desert, 
but  mocking  the  thirst  of  the  traveller,  and  leaving  behind  it  and  be- 
fore it  only  "  the  waste  howling  wilderness."  Is  it  wonderful,  then, 
that  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  writers  of  young  Germany, 
who  reprinted  the  Letters  of  Schleiermacher  on  the  "  Lucinde  "  of 
SchelHng,  which  urge  fundamentally  the  same  views  on  the  subject 
of  religion,  should  in  the  preface  blasphemously  declare  "  that  he 
would  rather  be  in  hell  with  SchelHng,  than  in  heaven  with  Marhein- 
ecke,"  and  that  the  world  would  have  been  happier  "  if  it  had  never 
heard  the  name  of  God !  "*  Such  are  the  horrible  results  of  boldly 
speculating  beyond  the  necessary  bounds  of  the  human  intellect 
Under  the  influence  of  such'  a  philosophy,  the  poetic  and  gifted  Stef- 
fens  mournfully  said,  '<  All  living  nature,  the  whole  of  varied  Ufe 
seemed  to  me  faded  and  gray ;  all  my  wishes  and  hopes  vanished,  for 

1  We  may  be  suffered  to  say  here,  that  Coleridge  was  caught  in  this  philoso- 
phy of  the  absolute,  and  was  even  more  mystified  and  bewildered  than  ScheUing. 
It  appears,  from  innumerable  coincidences,  and  even  identities  (plagiarisms  on  tho 
part  of  Coleridge,)  that  the  Englishman  helped  himself  from  tiie  writings  of  tho 
German  plenia  manibus.  Coleridge  was  a  genius  of  tho  highest  order,  but  not  a 
remarkably  clear  or  consistent  philosopher. 

*  History  of  Rationalism,  by  ^and  Saintes,  p.  244. 
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I WM  compeDed  to  oonfess  to  mjBelf  that  as  sucb  they  oontained 
falBehood.  •  •  *  The  total  abrogatkm  (of  finite  personality) 
seemed  to  me  to  destroy  all  that  I  considered  dear  and  holy.**  Phi- 
losophers like  Spinoza,  Schelling  and  H^el,  to  borrow  a  figure  from 
Carlyle,  or  rather  from  Schiller,  who  in  his  Philasophisehe  Briefe, 
paints  the  struggles  of  a  doubter,  are  like  the  conjurer  that  has  pro- 
nounced the  spell  of  invocation,  but  has  forgot  the '  counter-word ; 
^  spectres  and  shadowy  forms  come  crowding  at  his  summons ;  in  end- 
less multitudes  they  press  and  hover  around  his  magic  circle,  and  the 
terror  struck  Black  Artist  cannot  lay  them."  Nothing  but  the  dark- 
ness of  an  eternal  night  opens  before  our  terrified  vision,  and  an  in- 
finite wail,  as  of  perdition,  echoes  through  the  universe. 

It  is  but  justice  however  to  Schelling  to  say  that  it  is  asserted,  on 
high  authority,^  that  the  Berlin  philosopher  has  renounced,  or  essen- 
tially modified,  the  system  of  identity  and  now  teaches  the  supreme 
and  personal  sovereignty  of  the  one  true  and  living  God ;  that  he 
extols  Christianity  as  the  completion  of  reason  and  the  last  hope  of 
the  world.  It  may  be,  that,  as  he  grows  older,  he  feels  the  need  of 
some  better  faith  both  for  himself,  and  for  the  distracted  church  of 
his  native  land ;  but  whether  he  will  succeed  in  giving  a  true  exposi- 
tion of  philosophy  or  of  Christianity  is  yet  to  be  seen. 

We  may  here  take  occasion  to  remark^  that  the  recent  German 
philosophy  has  all  turned  upon  the  solution  of  a  single  problem,  the 
relation  of  subject  and  object,  of  the  Ego  and  the  non  £go,  or  at 
a  higher  point  of  thought,  the  relation  of  the  infinite  and  the  finite,  and 
has  uniformly  resulted  in  pantheism,  or  the  identity  of  subject  and 
object,  of  God  and  the  universe. 

But  pantheism  has  various  forms,  and  it  is  not  a  little  curious  that 
both  Fichte  and  Schelling  reject  what  they  call  pantheism  as  opposed 
to  their  peculiar  theories !  Upon  this  subject  their  distinctions  are 
amazingly  delicate,  and  would  scarcely  strike  ordinary  thinkers  as 
distinctions  at  all.  Generally  speaking,  however,  by  pantheism  they 
mean  the  deification  of  the  visible  or  palpable  universe,  the  universe 
of  mere  forms  and  phenomena.  This  species  of  pantheism,  Hegel 
himself  unhesitatingly  rejects. 

But  this  is  unnecessarily  to  limit  the  import  of  the  term.  By  pan- 
theism is  generally  understood  any  system  which  maintains  the  iden- 
tity of  all  things,  which  makes  the  finite  universe  not  so  much  a  pro- 
duct, as  a  manifestation  of  €rod,  which  denies  all  occasional  causes 

^  Br.  Neander,  as  quoted  by  Am&nd  Saintes,  ^'  Vie  et  OaTrages  de  Spinoza,** 
p.  288. 
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and  merges  the  whole  in  the  infinite  essence,  in  a  word,  any  system 
which  denies  or  doubts  the  Divine  personality,  freedom  and  intelli- 
gence, and  represents  God  simply  as  Being,  absolute  and  all-compre- 
hending, whether  such  Being  be  regarded  as  material  and  mechani- 
cal, or  ideal  and  spiritual. 

Indeed,  according  to  the  view  we  have  given,  pantheism  may  as- 
sume fotir  distinct  forms.  It  may  deify  nature  as  it  is,  making  mat- 
ter, or  some  form  of  vital,  or  of  mechanical  force,  the  single  substance, 
or  essence  of  the  universe,  infinite,  absolute,  eternal,  but  undergoing 
perpetual  changes,  and  giving  rise  to  all  the  peculiar  manifestations 
of  what  we  term  soul  and  body.  This  is  the  pantheism  of  the  ancient 
Ionian  school,  and  of  some  of  the  oriental  mystics.  Had  Hobbes  of 
Malmesbury  possessed  the  teeling  of  worship,  such  would  have  been 
the  form  of  pantheism  he  would  have  favored.  Auguste  Comte  might 
be  brought  to  worship  such  a  God,  if  indeed  he  does  not  regard  all 
worship  as  foUy  and  superstition.  This  theory,  however,  is  much 
more  likely  to  take  the  form  of  pantheism,  denying  the  very  possi- 
bility of  religion  and  virtue ;  or,  if  allied  to  superstition,  to  lapse  into 
polytheism,  and  adore  the  manifold  forms  of  matter,  whether  these 
be  the  starry  host  of  the  Persian  magi,  or  the  crocodiles  of  ^gypt, 

The  second  form  of  pantheism  may  be  the  deification  of  the  human 
soul,  or  as  the  Germans  call  it,  the  Ego,  making  that  the  fountain  of 
the  universe,  the  All  that  exists  substantially,  everything  else  being 
the  Ego  realized  or  objectified.  This  is  the  subjective,  pantheistic 
idealism  of  Fichte  and  his  followers. 

The  third  form  of  pantheism  might  be  the  rejection  of  what  we 
call  nature  or  the  universe  as  mere  form  or  appearance,  and  the  dei- 
fication of  spirit,  as  the  only  substance,  having  the  fixed  attributes  of 
thought  and  extension,  and  thus  producing  by  an  absolute  and  eteraal 
necessity  both  nature  and  man.  Such  a  theory  would  justify  its  abet- 
tors in  speaking  of  finite  beings  and  finite  things,  but  always  with  the 
reserved,  or  implied  idea,  that  they  are  only  manifestations  or  ema- 
nations of  the  universal  Spirit,  into  which  they  are  perpetually  re- 
turning. This  is  the  pantheism  of  Spinoza,  and  in  a  modified  form, 
that  of  Bruno  and  Schelling. 

The  last  and  most  complete  form  of  pantheism  would  be  the  reduc- 
tion of  all  things,  matter  and  spirit,  to  pure  thought,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  universe  from  nothing,  and  its  consequent  possible  return 
to  nothing.  Outward  manifestations,  limited  forms,  need  not  of  course 
be  deified  in  this  system,  on  which  account,  the  author  of  such  a 
theory,  might  reject  the  vulgar  pantheism ;  but  his  only  God  would 
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consist  of  mere  thought  and  relation,  with  their  constant  changes,  and 
eternal  succession.  This  is  the  absolute  pantheism  of  Hegel,  beyond 
which  speculation  cannot  go.  The  universe  is  at  last  reduced  to  a 
pure  abstraction,  thought  itself  springs  from  zero,  and  returns  to  zero* 

Diu  Nxchts^  Nolhing — is  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  Hegelian 
philosophy ;  and  here  therefore  Grerman  metaphysics  finds  its  com- 
pletion. Between  the  two  zeros  or  the  two  nothings,  a  magnificent 
field,  including  God,  science,  history,  art,  present  themselves  for  con- 
templation and  study;  and  all  these  Hegel,  with  amazing  logical 
subtilty,  has  discussed.  But  his  philosophy,  whatever  in  other  respects 
it  may  be,  begins  in  nothing,  from  wliich  come  all  things,  and  ends 
in  nothing,  to  which  tend  all  things.^ 

But  such  a  statement  appears  so  extravagant  and  startling  that  we 
must  justify  it  by  a  few  remarks.  Pantheism,  we  have  said,  is  the 
true  secret  of  the  German  philosophy.  The  only  chance,  therefore, 
which  a  new  theorist  has  for  originality,  must  lie  not  in  the  adoption 
of  a  new  view,  but  of  a  new  method.  He  must  still  tread,  though  in 
different  style,  and  in  an  apparently  new  direction,  the  circle  of  the 
absolute.  Hegel  at  first  agreed  with  Fichte  and  Schelling.  Com- 
mon science  he  rejected  as  empirical,  as  belonging  to  the  outer  world 
of  mere  forms  and  shows.  The  observation  of  facts,  patient  investi- 
gation, induction,  deduction,  what  indeed  most  persons  call  science,  he 
treated  with  disdain.  Hence,  in  his  first  work,  De  Orbitis  Planeta- 
rum,  founded  on  Schelling's  Nature-Philosophy,  he  poured  unbound- 
ed scorn  upon  Newton  and  the  modem  astronomy !  Gradually,  how- 
ever, he  found  it  necessary  to  recede  from  Schelling.  His  mind  was 
more  orderly  and  logical ;  and  he  wished  to  establish  philosophy  upon 
an  absolute  basis.  He  would  assume  nothing,  not  even  the  Ego  of 
Fichte,  or  the  intellectual  intuition  of  Schelling.  He  would  construct, 
on  strictly  logical  principles,  a  system  of  universal  and  irrefragable 
truth.  Instantly  he  gave  himself  to  the  task  with  all  the  energies  of 
his  subtile  and  vigorous  intellect.  So  absorbed  was  he  in  his  work, 
that  he  went  on  writing  when  the  cannon  of  the  French  army  was 
roaring  mider  his  window  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Jena. 

Unconsciously,  however,  Hegel  assumed  one  thing,  yet  only  one, 
though  that  one  the  real  basis  of  the  entire  German  Ontology,  namely, 

1  We  prcsame  that  the  Hegelians  would  not  say  that  the  aniverse  will  ever  be 
artnally  reduced  to  abnolnte  nothing.  All  they  maintain  is,  that  nature  is  a  con- 
stant transition  or  oscillation  between  nothing  and  something,  between  the  abstract 
which  is  nothing,  and  the  concrete  which  is  something;  conseqaently  that  nature 
never  is,  but  is  always  becoming. 
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the  identity  of  Bubject  and  object,  and  conseqnentlj  of  being  and 
thought.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  fact  and  idea  must  be  coincident, 
he  took  the  genesis  of  thought  for  the  genesis  of  the  universe,  the 
process  of  logic  for  the  process  of  God.  This  given,  his  whole  sys- 
tem follows  without  an  effort,  and  taken  alone  it  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  specimens  of  a  gigantic  and  pitiless  logic  Except  this, 
however,  he  assumed  nothing,  not  even  consciousness,  or  the  ordinary 
axioms  of  human  thought  Literally  he  began  with  nothing.  But 
nothing  is  a  negation,  and  a  negation  implies  the  existence  of  some- 
thing which  it  denies.  Something  and  nothing  are  the  two  poles  of  a 
truth,  or  idea,  which  consists  of  the  union  or  contact  of  the  two. 
Neither  of  these  exists  by  itself.  They  exist  in  their  relation  only ; 
so  that  the  relation  in  this  case  is  the  only  truth. 

But  how  can  nothing  be  said  to  exist,  we  may  well  inquire,  our 
Saxon  dummkeity  and  want  of  Teutonic  Anschaungsvermdgen,  as  the 
Germans  say,  making  our  question  seem  quite  a  poser.  Hegel,  how- 
ever, promply  replies,  It  exists  as  a  thought,  that  is,  as  an  abstraction. 
Iku  nichts  ist ;  deim  es  ist  Gedanke.  And  so  also  pure  being  (seyn) 
which  is  only  a  thought,  an  entirely  unconditioned  thought,  exists  in 
the  same  manner.  Thus  his  famous  maxim  is  that  Being  and  Thought 
are  the  same,  whence  also  Segn  und  Nichts  ist  Dasselbe.^ 

Thought  and  being,  or  ideas  and  realities  being  the  same,  accord- 
ing to  Descartes  and  Spinoza,  Leibnitz  and  Schelling,  Hegel's  conclu- 
sion fairly  follows. 

The  Hegelian  method  may  be  described  as  the  identity  of  contra- 
ries, which  has  a  basis  of  truth  in  the  fact  tliat  all  things  have,  so  to 
speak,  two  sides,  and  appear  to  us  as  contradictions ;  and  the  entire 
problems  of  metaphysics  turn  upon  the  reconciliation  of  these  oppos- 
ing dualities,  as  a  distinguished  thinker  has  expressed  it,  les  concilia-' 
tion  des  dualites  desesperatUes.^  All  things  in  the  created  universe 
spring  from  the  infinite,  whence  the  duality  of  the  finite  and  infinite 
—  the  finite  —  the  non  or  not-finite, — they  have  two  sides,  therefore, 
one  dark,  the  other  luminous ;  the  one  bounded,  the  other  unbounded ; 
the  one  known,  the  other  unknown,  except  by  faith.  Man  is  finite, 
yet  he  Ues  in  the  infinite ;  but  how,  who  can  tell  ?  He  discerns,  or 
believes  the  infinite,  but  he  sees,  he  comprehends  only  the  finite. 
He  sprung  from  the  Absolute,  the  unconditioned,  the  unbounded  and 

1  Encvclopacdie,  pp.  89 — 97.  For  admirable  accoants  of  Hegel  and  Hegelian 
pantheism,  see  Amand  Saintes'  "  Vie  et  Ouvrages  de  Spinoza,"  pp.  290 — 333. 
Dr.  Otea  "  Hegel  et  Philosophic  Allemande."  Willm's  '*  Philosophie  Allemande," 
Vol.  IV. 

*  Vinet,  ^  Essaies  de  Philosophic  Morale.*' 
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eternal,  which  he  adores,  but  the  secret  nature  of  infinite  Being  or  (^ 
Grod  he  cannot  explore.  His  thought^  like  himself,  seems  to  hover 
between  the  finite  and  the  infinite.  It  reposes  apparently  upon  the 
absolute,  yet  understands  it  not ;  for  whatever  is  understood  has  rela- 
tions, and  never  can  measure  the  absolute.  There  are  certain  funda- 
mental axioms  of  thought,  which  bring  with  them  no  reasons,  no 
conditions,  and  rest  therefore  upon  a  simple,  fundamental  belief;  but 
the  instant  we  conceive  them,  apply  them,  or  reason  with  them,  they 
enter  into  relations  and  limits.  All  positive  thought,  indeed,  as  Sir 
William  Hamilton  maintains,  by  irrefragable  reasons,  is  conditioned. 
It  is  never  absolutely  simple  —  it  involves  two  sides,  as  it  were  two 
contrary  poles,  vibi^ating  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  the  local 
and  universal,  the  absolute  and  related,  the  subjective  and  objective, 
the  self-subsistent  and  the  phenomenal.  Cause  and  efiect,  one  of  our 
most  essential  and  common  ideas  is,  fundamentally,  but  the  idea  of 
the  infinite  passing  into  the  finite,  or  producing  the  finite,  the  unlim- 
ited passing  into  bounds,  the  eternal  into  time.  For  all  finite  causes, 
in  the  process  of  thought,  must  hang  upon  the  infinite  Cause ;  and 
there  is  a  sense,  both  logical  and  religious,  in  which  God  is  ''  all  and 
in  all."  This  double  character  of  human  thought,  and  this  apparent 
corresponding  duality  and  contradiction  of  the  universe,  may  be  found 
in  all  science,  in  all  knowledge ;  for  here  evermore  are  cause  and  efiect, 
being  and  relation,  action  and  reaction,  darkness  and  light,  time  and 
eternity,  finite  and  infinite,  man  and  God.  Even  without  reference 
to  the  infinite,  man  himself  is  dual,  being  soul  and  body,  mind  and 
matter,  subject  and  object,  and  viewing  all  things,  somehow,  as  inter- 
mediate between  them  both,  or  as  having  relations  to  both.  In  a 
word,  thought  is  dual,  being  at  once  subject  and  predicate,  cause  and 
efiect,  analysis  and  synthesis, — in  its  simplest  forms  and  highest 
generalizations,  uniting  contraries,  reconciling  contradictions. 

Hegel  had  some  idea  of  the  true  method  of  thought,  but  he  carried 
it  into  extremes.  Confounding  all  thought  with  being,  all  object  with 
subject,  he  had  to  begin  with  nothing,  as  we  have  said,  and  end  with 
nothing. 

Two  contraries,  such  as  existence  and  non-existence,  appear  to 
exclude  each  other.  Hegel  pronounces  this  notion  to  be  false. 
Everything,  he  says,  is  contradictory  in  itself — this,  in  fact,  is  its 
essence ;  and  its  identity  consists  in  the  union  of  the  two  contraries. 
Thus  Being  (Seyn)  in  the  abstract  or  unconditioned  is  nothing,  that 
is,  apart  from  any  individual  or  particular  thing,  is  the  same  as  noth* 
ing.    Existence,  therefore,  is  identical  with  its  negation,  that  is,  with 
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nothing.  The  two  ideas  involve  each  other.  The  middle  term,  the 
union  or  relation  of  the  two,  is  conditioned  existence,  tiiat  is,  the  uni- 
Terse.  Take  another  example,  the  idea  of  weakness  is  a  negation, 
but  it  implies  the  idea  of  force ;  but  force  in  the  abstract  is  nothing. 
They  are  identical ;  and  here,  therefore,  in  their  union  or  middle 
term  appear  as  a  positive  or  concrete  power.  Pure  or  absolute  light  is 
no  better  than  darkness ;  for  light  without  color  or  shadow  is  invisible. 
Absolute  clearness  is  identical  with  absolute  obscurity,  that  is,  with  its 
negation ;  their  union,  however,  or  their  middle  term  gives  us  light !  ^ 

If  you  say,  this  is  word-quibbling,  Hegel  would  reply,  on  his  ground- 
principle,  the  identity  of  thought  with  reality,  that  whether  it  is  word- 
quibbling  or  not,  it  is  absolutely  true.  But  it  leads  to  contradictions 
and  absurdities,  you  say.  Hegel  rejoins,  it  must  lead  to  contradic- 
tions, of  course,  but  not  to  absurdities.  Reality  is  found  only  in  the 
dash  and  final  union  of  innumerable  contradictions. 

According  to  this  logical  process,  then,  nature  and  thought  may  be 
constructed.  Subject  and  object  do  not  exist  as  separate  realities, 
but  exist  only  in  their  identity.  Their  relation  is  the  only  thing  con- 
ceivable. So  also  finite  and  infinite,  which  appear  to  exclude  each 
other,  are  identical  Mind  and  matter,  too,  are  identical,  indeed  they 
are  only  subject  and  object  viewed  in  difierent  aspects.  The  two 
poles  unite  and  form  the  truth,  which  is  an  eternal  relation.  God 
and  the  universe  would  seem  to  exclude  each  other,  but  they  are  iden- 
tical after  all,  and  their  identity  is  the  truth.* 

On  this  ground  Hegel  contended  that  Schelling's  views  of  the  iden* 
tity  of  subject  and  object  is  not  exact  The  latter  assumed  the  reality 
of  both  sides  or  poles  of  the  magnet,  or  the  reality  of  two  contraries ; 
and  the  identity  he  called  the  point  of  indifference  between  them* 
Hegel  decided  that  the  positive  truth  or  reality  is  found  not  in  the 
two  terms  related,  but  in  the  relation  itself.  Thus  he  gives  us  an  ab- 
solute idealism,  or  a  universe  of  mere  relations.  All  things  therefore 
are  not  mere  appearances  to  us,  as  taught  by  Kant,  but  mere  appeajv 
ances  in  themselves.  Thoughts  are  the  only  realities.  ^  The  real 
objectivity  is  this :  that  our  thoughts  are  not  merely  thoughts,  but  are, 
at  the  same  time,  the  reality  of  things.**' 

1  "  Hegel  et  Philosophie  Allemande,"  par  Dr.  Ott  See  also,  Lewes'  Hist  of 
Philos.,  Vol  IV.  pp.  203,  204. 

>  Oar  thoughts,  according  to  Hegel,  are  the  reality  of  things,  and  dionghts 
•re  only  relations,  or  give  ns  only  relations.  "  Encyclopndie,"  p.  97.  "  Ges- 
ehichte  der  PhUosophie,"  Vol.  IIL  p.  690.  WiUm,  Hist  de  PhikM.  AUe.  V<4.  HI. 
pp.  898,  399. 

*  Geschicfate  der  Philosophie,  VoL  m.  p.  689. 
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If  there  be  a  Grod,  then,  according  to  Hegel,  he  is  only  the  Abso^ 
hue  Thought,  or  rather  the  Absolute  Relation.  So  that  God,  or 
thought,  comes  to  consciousness  only  in  man ! "  He  finds  the  highest 
sphere  in  scientific  thought.  <^  It  appears,"  says  he, ''  that  the  World 
Spirit  has  finally  succeeded  in  freeing  himself  from  all  impediments, 
and  is  able  to  conceive  of  himself  as  Absolute  Spirit  (or  Intelligence, 
Geist  zu  erfassen.)  —  For  he  is  such  only  so  far  as  he  knows  himself 
to  be  the  absolute  Intelligence :  and  this  he  knows  only  in  science, 
and  this  knowledge  alone  constitutes  his  true  jexistence."^ 

In  the  logic  of  Hegel,  this  and  th€Uy  here  and  there,  now  and  then, 
nothing  and  something,  finite  and  infinite,  good  and  bad,  right  and 
wrong,  time  and  eternity,  are  the  same  things.  These  too,  all  are  as 
nothing  except  in  their  identity  or  relation.  Properly  speaking, 
things  do  not  exist  —  they  are  only  coming  into  existence.  They 
form  a  Trinity,  Nothing,  Something,  and  the  Relation  between  them« 
These,  then,  are  one,  one  in  the  identity  or  relation.  So  that  Hegel 
pretends  to  accept  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  Father,  Son 
and  Holy  Spirit.  God  the  Father  is  the  eternal  Idea — Idee  an  und 
fur  sich,  that  is,  the  Idea  as  an  unconditional  Abstraction,  which  is 
the  same  as  Nothing.  God  the  Son,  engendered  by  the  Father,  is 
the  Idee  as  Anderseyn,  that  is,  as  a  conditioned  or  realized  object. 
God  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Identity  of  the  two,  that  is,  the  Absolute 
Relation,  the  negation  of  the  Negation,  and  the  totality  of  all  exist* 
ence.  Separate  from  the  world,  then,  there  is,  according  to  Hegel, 
no  God ;  so  also,  separate  from  the  consciousness  of  man,  there  is  no 
Divine  consciousness  or  personality.  The  Deity  is  only  the  eternal 
process  of  Thought,  uniting  the  objective  movement  in  nature  and 
the  subjective  in  reason  or  logic,  and  coming  to  a  full  realization  of 
itself  only  in  the  universal  genesis  or  spirit  of  humanity.* 

Thus  vanishes,  as  a  reality,  the  whole  external  world.  Thus  van- 
ishes Grod  as  a  self-existent,  personal  essence,  a  being  of  intelligence 
and  will.  Thus  vanish,  in  fact,  all  possible  beings  and  things,  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  vortQx  of  a  vast,  all-devouring  logic  Thought 
only  remains,  or  rather  relation,  that  is  to  say,  abstraction,  and  what 
is  this  in  its  last  analysis  but  nothing?  The  world  is  reduced  to  an 
idea,  the  foundations  are  destroyed.  God  and  the  universe  are  gone  t 
And  yet  hundreds  of  minds  in  Germany,  some  of  them  of  the 
highest  order,  and  aU  of  them  above  mediocrity,  have  received  all 

1  Geschichte  dcr  Philosophic,  Vol.  III.  p.  689. 

s  "  Fhilosophie  der  Religion/*  VoL  U.  pp.  460j  4dl.    «  Geidddite  dfir  FhikH 
«^hie,"yoLIILp.877. 
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this  as  the  last  revelation  of  human  wisdom,  the  most  perfect  tri- 
umph of  philosophic  thought !  Wliat,  then,  can  we  say  but  this,  that 
the  sophists  {aoq,6C)  of  this  world  are  caught  in  their  own  subtilty  ? 
"  Professing  themselves  wise,  (aoqpoi,  philosophers,)  they  have  be* 
come  fools." 

*'  Gens  ratione  ferox,  et  raentera  pasta  cliimreris." 
A  race  with  reason  mad,  and  fed  Upon  chimeras. 

The  German  philosophy  has  been  imported  into  France,  and  to  a 
slight  extent  into  England  and  the  United  States ;  but  thus  far  has 
not,  in  tliese  countries,  assumed  a  definite  form,  except  i)erhap8  in  the 
Eclecticism  of  Cousin  and  his  followers.  It  is  well  known,  that  sub- 
sequent to  the  revolution  of  1798  in  France,  a  decided  reaction  against 
the  sensual  philosophy  took  place,  and  a  few  intelligent  thinkers,  aided 
chiefly  by  the  Scottish  philosopliy,  were  gradually  approaching  a 
higher  and  purer  system.  Under  the  auspices  of  Laromiguiere, 
Royer  CoUard,  JoufTroy,  and  Cousin,  for  a  time,  the  Scottish  philoso- 
phy of  Reid  and  Stewart  was  all  the  rage.  Cousin's  inquiring  spirit, 
however,  led  him  to  the  study  of  Kant,  and  he  began  to  promulgate 
in  his  lectures  the  doctrines  of  the  Konigsberg  sage.  But  he  did  not 
stop  here.  Having  introduced  the  Parisians  to  the  labyrinths  of  the 
Kantian  philosophy,  he  became  enamored  of  Proclus,  the  Alexan- 
drian mystic,  who  revived  the  study  of  Plato  and  introduced  among 
the  speculative  thinkers  of  his  day  a  sort  of  vague  and  mystical  pan- 
theism. Cousin  edited  Proclus,  lectured  on  him,  borrowed  some  of 
his  ideas,  vamped  up  others,  and  would  have  made  him  the  demigod 
of  the  popular  philosophy,  had  the  giddy  public  been  willing.  A  visit 
to  Germany  made  him  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  Fichte, 
Schelling,  and  especially  Hegel,  who  has  been  styled  "  the  modem 
Proclus  of  Germany." 

On  his  return  to  France,  Cousin  made  the  public  acquainted  with 
as  much  of  the  doctrine  of  Hegel  as  it  could  bear,  adding  something 
of  his  own  to  make  the  mixture  ^  slab  and  good."  He  adopted,  es- 
pecially, Hegel's  principles  of  historical  criticism,  and  reproduced,  in 
dear  and  elegant  French,  the  comprehensive  and  striking  views  of 
his  master  on  the  development  of  speculative  philosophy,  as  a  natural 
growth  of  humanity,  a  necessary  movement  of  "  the  divine  spirit  in 
the  soul  of  man." 

But  Cousin,  to  be  original,  must  find  a  method  of  his  own.  He  ad- 
mired somewhat  the  old  Greek  philosophers,  especially  Proclus,  and 
yet  cherished  no  slight  respect  for  Locke  and  the  Scottish  philosophy. 
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His  mind  is  dear,  methodical  and  comprehensive,  and  his  style  a 
model  of  grace,  vigor  and  elegance.  What,  then,  more  promising 
than  the  idea  of  EcUeticUm.  Indeed,  it  was  the  only  method  left  for 
anjTthing  new  hy  means  of  the  old.  Philosophy  had  run  out  into  two 
extremes,  as  it  were  opposite  poles,  of  what  might  be,  as  Cousin  sup* 
posed,  a  common  centre.  Might  they  not  be  brought  together,  and 
the  truth  at  last  discovered  ?  In  a  word,  might  not  Locke  and  Kant, 
Stewart  and  Proclus,  Reid  and  Hegel,  be  reconciled,  and  a  grand  and 
beaatifol  system  thence  deduced  ?  Yes,  Eclecticism  is  the  only  sys- 
tem now  remaining  to  the  aspiring  philosopher,  who  should  advance 
the  domain  of  science,  and  make  himself  a  name  in  the  annals  of 
speculative  thought. 

Behold,  then,  the  origin  of  Eclecticism,  and  its  claims  to  the  admi- 
ration of  the  world.  The  experiment  has  been  successful,  and  now 
Eclecticism  is  the  prevalent  philosophy  in  France.  It  has  been 
treated  with  some  respect  in  England,  though  demolished  in  its  fun- 
damental positions  by  Sir  William  Hamilton.  It  has  been  welcomed, 
but  not  thoroughly  grasped,  by  a  certain  class  of  minds  in  the  United 
Stales.  Its  impression,  however,  upon  the  great  body  of  our  thinkers 
has  been  comparatively  slight  Recently  Mr.  Morell  of  England  has 
taken  it  under  his  protection.  While  objecting  to  some  of  its  minor 
positions,  he  seems  to  regard  it  as  the  true  method,  and  obviously 
adopts  its  fundamental  doctrines.  He  defends  it  from  attack,  and 
clearly  conveys  the  impression,  that  in  his  view,  it  has  solved  the 
great  problem  touching  the  passage  of  psychology  to  ontology,  or  the 
relations  of  the  finite  and  phenomenal  to  the  infinite  and  the  reaL 
Mr.  Morell,  however,  has  not  grappled  with  the  difficulties  of  the 
question,  and  has  turned  away,  as  if  in  conscious  weakness,  from  the 
strong  statements  and  striking  arguments  of  Sir  William  Hamilton.^ 
His  history,  however  valuable  in  other  respects,  only  reethoes  the 
historical  criticisms  of  Hegel,  Damiron  and  Cousin.  It  indicates 
industry,  learning  and  skill,  with  a  commanding  use  of  clear  and  ele- 
gant English  diction,  but  no  originality,  vigor  or  profundity  of  mind. 

but  what  is  Eclecticism  ?  Is  it  a  simple  collection  of  philosophic 
fragments,  in  which  the  most  incongruous  and  contradictory  methods, 
processes  and  notions  are  coordinated  by  a  thin  spider  web  of  system ; 
or  is  all  the  error  first  eliminated  from  the  great  mass  of  divergent 
theories,  and  nothing  left  but  the  residuum  of  pure  gold  ?  This  were 
much  to  claim  certainly.     Still,  if  Eclecticism  means  anything  worth 

1  The  pfWBairc  in  which  this  occurs  is  curious  enough,  and  worthy  of  attention, 
"Uitttof  PhUo8."p.656. 
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while,  it  must  mean  the  latter.  A  mere  collection  of  notions  and 
hypotheses,  though  interesting  as  materials  for  a  history  of  philosophy, 
would  of  itself  possess  no  intrinsic  value  as  science.  A  criterion  must 
be  found.  Truth  must  be  tested,  and  separated  from  fabehood« 
How  can  this  be  done  ?  Where  is  the  criterion  referred  to  —  where 
the  purifying  fire,  the  separating  process,  and  the  final  touchstone  to 
endorse  the  golden  treasure  ?  M.  Cousin's  ingenuity  alone  ?  By  no 
means.  What  then  ?  M.  Cousin's  system,  or  what  M.  Cousin  as- 
sumes as  the  true  philosophy  ?  Nothing  else  is  conceivable.  So  that 
in  Eclecticism  we  have  only  a  new  system,  added  to  the  thousand 
and  one  which  have  preceded  it.  This  must  be  admitted ;  but  recol- 
lect it  is  a  system  taken  out  of  all  other  systems  and  bringing  them 
into  fraternal  unity.  How  ?  For  that  is  the  question  already  put — 
and  here  we  begili  to  detect  a  fallacy,  a  sort  of  vicious  Ic^cal  circle^ 
The  gold  or  the  true  system  is  taken  from  all  other  systems  which, 
according  to  M.  Cousin,  are  dross  and  gold  together.  How  ?  By 
the  true  system  —  that  is  to  say,  the  gold  is  taken  from  this  huge  pile 
of  rubbish,  by  means  of  itself! 

But  you  mistake,  exclaims  the  Eclectic ;  all  error,  according  to  M. 
Cousin,  is  only  incomplete  truth,  not  dross  and  gold  exactly,  but  gold 
out  of  place,  gold  incomplete.  To  get  the  truth  then,  or  the  philoso* 
phic  gold  in  its  completeness,  the  different  parts,  Kant,  Reid,  Hegel, 
Proelus,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Kant,  Hume,  Spinoza,  have  only  to  be 
brought  together. 

But  is  there  not  a  palpable  fallacy  here  also  ?  What!  is  error  in 
reality  only  incomplete  truth  ?  You  might  as  well  say,  that  brass, 
iron,  tin,  nay,  absolute  dross,  are  only  incomplete  silver  and  gold. 
Error  is  often  an  absolute  denial  of  the  truth,  and  bears  the  same 
relation  to  it  that  darkness  does  to  light,  or  wrong  to  right.  A  few 
grains  of  truth  may  be  found  in  all  erroneous  systems,  and  in  this 
their  plausibility  may  consist ;  but  two,  or  half  a  dozen  errors,  even 
if  they  consist  of  incomplete  truths,  that  is,  of  one  sided,  imperfect, 
partial  views,  brought  together,  will  not  give  us  more  than  they  con- 
tain. Nor  can  an  error,  on  one  extreme,  be  corrected  by  bringing 
it  into  contact  with  an  error,  on  the  opposite  extreme.  Something 
must  be  thrown  out  of  both ;  that  is,  whatever  is  misstatement,  false 
logic,  or  false  inference  must  be  thrown  out.  In  a  word,  all  the  dross 
and  baser  metal  must  be  separated  .from  the  precious  ore.  Error 
doubtless  is  often  an  incomplete  view  of  the  reality,  a  half  truth,  as 
we  call  it,  by  courtesy,  but  more  frequently  it  is  something  positively 
false ;  as  for  example,  the  assumptions  that  all  clear  and  distinct  ideas 
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are  necessarily  true,  that  subject  and  object  are  identical,  that  like 
can  never  produce  unlike,  that  spirit  cannot  create  matter,  that  the 
infinite  cannot  produce  the  finite,  and  cause  it  to  exist  separate  from 
itself,  that  human  thought  is  identical  with  being,  the  finite  reason 
commensurate  with  infinite  existence.  So  also,  the  opposite  assump- 
tions are  positively  false,  namely,  that  all  thought  is  derived  from 
sensation,  that  there  is  no  real  distinction  between  mind  and  matter, 
the  former  being  only  a  modification  of  the  latter,  that  there  is  no 
God  but  the  vast  combination  of  mechanical  forces,  no  duty  but  ex- 
pediency, no  heaven  but  political  freedom  or  carnal  pleasure.  All 
these  are  not  simply  incomplete  views  of  truth,  but  plain  and  palpable 
falsehoods.  They  deny  the  reality  of  things,  and  by  no  process  can 
be  transmuted  into  truth.  Light  and  darkness,  right  and  wrong,  yes 
and  no,  God  and  Satan,  can  never  be  made  one. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  a  criterion  is  demanded,  in  some  interme- 
diate system,  some  higher  and  better  views  ?  Does  Eclecticism  fur- 
nish such  ?  In  other  words,  what  are  Cousin's  peculiar  notions,  which 
bring  the  most  opposite  systems  together,  and  from  the  whole,  give 
ns  absolute,  philosophical  truth  ?  We  reply,  the  "  pure  spontaneity," 
and  especially  the  "  impersonality  of  reason,"  and  the  passage  thence 
from  the  finite  to  the  infinite,  from  the  related  and  conditioned,  to  the 
absolute  and  eternal. 

As  to  the  impersonality  of  reason,  the  organ  to  M.  Cousin  of  pure 
truth,  what  does  that  amount  to,  if  not  to  this,  that  reason,  while  in 
man,  does  not  belong  to  man  at  all ;  and  if  in  any  sense  finite,  is  also 
infinite  ?  Well,  then,  whose  reason  is  it,  if  it  is  not  mine,  nor  thine, 
nor  man's  in  general  ?  The  only  reply  possible  is,  that  it  is  God's. 
In  other  words,  it  is  the  absolute,  universal  reason,  and  is  thus  identi- 
4!al  and  oonmiensurate  not  only  with  thought,  but  with  existence. 
Man's  reflective  power,  his  intellect  and  senses,  including  h!s  affections, 
according  to  Eclecticism,  lead  him  into  error,  never  at  least,  give  him 
the  pure  truth.  But  reason,  being  impersonal  and  divine,  is  the  im- 
mediate inspiration  of  the  Almighty,  nay  more,  is  absolutely  infallible. 
It  is  enthusiasm,  says  Cousin,  who  defines  inspiration  by  that  term, 
that  is,  God  in  us.^ 

How  does  M.  Cousin  and  Mr.  Morell,  who  also  adopts  and  defends 
all  this,  prove  the  impersonality  of  the  reason  ?  They  do  not  prove 
it — they  merely  afifirm  it.  The  whole  thing  is  an  assumption ;  for 
fiurely  it  is  no  proof  of  the  impersonality  and  divinity  of  reason  to 

1  BsU  i»  POVS'    See  "  Histoire  de  U  Phiiosophie,"  2  s.  Tome  II.  p.  13&. 
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fMjj  that  it  is  not  under  the  control  of  the  will  or  the  affections,  or 
that  it  has  its  own  sphere  and  its  own  laws.^ 

Now,  we  respectfully  ask,  can  such  a  position  tonching  reason  in 
man,  be  entertained  except  on  the  ground  of  subjective  pantheism? 
Is  reason,  that  which  is  highest  in  man,  really  not  himself,  but  God  ? 
Is  the  soul  of  man  finite  by  its  personality,  infinite  by  its  reason  ?  In 
a  word,  is  it  God  in  humanity,  as  Hegel  also  teaches,  who  thinks, 
and  thus  comes  into  consciousness  ahd  joy,  in  the  palpitating  spirit  of 
the  human  race  ?    In  a  word,  are  Grod  and  humanity  one? 

Thdt  the  human  spirit  is  so  constituted  as  to  form  not  only  ideas 
according  to  sense,  but  ideas  according  to  spirit,  in  a  word,  that  it  is 
endowed  with  the  capacity  of  forming  fundamental  and  universal 
axioms,  which  are  the  basis  of  all  conviction,  we  cheerfolly  grant. 
But  to  assume  that  reason  in  man  Ls  the  absolute  and  universal  Reason, 
in  other  words,  God ;  for  God  and  universal  Reason  are  one,  is  assum- 
ing one  of  the  fundamental  positions  of  Spinoza  and  Hegel,  namely, 
that  thought  is  absolute  and  divine,  or,  that  Being  and  Thought 
are  one.^  It  makes  man  literally  nothing,  except  as  a  manifestation 
or  expression  of  Grod.  Logically  carried  out,  it  would  establish  the 
complete  identity  of  all  things,  and  swallow  up  mind  and  matter,  the 
universe  and  man,  in  an  absolute,  universal  spiritualism. 

But  Cousin's  great  claim  to  distinction,  as  an  original  thinker,  is 
said  to  be  his  mode  of  crossing  the  chasm  between  the  finite  and  the 
infinite,  by  means  of  "  the  impersonal  Reason."  This,  then,  wiU  test 
the  worth  and  power  of  his  philosophy :  for  this  is  the  grand  problem, 
the  pons  asinorum  of  metaphysics.  Let  it  be  remembered,  however, 
that  simply  to  assume  the  two  points  or  poles  of  this  double  fact,  and 
the  relation  between  them,  is  not  to  solve  the  problem.  Any  one  can 
do  that,  and  leave  the  whole  question  just  where  it  was  before.  The 
solution  sought,  must  show  how  the  one  has  sprung  from  the  other, 
and  in  what  sense  the  one  is  involved  in  the  other,  especially  how 
finite  beings  are  dependent,  and  yet  not  dependent,  as  in  the  case  of 
free  agents,  upon  the  infinite  Being — how  they  are  united,  and  yet 
separate,  one  and  yet  many.  In  a  word,  the  problem  to  be  solved  is, 
how  can  there  be  unity  and  yet  duality,  or  plurality,  God  and  yet 
man  ?  Are  both,  or  all  of  these,  in  the  higher  elements  of  their  ex- 
istence, identiealf  the  difiference  between  them  being  only  apparent 

1  Morell  Hist,  of  Phil.,  p.  54.    Compare  p.  649  et  seq. 

'  Indeed,  Morell  admits  that,  in  his  general  positions  upon  this  subject,  Gov- 
sin  is  only  "  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  his  German  predecessors  " — Hist.  Phi- 
los.,  p.  649. 
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and  inddental  ?  Is  reaison,  for  example,  which  gives  to  man  his  pe- 
Goliar  distinction  in  the  scale  of  being,  only  God  as  the  real  essence 
and  substratom  of  the  human  soul,  and  is  it  through  this  medinm  we 
reach  the  absolute,  and  thus  identify  ourselves  with  all  that  exists  ? 
Are  Reason  and  Being  one,  and  is  God  really  infinite  and  finite  at 
once;  in* other  words,  the  All,  not  in  a  popular  and  moral,  but  abso* 
lute  and  metaphysical  sense  ? 

This,  we  maintain,  is  the  real  theory  of  M.  Cousin.  Through  im- 
personal reason  in  man,  he  claims  to  reach  the  absolute,  the  infinite 
and  eternal.  Having  risen  to  this  elevation,  how  does  he  construct 
the  universe  of  finite  beings  and  finite  forms  ?  In  a  word,  how  does 
he  solve  the  great  problem  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  briefly 
described  as  the  problem  of  creation  ?  Does  Grod  create  out  of  noth- 
ing ?  No,  says  M.  Cousin,  God  creates  out  of  himself,  he  creates 
out  of  a  creative  energy.  It  is  his  nature  to  create.  God  is  a  cause, 
a  cause  which  must  necessarily  pass  into  effect^  which  therefore  eter- 
nally passes  into  effect^  Very  well ;  but  how  ?  Please  to  solve  the 
problem  scientifically.  How  passes  the  infinite  into  the  finite,  mind  into 
matter,  God  into  man  and  angels  P  In  other  words,  how  does  God, 
from  his  own  spiritual  and  creative  energy,  construct  the  outward 
tmiverse  of  finite  beings  and  finite  forms  ?  It  would  seem  to  most 
persons  an  inscrutable  mystery,  and  certainly  no  metaphysician,  in 
ancient  or  in  modem  times,  has  made  the  slightest  approach  to  its 
solution.  M.  Cousin,  however,  considers  it  the  easiest  thing  imagin- 
able. A  few  strokes  of  his  facile  and  elegant  pen  are  sufficient  to 
reveal  the  mighty  secret  ^  To  create,"  says  he,  ^  is  a  thing  not  dif- 
ficult to  conceive,  for  it  is  a  thing  which  we  do  every  moment ;  in 
fact,  we  create  whenever  we  perform  a  free  action.  I  will,  I  form  a 
resolution,  I  form  another  and  another,  I  modify  it,  I  suspend  it,  I 
prosecute  it  What  is  it  that  I  do  ?  I  produce  an  effect,  which  I 
refer  to  myself  as  its  cause,  as  its  only  cause ;  so  that,  with  reference 
to  this  effect  I  seek  no  cause  above  and  beyond  myself.  This  is  to 
create.  We  create  a  free  action,  we  create  it,  I  say ;  for  we  impute 
it  ooly  to  ourselves.  It  was  not ;  it  begins  to  be,  by  virtue  of  that 
principle  of  causality  which  we  possess.  Thus,  to  cause  is  to  create  % 
but  with  what?  with  nothing?  By  no  means.  On  the  contrary^ 
with  that  which  constitutes  the  very  basis  of  our  being.  Man  does 
not  draw  forth  from  nonentity,  the  act  which  he  has  not  yet  done^ 
and  which  he  is  about  to  do ;  he  draws  it  forth  from  the  power  which 

^  It  will  be  seen  that  CouBiii  here  endoner  one  of  Spinosa^s  fiindaxnental  er> 
ion. 
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he  has  to  do  it,  that  is,  from  himself.  Here  is  a  type  of  a  ereatioii. 
The  divine  creation  is  the  same  in  its  nature.^  God,  if  he  is  a  cansey 
ean  create ;  and  if 'he  is  an  absolute  cause,  he  cannot  but  create ;  and 
in  creating  the  universe,  he  does  not  draw  it  forth  from  nonentity 
which  does  not  exist,  which  is  only  a  word ;  he  draws  it  from  him- 
self; for  that  power  of  causation  and  of  creation,  of  which  we  feeble 
men  possess  a  portion  ;  and  all  the  difference  between  oar  creation 
and  that  of  God,  is  the  general  difference  between  God  and  man,  the 
difference  between  the  Supreme  and  Absolute  Cause,  and  a  relative, 
secondary  cause."  * 

Well  may  we  exclaim,  as  we  gaze  upon  this  product  of  the  labor- 
ing mountain.  What!  is  this  all?  Is  creation  nothing  more  than 
action,  and  espedallj  a  necessary,  absolute,  eternal  action  ?  Such  is 
Cousin's  position,  and  such,  too,  is  Spinoza's.  I  move  my  hand — I 
trace  lines  upon  paper ; — is  this  creation  ?  Does  this  bear  even  the 
remotest  affinity,  except  in  the  idea  of  cause,  to  the  Divine  production 
of  the  universe,  not  from  preexistent  materials,  but  from  nothingness, 
that  is  to  say,  from  God  himself?  You  build  a  house,  that  is  an  act, 
or  series  of  acts,  which  have  a  cause,  a  voluntary  cause.  Is  it  then 
a  creation  ?  Does  it  bear  any  proper  analogy  to  the  creative  energy 
of  God,  springing,  at  his  infinite  volition,  into  worlds  of  light  and 
beauty,  or  constructing,  by  a  process  utterly  unknown  to  man,  the 
numberless  forms  of  concrete  being  ?  IjCt  there  he  Ughty  aatd  there  wom 
Ught !  God  said.  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image ;  and  man,  the  lord 
of  creation,  walked  in  glory  and  in  joy  through  the  groves  of  Eden. 
Can  man  do  such  a  thing  as  that ;  nay,  can  he  form  even  the  slightest 
conjecture  as  to  the  rational^  or  mode  of  its  production.  We  talk 
metaphorically  of  poetical  creations  and  what  not ;  but  who,  in  bis 
sober  senses,  believes  that  any  one  creates  in  the  same^ense  that  Gk>d 
creates  ?  Is  Milton  divine  ?  Great  indeed,  and  so  to  speak  inspired, 
but  as  incapable  as  a  Hottentot,  of  creating  a  single  ray  of  light,  the 
petal  of  a  fiower,  or  the  down  upon  an  insect's  wing.  Creation,  for- 
sooth, it  does  come,  on  Cousin's  notions,  to  a  very  small  affair. 

But,  no,  the  chasm  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite  cannot  bd 
crossed  at  this  rate.  A  pretty  figure  of  speech,  or  a  handsome  play 
upon  words,  does  not  solve  the  problem  of  the  creation. 

1  To  create  "  out  of  nothing,"  is  not  what  Cousin  represents  it  to  be,  when  the 
expression  is  used  by  intelligent  persons.  It  doee  not  mean  the  prodnction  of 
an  effect,  without  a  cause ;  for,  in  this  sense,  <Ktf  of  nothing^  nothing  comet;  it  mens 
simply  to  create,  not  out  of  pre-existent  materials,  but  by  an  inherent  creative 
power. 

>'  Cours  de  THistoire  de  la  Fhil.  (Introduction,)  pp.  101, 103. 
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But  Coiuin  admits  that  God  creates ;  that  is  a  good  deal  for  a  plii« 
losopher  who  goes  faito  raptures  at  the  name  of  Benedict  Spinoza  i 
■nd  yet  bj  the  very  terms  it  is  quite  CTident  that  he  denies  it  God 
it  seems,  according  to  Cousin,  is  an  absolute,  necessary  and  eternal 
cause,  or  ereadTc  force,  which  cannot  but  pass  into  effect.  The  cause 
then  exists  for  the  effect,  is  controlled  by  the  effect.  Whence  it  fol- 
lows, as  Cousin  avows,  that  God  is  ^  creating  without  cessation  and 
infinitely."  God  then  must  create -^ihla  is  his  characteristic  accord^ 
ing  to  Cousin.  He  has  no  real  choice  in  the  matter ;  and  the  idea  of 
a  creation  in  time,  a  creation  which  has  a  beginning,  is  denied.  The 
cause  must  pass  into  the  effect  whether  it  will  or  no ;  indeed,  it  was 
always  cause,  always  effect  In  which  case  creation  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  a  work,  but  an  energy  or  (xct,  a  necessary,  perpetual,  ever- 
lasting BcU  Cousin  may  admit,  that  God  is  first  in  the  order  of  ideas, 
but  in  reality  creation  is  as  eternal  as  God,  and  can  never  be  separate 
from  God.  Grod  and  the  universe  are  eternally  one.  The  whole  is 
like  the  genesis  of  thought ;  subject  and  object,  infinite  and  finite,  go 
together,  so  to  speak,  necessitate  and  involve  each  other.  Once  more, 
then,  thought  and  being  are  identical.  God  and  nature  are  one,  but 
one  as  subject  and  object,  cause  and  effect.  Hence  Cousin's  TWnt^, 
bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  Hegel's ;  God  absolute,  and  God 
conditioned,  or  God  in  himself,  and  God  in  the  universe,  and  the  re- 
lation between  them,  producing  unity.  Human  consciousness  has 
"three  momenta"  —  a  reflected  Trinity,  unity ,  multiplicity  and  the 
relation  between  them.  So  also^  in  God,  according  to  Cousin,  there 
is  first,  the  absolute  unity  —  then  creation  or  plurality,  and  the  rela- 
tion between  them.  "  The  unity  of  the  Triplicity,  alone,  is  real ; 
and  at  the  same  time  this  unity  would  utterly  perish,  if  limited  to 
either  of  the  three  elements  which  are  necessary  to  its  existence ; 
they  have  all  the  same  logical  value  and  constitute  one  indecomposa- 
ble unity.  What  is  this  unity  ?  The  divine  intelligence  itself.  Up 
to  this  height,  gentlemen,  does  our  intelligence  upon  the  wings  of 
ideas — to  speak  with  Plato — elevate  itself.  Here  is  that  thrice 
holy  God,  whom  the  family  of  man  recognises  and  adores,  and  before 
whom  the  octogenary  author  of  the  Syethne  du  Mondty  bowed  and 
uncovered  his  head,  whenever  he  was  named."  ^ 

Here,  then,  in  clear  daylight,  is  Cousin's  idealism,  and  notwith- 
standing all  his  protests,  his  pantheism,  not  indeed  the  vulgar  pan- 
theism which  deifies  only  the  outward  creation,  but  a  pantheism  as 

^  '<  Histoin  de  la  Fhilos."  (Introdactbo),  p.  96. 
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decided  as  that  of  Spinoza  and  HegeL  The  result,  on  the  fairest 
logical  grounds  is  inevitable.  God  at  last  is  the  AUy  at  once  finite 
and  infinite,  cause  and  effect,  inuaensity  and  space,  mind  and  matter, 
divinity  and  humanity,  eternity  and  time.  Hence,  with  a  boldness 
which  is  almost  startling,  he  says :  '^  God  is  at  once  true  and  real,  at 
once  substance  and  cause,  always  substance  and  always  cause,  being 
substance  only  just  so  far  as  he  is  cause,  and  cause  only  just  so  far  as 
he  is  substance ;  that  is  to  say,  being  absolute  cause,  one  and  many, 
eternity  and  time,  space  and  number,  essence  and  life,  indivisibility 
and  totality,  principle,  end  and  centre,  at  the  summit  of  being,  and  at 
its  lowest  degree,  infinite  and  finite  together,  triple  in  a  word,  that  is 
to  say,  at  the  same  time,  God,  nature  and  humanity.  Indeed,  if  God 
be  not  ever)^hing,  he  is  nothing."^  Cousin,  indeed,  claims  to  believe 
in  a  personal  God  —  a  being  of  intelligence  and  will ;  but  inconsist^ 
ently  and  illogically,  provided  his  language  is  to  be  taken  in  its  ordi- 
nary sense.  Protest  against  it  as  he  may,  an  absolute  pantheism, 
which  he  speaks  of  as  ^Hhe  bugbear  of  feeble  imaginations''  has 
swept  him  within  its  fathomless  depths. 

The  fact  is,  Cousin,  with  all  his  fine  genius  and  attainments,  is 
caught  in  the  snare  of  a  bewildering  Ontology.  Adopting  the  funda- 
mental error  of  the  identity  of  being  and  thought,  of  reason  and  God, 
and  discarding  the  very  possibility  of  mystery,  he  speculates  as  if  he 
were  in  the  confidence  of  Jehovah,  and  had  assisted  at  the  creation 
of  the  world.  He  makes  no  account  of  the  limited  powers  and  re* 
sources  of  man,  none  especially  of  his  imperfect  and  sinful  condition. 
His  system,  therefore,  imposing  and  beautiful  as  it  may  be,  is  con* 
structed  upon  the  false  foundations  of  the  German  ontology.  His 
psychology,  in  which  are  many  interesting  details,  is  an  after-thought, 
brought  in  to  buttress  the  falling  fabric,  but  only  lending  it  imaginary 
support  Embodying  many  fine  details,  and  splendid  historical  criti- 
cism, it  is  nothing  more  than  an  artificial  JScleeticism,  in  other  words, 
a  piece  of  magnificent  patchwork. 

Never  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that  ideas  are  not  facts ;  and  an 
ideal  philosophy,  however  logical  and  imposing,  must  finally  be 
brought  to  the  test  of  reality.    One  theory  after  another  may  be 

1  **  Fragmens  Philosophiqncs,''  Preface.  Quoted  at  p.  120  of  the  **  Introdnction 
k  THist  de  Philos."  Coasin  claims  to  reject  pantheism,  but  he  explains  it  as 
the  deification  onlj  of  the  outward  or  material  world.  In  this  respect  his  views 
have  been  greatly  misunderstood.  For,  while  this  pantheism  may  be  rejected, 
and  proofs  upon  prooft  of  the  fact  cited  fh>m  his  works,  he  may  reserve  his  £uth 
for  another  form  of  pantheism,  more  beaatiAil,  but  oqaally  fiilse. 
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projected,  like  meteors  on  the  brow  of  night,  and  men  may  stare  and 
dioot,  but  the  calm  heavens  roll  on  in  their  silent  majesty,  and  mock 
oar  foUj  from  afar.  The  fact  is,  the  powers  of  man  are  bounded. 
He  may  descry, — he  may  believe, — he  may  adore,  the  primal  Source 
of  being,  the  absolute  and  infinite  Cause  of  all  that  exists ;  but  he  can- 
not make  it  a  science  or  a  philosophy.  The  attempt  to  do  so  has 
uniformly  failed,  will  forever  fail.  It  plunges  the  mind  into  an  inex- 
tricable labyrinth  of  thought  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  In  this 
boundless  ^  antrum,"  or  as  it  were,  illimitable  forest,  philosophy,  like 
Polyphemus  of  old,  has  wildly  wandered,  with  vast  and  gigantic 
powers,  but  struck  with  a  fatal  blindness,  and  rushing  into  inevitable 
destruction. 

On  the  other  hand,  instructed  by  common  sense  and  Divine  Reve- 
lation, as  to  the  necessary  limits  of  the  human  mind,  and  taking 
things  as  they  are,  acting  upon  the  spontaneous  impulses  of  a  purified 
soul,  above  all,  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  mo«t  illiterate  Chris- 
tian, though  a  child,  often  knows  more  of  God,  of  himself,  and  of  the 
miiverse,  than  the  profoundest  philosopher.  Guided  by  knowledge 
and  love,  conveyed  to  the  world  through  the  mission  of  Chnst,  he  is 
made  '^  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures,  and  led  het^ide  the  still  waters,** 
while  the  proud  metaphysician  stumbles  and  perishes  ''on  the  dark 
mountains."  Hence,  says  Isaac  Barrow,  quoting,  in  combination  hcv- 
eral  passages  from  Chrysostom,  ^  by  virtue  of  faith,  rustic  and  me- 
chanic idiots^  do,  in  true  knowledge,  surpass  the  most  refined  wits, 
and  children  prove  wiser  than  old  philosophers ;  an  idiot  can  tell  us 
that  which  a  learned  infidel  doth  not  know ;  a  child  can  assure  us 
that,  wherein  a  deep  philosopher  is  not  resolved — for,  ask  a  boor, 
ask  a  boy  educated  in  our  religion,  who  made  him  ;  he  will  tell  you, 
the  Almighty  Grod  —  which  is  more  than  Aristotle  or  Democritus 
would  have  told.  Demand  of  him,  why  he  was  made ;  he  will  answer 
you,  to  serve  and  glorify  his  Maker  —  and  hardly  would  Pythagoras 
or  Plato  answered  so  wisely.  Examine  him  concerning  his  soul ;  he 
will  aver  that  it  is  immortal,  that  it  shall  undergo  a  judgment  afler 
this  life,  that  accordingly  it  shall  abide  in  a  state  of  bliss  or  misery 
everlasting — about  which  points,  neither  Socrates  nor  Seneca  oould 
assure  anything.  Inquire  of  him,  how  things  are  upheld,  how  gov- 
erned and  ordered ;  he  presently  will  reply,  by  the  powerful  hand 
and  wise  providence  of  God  —  whereas,  among  philosophers,  one 
would  ascribe  all  events  to  the  current  of  fate,  another  to  the  tidea 

1  Idk>tai — common,  ignorant  persons. 
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of  fortune ;  one  to  the  blind  influences  of  the  stars,  another  to  a  con- 
fused jumble  of  atoms.  Pose  him  about  the  main  points  of  morality 
and  duty ;  and  he  will,  in  a  few  words,  better  inform  you  than  Cicero 
or  Epictetus,  than  Aristotle  or  Plutarch,  in  their  large  tracts  or  vol- 
uminous discourses."^ 


ARTICLE    III. 


KELIGIOUS    BIBLICAL   INSTRUCTION   AND    PASTORAL 
SUPERVISION  IN  COLLEGES. 

By  C.  E.  Stowe,  D.  D.,  Bowdoin  College. 

Who  can  tell  what  tender  affections,  what  earnest  hopes,  what 
fond  anticipations  are  concentrated  on  a  group  of  young  men  such  as 
is  found  in  all  our  colleges  ?  Could  we  see  the  anxious,  throbbing, 
agonizing  hearts  —  the  father's  earnestness,  the  mother's  solicitude, 
the  sister's  love  —  could  we  make  pres*ent  to  ourselves  the  pride  and 
joy  which  are  diffused  through  the  family  circle  by  the  young  stu- 
dent's success  and  good  reputation  —  or  the  mortification,  distress  and 
bitter  disappointment  which  follow  his  failure  and  shame  —  we  should 
look  upon  every  member  of  college,  of  whatever  character,  as  an 
object  of  deep  and  permanent  interest. 

Whatever  he  may  be  in  himself,  he  holds  relations  to  others  which 
invest  him  with  dignity  and  importance.  Let  any  man  watch  the  yearn- 
ings of  his  own  soul  towards  his  own  son,  and  then  let  him  remember 
that  what  his  son  is  to  him,  the  sons  of  other  parents  are  to  them,  and 
he  never  can  despise  any  one  who  is  a  father's  or  a  mother's  child. 

Important  as  every  young  man  is  to  his  family  friends,  considered 
in  reference  to  himself,  he  is  still  more  important,  still  more  interest- 
ing. There  is  an  immortal  soul,  destined  to  a  never  ending  existence 
—  and  what  an  existence!  What  capacities  of  enjoyment — what 
susceptibilities  to  suffering !  What  powers  in  that  one  mind  to  be 
developed  or  crushed  —  to  be  a  source  of  joy  to  the  possessor,  or  of 
misery  unutterable  —  and  that  forever !  And  how  delicate  the  men- 
tal and  moral  structure !     How  liable  to  injury !     In  what  imminent 

1  Barrow's  Worics,  Vol.  n.  p,  86,  Edin.  Bdition. 
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peril  of  falling  to  ruin !  If  we  were  intrusted  with  the  carriage  of 
some  fragile  and  priceless  fabric,  like  the  celebrated  Portland  vase^ 
for  example,  and  the  road  was  rough  and  rocky  —  or  if  we  were  to 
transport,  through  stormy  weather  over  an  angry  sea,  some  unique 
product  of  a  Raphaers  pencil,  how  careful  should  we  be  —  how  anx- 
ious lest  an  untimely  jolt,  or  a  wandering  drop  of  water,  should  for- 
ever mar  the  precious  deposit  Yet  how  infinitely  small  is  the  value 
of  all  works  of  human  art,  however  excellent  or  unique,  compared 
with  the  worth  of  the  human  soul  the  product  of  an  all-wise  Creator's 
skill !  It  seems  to  me  the  man  is  mad  who  can  lightly  esteem  any 
human  being,  when  he  once  considers  what  a  human  being  is. 

Our  physical  creation,  magnificent  as  it  is,  would  have  but  little  of 
interest  or  beauty,  were  it  not  for  the  intelligent  souls,  in  curiously 
organized  bodies,  which  inhabit  it.  How  infinite  the  variety  of  pleas- 
ing sounds,  and  how  attractive  —  how  enchanting  the  power  of  music  I 
But,  what  is  sound?  what  is  music?  Without  an  ear  to  catch  the 
vibrations  of  the  air,  there- would  be  no  such  thing  as  sound;  without 
the  organ  of  hearing,  music  would  have  no  existence.  What  is  this 
magnificent  arch  of  the  heavens  above  us,  but  the  combined  action 
of  light  and  vapor  upon  the  eye  ?  And  if  there  were  no  eyes,  there 
would  be  no  sky.  How  beautiful  is  the  rainbow,  as  it  rests  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  cloud  1  Yet,  the  eye  is  as  necessary  to  give  existence 
to  the  rainbow,  as  it  is  to  see  it  afler  it  is  formed.  How  exquisite 
the  beauties  of  color,  as  seen  in  the  flowering  plant,  or  the  lustrous 
insect ;  but,  without  eyes  to  reflect  the  rays  of  light,  there  would  be 
no  such  thing  as  color.  And  what  are  eyes,  or  ears,  or  nerves,  with- 
out the  intelligent  soul  within,  to  enjoy  the  results  of  their  organi* 
zation  and  action?  In  a  very  important  sense,  man  himself  is^ 
passively  at  least,  the  creator  of  the  harmony  and  beauty  which  we 
enjoy;  and  wonder^l  and  beautiful  as  the  works  of  creation  are^ 
man  himself  is  the  most  wonderful,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  —  the 
last  production  of  creative  skiU,  and  the  only  one  which  bears  the 
image  of  the  Creator. 

In  Scripture,  the  whole  visible  creation  is  represented  as  being 
formed  with  reference  to  man,  and  as  existing  for  tnan,  in  a  sense  so 
intimate,  that  all  nature  sympathizes  with  his  weal  or  woe.  When 
man  fell,  nature  herself,' the  earth  and  its  products,  vegetation,  ani- 
mals, all  fell  under  the  curse,  for  his  sake ;  and  l^hen  the  work  of 
redemption  shall  have  been  completed,  and  man  restored  to  his  origi- 
nal holiness,  by  the  mediation  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  then 
the  creation  itself,  so  long  unwillingly  subject  to  vanity^  shall  be  de- 
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livered  from  the  bondage  of  oorruption,  and  restored  to  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.  and  there  shall  be  new  heavens  and  a 
new  earth,  wherein  the  righteous  dwell,  Bom.  8: 19-22,  2  Pet  3: 13- 
For  what  purpose  are  all  the  arrangements  of  this  world  ?  What  is 
the  use  of  anything  on  this  earth  ?  Is  it  not  that  the  world  may  be 
inhabited  by  comfortable,  well-informed,  well-behaved  human  beings  ? 
What  but  this  are  all  the  interests  of  society  — all  the  use  of  govern- 
ments, of  civilization,  of  learning,  commerce,  manufactures,  the  whole 
social  organization  ?  And  as  the  existence  on  earth  is  so  transient, 
and  the  existence  beyond  the  grave,  eternal,  what  comparatively  is 
worthy  of  a  thought,  except  the  salvation  of  the  undying  soul !  Was 
it  not  for  this  that  the  Son  of  Grod  for  a  season  left  the  glory  which 
he  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was,  and  dwelt,  and  labored, 
and  suffered,  and  died  on  this  earth  ? 

In  whatever  aspect  we  view  the  subject,  the  moral  and  religious 
improvement  of  the  young  men  gathered  in  our  colleges,  assumes 
the  very  first  place  in  interest  and  importance.  Everywhere  the  re- 
ligious and  moral  training  of  the  educated  young  man  is  important, 
and  in  our  own  country  it  is  more  emphatically  so,  for,  here  men  never 
do  things  by  halves,  but  whatever  they  are,  that  they  are  wholly,  and 
nothing  else.  The  French  or  the  German  young  man,  in  his  uni- 
versity life,  may  be  dissipated  within  certaui  limits,  not  much  over- 
leap the  boundaries  which  a  worldly  prudence  prescribes,  and  in  due 
time,  as  matter  of  course,  become  a  staid,  sober,  dignified  citizen. 
But  not  so  with  the  American.  Let  the  young  man  here,  in  his  col- 
lege years,  act  the  inebriate  or  the  profligate,  and  there  is  the  end  of 
him ;  he  is  never  anything  ebe ;  and  early  death,  and  a  drunkard's 
grave,  is  the  best  that  his  friends  can  expect  of  him ;  for  if  his  life 
is  prolonged,  it  will  be  only  the  protraction  of  shame  and  woe.  Fre- 
quent are  the  falls  in  our  land,  but  rare,  very  rare,  are  the  recov- 
eries. How  important,  then,  that  there  should  be  direct  and  earnest 
endeavors  for  the  religious  and  moral  culture  of  our  college  students ! 
How  much  is  depending  upon  it,  both  as  it  respects  individual  happi- 
ness and  the  well  being  of  society  at  large !  For  it  is  our  educated 
young  men  who  will  give  tone  to  society,  and  control  the  destiny  of 
the  generation  in  which  they  live.  The  usual  course  of  college  study, 
however  well  chosen  and  earnestly  pursued,  cannot  meet  the  object ; 
for  mere  intellectual  training,  without  careful  moral  culture,  does  not 
correct  the  evils  of  the  heart ;  on  the  contrary,  in  many  cases  seems 
to  aggravate  them.  The  ever  eloquent  Cicero,  who  had  a  moral 
sense  delicate  and  cultivated  beyond  ahnost  any  writer  of  the  Pagan 
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world,  saw  this  great  truth  very  clearly.  In  the  third  book  of  his 
work,  J}e  'Ncctwra  Deorum,  he  introduces  Cotta  arguing  in  the  follow- 
ing strain : 

**  Sentit  domus  unius  cuiusque,  sontit  forum,  scntit  curia,  campus,  pocii, 
provinciae,  ut  quemadmodum  ratione  recte  fiat,  sic  ratione  jjcccctur.  Alter- 
umque  et  a  paucis,  et  raro ;  alteram  et  sacpe,  et  a  plurimis :  ut  satius  fiu'rit 
nullam  omnino  nobis  a  Diis  immortalibus  datum  esse  ration(>m,  quam  tanta 
<'um  pernicie  datam.  Ut  vinum  aegrotis,  quia  prodest  ra  o,  nocet  saei)L<siine, 
mcliiK  L'St  non  adhibcre  omnino,  qudm  spe  dubiae  salutis  in  apertam  pcrnl- 
ciem  incurrere ;  sic  baud  scio,  an  melius  fuerit,  huniauo  gcueri  motum  istuiu 
ceWrem  cogitatloniH,  acumen,  sollertiam,  cpiam  rationcin  vocanms,  quonliiui 
pestifera  sit  multis,  admodum  paucis  salutiiris,  non  dari  omnino,  cjuam  tarn 
munifice  et  tam  large  dari.  Quae  cnim  lil)i(lo,  quae  avaritia,  (piod  faciniis 
ant  scelus  suscipitur  nisi  concilio  capto,  aut  pine  animi  motu  ot  co^itatione,  id 
est,  ratione  perficitur  ? Utinam  igitur,  ut  ilia  anus  ojitat, 

nc  in  nemorc  IVlio  Hcmribus 

Caesa  cccidisset  abieo^na  ad  terram  trn]>cs, 

sic  istam  calliditatem  hominibus  Dii  ne  dedisscnt !  Qua  jierpauci  bone  utun- 
tOr;  qui  tamen  ipsi  saepe  a  male  utentibus  opprimuntur ;  innumerabilcs 
autem  improbe  utuntur  ]  ut  donum  hoc  divinum  rationis  ot  consilii  ad  frau- 
dem  hominibus,  non  ad  bonitatem  impertitum  esse  videatur."^ 

The  ordinary  course  of  college  di^scipline  cannot  meet  the  case ; 
for  this  is  merely  negative  in  its  character,  directed  only  to  the  sup- 
pression of  disorder,  and  not  intended  or  adapted  to  win  the  confi- 
dence, or  cultivate  the  aifections.  There  must  be  sometlnng  positive, 
something  to  bring  forward  the  right  as  well  as  suppress  the  wrong  — 
something  which  shall  not  only  prevent  the  outgushing  of  bitter 
waters,  but  shall  sweeten  the  fountain  itself. 

To  effect  this  great  purpose,  the  idea  of  God  must  be  brought  in 
close  and  continuous  contact  with  the  soul.  Vice  is  mean,  grovelling, 
earthly  —  a  degradation  of  the  immortal  spirit,  and  for  the  soul  to 
see  and  feel  its  relationship  to  God  is  its  great  security  against  the 
meanness  of  vice.  The  whole  creation  around  us  should  be  our  tem- 
ple, and  every  emotion  of  the  mind  an  act  of  worship,  if  the  heart 
would  be  secure  from  the  assaults  of  the  tempter.  Let  the  young 
man  learn  to  regard  all  that  he  sees  as  the  workmanship  of  God ;  let 
him  learn  to  admire  the  wonderful  resources  of  the  Divine  mind,  as 
developed  in  the  objects  of  creation,  which  meet  him  at  every  turn  | 
let  him  become  conscious  of  the  continued  presence  and  operation  of 
that  Great  Power,  which 

1  De  Natms  Deor.  III.  28-31  or  70-76,  Opera  cd.  Orclli  IV.  ii.  113-115. 
Vol.  Vni.  No.  30.  27 
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"  Warms  in  the  san,  refreshes  in  the  hreeze, 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees, 
Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent ;" 

let  him  become  habituated  to  the  great  truths  taught  by  Natural  Re- 
ligion ;  —  let  these  become  a  part  of  the  daily  aliment  of  his  mind, 
and  grow  up  into  its  permanent  substance  —  and  can  low,  earthly, 
grovelling  vice  take  hold  of  him  ?  Not  that  the  mere  knowledge  of 
nature  can  remove  him  from  temptation,  but  the  habit  of  contemplat- 
ing nature  in  connection  with  the  God  of  nature,  the  habit  of  com- 
muning with  Grt>d  whenever  one  studies  nature  —  this  it  is  which 
elevates  the  soul  and  raises  it  above  the  grosser  forms  of  earthliness. 
If  Natural  Religion  by  itself  cannot  regenerate  and  sanctify,  as  we 
admit  in  general  it  cannot,  it  would  seem  that  it  might  at  least  secure 
one  against  intemperance  and  licentiousness,  and  low,  vulgar,  filthy 
wickedness  —  and  these  are  the  forms  of  sin  which  most  usually  ruin 
our  youth  for  this  world. 

Learning  without  Grod  makes  but  a  distorted  mind  —  a  soul  for 
which  God's  dominions  have  no  appropriate  or  safe  place.  Then 
should  not  God,  and  a  knowledge  of  God,  have  a  place,  and  a  recog- 
nized, important,  well-undei-stood  place  in  every  college  ?  To  avoid 
the  evil  of  sectarianism,  must  we  fall  into  the  still  greater  evil  of 
atheism?  To  prevent  our  young  men  being  bigots,  shall  we  allow 
them  to  be  infidels  ?  To  give  them  large  and  liberal  minds  on  reli^ 
giotts  matters  (?)  is  it  necessary,  is  it  worth  the  while,  will  it  requite 
the  cost,  to  let  them  grow  up  under  the  influence  of  sensual  youthful 
passion,  without  any  of  the  counteracting  influences  of  religion  to  re- 
strain and  control  ?     No,  a  third  time  No  ! ! 

We  have  a  power  altogether  above  and  beyond  that  of  Natural 
Religion  —  we  have  Revealed  Religion,  that  life  and  immortality 
which  are  brought  to  light  in  the  gospel — and  this  is  and  must  be  our 
great  reliance,  and  here  we  have  a  sure  and  certain  hope ;  and  let  us 
not  be  so  foolish  as  to  refuse  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  power. 

Wheremth  shall  a  young  man  cleanse  his  wayf    By  taking  heed 
thereto,  according  to  thy  word.  Ps.  119:  9. 

The  power  of  the  word  of  God  must  be  our  reliance  for  controlling 
the  minds  of  our  young  men,  and  guiding  them  in  paths  of  purity, 
usefulness  and  peace.  The  days  of  mere  human  authority  are  past, 
forms  and  modes  once  venerated  have  lost  their  influence,  and  the 
requirement  to  submit  to  any  routine,  solely  on  the  ground  that  it  has 
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been  long  submitted  to^  excites  ridicule  and  aversion,  rather  than 
leverence  and  obedience. 

We  must  have  the  word  of  God,  and  that  word  must  commend 
itself  to  the  unprejudiced  mind  bj  its  own  intrinsic  merit ;  it  must 
have  within  itself  a  persuasive  power;  it  must  meet  the  natural 
yearnings  and  spontaneities  of  the  soul.  Mere  objective  authoritj, 
even  though  it  were  the  authority  of  God  himself,  would  scarcely  be 
flubmilted  to  in  this  generation  of  self-reliance  and  self-esteem.  The 
cbjective  must  commend  itself  to  the  subjective^  or  there  will  be  con- 
tinuous revolting.  They  who  are  striving  to  hold  men  by  mere  eccle- 
siastical authority  and  church  tradition,  to  restrain  them  by  the  force 
of  antiquated  customs  and  veneration  for  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of 
their  ancestors,  have  most  painful  experience  of  this  truth.  They 
have  more  than  both  hands  full  of  work ;  no  sooner  do  they  stop  one 
leak-hole  than  a  dozen  others  burst  forth ;  the  whole  fabric  is  already 
half  dissolved ;  and  they  find  themselves  in  the  condition  of  the  fifty 
daughters  of  Danaus  who  were  condemned  to  the  task  of  carrying 
water  in  sieves^ 

In  this  matter  of  revealed  religion,  there  must  be  authority,  and 
anthority  implicitly  submitted  to,  or  the  benefits  of  revealed  religion 
cannot  be  realized.  The  most  important  topics  of  which  revelation 
treats,  are  topics  of  which  we  know  absolutely  nothing,  of  which  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing  anything,  except  on  the  authority  of  the 
Bevealer.  The  origin  and  the  early  history  of  our  race ;  the  origin 
of  sin  and  evil ;  the  way  of  redemption ;  the  retributions  of  eternity ; 
the  nature  of  the  spiritual  world  and  the  employments  of  the  soul 
there;  the  nature,  the  number,  and  the  condition  of  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  spiritual  world ;  these  and  hundreds  of  other  sub- 
jects of  a  similar  kind,  and  of  the  deepest  interest,  are  utterly  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  our  natural  means  of  information ;  we  have  not  the 
means  of  forming  even  a  probable  conjecture  concerning  them,  and 
unless  we  have  a  positive,  objective  revelation,  we  are  wholly  in  the 
dark  in  regard  to  them.  Concerning  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  spiritual  world,  for  example,  or  even  whether  there  be  any 
such  inhabitants,  or  any  such  world — how  can  we  know  anything 
except  by  positive  revelation  fW>m  above  ?  We  have  never  been  in 
the  spiritual  world  to  learn  anything  there  of  our  own  knowledge ; 
we  have  never  seen  any  one  who  has  been  there,  that  we  might  leai*n 
directly  from  him ;  and  none  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  that  world 
have  ever  dwelt  with  us,  to  tell  us  what  they  know  of  those  unseen 
negions*    I  know  there  have  been  pretended  voyages  to  the  spiritual 
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world,  even  in  our  own  time,  and  every  age  has  been  visited  by  ghosts 
and  fipparit ions  in  numbers  greater  or  less;  but  the  character  and 
conduct  and  doings  of  these  pretended  visitants,  has,  for  the  most 
l)art,  beon  so  uniformly  and  so  monotonously  silly  —  so  exactly  in  the 
name  strain  and  yet  so  abjectless  and  jejune,  that  we  are  compelled 
to  think,  if  these  are  the  spirits  of  the  departed  from  this  earth,  cer- 
tainly in  dying  ihey  must  have  lost  what  little  of  common  sense  they 
over  possessed ;  or  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  the  original  in- 
habitants of  the  world  of  spirits,  we  must  feel  towards  them,  after 
they  have  made  such  exhibitions  of  themselves,  much  as  the  simple- 
minded  Trinculo  felt  towards  the  awfully  dreaded  CaUban,  when  he 
heard  liim  begin  to  talk  and  found  him  ready  to  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship the  drunken  sailor  Stephano,  for  giving  him  intoxicating  drink: 
"  By  this  good  light,  he  is  a  very  shallow  monster  —  I  afeard  of  him  I 
—  a  very  weak  monster  —  a  most  poor,  credulous  monster — I  oonld 
Rnd  in  my  heart  to  beat  him,  but  that  the  poor  monster's  in  drink-— > 
I  shall  laugh  myself  to  death  at  this  puppy-headed  monster — a  most 
scurvy,  ridiculous  monster/'  Examine  all  the  histories  of  these  ghost 
doings  from  the  middle  ages  down  through  Cotton  Mather  and  JustinaB 
Xerner  to  the  spiritual  rappings  and  the  ghostly  riotings  <^  our  times, 
and  they  all  have  the  same  uniform  character  of  petty  annoyance  and 
pertinacious  silliness ;  so  that,  however  formidable  they  might  ^pear 
at  first,  we  cannot  in  the  end  avoid  coming  to  the  same  conclusion  in 
regard  to  them  that  Trinculo  did  in  regard  to  Caliban,  that  they  are 
very  shallow,  weak,  poor,  scurvy,  puppy-headed,  ridiculous  monsters. 
If  these  are  actual  specimens  of  the  spiritual  worid,  then  (he  fables 
of  Homer  and  Virgil  are  far  preferable  to  the  reality ;  and  this  world, 
imperfect  and  hard  as  it  is,  is  altogether  the  most  respectable  part  of 
God's  dominions.  And  yet  how  many,  who  regard  the  revelations  of 
the  Bible  with  cold  distrust  and  decided  incredulity,  receive  witk 
almost  implicit  confidence  these  ridiculous  manifestations !  So  it  oflen 
is,  they  who  reject  the  truth  with  ^1  evidence  in  its  favor,  embrace 
the  grossest  impostures  with  all  evidence  against  them.  So  the  Jews 
rejected  Jesus  Christ  and  received  Bar  Chochba  as  their  Messiah ;  and 
we  read  in  Scripture  of  those,  upon  whom,  because  iheg  received  not 
the  love  of  the  truth  that  they  might  he  saved,  God' sent  strong  delusions 
that  they  shoidd  believe  a  lie,  that  they  all  might  be  damned  who  believed 
not  the  truth  but  had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness,  2  Thess.  2: 10 — 12. 
In  the  Bible  only  do  we  find  information  respecting  the  spiritual 
world,  of  such  kind  and  given  in  such  a  way  as  to  deserve  respect  and 
confidence.    This  is  our  only  guide*    On  this  and  all  kindred  topio% 
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the  Bible  is  the  only  chart  of  a  coast  otherwise  wholly  unknown ;  and 
yet  a  coast  along  which  we  must  sail  during  the  most  interesting,  the 
most  critical  part  of  our  voyage.  We  may  judge  something  of  an 
unknown  coast  by  the  form  and  structure  of  the  head-lands,  the  shape 
and  flow  of  the  waves,  the  change  and  run  of  the  tides,  etc,  yet,  from 
all  these  and  other  such  sources  very  little  indeed  can  be  known ; 
and  a  blind  piece  of  work  it  certainly  would  be,  arbitrarily,  here  and 
there,  as  caprice  and  pride  might  dictate,  to  throw  aside  the  chart  and 
sail  by  conjecture.  Yet  this  is  the  way  in  which  many  deal  with  the 
Bible,  and  thus  put  in  jeopardy  the  eternal  interests  of  their  future 
existence. 

The  Bible  claims  to  be  abs^olute  and  final  authority  on  all  spiritual 
matters  ;  and  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  if  it  is  not  this,  it  is 
nothing,  and  worthy  of  no  reliance.  If  it  be  not  authority  absolute 
and  final,  we  have  no  means  whatever  of  correcting  its  mistakes,  of 
separating  the  true  from  the  false  —  and  having  found  it  to  be,  in  the 
most  important  particular,  a  false  witness  for  itself,  we  can  no  longer 
know  from  itself  what  is  worthy  of  belief  and  what  is  not.  It  is  like 
employing  a  guide  in  a  strange  and  difficult  country,  who  pretends  to 
know  the  whole  way  perfectly ;  but  we  scarcely  enter  on  our  journey, 
before  we  discover  that  with  some  very  important  parts  of  the  road 
he  is  as  little  acquainted  as  we  are.  How  much  security  sliould  we 
feel  with  such  a  guide  for  the  remainder  of  our  travels  ? 

It  would  be  obviously  impossible,  in  the  limits  assigned  to  us 
here,  to  go  into  a  full  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  inspiration.  We 
must  confine  ourselves  to  one  point,  namely,  the  authority  of  Christ 
as  a  divine  teacher,  which  few  at  this  day  seem  willing  openly  to 
deny.  Yet  if  we  admit  Ilia  authority,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  the  authority  of  the  Bible  as  a  revelation  from  God  is  establish- 
ed beyond  all  reasonable  doubt 

Christ  claimed  for  himself  full  authority,  as  a  teacher  commissioned 
and  qualified  by  God,  to  give  instruction  infallibly  true,  and  of  para- 
mount authority  on  all  spiritual  matters. 

Matt,  11:  29,  30.    John  5:  20  —  24,  39  —  48.  8:  42  —  49.  18: 39. 

The  same  authority  which  he  claimed  for  himself,  he  ascribes  most 
fully  to  the  prophets  and  writers  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  even 
rests,  in  a  most  important  sense,  the  validity  of  his  own  claims,  on 
the  fact,  that  in  his  person  the  Old  Testament  scriptures  were  fulfil- 
led. 

Matt  26: 24—31.  Luke  22: 39.  24: 25  —  29.  44—  46.  (Compare 
1  Cor.  9:  8  —  10.  10: 1  —  11.  2  Tim.  3: 14—17.  2  Pet  1: 19—21, 
27* 
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for  the  estimate  in  which  the  apoetlee  held  the  scriptares  of  the  Old 
Testament,  as  they  were  taught  to  hold  them  bj  the  Lord.  Luke  24: 83 
—  46.    Also  the  whole  epistles  to  the  Romans,  Galatians,  Hebrews.) 

He  promised  also,  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  to  endue  his  apos* 
ties  and  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the  same  authority 
which  he  himself  possessed. 

John  19:  18.  20:  2L  Matt.  28:  19.  10:  19,  20.  Luke  12:  11, 12. 
24:  49.  Matt.  16:  19.  18:  18. 

He  even  engaged  to  reveal  to  them,  by  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  truths,  beyond  those  which  he  had  ever  taught  personally. 

John  16:  9,  12,  13,  14.  14:  25,  26.  / 

And  this  authority  was  understood  to  extend  to  their  written,  as 
well  as  tlieir  oral  instructions,  as  is  demanded  of  course  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  case. 

Acts  15:  20.  2  Thess.  2:  15.  Ephes.  3:  2,  3.  2  Pet,  8:  15,  16. 

And  he  confirmed  all  these  claims  by  such  mighty  works  as  no  man 
could  do  except  God  were  with  him. 

John  3:  2.  Matt.  11:  2  —  6.  John  5:  36.  14:  10, 11.  15:  29. 

And  those  for  whom  he  made  these  claims,  made  the  same  claims 
for  themselves. 

1  Cor.  2:  10  —  13.  Gal.  1:  11,  12    15  —  19.  2  Pet,  8:  15,  16. 

And  they  performed  the  same  mighty  works  in  confirmation  of 
their  claims. 

Mark  16: 15  —  20.  Acts  5:  12,  15,  16.  8:  5  — 8.  19:  11,  12. 

And  forasmuch  as  tlieir  claims  might  be  more  liable  to  be  disputed 
than  his,  Christ  promised  to  them  a  still  stronger  external  attestation, 
even  greater  works  than  he  himself  had  performed. 

John  14: 12.  Acts  5:  15.  19:  12. 

This  promise  of  Christ,  however,  whatever  reference  it  may  be 
supposed  to  have  to  the  mantier  of  performing  some  miracles  (as 
above  cited),  undoubtedly  refers  mainly,  perhaps  exclusively,  to  the 
gi^eat  spiritual  results  of  the  teachings  of  the  apostles,  the  foundation 
of  the  Christian  church,  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  etc.  —  an 
attestation  which  continues  with  unabated,  nay  with  augmenting  force, 
to  the  present  time. 

The  authority  of  the  whole  Bible  is  thus  affirmed  by  the  personal 
and  oi\-repeated  testimony  of  Christ :  and  if  it  be  not  authority,  Jesus 
himself  is  found  a  fake  witness,  and  unworthy  of  credit  on  any  sub- 
ject. If  we  know  that  in  one  instance  he  taught  vrrong,  how  can  we 
know,  on  his  own  authority,  that  in  any  instance  he  teaches  right  ? 

Of  course  we  do  not  expect  that  anybody  will,  in  these  days,  take 
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anything  on  trusty  at  least  anything  good.  Whatever  authority  is 
gained  for  the  Bible,  we  expect  to  work  for  it.  All  we  ask,  as  the 
basis  of  our  (^erations,  is,  a  reasonable  degree  of  intelligence  and 
candor.  The  mind  must  be  trained  to  see  the  grounds  on  which  the 
claim  of  Scripture  rests,  to  recognize  these  claims  and  submit  to  them. 
The  age  is  full  of  scepticism,  of  evasions,  of  nullifications  of  the 
Divine  authority.  Doubts  are  started  as  to  particular  texts,  as  to 
certain  books,  the  whole  Old  Testament,  a  large  portion  of  the  New ; 
certain  statements  and  certain  doctrines  are  objected  to  as  unworthy 
of  God ;  or,  to  get  rid  of  disagreeable  truths,  the  whole  Bible,  by 
means  of  forced  interpretations,  is  politely  bowed  out  of  society ;  and 
the  last  method  is  frequently  resorted  to  by  the  most  rigid  dogmaii- 
sers,  as  well  as  the  loosest  libertines  in  theology.  Men  are  willing 
that  the  Bible  should  give  them  a  lift  now  and  then,  but  only  so  far 
'and  in  such  direction  as  they  please.  The  influence  of  so  great  and 
good  a  man  as  Neander,  falls  in  with  these  corrupt  tendencies  of  the 
age,  encourages  and  increases  them ;  and  his  example  and  his  teach- 
ings, in  this  respect,  become  far  more  pernicious  than  they  could  have 
been,  had  he  been  less  excellent,  less  learned,  less  sincerely  and  de- 
votedly a  Christian.  He  himself  seemed  fully  conscious  of  the  dan- 
ger to  be  apprehended  from  this  source ;  and  scarcely  made  a  secret 
of  his  regret  that  his  Life  of  Chnst  was  about  to  be  translated  and 
published  in  America.  He  seemed  to  think  (and  justly,  I  suppose) 
that  our  young  men  would  be  rather  better  off  without  it  than  with 
it ;  though  it  might  do  good  in  Germany,  where  men  were  already 
so  far  from  the  Bible,  and  have  a  tendency  to  bring  them  back  towards 
it ;  yet,  in  America  it  would  be  found,  he  feared,  to  be  beneath  the 
prevailing  standard,  and  would  therefore  lower  the  tone  of  reverence 
and  submission  to  the  Divine  authority,  rather  than  elevate  it.  Such 
apprehensions  are  seen  everywhere  peeping  out  from  his  letter  pre- 
fixed to  the  American  edition  of  his  work.  The  good  man!  the 
corrupt  atmosphere  in  which  he  had  always  lived,  had  touched  the 
conclusions  of  his  understanding  more  than  the  feelings  of  his  heart 
Here  the  great  moral  battle  of  the  age  is  to  be  fought  on  this  ques- 
tion :  Has  the  Scripture  any  binding  authority  ?  Are  its  teachings 
of  any  weight  to  us,  except  so  far  as  we  can  approvingly  reproduce 
the  same  ideas  in  our  own  minds  ?  In  other  words,  is  revelation  dh 
jeetive,  or  is  it  merely  tub/ectwe  f  Does  God  reveal  himself  to  man, 
or  is  man  himself  Uie  only  revealer  of  God  ?  Most  fully  and  dis- 
tinctly do  we  take  the  ground  of  the  binding  authority,  of  the  oifec* 
iMWiieM  of  revelation.    Most  decidedly  do  we  believe  that  God  speaks 
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in  the  Bible,  and  with  a  dearaess  of  utterance  altogether  beyond 
that  which  we  can  find  in  our  own  oonsdouBness,  or  in  the  works  of 
creation  around  us -^  and  therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  men  ft>  heari 
to  believe,  and  to  obey.  The  Bible  itself  is  the  rwdaHon^  and  not 
merely  thiB  record  of  a  revelation. 

Now,  with  these  premises  to  start  from,  what  is  the  only  proper 
and  safe  method  of  dealing  with  this  matter  ?  By  the  appropriate 
methods,  by  strict,  laborious,  faithful,  historical  and  critical  research, 
we  must  ascertain  what  books  were  recognized  by  Christ  and  hia 
apostles  as  of  divine  authority ;  then  in  like  manner  must  we  ascer* 
tain  the  condition  of  these  books  as  to  integrity  and  incorruptness ; 
and,  finally,  having  thus  made  ourselves  sure  of  the  words,  we  must 
learn  the  meaning  of  the  words  just  as  we  leam  the  meaning  of  the 
words  of  any  other  book  — only,  never  forgetting  that  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  inspired  the  writers  of  the  sacred  volume,  is  also  needed' 
and  promised  to  aid  the  readers  of  it — and  here  our  reeponeibilUy 
ends.  The  meaning  being  ascertained,  all  we  have  to  do  is,  to  take 
the  meaning  just  as  it  is  given,  to  yield  at  once  unconditional,  unques- 
tioning submission  to  the  divine  authority,  without  any  reservation  or 
equivocation.  Now,  here  is  a  resting  place,  and  our  only  resting 
place.  Here  we  have  a  firm  foundation  which  can  never  be  moved ; 
and  this  is  the  position,  and  the  only  position  exactly  adapted  to  the 
human  mind  —  which  fully  meets  its  capacities  and  emotions,  its  oft 
recurring  fears,  and  its  conscious  weaknesses.  A  fellow  man  may 
tell  me  what  he  pleases  about  what  is  perfectly  plain  to  his  reason, 
and  what  he  knows  by  his  own  consciousness ;  my  reason  and  my 
consciousness  are  as  good  for  me  as  his  are  for  him  (at  least,  good  or 
bad,  they  are  all  that  I  have,  and  I  must  use  them  for  wont  of  bet- 
ter ;)  but  when  Grod  speaks  to  me,  then  I  know,  then  I  can  believe, 
then  I  can  safely  submit  In  short,  the  enlightened  Christian  must 
put  the  Bible  and  its  authority,  just  where  the  blinded  papist  puts 
the  church  and  its  authority.  The  want  which  drives  the  papist  to 
the  church  is  a  real  one,  a  want  inseparable  from  human  nature  in 
its  present  state ;  but  he  goes  to  the  wrong  place  to  find  a  supply  for 
it     Let  the  Christian  go  to  the  right  place. 

And  it  is  wonderful  how  Divine  providence,  in  these  days,  is  open- 
ing the  resources  for  ascertaining  the  integrity  and  incorruptness 
of  the  Bible,  beyond  what  has  been  done  in  any  former  age. 

The  monumental  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  keeping  pace  with  the 
Bible  history  from  the  age  of  Abraham,  to  the  time  of  the  latest 
Jewish  kings ;  the  mysterioui  arrow-headed  characters  on  the  arcfai* 
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tectural  remains  of  the  ancient  Persian  empire,  involving  the  Bible 
narrative  from  the  destruction  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  to  the  very 
close  of  the  Old  Testament  canon  —  have  both  been  deciphered  and 
read  during  our  own  generation,  and  with  the  most  wonderful  and 
gratifying  results.  And  even  now,  the  long  buried  monuments  of  the 
old  Assjrian  empire,  of  which  almost  nothing  had  before  been  known, 
•which,  like  a  restless  ghost,  has  only  occasionally  appeared  on  the 
field  of  history,  and  then  instantly  vanished ;  but  which  yet  is  inti- 
mately interwoven  with  the  Bible  history,  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  historic  narrative  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  quite  down 
to  the  minor  prophet,  Nahura,  a  period  of  not  less  than  1500  years, 
— the  chroniclers,  I  say,  of  this  old  monarchy,  are  now  emerging  from 
their  3000  years'  burial  under  ground,  talking  in  their  strange  old 
half  Hebrew  tongue,  and  telling  us  important  passages  of  their  event- 
ful story,  which  modem  linguistic  skill  has  already  begun  successfully 
to  interpret*  Who  can  fail  to  see,  that  as  man  becomes  sceptical 
and  unbelieving,  God  too  takes  care  to  turn  his  scepticism  and  unbe- 
lief to  shame  ? 

But  here  we  are  met  with  an  objection.  How  are  the  people  to 
make  these  learned  and  laborious  investigations  ?  How  are  they  to 
know  what  is  the  word  of  God,  and  whether  we  have  it  entire  and 
incorrupt  ? 

The  people  at  large  are  not  to  make  these  investigations.  It  is 
impossible  that  they  should  make  them.  They  have  neither  the  time, 
nor  the  opportunity,  nor.  the  capacity  to  do  it ;  and  God  neither  re- 
quires nor  expects  it  of  them.  And  therefore  he  has  not  given  the 
Word  alone  —  but  the  Word  in  connection  with  the  unperishing 
Church  and  the  living  Ministry  —  that  Church  which  will  never  cease 
till  Christ  again  appears  to  reestablish  forever  his  authority  over 
man,  and  that  Ministry  which  is  to  be  Christ's  Ambassador  and 
Christ's  Interpreter  on  earth,  till  his  great  and  final  advent. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  ministry  to  make  these  investigations  — 
to  ascertain  these  points  —  to  be  the  divinely  authorized  teachers  in 
regard  to  them  —  to  be  the  mouth  of  God  to  the  people.  If  the 
people  will  have  a  ministry  incapable  of  making  these  investigations, 
or  unwillingly  to  attend  to  them  —  a  ministry  incompetent,  unfaith- 
ful, or  dishonest,  the  reponsibility  is  their  own,  and  they  must  bear 
the  loss. 

There  have  always,  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time,  been 
teachers  incompetent  and  false ;  men  in  all  ages  have  been  misled  and 

^  How  much  is  to  come  of  this,  time  only  can  show. 
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rained  by  them ;  the  prophecies,  the  gospels,  the  epistles  abound  with 
warnings  against  them.  Still,  the  living,  teaching  ministry  is  an  es- 
sential, integral  part  of  the  Divine  economy,  an  indisputable  link  in 
the  chain  of  salvation ;  and  the  Bible  for  the  people,  without  the 
ministry,  is  quite  as  far  from  God's  plan,  as  the  ministry  without  the 
Bible  for  the  people  —  which  last  is  the  pernicious,  corrupting,  mis- 
chief-making error  of  the  Romish  church.  The  ministry  must  teach, 
and  teach,  too,  with  authority ;  and  the  people  must  be  taught.  The 
people,  in  order  to  be  taught,  must  be  teachable ;  and  the  minister, 
in  order  to  teach,  must  first  himself  learn ;  and  then,  according  to  the 
apostolic  injunction,  he  niust  let  no  man  despise  him. 

A  good  man,  pleading  a  good  cause,  has  an  influence  which  no  bad 
man  can  have ;  his  words  have  an  authority  which  the  words  of  no 
bad  man  ever  can  have.  People  who  have  neither  learning  nor 
acuteness  enough  to  detect  a  false  statement  or  sophistical  argument, 
yet,  if  their  hearts  are  in  sympathy  with  the  good  and  true,  are  very 
quick  Uifeel  the  difference  between  a  false  teacher  and  a  true  one  — 
and  these,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  moral  instincts  of  the  regenerate, 
are  often  appealed  to  by  the  sacred  writers  in  reference  to  Ais  very 
point  of  distinguishing  the  true  teacher  from  the  false* 

There  is  something  in  divine  truth,  worthily  exhibited,  which 
awakens  a  response  in  every  human  heart,  not  utterly  given  over  to 
earthliness  and  degradation.  Independently  of  all  argument,  inde- 
pendently of  all  views  of  utility,  of  all  reachings  forth  for  happiness, 
a  divine  truth  fitly  presented  will  force  a  throb  in  the  soul  as  surely 
as  a  pulsation  in  the  atmosphere  will  produce  a  sound  in  the  air. 

There  is  no  need  of  argument  —  the  thing  comes  of  itself —  and  our 
strongest,  most  abiding,  most  useful  convictions,  are  oflen  those  which 
spring  directly  from  the  heart,  without  any  conscious  exertion  of  the 
discursive  faculty.  Says  an  eccentric  but  brilliant  writer :  "  He  who 
denies  the  existence  of  God  is  certainly  a  fooL  He  who  thinks  it 
always  necessary  to  demonstrate  his  existence  by  argument,  is  a  .^till 
greater  fooL**  In  the  same  strain  writes  Matthias  Claudius :  '<  No 
one  can  with  truth  reproach  me  for  being  a  philosopher ;  yet  I  never 
go  through  the  woods  without  having  it  whispered  within  me.  Who 
made  these  ti^jees  grow  so  beautifully  ?  and  then  sofUy  and  as  if  from 
a  great  distance,  comes  to  me,  as  it  were  the  voice  of  a  great  Un- 
known. I'll  bet  you,  I  am  then  thinking  of  God,  with  such  joyous 
reverence  do  I  tremble  while  I  am  thinking.'* 

There  is,  at  the  present  time,  peculiar  need  of  thorough  Biblical 
Snstrndion  in  all  our  colleges.    The  wants  of  the  age  on  this  subjeel 
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are  imperative ;  the  evil  to  be  counteracted  is  widenspread,  insidiotis 
and  most  destructive.  There  are  many  who  receive  the  Bible,  on 
the  whole,  as  a  divine  revelation,  who  regard  Jesus  Christ,  especiallj, 
as  a  teacher  sent  from  God,  who  would  be  shocked  to  be  spoken  of  as 
infidels,  and  most  of  all,  to  be  regarded  as  the  enemies  or  the  rejecters 
of  Christ — who  yet,  practically,  give  to  the  Bible  very  little  author- 
ity, consider  much  of  it  as  antiquated  and  even  obsolete,  and  doubt 
whether  the  writers  of  it  had  an  inspiration  different  in  kind  from 
that  which  other  men  have  had,  though  perhaps  in  some  respects 
higher  in  degree.  This  is  an  error  particularly  pervading  the  edu- 
cated and  active  young  men  of  the  present  generation  throughout  the 
world ;  and  is  one  of  the  offshoots  of  a  pernicious  philosophy,  which 
does  not  recognize  the  existence  of  a  personal,  self-conscious  Deity, 
but  regards  the  human  mind  as  the  only  representative  of  the  divine, 
and  the  creation  of  the  human  soul  as  the  only  act  by  which  the 
Creator  can  become  conscious  to  himself  of  his  own  existence.  Of 
course,  individual  immortality  is  also  denied,  and  the  whole  history 
of  intellectual  existence  is.  nothing  but  an  eternal  emanation  from 
and  re-absorption  into  the  in  itselt  unconscious  divine  essence.  This 
philosophy,  like  a  miasmatic  atmosphere,  corrupts  many  who  do  not 
know  of  its  existence,  and  undermines  the  whole  authority  of  revela- 
tion with  not  a  few  who  imagine  themselves  firm  believers  in  revealed 
religion.  Nowhere  is  this  philosophy  of  negation  and  destruction 
working  more  mischief  than  among  the  young  men  of  our  colleges ; 
and  if  prompt,  efficient  and  appropriate  measures  are  not  speedily 
taken  to  counteract  it,  we  shall  soon  have  all  our  learned  professions^ 
not  excepting  even  the  clerical,  controlled  by  subtle  pantheists,  who 
will  insidiously  profess  all  reverence  for  the  Bible,  pay  the  tribute  of 
a  simulated  respect  to  piety,  and  perpetually  use  with  all  seriousness 
and  gravity  the  technical  phrases  of  the  most  orthodox  theology, 
entirely  emptied  of  their  original  meaning,  and  made  simply  the 
hieroglyphics  of  an  atheistic  mystery. 

From  such  a  consummation,  already  realized  in  some  portions  of 
the  old  world,  may  the  good  Lord  forever  deliver  this  land  of  the 
Puritans  I 

In  some  subsequent  number  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  we  shall  show 
what  this  philosophy  has  already  done  and  is  now  doing  with  the 
most  sacred  portions  of  the  Christian  revelation. 
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ARTICLE    IV. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PASTORAL  EPISTLES- 

By  B.  B.  Edwards,  Professor  at  Andovcr. 

It  is  a  gratifying  fad,  that  amidst  t]ie  prevalent  scepticism  in 
Germany,  the  Scriptures  have  found  able  defenders.  If  the  authen- 
ticity and  integrity  of  the  sacred  books  have  been  assailed  with  great 
pertinacity  and  acuteness,  they  have  also  been  vindicated  with  signal 
ability  and  success.  Talent  has  been  matched  with  equal  talent; 
learning  has  been  confronted  with  still  ampler  knowledge.  In  the 
benignant  providence  of  God,  the  country  which  has  supplied  the 
poison  has  furnished  the  antidote. 

But  however  important  the  defence  of  the  Bible  may  be  in  Grer- 
many  itself,  it  is  thought  by  some  to  be  a  superfluous  task  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  this  country.  Why  should  English  and  American 
scholars  trouble  themselves  with  the  Teutonic  scepticism?  Why 
should  our  periodical  publications  lay  before  their  readers  the  results 
of  inquiries  which  would  never  else  be  entered  upon,  the  solution  of 
doubts  which  would  never  else  be  started  ?  A  sufficient  answer  i% 
that  the  scepticism  is  not  confined,  and  cannot  be,  to  the  continent  of 
Europe  any  more  than  English  or  French  infidelity  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, could  be  confined  to  London  and  Paris«  Error  flies  on  the 
wings  of  every  wind«  It  is  impossible  to  lay  an  embargo  upon  it  in 
any  country  of  Christendom.  It  will  meet  and  battle  with  truth  on 
every  field.  Papal  lind  neological  dogmas  cannot  be  imprisoned  in 
the  countries  of  their  birth.  Our  candidates  and  ministers  would  do 
weU  to  resort  to  the  great  Protestant  armories  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries»  and  be  prepared  on  all  t>oints  to  meet  the 
Bellarmins  and  Bossuets  of  the  present  day.  Alike  necessary  will  it 
be  to  encounter  the  sophistries  of  the  '^  higher  criticism,''  which  has 
had  its  congenial  soil  in  Germany.  The  emigration  to  this  country 
from  the  Grerman  States  is  very  large,  and  will  occasion,  no  doubty 
the  influx  of  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  learned  rationalism.  The 
new  States  will  be  particularly  obnoxious  to  this  evil.  To  encounter 
it  successfully,  truth  must  have  her  numerous  and  well-trained  cham* 
pions.  Besides,  the  mischief  is  widely  propagated  through  the 
written  page.  It  is  stated,  on  high  authority,  that  well  prepared 
translations  of  Strauss's  '< cunningly  devised"  work  on  the  Gospels^ 
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is  largely  circulated  and  read  in  England^  in  the  form  of  tracts.  It 
may  8009  be  fbund  that  the  elaborate  woric  of  Dr.  Davidson  on  the 
New  Testament,  in  which  he  has  refuted  (as  some  suggest  nnneces- 
sarily)  so  many  errors  of  the  Strauss  and  Tubingen  schools  was  pub* 
lished  none  too  early. 

Another  answer  would  be  that  in  discussing  and  overthrowing  aa 
error,  valuable  truths  are  elicited.  The  collision  casts  new  light  on 
some  important  doctrine.  Fresh  and  interesting  aspects  of  a  subject 
are  presented,  which  might  have  remained^  in  the  ordinary  and  peace-* 
ftil  study,  forever  unknown.  The  strength  of  a  beam  is  not  known 
tyi  it  is  tested  by  a  heavy  weight.  Truth  is  not  seen  to  be  invincible 
till  it  has  come  oat  of  a  sharp  encounter.  Amid  the  storms  of  the 
last  thirty  years,  it  has  struck  its  roots  deeper  than  ever.  Till  it  felt 
the  tempest,  it  was  not  known  how  sound  its  heart  was.  The  im« 
pregnable  position  in  which  the  Gospels  stand  was  not  apprehended, 
till  Strauss  and  his  followers  had  exhausted  their  quivers.  For  these 
reasons,  and  others  that  might  be  named,  we  think  that  no  apology  is 
needed  for  the  frequent  discussions  in  our  pages  of  topics  in  biblical 
criticism,  and  for  meeting,  so  far  as  we  are  able,  the  attacks  which 
are  made  on  the  volume  of  inspiration,  whatever  form  they  may 
assume.  In  so  doing,  we  are  consulting  the  best  interests  of  the 
church  and  of  the  country,  by  providing  weapons  by  which  the  truth 
may  be  successfully  defended. 

It  is  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  in  part,  that  We  have  translated 
and  condensed  the  article  which  follows.  It  is  the  substance  of  the 
Introduction  to  the  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  Timothy 
and  Titus,  published  in  Gottingen  in  1850,  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Huther  of 
Schwerin.  It  is  well  known  that  the  genuineness  of  these  epistles 
has  been  doubted  or  strenuously  denied  by  De  Wette  and  others,  on 
severed  grounds,  which  will  be  specified.  Dr.  Huther  has,  as  we 
think,  satisfactorily  refuted  these  objections,  and  vindicated  the  Pau- 
line authorship.  Great  value  has  been  given  to  the  discussion,  also 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  author  has  discussed  the  question  of  a 
second  imprisonment  of  Paul  at  Rome.  It  is  well  known,  that  this 
has  long  been  a  subject  of  great  interest,  and  involved  in  no  little 
difficulty.  It  appears  to  us  Uiat  Dr.  Huther,  if  he  has  not  completely 
l^tablished  the  thiebry  of  a  sbcbnd  ihipHsonnl^nt,  has  at  least  rendered 
it  niiicii  thore  prbbdble  than  that  of  a  single  imprisbnlnent,  on  which 
Wi'eseier  has  lately  expended  so  much  pains  and  so  ttlttii^  kcute  re** 
knarks.  Dr.  Huther^s  commentary  is  the  latest  which  has  ttppeai^d 
on  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  Dr.  Meyei*! 
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Biographical  Notices  of  Timothy  and  Trrrs. 
Timothy  was  the  son  of  a  Christian  Jewess,  whose  name  was  Eu<* 
nice ;  his  father  was  a  Greek.  His  birth-place  cannot  be  definitely 
determined,  for  that  JiQ^aiog^  Acts  20:  4,  is  to  be  connected  with 
ncu  Tifto&eoif  is  at  least  very  improbable,  since  the  position  of  the 
iteu  is  rather  against  this  connection  than  in  favor  of  it  That  ImZ, 
Acts  16:  1,  refers  to  "  Lystra,"  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  Timothy  was  bom  in  Lystra.  Timothy  had 
receiyed  a  pious  education  from  his  mother  and  grandmother,  whose 
name  was  Lois ;  he  was  also  conyersant  from  a  child  with  the  sacred 
Scriptures  of  the  Jews,  2  Tim.  1:  5.  8: 14,  15.  Paul  became  ac- 
quainted with  him  first  at  Lystra,  on  his  missionaiy  journey.  He 
was  already  a  disciple,  lia&rjri^s,  and  was  well  reported  of  among  the 
believers  in  Lystra  and  Iconium.  That  Paul  calls  him  his  '<  son," 
1  Tim.  1: 1.  2  Tim.  1: 1.  1  Cor.  4:  17,  arises  from  the  fact  that  he 
had  received  his  first  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  through  the  Apostle, 
either  immediately,  or  through  his  mother  and  his  grandmother,  2  Tim. 
8: 14.  Paul  took  him  as  a  helper  in  his  work  ;  yet  he  previously 
circumcised  him,  as  his  father  was  known  in  that  region  to  be  a  hea- 
then. As  an  assistant  Timothy  accompanied  the  Apostle  on  his  jour- 
ney to  Philippi.  When  Paul  and  Silas  lefl  this  city,  Acts  16:  40, 
Timothy,  with  some  others  of  Paul's  companions,  seems  to  have  re- 
nuuned  there  some  time.  In  Berea,  they  were  again  together.  When 
Paul  journeyed  to  Athens,  Timothy  and  Silas  continued  in  Berea ; 
still,  Paul  left  word  for  him  to  come  to  him  immediately.  Acts  17: 14, 
15 ;  this  probably  he  did.  Not  long  after,  Paul  sent  him  to  Thessa-' 
lonica,  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  church  there  and  to  strengthen 
it,  1  Thess.  8: 1—5.  When  Timothy  had  performed  this  duty,  he  again 
met  Paul  at  Corinth.  Timothy's  name  is  inscribed  in  the  two  epis- 
tles to  the  ThessalonianS)'  which  Paul  wrote  from  this  place,  1  Thess. 
1: 1.  2  Thess.  1:  1.  When  Paul,  on  his  third  missionary  tour,  tarried 
a  long  time  at  Ephesus,  Timothy  was  with  him ;  where  he  had  been 
in  the  intermediate  time  is  not  known.  Still,  before  the  uproar  caus- 
led  by  Demetrius,  Paul  sent  him  from  Ephesus  to  Macedonia,  Acts 
19: 22.  Immediately  Paul  wrote  the  so-called  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  from  which  it  appears  that  Timothy  had  been  directed 
to  go  to  Corinth,  but  that  Paul  did  not  suppose  that  he  would  reach 
the  city,  till  after  the  reception  of  the  epistle,  1  Cor.  4: 17.  16: 10^ 
11.    When  Paul  wrote  from  Macedonia  the  second  epistle  to  th^ 
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Corinthians,  Timothy  was  again  with  him,  for  his  name  appears 
in  the  superscription;  this  would  be  inserted  the  more  readily, 
as  Timothy  had  just  left  Corinth.  Then  he  went  with  Paul  to 
Corinth,  for  that  he  was  with  him  there  is  shown  by  the  salu- 
tation which  Paul  conveys  from  him  to  the  church  in  Home, 
Bom.  16:  21.  When  Paul,  after  three  months'  abode,  left  Greece, 
Timothy,  with  other  helpers,  accompanied  him.  He  journeyed 
with  him  axQi  trjg  Acias^  i.  e.  to  Philippi,  whence  was  the  route 
over  to  Asia  Minor.  Thence  Timothy  and  some  others  preceded 
Paul  to  Troas,  where  they  remained  till  the  Apostle  arrived.  Acts  20: 
3 — 6.  Here  there  is  a  large  gap  in  Timothy's  history,  as  he  is  not 
again  named  till  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Rome.  That  he  was  with 
the  Apostle,  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  his  name  is  in  the  inscription 
to  Paul's  epistles  to  the  Colossians,  Philemon  and  the  Philippians ; 
another  reason  for  the  supposition  is,  that  none  of  Paul's  companions 
stood  in  so  close  relations  to  him  as  Timothy.  When  Paul  wrote  to 
the  Philippians  he  designed  to  send  Timothy  as  soon  as  possible  to 
them,  so  as  to  learn  more  exactly  the  circumstances  of  the  church, 
Phil.  2:  19,  seq.  From  the  two  epistles  to  Timothy,  we  learn  the 
following  facts  in  regard  to  his  life.  On  a  journey  to  Macedonia, 
Paul  sent  him  back  to  Ephesus,  that  he  might  there  oppose  the  false 
doctrines  that  were  constantly  extending,  1  Tim.  1:  3.  Probably, 
when  entering  on  this  service,  if  not  earlier,  Timothy  was  solemnly 
consecrated  to  his  office  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  by  the  Apostle  and 
the  "  presbytery,"  where  the  fairest  hopes  were  expressed  concern- 
ing him,  by  prophetic  words,  comp.  1  Tim.  1:  18.  4:  14,  2  Tim.  1: 6; 
he  had  already  witnessed  a  good  confession,  1  Tim.  6: 12.  Still,  Paul 
then  hoped  immediately  to  come  to  him.  At  a  later  time,  Paul  found 
himself  a  prisoner  at  Rome.  When  he  anticipated  his  death  as 
drawing  near,  he  wrote  to  Timothy  that  he  should  come  to  him  im- 
mediately, before  winter,  that  he  should  bring  Mark  with  him,  and 
also  certain  articles  which  he  had  left  at  Troas,  2  Tim.  4:  9,  13,  21. 

There  is  no  mention  of  Timothy  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament, 
except  in  Heb.  18:  23 ;  that  the  Timothy  here  named  might  be  another 
Timothy,  is  certainly  possible,  but  it  is  not  probable.  From  this  pas- 
sage, it  appears  that  Timothy,  when  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was 
written,  was  a  second  time  set  at  liberty,  and  that  the  author  of  the 
epistle  intended,  in  company  with  Timothy,  if  he  came  soon,  to  see 
those  to  whom  the  epistle  was  sent  According  to  church  tradition, 
Timothy  was  the  first  bishop  of  Ephesus.^    From  the  First  Epistle 

1  Eusebios,  Hist.  EccL  III.  4,  says :  Ttfw&toi  TfjjS  ip'E^pio^  nafouUae  unof^BU 
cm  ^^biToc  t^  tmoium^  tilijfiviu,  Comp.  also  Const  Apost  1,  7,  c.  46, 
Photii  BibL  254,  Chxysost  HomiL  15  in  1  TioL 
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to  Timotiiy,  we  merely  learn  that  the  oversight  of  the  church  at  Ephe- 
sus  was  committed  to  Timothy  by  the  Apostle,  a  similar  office  to  that 
exercised  by  the  apostles  over  the  Christian  churches ;  it  was  a  station 
in  which  the  later  special  episcopal  office  might  have  taken  root,  yet 
it  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  identical  with  it 

We  have  still  less  knowledge  of  the  life  of  Titus  than  of  that  of 
Timothy.  He  also  was  a  helper  of  Paul,  and  as  such  is  first  named. 
Gal.  2: 1,  Paul  mentioning,  that  on  a  joomey  to  Jerusalem,  under- 
taken fourteen  years  after  his  couTersion,  he  took  Titus  with  him* 
Though  he  was  of  heathen  descent,  Paul  did  not  permit  him  to  be 
circumcised,  as  he  would  not ''  give  place  **  to  his  adversaries.  When 
Paul  had  written  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  he  sent  Titus 
to  Corinth,  so  as  to  obtain  information  of  the  state  of  the  church. 
After  Paul  had  hoped  in  vain  to  find  him  at  Troas,  2  Cor.  2:  12,  he 
met  him  in  Macedonia,  2  Cor.  7:  6.  The  notices  which  Titus  brought, 
occasioned  the  writing  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
With  this  epistle  he  sent  Titus  the  second  time  to  Corinth,  where  he 
was  to  complete  the  collections  for  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem,  which 
kad  been  before  commenced,  2  Cor.  8:  6. 16:  23.  When  Paul  was 
imprisoned  at  Borne,  Titus  had  gone  to  Dalmatia,  2  Tim.  4: 10. 

From  the  epistle  itself,  we  learn,  that  Titus  had  aided  the  apostle 
in  his  missionary  labors  in  Crete,  and  was  left  there  by  him,  in  order 
to  finish  what  was  further  needed  for  the  church,  Tit  1 : 5.  In  ch.  8: 12, 
Paul  directs  him  to  come  to  him  at  Nicopolis,  where  he  expected  ^  to 
winter.**  As  the  apostle  calls  him  his  <<  genuine  son,  accordiogto 
the  common  faith,"  it  would  appear  that  he  was  converted  by  PauL 

Ecclesiastical  tradition  makes  Titus  the  first  bish<^  of  Crete. 
Eusebius,  after  stating  in  regard  to  Timothy,  what  we  have  already 
quoted,  goes  on  to  say,  ^  As  Titus,  who  was  over  the  churches  in 
Crete."  ^  Titus  is  said  to  have  died  in  Crete,  in  his  94th  year,  and 
to  have  been  buried  there. 


Time  of  WRirriro  the  PiiSTOBAL  Epistlbs. 

First  Epi^  to  Timothy.  In  respect  to  the  time  of  the  authorship 
of  this  epistle,  different  views  have  prevailed  from  an  early  period^ 
as  it  is  difficult  to  bring  it,  in  accordance  with  the  internal  indications, 
Yritbin  the  sphere  of  Paul's  life  known  to  us.  According  to  the  no- 
tices in  the  epistle,  Paul  and  Timothy  were  together  for  a  long  time 

1  Hist  Eccl.  in.  4.  Gomp.  Hieron.  Catal.  Script  Ecd.,  Theodoret  in  1  Tim. 
HI.    Tbeopbylact,  Ftooem.  ad  Tit,  Const  Apoe.  YIL  46. 
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in  EplieBus ;  then  Paul  journeyed  to  Macedonia,  and  left  Timothy  in 
Ephesas,  to  oppose  the  false  doctrines  taught  there.  Probably  Paul 
wrote  to  him  this  epistle  from  Macedonia,  in  which  he  reminds  him 
of  his  service  in  Ephesus,  and  gives  him  the  instructions  already 
mentioned ;  for  if  he  hoped  immediately  to  return  to  Ephesus,  still 
he  might  think  that  delay  was  possible.  According  to  the  Acts,  Paul 
was  twice  in  Ephesus,  the  first  time  on  his  second  missionary  tour 
from  Antioch,  as  he  returned  from  Corinth  to  Antioch,  Acts  18:  19* 
In  the  first  instance,  he  stopped  there  but  a  short  time,  as  he  wished 
to  be  at  Jerusalem  at  the  approaching  feast  During  this  period,  we 
cannot  at  all  place  the  authorship.  Paul  was  at  Ephesus  the  second 
time,  on  his  third  missionary  tour.  He  remained  there  between  two 
and  three  years,  and,  after  the  conmiotion  caused  by  Demetrius, 
travelled  to  Macedonia  and  Greece.  Theodoret,  and  many  other  in- 
terpreters after  him,  suppose  that  Paul  wrote  the  First  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  on  this  journey  to  Macedonia,  or  in  Macedonia,  Acts  20: 1, 
2.  Still,  the  following  circumstances  are  adverse  to  this  view :  1. 
According  to  Acts  19:  20,  Paul  had  already  sent  Timothy  to  Mace- 
donia, before  Ids  own  departure  from  Ephesus.  That  Timothy,  who 
had  a  commission  to  go  to  Corinth,  1  Cor.  4: 17,  returned  to  Ephesus 
before  the  apostle  left  that  city,  as  the  latter  certainly  may  have  ex- 
pected, 1  Cor.  16: 11,  is  not  stated.  2.  When  Paul  undertook  the 
journey  to  Macedonia,  he  seems  by  no  means  to  have  designed  to 
return  immediately  to  Ephesus,  as  he  decidedly  hoped  to  do,  when 
he  wrote  the  epistle,  1  Tim.  8: 14,  for,  on  his  return  from  Greece,  he 
passed  from  Troas  without  stopping  at  Ephesus,  Acts  20:  16.  We 
must,  therefore,  if  this  theory  is  correct,  conclude  that  Paul  aftei^ 
wards  altered  the  determination  which  he  still  cherished  in  Mace- 
donia ;  yet,  of  such  alteration  there  is  not  the  smallest  trace,  but, 
according  to  1  Cor.  16:  3,  4  and  Rom.  15:  23-5,  he  had  already  de- 
signed, on  his  travels  through  Macedonia  to  Corinth,  and  then  in 
Corinth  itself,  to  travel  thence  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  Jerusalem. 
8.  According  to  2  Cor.  1: 1,  Timothy  was  with  Paul  when  the  latter 
wrote  his  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  from  Macedonia,  and  ac- 
cording to  Acts  20: 4,  he  accompanied  the  apostle  in  his  journey  from 
Corinth  to  PhilippL  Consequently  Timothy,  after  Paul's  departure 
from  Ephesus,  must  likewise  have  left  that  city,  though  the  apostle 
had  directed  him  to  remain  there  till  his  return,  which  still  can  with 
difficulty  be  supposed.  All  these  reasons  show  that  the  journey  of 
the  apostle  from  Ephesus  to  Macedonia,  mentioned  Acts  20: 1,  cannot 
be  the  same  of  which  he  speaks  1  Tim.  1:  3. 

28* 
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In  order  to  reconcile  the  aathorship  of  the  epistle  with  the  relations 
known  to  us  from  the  Acts,  some  interpreters,  particularly  Bertholdt 
and  Matthies,  have  recourse  to  Acts  20:  3-5.  They  suppose  that 
Timothy  left  Corinth  before  the  apostle,  and  then  went  to  Ephesus, 
(which  Luke  indeed  does  not  mention,)  where  he  received  the  epistle 
from  Paul.  Matthies  seeks  to  fortify  this  opinion,  by  inferring  from 
1  Tim.  1:  3,  that  Paul  had  directed  Timothy  to  go  to  JVIacedonia, 
thence  to  proceed  and  to  stop  in  Ephesus.  But  this  explanation  can- 
not in  any  manner  be  justified ;  the  passage  rather  makes  decidedly 
against  it.  But  leaving  this  out  of  the  account,  the  theory  can  be 
maintained  only  by  charging  on  Luke,  as  Bertholdt  does,  an  histori- 
cal inaccuracy.  "  I  believe,"  he  says,  "  that  Acts  20: 4,  5,  puts  us  on 
th^  right  track,  only  I  think,  at  the  same  time,  that  Luke  has  not 
given  the  account  with  entire  accuracy.  His  notice  that  Timothy 
preceded  Paul  to  Asia  Minor,  is  indeed  perfectly  correct,  but  there 
is  an  inaccuracy  in  the  account  tliat  Timothy  journeyed  in  company 
with  Sopater,  Aristarchus,  etc.,  and  with  them  awaited  Paul  at  Ti'oa& 
It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  Timothy  started  from  Cor- 
inth with  these  helpera  of  Paul,  but  that  he  took  the  dii*ect  course  to 
Ephesus."  Since  Luke  states  definitely  that  Timothy  accompanied 
the  apostle  to  Asia,  together  with  other  friends,  {(fwunvto  avr^  ix^ 
t^g  *AoiaSy)  that  Timothy  went  first  to  Troas,  and  that  Paul  met  them^ 
in  Troas,  then  has  Luke,  if  Bertholdt  is  correct,  not  only  given  an 
inaccurate,  but  an  entirely  false  account  Should  his  notice  not 
be  considered  as  a  falsification  of  the  fact,  then  we  must  suppose  that 
Paul  had  instructed  Timothy  to  go  to  Ephesus,  ete.  But  this  is  con- 
tradicted by  1  Tim.  3:  14,  since  Paul  then  had  no  intention  to  go  to 
Ephesus ;  besides,  it  is  not  conceivable  why  Paul  in  this  case  did  not 
give  his  instructions  to  Timothy  verbally,  rather  than  communicate 
them  in  writing  iminedialely  after  his  departure,  which  would  seem  the 
more  strange,  as  he  himself  would  go  to  Ephesus  forthwith.  Still 
more  untenable  are  the  hypotheses  of  Paulus,  that  the  epistle  was 
written  during  the  Apostle's  imprisonment  at  Caesarea;  of  Schneck- 
enburger,  that  it  was  written  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  mentioned 
Acts  21:  26 ;  of  Bottger,  at  Patara,  Acts  21: 1,  or  in  Miletus,  Acts 
20: 17.  Against  all  tliese  hypotheses  is  the  fact,  that  they  alike  ren- 
der necessary  an  arbitrary  handling  of  1  Tim.  1:  3. 

If  one  will  not  allow  himself  in  these  arbitrary  interpretations, 

^  Oi^Toi  V.  5,  refers  obviously  to  all  the  persons  before  named,  consequently 
aUo  to  Timothy. 
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there  then  remains  (supposing  thrit  the  Epistle  was  written  in  that 
portion  of  Paul's  life  recorded  bji  Luke  in  the  Acts),  only  the  suppo* 
sition  that  the  joumej  of  the  apostle  frcxn  Ephesus  to  Maced(Miia, 
mentioned  1  Tim.  1:  3,  when  Timofthj  was  left  behind  at  Ephesus, 
occurred  during  the  two  or  three  jean'- abode  of  Paul  in  Ephesus, 
without  being  mentioned  by  Luke*  ^Vhia  supposition,  which  Mosheim 
and  Schrader  favored,  Wieseler  (ChRNkoilogie  des  Apostolischen  Zeit* 
alters),  setting  aside  the  manifest  errors  with  which  they  connected  it, 
has  endeavored  to  prove  as  the  only  one  which  is  correct.  The  pos- 
sibility is  allowed,  that  Luke  may  have  omitted  to  mention  not  merely 
one  jouniey  of  the  apostle ;  several  passages  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians,  (1  Cor.  16:  17.  2  Cor.  2:  1.  12:  14.  13:  1,  2.  12:  21,) 
place  it  beyond  doubt,  that  Paul,  before  he  wrote  the  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians,  had  been  in  Corinth  not  once  but  twice,  though  in  the  - 
second  instance  he  stayed  but  a  short  time.  For  this  journey,  of 
which  Luke  says  nothing,  there  is  no  other  place  in  the  history  of  the 
Apostle,  except  during  his  abode  in  Ephesus  (Wies.  pp.  238  seq.), 
so  that  it  is  necessary  to  regard  the  journey  to  Macedonia  mentioned 
1  Tim.  1: 3,  as  identical  with  the  one  to  Corinth,  and  to  conclude  that 
the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy  was  written  on  this  jouniey  from  Mace- 
donia. But  there  are  several  objections  to  this  theory.  Against  the 
suggestion  that  the  organization  of  the  church  presupposed  in  the 
epistle,  as  well  as  the  requisition  that  the  intaxonog  should  not  be  a 
feeqnftogy  imply  a  longer  existence  of  the  church,  Wieseler  indeed 
remarks  that  that  journey  was  undertaken  by  the  apostle  just  before 
the  close  of  his  residence  in  Ephesus,  so  that  the  church  there  had 
been  in  existence  long  enough  to  justify  the  presupposed  organization 
and  the  requisition  in  regard  to  the  ^^ elders;"  but  this  supposition 
again  has  its  difficulty  from  the  fact  that  according*  to  it,  the  apostle 
himself  was  in  Corinth  shortly  before  he  wrote  the  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  and  that  consequently  there  could  have  boen  no  sufficient 
occasion  for  writing  to  the  church  there.  Besides,  Acts  20:  29,  80 
is  against  Wieseier's  view.  According  to  the  epistle,  lUse  doctrines 
had  already  penetrated  into  the  Ephesian  church,  but,  according  to 
the  passage  in  Acts,  Paul  describes  the  introduction  of  false  doctrines 
as  to  be  expected  in  the  future.  If  we  allow  that  the  worfs  i^^Vfiw 
avjwp  refer  not  to  the  church,  but  only  to  the  elders  asf^mbled  at 
Miletus,  still  eig  vfiag,  v.  29,  is  to  be  understood  of  the  Ephesian 
Christians  generally ;  and  assuredly  Paul,  in  his  address  to  the  elders, 
would  not  omit  to  mention  the  presence  of  false  teachers  if  he  knew 
that  the  church  were  so  seriously  threatened  by  them,  that;  he  had 
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thought  it  necessary  at  an  earlier  day  to  warn  Timothy  against  them^ 
as  he  has  done  in  his  Epistle  to  him.  Besides,  according  to  Wiese* 
ler's  view,  Paul  had  been  separated  from  Timothy  only  a  $hoTi  Hn^ 
and  after  his  return  to  Ephesus,  most  have  sent  him  forthwith  from 
that  city.  But  how  does  this  agree  with  the  entire  t^haracter  of  the 
Epistle  ?  The  instructions  whi<^  Paul  gives  to  Timothy  manifestly 
show  that  the  latter  was  to  bdbor  long  in  the  church,  and  the  more 
threatening  to  the  church  flie  false  doctrines  were,  the  more  unlikely 
it  appears  that  Paul,  so  sow  after  the  communication  of  those  instruc- 
tions, should  have  withdrawn  Timothy  from  his  labors  in  the  church. 

The  BpMe  to  Titw,  The  historical  relations  to  which  the  epistle 
points  are  these :  After  Paul  had  labored  in  Crete,  he  left  Titus  there ; 
then  he  wrote  to  him  the  epistle,  which  he  probably  sent  by  Zenaa 
and  Apollos,  Tit  8:  Id,  in  which  he  directs  him  as  soon  as  he  had 
sent  Artemas  and  Tychious  to  him,  to  hasten  himself  to  come  to  the 
Apostle  at  Nicopolis,  where  he  had  concluded  to  pass  the  winter.— 
The  Epistle  contains  nothing  definite  on  the  first  planting  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Crete,  nothing  on  the  duration  and  extent  of  thjo  Apostle'a 
hibors  there,  nothing  on  the  length  of  tune  between  the  departure  of 
the  Apostle  from  Crete  and  the  writing  of  the  epistle ;  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  Gospel  vas  not  first  preached  in  Crete  by  any  other 
apostle,  as  it  was  Paul's  maxim,  not  to  enter  into  another's  labors. 
Paul  had  probably  labored  in  Crete  some  time»  for  1:  6  presupposes 
that  when  Paul  wrote  the  epistle,  there  were  Christians  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities,  at  least  in  a  number  of  cities ;  it  is  probable  that  the 
epistle  was  written  by  Paul  not  long  after  his  departure,  for  it  could 
not  be  supposed  that  he  would  leave  his  substitute  long  without  writ- 
ten instructions ;  finally,  it  is  probable  that  Paul  had  given  Titus 
these  instructions  a  long  time  before  winter,  for  only  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  Paul  bad  allotted  a  considerable  time  to  Titus  for  labor  on 
the  island,  would  he  have  given  these  instructions. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  epistle  was  written  during  that  part  of  Paul's 
life  recorded  in  the  Acts,  then  we  may  inquire  whether  his  visit  in 
Crete  and  the  writing  of  the  epistle  took  place  before  or  ctfter  or  dw^ 
ing  his  two  or  three  years'  abode  in  Ephesus.  Each  supposition  has 
had  its  supporters. 

Those  who  place  both  the  visit  and  the  writing  previouify  to  Paul's 
residence  in  Ephesus,  fix  either  on  the  time  during  which  Paul  was 
first  in  Corinth,  Acts  18: 1 — 8,  or  while  he  was  going  firom  Corinth 
to  Ephesus,  Acts  18: 19,  or  after  he  had  passed  through  Galatia  and 
Phrygia  at  the  commencement  of  his  third  missionary  journey,  before 
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he  went  thence  to  Ephesus,  Acts  18:  23.  But  in  opposition  to  all 
these  views  alike,  is  the  circumstaoce  that  Apollos  could  not  have 
been  PauFs  helper  before  Paul's  second  visit  at  Ephesus,  Acts  18: 
24  — 19:  1,  but  as  he  is  named  as  such  in  our  epistle,  then  we  must 
suppose  that  another  Apolios  is  here  meant  —  a  supposition  which  is 
wholly  arbitrary.  Besides,  against  the^r^^  view,  according  to  which 
Paul  journeyed  from  Corinth  to  Crete,  thence  to  Nicopolis  in  EpiruSy 
Tit  3:  12,  and  thence  back  to  Corinth,  is  the  fact  that  the  second 
abode  of  Paul  in  Corinth,  mentioned  1  Cor.  16:  7.  2  Cor.  2:  1,  etc, 
could  not  have  occurred  then^  but  must  be  placed  afterwardi.  Against 
the  second  opinion  is  not  only  the  fact  that  the  journey  from  Corinth 
to  Jerusalem  was  undertaken  with  a  certain  haste,  so  that  there  was 
hardly  time  for  any  labor  in  Crete,  but  also  the  circumstance  that, 
according  to  this  view,  by  Nicopolis,  a  dty  in  Cilicia  is  meant,  when 
it  is  not  obvious  why  Paul  would  winter  there  and  not  in  Antiodu 
Against  the  third  view  is  the  fact,  that  Paul,  in  his  third  missionary 
tour,  had  chosen  Ephesus  as  the  goal  of  his  labors,  Acts  18:  21 ;  his 
labors  up  to  the  time  of  reaching  that  city  were  confined  to  ^strength* 
ening  the  dtsciples,"  Acts  18:  23.  How  would  it  accord  with  this,  if 
Paul,  instead  of  going  at  once  to  Ephesns,  had  gone  from  Phrygia  to 
Crete  and  Corinth,  and  had  there  determined  to  winter  in  Nicopolis 
in  Cilicia,  and  then  go  to  Ephesus  ? 

Less  probable  is  the  oiMni<m  that  Paul  went  to  Crete  at  the  time 
menti<med  Acts  15:  41,  and  that  later,  during  his  two  or  three  yeara^ 
abode  in  Ephesus,  wrote  the  epistle.  Against  the  former  suppositioa 
is  the  drcnmstance  that  the  definite  route  is  given  in  Acts  15: 41  and 
16: 1 ;  against  the  latter,  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  second  and  a 
part  of  the  third  missionary  journey  of  Paul  would  lie  between  the 
beginning  of  the  independent  labors  of  Titus  in  Crete  and  the  sending 
of  the  epistle  to  him. 

Some,  who  place  the  visit  and  the  writing  of  the  epistle  after  the  red* 
dence  in  Ephesus,  think  that  Paul  on  the  journey  from  Ephesus  to 
Greece  went  from  Macedonia,  vs.  1,  2,  to  Crete ;  in  that  case  Titus, 
after  finishing  his  second  mission  to  Corinth  returned  again  to  the  apoa* 
tie  in  Macedonia ;  Paul  with  him  then  made  a  journey  to  Crete ;  then 
Paul  returned  ak>ne  to  Macedonia,  then  wrote  the  epistle  from  Maoe* 
donia,  and  then  first  betook  himself  to  Corinth.  Thus  Paul,  after  he 
had  written  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  must  have  twice 
passed  Corinth  without  stopping,  yet  from  the  last  notices  which  he 
had  received  from  Corinth,  he  must  have  felt  constrained  not  to  delay 
his  journey  there.    Others  think  that  he  visited  Crete  during  hia 
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three  months'  abode  in  Greece,  Acts  20:  3.  But  these  were  winter 
months,  in  which  a  journey  to  Crete  and  back  was  not  to  be  thought 
of. 

The  third  supposition,  that  Paul  undertook  the  journey  to  Crete 
from  Ephesus,  before  his  departure  to  Macedonia,  and  from  thence 
wrote  the  epistle  to  Titus,  has  been  defended  by  Wieseler  with  great 
acuteness.  According  to  this  view,  Paul,  having  remained  something 
over  two  years  in  Ephesus,  journeyed,  through  Macedonia,  1  Tim.  1: 3, 
(namely  the  second  journey,  not  mentioned  in  Acts)  to  Corinth ;  on 
this  journey,  which  was  short,  Titus  accompanied  him ;  with  Titus  he 
went  to  Crete ;  on  his  departure  he  left  Titus  there ;  he  returned  to 
Ephesus,  and  there  wrote  the  epistle  to  Titus ;  then  he  sent  Timothy 
to  Macedonia,  directing  him  to  go  to  Corinth,  and  thereupon  wrote  our 
first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Then  he  sent  Tychicus  and  Artemas 
to  Crete,  and  directed  Titus  to  come  to  him ;  he  theretfpon  sent  Titus 
to  Corinth.  With  the  hope  of  meeting  him  in  Troas,  he  commenced 
his  journey  to  Macedonia ;  he  first  met  with  Titus,  not  in  Troas,  but 
in  Macedonia ;  he  now  sent  him  the  second  time  to  Corinth ;  after  he 
had  written  our  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  he  went  through 
Macedonia  to  Nicopolis  in  Epirus,  where  he  spent  the  first  winter 
months,  and  then  went  to  Corinth. 

But  in  opposition  to  this  theory,  the  following  reasons  may  be  ad- 
duced: 1.  If  Paul  made  his  second  journey  to  Corinth  at  the  time 
here  fixed  upon,  he  could  have  spent  upon  it  only  a  short  time ;  how 
then  is  it  conceivable,  that  he  could  at  the  same  time  have  performed 
a  missionary  labor  in  Crete  ?  2.  Paul  wrote  to  Titus,  that  he  should 
stay  in  Crete  till  he  had  sent  to  him  Tychicus  and  Artemas,  that  then 
he  should  himself  come  to  Paul  at  Nicopolis.  According  to  Wieseler, 
Paul  must  have  altered  this  plan,  for  he  caused  Titus  to  come  to  him 
at  Ephesus ;  still  it  is  hardly  conceivable,  that  the  apostle,  when  he 
had  just  committed  to  Titus  an  important  service  in  Crete,  should 
have  so  soon  withdrawn  him  from  it  8.  It  is  not  probable  that  Paul 
would  have  fixed  on  a  city  as  a  winter  residence,  in  which  he  had 
not  been  before,  and  where  he  could  not  know  what  reception  he 
should  find ;  his  determination  seems  rather  to  presuppose,  that  he 
had  already  labored  in  Nicopolis.  4.  In  I  Cor.  16:  6,  Paul  wrote 
to  the  Corinthians,  <<With  you,  perchance,  I  shall  remain,  yea 
even  tarry  through  the  winter ;"  according  to  Wieseler,  the  words 
fSQog  ifidg  are  to  be  referred  not  to  the  Corinthians  only,  but  in 
general  to  the  Christians  in  Achaia,  to  whom,  I:  2,  the  epistle  was 
directed;  since  now,  aooording  to  Tadtos,  Ann.  2,  53,  Nicopolis  in 
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Epirufl  wag  reckoned  to  Aduua,  Wieseler  suppoees  that  the  hope 
expressed  bj  the  apostle  in  that  passage  was  fulfilled ;  but  though  the 
epistle  was  not  directed  solely  to  the  church  in  Corinth,  still  it  espe- 
dallj  referred  to  that,  so  that  the  readers  would  assuredly  interpret 
those  words  only  of  an  intended  residence  of  Paul  in  Corinth,  and 
not  of  a  place  so  far  removed  from  this  dty.  That  Paul  could  not 
possibly  have  thought  of  Nicopolis,  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  when 
he  wrote  these  words,  as  Wieseler  himself  holds,  he  had  not  been  in 
Nicopolis,  but  made  known  the  gospel  there  at  a  later  time.  Paul 
conceived  of  OkruHans  only  as  the  readers  of  his  epistle,  but  not 
those  who  might  be  afterwards  converted  to  Christianity*  FinaUy, 
if  Augustus  extended  the  name  Achaia  even  to  £pirus,  it. does  not 
follow  that  in  common  usage,  Nicopolis  was  considered  as  lying  in 
Achaia.  Besides,  Paul,  according  to  Wieseler,  did  not  carry  out  the 
plan  mentioned  Tit  8: 18,  since  he  remained  in  Nicopolis  only  two 
winter  months ;  and  thus  must  have  travelled  to  Corinth  in  the  midst 
of  winter.  Though  some  subordinate  circumstances  may  favor  Wie« 
seler's  view,  and  give  an  air  of  probability  to  it,  as  that  Apollos  was 
with  Paul  in  Ephesus,  1  Cor.  16:  12.  Tit.  8: 18,  still  the  correctness 
of  the  view  can,  thereby,  by  no  means  be  shown. 

Second  EpittU  to  Timothy.  From  the  epistle  we  learn  that  it  was 
written  by  the  Apostle,  when  he  was  imprisoned)  and  written  in  Rome, 
1:  8, 12,  16,  17,  etc.  The  New  Testament  Inentions  only  one  im- 
prisonment of  the  Apostle  in  Rome.  We  Art  then  to  inquire,  whether 
it  was  during  this  period,  that  the  epistle  iiras  written.  Since  Timo- 
thy was  with  Paul  when  he  wrote  the  epistles  to  the  Colossians, 
Philippians,  and  to  Philemon,  theh  our  epistle  must  have  been  writ- 
ten to  Timothy  either  he/ore  or  after  those  epistles.  According  to  the 
more  common  opinion,  it  was  written  before  ;  but  this  is  contradicted 
not  only  by  the  entire  tone  of  it,  but  by  the  following  particular  dates : 
1.  In  Acts  27: 2,  Luke  expressly  names  Aristarchus,  besides  himself, 
as  the  companion  of  Paul  to  Rome ;  when  the  epistles  to  the  Colos- 
sians and  Philemon  were  written,  Aristarchus  was  still  with  him ; 
but  when  our  epistle  was  composed,  he  was  not  with  Paul.  2.  At 
the  time  the  two  epistles  were  written,  Demas  was  with  Paul,  but 
when  he  wrote  to  Timothy,  he  had  forsaken  him,  ^  having  loved  the 
present  world ;"  one  might  indeed  say  that  at  the  time  of  the  writing 
of  the  two  epistles,  he  had  penitently  returned  to  Paul,  but  this  would 
be  a  very  improbable  hypothesis.  8.  According  to  2  Tim.  4:  ff,  Paul 
apprehended  the  end  of  his  life  to  be  very  near ;  on  this  account 
clearly  he  desired  Timothy  to  come  to  him  immediately ;  in  the  other 
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^pisdefl  written  during  the  imprisonment  recorded  in  Acta,  he  nowhem 
fcpresentfl  his  situation  as  having  been  eariier  more  afflictive  and  later 
more  favorable  as  he  docs  in  the  second  Epistle  to  Timothy ;  now  If  the 
imprisonment  closed  with  the  death  of  the  Apostle,  then  it  is  manifest^ 
more  probable  that  the  martyrdom  took  plaxse  immediately  after  this 
epistle  was  written,  than  immediately  after  the  authorship  of  the  others. 
If  he  second  theory,  that  our  epistle  was  written  later  than  the  three 
referred  to  [during  the  imprisonment  mentioned  in  Acts],  has  been 
particularly  advocated  by  Wieseler.   But  several  objections  lie  against 
this.     First,  the  passage,  2  Tim.  4: 18,  is  adverse.    Paul  could  have 
left  the  cloak,  together  with  the  books  and  parchments  at  Troas  only 
during  his  third  missionary  tour.    Now  it  would  be  singular  that  he 
should  first  wish  to  obtain  these  articles  after  the  lapse  of  something 
like  five  years,  for  that  he  had  left  them  with  Carpus  for  his  special 
use,  is  an  hypothesis  which  has  nothing  in  its  favor,  but  rather  the 
word  cbtihnop  against  It.   Still  more  decidedly  adverse  is  the  passage, 
2  Tim.  4:  20.    An  unbiassed  reader  would  gather  nothing  else  from  it, 
than  that  Paul  journeyed  from  Corinth,  Erastus  stayed  behind  in 
Corinth,  and   Paul,  on  his  departure  from  Miletus,   left  Trophi- 
tous  there  sick.     Since  now  Paul  on  his  journey  from  Caesarea  to 
Rome,  was  neither  in  Corinth,  nor  in  Miletus,  so  the  Journey  here 
spoken  of  could  be  only  the  journey  which  the  apostle  made  before 
his  imprisonment  in  Jerusalem.     But  how  can  it  be  supposed  that 
Paiil  should  have  made  mention  for  the  first  time  of  these  circum- 
stances to  Timothy,  in  a  written  form  ^ve  years  afterguards,  though 
Timothy,  within  this  interval,  had  been  with  Paul  ?  In  order  to  deprive 
this  passage   of  its    weight,  Wieseler  supposes   that  it  is  to  be 
understood  of  Paul's  experience  as  a  prisoner.     Trophimus,  says 
Wieseler,  was  not  left  at  Miletus  by  Paul  on  his  missionary  journey, 
for  according  to  Acts  21:  29,  he  was  with  Paul  in  Jerusalem.     Paul 
embarked  in  a  ship  sailing  to  Adramyttium  near  Troas.     In  this  he 
sailed  to  Myra  in  Lycia,  and  there  went  aboard  another,  sailing  direct 
to  Italy.     Trophimus  accompanied  him  to  Myra ;  there,  on  account 
of  his  sickness,  he  left  him  and  went  in  the  Adramyttium  ship  to 
Miletus,  where  he  would  remain  as  his  conjectured  home.     But  &s\d6 
from  the  artificial  character  of  this  hypothesis,  and  the  infeiftcb^iss  at 
least  in  which  it  involves  the  language  of  the  itpostlfe,  all  this,  if  it 
actually  so  occurred,  tuust^havfe  been  necessarily  known  a  long  timd 
to  Timothy,  who  had  been  with  Paul  in  Rome,  and  so  much  the  more, 
if,  with  Wieseler,  we  suppose,  that  Paul  wished  to  take  Trophimus  to 
Rome  that  he  might  be  a  witness  for  him  against  his  Jewish  acenserSi 
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The  idea  thftt  the  emphasis  is  to  be  laid  on  the  words  TVophimus  and 
siekj  and  that  Paul  by  that  would  remind  Timothj  only  of  the  nckness 
of  Trophimus,  which  might  still  hinder  him  from  coming  to  Rome,  is 
an  unsatisfactory  artifice,  since  the  whole  sentence  involves  nothing 
less  than  a  wish  to  remind  Timothy  of  the  facts.  Wieseler  thinks 
that  £rastns  was  an  important  witness  for  Paul,  whom  he  had  sent 
for  to  come  to  Rome,  summoned  either  through  Timothy,  or  Onesi- 
phorus,  but  that,  notwithstanding,  he  remained  in  Corinth,  and  that 
h  was  this,  which  Paul  now  communicated  to  Timothy ;  but  of  such 
a  summons  there  is  not  the  smallest  trace.  Besides,  v.  20  has  not  at 
all  the  position  which  it  would  probably  have  if  it  were  written  in 
'relation  to  the  judicial  proceedings.  'These  are  referred  to  in  vs.  16, 
17.  If  the  notices  in  v.  20,  refer  to  the  same  things,  they  must  have 
been  placed  in  connection  with  vs.  16, 17 ;  but  they  are  wholly  sepa- 
rated by  the  salutation  in  v.  19.  On  the  other  hand,  they  stand  in 
immediate  connection  with  the  direction  to  Timothy  to  hasten  to  him 
before  winter.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  vs.  20,  21,  stand  in  a 
like  relation  to  each  other  as  vs.  9,  10.  Timothy  supposed  that  De- 
mas,  Crescens  and  Titus  were  with  Paul  in  Rome ;  Paul  now  informs 
him  that  they  had  led  him ;  he  conjectured  that  Erastus  and  Tro* 
phimus  had  accompanied  Paul  to  Rome ;  Paul  now  tells  him  that 
they  had  not  So  the  whole  stands  in  a  simple,  natural  connection. 
Thus  the  epistle  cannot  have  been  written  by  the  Apostle  after  the 
writing  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians,  etc.  during  that  imprisonment 
in  Rome,  of  which  the  Acts  makes  mention. 

From  the  above  considerations,  it  is  evident,  that  these  thi-ee  epis- 
tles could  not  have  been  written  in  the  part  of  Paul's  life  described 
in  the  Acts ;  and  in  spite  of  the  opposing  difficulties,  should  it  be 
thought  not  absolutely  impossible,  that  one  or  another  of  them  might 
have  been  written  in  the  period  in  question,  still,  the  fact  is  of  pecu- 
liar weight,  that  the  placing  of  the  authorship  in  that  period  is  alike 
difficult  in  respect  to  eM  the  three  epistles^  and  to  accomplish  the  same, 
more  or  less  improbable  and  artificial  combinations  are  necessary. 
Besides,  the  events  and  circumstances  in  the  life  of  the  Apostle,  which 
are  presupposed  ia  iheee  epistles,  are  certainly  omitted  in  the  Acts, 
which  is  not  the  case,  in  general,  of  any  other  of  Paul's  epistles* 
Still,  if  one  wholly  dissents  from  the  above,  there  are  other  weighty 
reasons,  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  epistles  themselves,  adverse 
to  the  theory  in  question.  If  we  look  at  the  contents  of  the  three 
epistles,  we  find  that  in  all  alike,  an  attack  is  made  on  certain  false 
teachers.  These  are  of  an  entirely  difierent  kind  from  those  with 
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whom  Paul  had  to  do  in  the  epistles  to  the  Bomaaa  aad  Gabtiaoai 
thej  are  like  those  who  are  opposed  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossiaiii 
-'Sach  false  teachers  as  could  have  <»iginated  onljr  at  a  later  period. 
Paul,  also,  in  his  address  to  the  Ephesian  elden  at  AOletnSp  spealm 
of  the  i4>pearBnce  of  such  teachers  in  the  chnrch  as  something  fatnxe. 
Christianity  most  hare  already  become  a  powerful  principle  before 
such  a  mixing  of  the  Chrisdan  element  with  the  oriental-Jewish 
speculation^  as  is  shown  in  those  false  teachers,  could  hare  taken 
place.  If  we  look  at  the  form  of  the  three  epistles  and  their  peculiar 
diction,  we  And  that  the  coloring  is  manifestly  different  from  that  of 
the  other  Pauline  epistles. 

According  to  Wieseler's  theory,  which,  aside  from  this,  has  the 
most  probability  in  its  favor,  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy  was  written 
between  the  first  and  the  second  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  after 
that  to  the  Galatians  and  before  that  to  the  Romans.  But  it  cannot 
be  denied  from  an  unprejudiced  examination,  that  the  entire  mode  of 
exhibiti<m  in  the  epistles  is  adverse  to  such  a  view.  Whoever  esti« 
mates,  not  simply  the  external  relations,  but  the  nature,  the  internal 
evidence,  must  consider  it  impossible,  that  Paul  could  have  written 
the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy  at  the  same  time  in  which  he  wroto  the 
other  epistles  alluded  to.  Besides,  the  character  peculiar  to  this 
epistle  is  entirely  like  that  of  the  other  two  pastoral  epistles.  The 
inward  connection  between  them  is  at  least  as  great,  if  it  is  not  greater, 
than  that  between  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  and  the  Ephesiana. 
If  one  is  compelled,  on  account  of  this  relationship,  to  place  the  author- 
ship of  these  two  at  the  same  time,  then  we  must  certainly  come  to 
the  same  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  pastoral  epistles.  According  to 
Wieseler,  indeed,  there  was  no  long  interval  between  the  first  Epistle 
to  Timothy  and  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  though  the  first  to  the  Corinth- 
ians is  to  be  placed  between  them,  which  still  is  attended  with  much 
difiiculty ;  but  the  second  to  Timothy  which  has  entirely  the  same 
character  with  the  first,  is  put  more  than  five  years  later,  during  which 
time  not  only  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  and  that  to  the 
Romans,  but  also  those  to  the  Ephesians,  Colossians,  etc.  were  writ- 
ten I  To  rend  from  one  another  things  so  relate^,  cannot  possibly  be 
justified. 

As  a  result,  it  stands  sure,  1.  that  all  three  epistles  belong  to  one 
and  the  same  period  in  the  life  of  the  Apostle,  and  2.  that  this  period 
cannot  fall  in  that  section  of  the  Apostle's  life,  which  is  known  to  ua 
by  the  Acts,  and  by  the  rest  of  Paul's  epistles.  The  writing  of  them 
must,  accordingly,  belong  to  a  later  portion  of  his  life*    But  this  ia 
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poenble  onljon  flie  grmnid  that  Panl  was  iterated  ftom  the  Bomaa 
impriaoiiAeiit  related  by  Luke,  and  was  sobscqnentlj  imprisoned  in 
Rome. 

The  notice  in  the  Acts  cannot  be  made  to  hold  good  against  the 
historical  probabilitj  of  a  liberation  and  subsequent  imprisonment, 
ranee  Uie  martyr-death  of  the  Apostle  at  the  dose  of  the  imprisonment 
mentioned  bj  LuIec  is  not  less  an  hypothesis  than  the  liberation.  We 
must  rescHTt  to  the  statements  of  the  ancient  church  fathers.  Still,  it 
is  not  to  be  overiooked,  that  they  give  only  a  few  notices  respecting 
ft^  apostles.  Not  so  much  an  historical,  as  a  parenetical  or  doctrinal 
interest  lies  at  the  basis  of  their  writings.  They  looked  at  existing 
needs,  and  only  occasionally  at  post  facts.  Hence  we  cannot  wonder 
Sf  they  communicate  only  a  few  facts  in  regard  to  Paul,  and  those 
few  only  in  the  form  of  hints. 

The  first  dear  and  definite  notice  that  Panl  was  liberated  from  the 
imprisonment  mentioned  by  Luke,  is  found  in  Ensebius,  Hist.  Ecd. 
22,  22,  and  is  as  follows :  ^  Then  (namely,  after  the  lapse  of  the  two 
years,  mentioned  Acts  28:  80)  after  pleading  his  cause,  the  Apostle 
is  reported  to  have  gone  again  on  the  ministry  of  preaching,  and  that 
having  come  a  second  time  to  the  same  dty,  he  finished  his  course 
by  martyrdom  under  him  [Nero].  While  he  was  in  bonds,  he  wrote 
his  second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  signifying  at  the  same  time  his  first 
defence,  and  his  impending  death.'*  ^  Still,  the  testimony  of  Eusebins 
has  not  remained  unassailed.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  invalidate 
It,  1st,  because  Eusebius  himself  does  not  rely  on  competent  vouchers, 
but  only  on  the  report,  Xo/o^*,  and  2nd,  because  his  conviction  of  the 
correctness  t^  this  report  rests  only  on  the  second  Epistle  to  Timothy 
itself,  and  particularly  on  his  interpretation  of  2  Tim.  4: 16, 17.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Eusebius,  by  the  phrase, 
luiyiig  ixBif  never  denotes  an  uncertain  and  doubtful  report  or  myth, 
appearing  only  occasionally,  but  rather,  the  general,  prevalent  con- 
Tiction,  as  such,  so  that  it  appears  from  his  testimony,  if  nothing  more, 
that  at  his  time,  the  view  generally  prevailed  that  Paul  was  set  at 
liberty  from  that  imprisonment  Since  now  Eusebius  met  with  this 
account,  so  the  conation  of  the  second  epistle  was  a  proof  to  him, 
that  it  was  written  in  the  second  imprisonment  in  Rome,  indicated  by 
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the  tradition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  assertion,  that  Ensehins  infer- 
red the  liberation  and  subsequent  imprisonment  onlj  from  the  seccxid 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  is  without  foundation  and  is  in  opposition  to  the 
words  of  Eusebius.  The  circumstance  that  Eusebius  adduces  no  tes- 
timony from  an  older  church  writer  for  the  truth  of  that  tradition^ 
may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  there  was  no  witness ;  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  no  opposing  testimony  was  known  to 
him.  In  favor  of  the  truth  of  that  tradition,  there  appear,  if  not 
direct,  yet  indirect  proofs,  and  that  too  of  an  earlier  time. 

First,  the  passage  in  the  first  epistle  of  Clemens  Bomanns  to  the 
Corinthians,  c.  v.  The  text  of  the  Cod.  Alex.,  the  only  remaining 
text,  as  amended  by  the  editor,  Junius,  is :  ^  Through  zeal  Paul  re- 
ceived the  reward  of  patience .    Having  been  a  preacher  in  the 

east  and  in  the  west,  he  obtained  the  excellent  reward  of  his  faith. 
Having  taught  righteousness  through  the  whole  world,  and  even  to 
the  boundary  of  the  west,  having  come  and  testified  before  governor^ 
so  he  was  released  from  the  world."  ^  Wieseler  remains,  that  on 
the  supposition  that  the  text  so  restored  is  the  actual  original  of  Cle- 
ment, only  the  extreme  west  may  be  understood  by  xi^iui  t^  dv- 
(Tco)^,  since,  he  thinks,  that  Clement  could  have  so  written,  even  if  he 
knew  only  of  the  Apostle's  residence  in  Rome — and  not  in  Spain. 
In  proof  he  relies  on  Rom.  10:  18.  But  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked 
that  these  words  are  cited  from  the  Old  Testament ;  at  the  same  time 
they  answer  PauFs  object,  since  to  him  Rome  was  the  city  represent- 
ing the  west  Entirely  analogous  is  the  passage.  Acts  2:  5,  where 
Luke  says  that  Jews  were  present  at  the  Pentecost  "  from  every  nar 
tion  under  heaven,"  and  afterwards  he  names  the  Romans  as  the 
representatives  of  all  the  western  nations,  (not  indeed,  as  Wieseler 
thinks,  "  as  the  farthest  people  of  the  west")  These  passages  show» 
indeed,  that  Clement's  phrases,  ^'m  the  east  and  in  the  west,"  and  the 
"  whole  world,"  do  not  necessarily  point  to  countries  beyond  Rome. 
But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  expression,  %\ju  ini]  to  ri{)iia  rijg  dvcemg. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  show  that  Rome,  in  the  view  of  the  orientals,, 
lay  at  the  utmost  boundary  of  the  west ;  how  much  less  would  this  be 
the  case  in  the  view  of  the  occidentals  ?  But  it  jfi  wholly  impossible 
that  a  man  who  lived  in  Rome  itself,  and  thence  wrote  these  words, 
could  have  thought  of  Rome  by  that  expression.    Besides,  the  posi- 

^  Jid  tijlor  [6]  Ilavko^  iVrc^m^  fipafitSov  [IWcc;t]^^-~t  ^*i  [t'cm^]^* 
V09  iv  r|7  dtmoXfi  nai  iv  [rigf]  (Wc*,  r^  yevratoy  rijg  n^jreatg  avtov  nliot  Utt-^ 
fify  •  d$iuuoavr9fl'  iM^as  *6Xoy  rov  noofiov  u[id  inl]  x6  rfyfta  r^  ^vo6<i»g  Hd^ 
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turn  of  these  words  gives  them  a  special  emphasis;  if  Clement  had 
not  intended  to  refer  to  cooatries  beyond  Bome,  he  would  assuredly 
have  been  content  with  the  expressions  first  used,  as  these  would 
have  perfectly  indicated  the  labors  oi  the  Apostle  in  the  west, 
and  consequently  in  Borne.  Accordingly,  if  this  passage  is  rightly 
restored  by  Junius,  it  bears  decided  testimony  in  favor  of  a  journey 
of  the  apostle  to  Spain ;  yet,  certainly  not  for  a  course  of  labor 
there ;  this  rather  seems  to  be  excluded  by  the  use  of  the  simple 
ik^dr.  But  Wieseler  doubts  the  correctness  of  this  restoration  of 
the  text,  since  he  believes  that  the  original  text  was  not  xoi  in\  to 
^egfutj  etc,  but  xai  vno  to  rigfut,  etc,  and  the  translation  would  be, 
^  afler  he  had  taught  righteousness  through  the  whole  world,  and  had 
itppeared  before  the  supreme  power  of  the  West,  and  had  testified  before 
the  rulers,"  etc  That  to  teg/ia  may  mean  the  sovereignty  and 
even  the  highest  imperial  authority,  is  certainly  granted;  but 
with  this  meaning,  the  words  vno  —  igxea^ai  do  not  well  accord ; 
besides,  in  opposition  to  this  conjecture  and  its  explanation,  is  the 
fiu^  that  thereby  the  highest  imperial  authority  would  be  designated 
only  as  that  of  the  West,  while  its  power  likewise  extended  over  the 
East.  Certainly  Clement,  who,  according  to  Wiescler's  own  expres- 
sion, ^sounded  a  panegyric  on  Paul,"  could  have  by  no  means  de- 
scribed that  highest  authority  in  so  limited  a  manner;  he  would 
certainly,  if  he  had  understood  to  tigiM  in  that  sense,  have  not 
merely  added  t^s  dvasfog,  but,  in  conformity  to  fact,  t^g  dvatol^g  %ci 
tijg  Hficsmg.  So-  the  restitution  of  the  text  by  Junius,  must  stand,  and 
it  must  be  granted  that  Clement  in  this  passage  actually  refers  to  a 
journey  of  the  Apostle  to  Spain. 

The  second  passage  is  found  in  the  Canon  of  Muratori,  formed 
about  A.  D.  170,  ^  Acta  autem  onmium  apostolorum  sub  uno  libro 
scribta  sunt.  Lucas  obtime  Theophile  comprindit,  quia  sub  praesen- 
tia  ejus  singula  gerebantor,  sicuti  et  semote  passionem  Petri  evidenter 
declarat,  sed  profectionem  Pauli  ab  urbe  ad  Spaniam  proficiscentis." 
That  these  words  contain  a  contradiction  of  the  position  that  Paul 
made  a  journey  to  Spain,  is  by  no  means  the  fact ;  for  if  it  is  probsr 
ble,  as  Wieseler  correctly  supposes,  that  after  profidsoentis  the  word 
omitiit  has  fallen  out,  then  the  fragmentist  would  only  say,  that  Luke 
did  not  mention  that  journey,  but  he  does  not  say  that  it  did  not  occur, 
or  that  it  was  doubtful,  or  was  controverted.  But  however  these 
words  may  be  explained,  so  much  stands  irrefutable,  that  that  journey 
was  a  matter  of  tradition  at  the  time  the  fragmentist  wrote. 

If  it  appears  from  these  passages,  that  tradition  preserved  the 
29* 
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knowledge  of  a  journey  of  the  Apostle  to  Spain,  (not  of  labors  there,) 
then  the  liberation  from  the  imprisonment  in  Rome  mentioned  by 
Luke,  would  fall  in  with  this  tradition  (confirmed  by  the  Xoyog  ijju 
of  Eusebius,)  since  that  journey  could  take  place  only  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  Paul  was  liberated.  As  no  dedsive  argument  can  be 
urged  against  the  truth  of  this  tradition,  by  which  its  impossibility, 
or  even  improbability  can  be  shown,  then  the  result  may  be  rightfully 
used  in  settling  the  time  in  which  our  Epistles  were  written.  For,  if 
in  the  life  of  Paul  up  to  his  first  imprisonment  in  Rome,  no  fit  time 
can  be  found  in  which  to  place  their  authorship,  and  if,  at  the  same 
time,  the  authorship  of  the  three  must  necessarily  belong  to  one  and 
the  same  time  in  the  life  of  the  Apostle,  (while  the  contents  of  the 
epistles  point  to  a  late  period,)  then  the  supposition  is  authorized 
that  the  epistles  were  written  after  the  imprisonment  mentioned  in 
Acts ;  the  first  to  Timothy  and  that  to  Titus  in  the  interval  between 
the  two  imprisonments,  and  tbe  second  to  Timothy  during  this  second 
imprisonment  This  view,  which  presupposes  the  genuineness  of  the 
epistles,  is  the  only  tenable  one,  according  to  the  foregoing  investi- 
gation, and  hence  it  has  been  received  in  the  most  recent  times  by 
the  defenders  of  the  authenticity,  except  Matthies  and  Wiescler. 

If  now  we  suppose,  as  can  hardly  be  doubted  afler  Wieseler^s  in- 
quiries, that  Paul  first  came  to  Rome  in  the  spring  of  A.  D.  61,  then 
the  epistles  were  not  written — as  the  imprisonment  lasted  somewhere 
about  two  years  —  till  after  the  spring  of  63.  The  time,  however, 
may  probably  be  determined  more  exactly.  In  the  summer  of  64, 
Rome  was  burnt  at  the  instigation  of  Nero ;  a  general  persecution 
of  the  Christians  was  'connected  with  it.  Since  in  the  epistles  there 
is  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  these  events,  it  is  very  probable  that 
they  were  written  before  these  events,  and  that  the  martyrdom 
of  the  Apostle,  which  is  sufficiently  vouched  for  by  tradition,^  took 
place  either  before,  or  at  the  latest,  during  that  persecution.  Since  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Apostle's  first  defence  would  have  ter- 
minated so  favorably  for  him,  as  is  mentioned  2  Tim.  4: 17,  if  it  had 

^  Tlie  tradition  which  testifies  to  the  manner  of  his  death — beheading  by  a 
sword — conflicts,  it  is  thought,  with  the  yiew,  that  he  was  put  to  death  in  &at 
I)ereecution.  Bat  this  is  by  no  means  the  case,  since  we  are  not  informed  that 
this  kind  of  capital  infliction  was  not  in  use  at  that  time.  Allowing  that  it  is 
improbable  that  the  mode  of  his  death  by  beheading  was  an  indulgence  to  faif, 
rights  as  a  Roman  citiien,  stiU  there  may  have  been  other  reasons  which  are 
unknown  to  us.  That  Paul  was  beheaded  towards  the  end  of  Nero's  reign,  A. 
I).  67  or  68,  has  no  sure  support  in  tradition.  Had  his  labors,  after  his  first  im- 
prisonment, lasted  so  long,  tradition  would  have  presenred  some  notice  of  it 
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been  made  after  the  barniiig  of  the  city,  then  this  defence  is  probably 
to  be  placed  before  the  burning,  somewhere  about  July,  64.  If  these 
oonjectures  are  correct,  then  it  is  the  interval  between  the  spring  of 
63  and  the  summer  of  64,  in  which  the  pastoral  epistles  were  writ^ 
ten,  and  in  which  the  events  took  place,  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
epistles  as  belonging  to  the  same  time.  This  interval  was  indeed 
short,  but  not  too  short  They  may  have  happened  in  the  following 
order.  In  the  spring  of  63,  Paul  departed  from  Rome,  landed  in 
Crete,  where  he  staid  some  time,  and  then  1^  Titus  there ;  he  then 
went  to  Ephesus,  where  he  met  Timothy.  After  he  had  stayed  here 
a  short  time,  he  travelled  to  Macedonia.  From  hence  he  wrote  the 
first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  and  somewhat  later,  after  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  to  "winter"  at  Nicopolis  in  Epirus,  he  wrote  the 
Epistle  to  Titus,  to  whom  he  communicated  that  conclusion.  After 
he  had  passed  the  winter  in  that  city,  he  returned,  near  the  end  of  it, 
to  Ephesus.  Without  stopping  here,  he  went  through  Miletus,  where 
he  left  Trophimus  sick,  to  Corinth.  Without  taking  Erastus  with 
him  from  this  place,  as  he  hoped,  he  sailed  to  Spain.  Unknown  cir- 
cumstances induced  him  to  leave  Spain  immediately  for  Rome.  Per- 
haps he  was  apprehended  in  Spiun,  and  taken  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome. 
Thus  he  might  have  reached  Rome  in  May  or  June ;  at  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  his  first  defence  might  have  been  made.  Immediately, 
he  wrote  the  second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  and  then  suffered  martyr- 
dom, either  before  or  shortly  after  the  conflagration. 


Genuineness  —  External  Evidence. 

The  external  evidence  in  favor  of  the  genuineness  of  the  three 
pastoral  epistles,  is  very  decisive.  Eusebius  reckons  them  among 
the  Homologownenay  since  not  the  smallest  doubt  of  their  genuineness 
prevailed  in  the  Catholic  church.  They  are  found  as  Paulme  epis- 
tles not  only  in  the  Canon  of  Muratori  and  in  the  Pesheto,  but  are 
repeatedly  cited  as  such  by  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria.  If  they  are  not  expressly  quoted  by  the  earlier  church 
fathers,  yet  by  allusions,  hints,  or  at  least  reminiscences,  they  seem 
not  to  have  been  less  known  to  them  than  the  other  Pauline  epistles. 
Clement  of  Rome  uses  the  word  evcr/j^eut,  so  common  in  the  pastoral 
epistles,  to  denote  ^  godliness."  In  his  first  Epistle  to  Corinthians, 
ch.  ii,  he  writes,  '^  ready  to  every  good  work,"  see  Tit  3: 1.  Ignatins,  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Magnesians,  ch.  viii :  ^  Be  not  led  away  with  strange 
doctrines,  neither  with  old  fables,  which  are  unprofitable,*^  1  Tim.  1: 
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4^  Tit  8:  9.  Some  places  in  Toljcarp^s  epistles,  lisye  a  Terj  strik- 
ing oorrespondenoey  e.  g^  ^The  beginning  of  all  evils  is  the  love  of 
monej ;  knowing,  then,  that  we  bnraght  nothing  into  the  world,  and 
have  nothing  to  carry  oat,  let  ns  be  armed  with  the  annor  of  rigfat- 
eonsness,"  1  Tim.  6:  7,  10.  Josdn,  in  his  DiaL  C.  Trjph.  47,  copies 
the  words,  Tit  3: 4,  "^  the  kindness  and  philanthropy  of  God."  There 
are,  abo,  allasions  or  quotations  more  or  less  direct  in  Hegesippns, 
Theophilos  of  Antioch,  and  Anthenagoras. 

But,  with  the  Gnostic  heretics,  these  epistles  shared  a  different 
fate.  That  they  are  not  found  in  Mardon's  Canon,  does  not  prove 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  their  existence.  Jerome,  in  the  Introductioit 
to  his  Commentary  on  Titus,  charges  him  and  the  other  heretics  with 
having  arbitrarily  rejected  them.  It  is  well  known  how  cs^ricioasly 
Mardon  treated  some  of  the  New  Testament  writings  admitted  by 
him  as  genuine.  It  is  in  entire  harmony  with  this,  when  he  excludes 
from  the  Canon,  epistles  that  so  decidedly  war  against  the  Gnostic 
errors.  The  reason  why  Tatian  receives  the  Epistle  to  Titiis,  as 
genuine,  while  he  rejects  those  to  Timothy,  may  be  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  heretical  teachers  are  more  definitely  named  as  Jewish  in 
Titus  than  in  Timothy. 

Since  the  time  of  Tatian,  the  genuineness  of  these  epistles  was 
not  doubted  tiU  the  beginning  of  this  century.  J.  £.  C.  Schmidt  so^ 
gested  doubts  in  regard  to  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy ;  Schleierma- 
cher,  1807,  decidedly  rejected  it,  but  received  the  other  two.  The 
first  epistle  was  defended  by  Planck,  Wegscheider  and  Beckhaus. 
Eichhom  then  attacked  the  genuineness  of  all  three,  in  which  he  was 
followed,  though  with  some  wavering,  by  DeWette,  in  his  Introduction 
to  the  New  Testament,  1826.  While  De  Wette's  criticism  was  rather 
of  a  negative  kind,  Eichhom  sought  to  prove  that  the  epistles  were 
written  by  a  disciple  of  Paul.  Schott,  1830,  very  arbitrarily  de- 
.  scribes  Luke  as  the  author.  The  epistles  have  been  defended  with 
more  or  less  ability,  partly  in  special  treatises,  partly  in  works  of  a 
more  general  kind,  by  Hug,  Bertholdt,  Feilmoser,  Guerike,  Bohl, 
Curtius,  Eling,  Heidenreich,  Mack,  and  others.  Banr,  Tubingen, 
1835,  supposes  that  they  originated  at  the  time  of  the  Mardon 
heretics,  from  an  author,  who,  without  being  able  to  rid  himself  of 
Gnostic  notions,  was  in  the  interest  of  the  Pauline  party,  and  put  his 
attacks  on  the  Gnostic  errors  into  the  mouth  of  PauL  Banmgarten, 
Bottger,  Matthies,  and  others,  have  refuted  Baur.  Even  De  Wette 
does  not  accord  with  him,  but,  in  his  Commentary,  1844,  thinks  that 
the  epistles  were  written  near  the  end  of  the  first  centnzy. 
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OsNciNENSfis — Iktebnal  Eyidkkcs* 
The  genuinenees  of  the  Epistles  has  been  assailed  mainlj  on  thiee 
grounds: 

I.  The  historical  difficulty  affixing  on  anj  time  in  Paul's  life  when 
thej  could  have  been  written.  But  this  difficulty  presupposes  that  a 
liberation  of  the  Apostle  from  his  imprisonment  at  Borne,  mentioned 
in  ActSy  did  not  take  place.  But  since  it  has  been  shown  that  this 
presupposition  is  not  well  founded,  the  difficulty  falls  to  the  ground. 

II.  The  introduction  of  some  points,  which  indicate  a  later  age 
than  the  apostolic    These  are  three  in  number. 

1.  The  heretics  attacked  in  all  three  of  the  epistles. 

The  passages  in  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  which  refer  direcUy 
to  the.  heretics,  are  1:  8,  4,  6,  7, 19.  4: 1-7.  6: 3  seq.,  20.  The  here- 
tics are  characterized  in  these  passages  as  follows :  They  favored  the 
emanation  theory ;  they  put  believers  under  the  yoke  of  laws,  partico* 
larly  in  respect  to  certain  kinds  of  food,  and  also  marriage ;  they 
were  given  to  a  tiresome  love  of  disputing,  and  thereby  boasted  of  a 
special  knowledge ;  they  made  use  of  their  supposed  godliness  as  a 
doak  to  gain  earthly  possessions.  Besides,  the  passages  1: 17.  2: 4^ 
5,  15.  3:  16.  4:  10.  6:  15, 16,  seem  to  stand  in  opposition  to  the  here- 
tics. If  this  be  the  case,  then  their  theology  did  not  embrace  the 
absolute  idea  of  the  Divine  Being,  which  well  agrees  with  the  ema- 
nation theory ;  they  denied  the  universality  of  the  Divine  grace  in 
regard  to  salvation,  as,  perhaps,  they  referred  it  only  to  a  class  of 
mankind,  the  ^  spiritual,'*  fivevfianxoi ;  they  favored  Docetism,  since 
they  rejected  the  truth  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  and  viewed 
the  tixpoyovia  of  women  as  something  in  itself  to  be  rejected,  which 
would  accord  specially  with  their  prohibition  of  marriage,  and  in  gen- 
eral with  their  view  of  the  nature  of  matter.  Less  definite  is  the 
second  epistle  to  Timothy  in  regard  to  the  heretics.  The  passages 
are  2: 16-23.  4:  6-9,  13.  4:  4,  and  perhaps  2:  8.  Only  one  peculiar- 
ity is  brought  out,  namely,  that  they  maintained  that  the  resurrec- 
tion was  already  past,  which  was  in  manifest  opposition  to  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  In  the  epistle  to  Titus,  the 
heretics  are  referred  to  in  1: 10, 11, 14, 16.  3:  9, 10.  The  character- 
istics perfectly  agree  with  those  in  1  Timothy,  except  that  here  the^ 
Judaizing  element  is  particularly  prominent,  since  the  |w^o^  are  de- 
scribed as  Jewish,  and  the  fcaj^oi  as  of  the  law. 

It  is  manifest  that  these  heretics  are  wholly  different  from  the 
Judaizers,  whom  Paul  attacks  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatiaos  and 
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Bomans,  for  if  both  were  characterised  by  a  ^legal**  spirit  at  war 
with  the  CTangelical  life,  yet  the  one  class  were  entirely  different  from 
the  other.  The  ^tegai"  spirit  oi  the  heretics  of  the  pastoral  epistles, 
not  only  went  beyond  the  Mosaic  law,  but  had  a  difierent  ground  from 
that  of  the  Judaisers.  Its  quality  is  indeed  not  fbrmaUy  stated  in  the 
pastoral  episfles,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  lay  in  its  ftntastic^ 
apecttlative  themeson  the  being  of  God  and  his  relalioa  to  the  wmrld. 
These  heretics  more  resemble  those  attadced  in  the  EfNstle  to  the 
Colossians,  than  they  do  the  Judaizers.  There  is  no  sufficient  ground 
for  the  supposition  that  our  epistles  attack  different  heretics  from 
those  referred  to  in  the  Colossians.  All  the  traits  much  more  per- 
fectly agree  in  mu  likeness,  and  this  fikeness  corresponds  to  that 
which  later  meets  us  in  Gnosticism.  Still,  an  essential  difference  is 
not  to  be  overlooked.  Gnosddsm  was  found  in  a  stronger  or  weaker 
opposition  to  Judaism,  while  the  heresy  here  described  has  a  JewiA 
character.  We  have  not  then  sufficient  grounds  to  find  in  this  heresy 
the  first  germ  of  Gnosticism.  The  same  fantastic,  speculatire  tenden<7 
is  certainly  common  to  both,  but  here  we  see  this  tendency  in  con* 
nection  with  Jewish-Christianity,  there,  on  the  contrary,  with  Gentile- 
Christianity.  That  Judeie-Christian  speculation  was  not  so  fully 
developed  as  Gnosticism,  is  naturally  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that 
the  Jewish  tjrpe  of  Christianity  was  wholly  absorbed  in  the  Gentile 
type ;  only  in  fibionitism  and  in  the  Clementine  system  did  a  ten> 
dency,  at  least  similar,  continue.  The  more  we  look  at  this  heresy 
and  that  of  the  biter  Gnosticism,  the  more  will  the  semblance  of  an 
argument  disappear  in  favor  of  the  position  that  the  former  could  not 
have  belonged  to  the  apostolic  age,  especially  as  then  the  existing 
Judaism  likewise  showed  tendencies  to  the  same  speculations. 

Baur  thinks  that  the  heresy  referred  to  in  the  pastoral  epistles  is 
the  Mardonite  Gnosticism ;  but  his  position  is  not  tenable.  According 
to  him,  in  1  Tim.  1:  8,  the  heretics  would  express  the  sentiment 
^  that  the  law  was  not  good,''  but  a  sound  interpretation  would  draw 
exactly  the  opposite  from  the  passage,  as  the  word  roftodtdaanaXoi 
shows.  From  Tit.  3: 9,  Baur  infers  the  Antinomian  character  of  the 
£EJse  teachers ;  but  if  this  were  correct,  it  would  not  prove  the  Mar^ 
cionite  character  of  it,  for  Antinomianism,  as  is  known,  was  found 
with  other  Gnostics.  The  passages  1  Tim.  4:  3  connected  with  Tit 
1: 14,  certainly  show  that  the  prohibitions  by  the  heretics  here  stated, 
e.  g.  forbidding  to  marry,  had  their  ground  in  a  dualistic  coneepiioQ 
6l  the  world ;  but  it  is  manifestly  too  much  to  say,  that  this  dualism  is 
to  be  found  only,  or  in  its  most  definite  form  in  Marcion,  for  the  same^ 
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genendL  Bnor  aha  thinki^  that  the  author  of  the  epistles  was  in* 
fected  widi  GnostiGisni;  bat  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  reftite  him. 
We  majezdaim  wkh  De  Wette,  <<  how  artificial  I"  How  bfind  mnst 
Irenaeos  and  Tertollian  hs^e  been,  that  they— the  most  decided 
epponents  of  Mardon— did  not  diacotrer  the  manifest  traces  of  the 
liaraonite  system  in  these  epistles  ?  This  discovery  was  reserved 
jEbr  a  Tafaingen  pnrfessor  1600  yean  later!  De  Wette  is  compelled 
to  place  the  anthofBhip  of  the  epistles  not  later  than  the  end  of  the 
first  centory ;  bat  it  may  jost  as  weU  be  placed  in  the  apostolic  times, 
fiir  proper  Gnosticism^  in  its  develaped  form,  was  as  foreign  to  the 
dose  of  the  first  centory,  as  it  was  to  apostdic  times 

2.  The  drarch  organication.    Those,  who  have  attacked  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  epistles,  especial^f  Baor  and  De  Wette,  object  that  the 
■trengthening  and  devdopment  of  the  hierarchy  whidi  are  indicated 
in  the  epistles,  eoald  not  have  been  the  work  of  the  apostle  Paul. 
Banr,  in  his  earlier  work  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  remarks,  that  in 
the  genuine  Pauline  epistles,  there  is  no  trace  of  particular  officers  for 
the  guidance  of  the  churches,  while,  according  to  the  pastoral  epistles, 
these  officers  are  so  organized,  that  iniamwrn^  nQwpvteqoi  and  due- 
norm  come  out  prominently ;  in  connection  with  which  he  supposes 
that  the  pluia^  n(fia^eQoif  in  the  collective  sense  designates  the 
single  overseers,  one  of  whom,  under  the  name  tnicnwiogf  had  ^the 
oversight  of  single  churches.    In  his  later  work  on  Paul,  Banr  main- 
tdns,  that  the  GnosticB,  as  they  were  properly  the  earliest  heretics, 
first  gave  occasion  for  the  establishing  of  the  episcopal  organization. 
It  is  granted,  that  they  were  thus  actually  organized,  yet  in  this 
we  may  certainly  find  a  proof  for  the  earlier  authorship  of  our  epis* 
ties  than  the  period  of  Gnostidsm,  for  in  the  epistles  there  is  not  a 
trace  of  the  peculiar  episcopal  organization ;  yea,  even  if  Baur's  view 
on  the  relation  of  the  expressions  nQStf^vtegot  and  tnicntmoit  were 
correct,  still  the  meaning  of  iniifx€inof  here  would  be  essentially  dif* 
ferent  from  what  it  was  later  in  the  proper  episcopal  organization. 
In  our  epistles,  we  meet  with  the  simplest  form  of  church  order. 
The  institute  of  deacons  originated  in  the  earliest  apostolic  period ; 
and  if  the  time  when  the  ^^ presbytery''  had  its  origin  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  introduced,  are  not  handed  down  by  tradition,  still,  it 
must,  apart  from  all  the  testimonies  of  the  Acts,  have  originated  very 
early,  since  no  church  could  be  concdved  of  without  a  government. 
Now  in  all  the  precepts  which  are  given  in  our  episties  on  the  pres- 
byters and  deacons,  tiie  writer  has  obviously  in  view  nothing  else  than 
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that  sach  men  onlj  should  be  taken  for  this  woiic,  who  by  (heir  pre* 
vioas  conduct  were  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  church,  and  were 
fitted  for  successful  labor.  Where  is  there  aught  hierarchical  in  this  ? 
How  different  in  this  respect  are  the  Ignatian  epistles  ?  If  one  thinks 
it  strange^  that,  while,  in  the  eight  epistles  of  Paul  acknowledged  aa 
genuine,  such  references  are  not  found,  they  should  be  met  with  in  our 
epistles,  he  is  to  consider  that  these  epistles,  if  genuine,  belong  to  the 
last  period  of  Paul's  life,  when  he  was  near  the  end  of  his  labors.  IC 
must  have  been  natural  for  him,  especially  when  he  saw  a  heresy, 
destructive  to  the  churches,  beginning  to  extend,  to  turn  attention  to 
church  institutions  and  also  to  men,  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  would 
take  his  place  in  care  for  the  churches.  That  Paul  had  not  the 
smallest  inter^t  in  ecclesiastical  institutions,  and  that  this  want  had 
its  deep  foundation  in  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  Pauline  Chris' 
tianity,  is  an  absolutely  groundless  idea,  as  it  stands  in  the  most  de« 
cided  contrast  with  what  we  know  in  the  Acts,  of  the  Apostle's  labors* 
3.  Institute  of  widows.  Schleiermacher  takes  x^Qtu^  1  Tim.  5:  9 
seq.,  in  the  sense  of  deaconesses,  and  adduces  it  as  a  testimony  of  the 
later  origin  of  this  epistle.  Bauf  supposes,  that  by  this  expression, 
according  to  its  usage  in  the  church  in  the  second  centuiy,  those  fe** 
males  were  denoted,  who  adopted  an  ascetic  mode  of  life,  and,  in  this 
character,  gradually  formed  a  peculiar  ecclesiastical  order,  closely 
connected  with  that  of  the  bishops,  presbyters  and  deacons,  on  account 
of  which  the  name  deaconesses  was  given  them*  Baur  adds,  thai 
they  were  not  so  much  actual  widows,  as  nominally  such.  But  he 
allows,  however,  that  widows  only  were  first  received ;  later,  the  un-* 
married  were  admitted,  while  the  name  remained  unchanged.  But, 
if  x^Q^  indicates  a  peculiar  kind  of  ecclesiastical  persons,  it  would 
prove  nothing  against  the  apostolical  origin  of  the  epistle.  It  would 
well  accord  with  apostolic  times,  and  with  the  spirit  of  Paul.  That 
virgins  were  admitted  into  the  number  of  widows,  or  that  the  widows 
were  devoted  to  an  ascetic  life,  cannot  be  proved  from  1  Tim.  5:  11, 
as  Baur  thinks.  But  it  is  still  a  question  whether  the  word  x^^ 
here  means  deaconesses.  Mosheim  and  De  Wette  contend  that  it 
does  not  According  to  the  former,  the  <^  deaconesses  "  waited  on  the 
women,  without  performing  spiritual  duties,  while  the  ^  widows  "  had 
an  honorable  place  in  the  assemblies,  exercised  a  kind  of  superinten- 
dence over  other  women,  and  attended*  to  the  education  of  the  orphan 
children  that  were  supported  by  the  church.  If  this  view  be  correct, 
such  an  arrangement  in  regard  to  widows  might  have  properly  been 
made  in  the  apostolic  ehurcL    De  Wette  objects  to  the  regular  and 
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fbRMdl  iMoe  of  ibete  iMows,  as  9ometliing  foreign  to  Hist  period, 
bti  tiiere  in  netUag  said  im  tbo  entiro  passage  of  a  formal  dioioe ; 
MMiMijyAyJki  does  not  imply  it  That  tbe  widow  nast  have  been 
tke  ^  wife  of  one  hasbaad,"  i.  e.  married  only  onee,  hy  no  means  in« 
dMales  Aat  a  seeond  maniage  was  not  regaorded  as  Christian.  The 
gUMMid  of  the  preeepi  may  have  been,  that  the  widows  might  have  a 
^ good  report"  among  *^  those  without,"  the  heathen  oonsidering  it  as 
att  honor  not  to  marry  the  teeond  time. 

The  manner  in  which  PM  speaks  of  Timothy,  m  his  epistles  to 
laSmky  is  regaided  by  some  as  an  objection  to  the  genuineness.  Accord- 
ing to  I>e  Wetle,  Timothy  most  have  been  at  least  thirty-five  years 
of  age,  tuKving  labored  ten  years  with  Paul.  He  is  represented 
as  a  timid  yeuihj  needing,  in  his  mezperience,  many  instructions. 
But  we  should  infer  firom  the  first  account  of  him,  Acts  16: 1  seq., 
liiait  he  was  much  below  twenty-five  years.  Then,  the  difference  be- 
tween his  age  and  position,  and  those  of  Paul,  would  render  it  proper 
Ibr  the  latter  to  speak  of  him  as  his  son,  as  a  young  man,  and  to  ad- 
dfoss  him  as  one  needing  exhortation  and  encouragement,  especially 
as  he  was  to  take  the  oversight  of  an  important  church,  in  which' 
tiiere  were  many  "elders." 

m.  The  last  objection  to  the  genuineness  of  the  epistles,  relates 
to  the  peooMarities  of  expression  and  modes  of  thought  We  are  to 
inquire,  whether  these  are  of  such  a  kind  as  to  preclude  the  aposto- 
Uc  origin  of  the  episties.  That  they  contain  a  multitude  of  peculiar 
wocds,  &r«|  XtifOiUpm^  manifestly  decides  nothing,  for  each  of  Paul's 
epistles  contains  a  greater  or  less  number  of  sndi  expressions.  These 
phrases  would  be  a  proof  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  epstles,  only  as  it 
should  be  shown  that  they  belonged  to  a  later  period,  or  were  borrowed 
fti»m  other  writings. 

It  is  orged  as  an  objection  against  the  three  epistles,  that  some 
passages  have  a  coloring  peculiar  only  from  the  fact,  that  they  are 
borrowed  firom  other  New  Testament  epistles,  and  in  fact  can  be  ex- 
plained only  by  means  of  these  epistles.  Instances  are  found  1  Tinit 
1: 1^14,  <<and  I  tiiank  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,"  etc.,  compared  with 
1  Cor.  15:  9, 10;  1  Tim.  2:  11,  12,  "Let  the  women  learn,"  etc., 
with  1  Cor.  14:  34,  85,  "  Let  your  women  keep  silence,"  etc. ;  also  2 
Tim.  1:»-^,  Willi  Bom.  1:8  seq.;  2  Tim.  2:5,  with  1  Cor.  9: 24, and 
others.  The  resembhince  is  undeniable,  but  it  cannot  constitute  an 
objection.  The  agreement  is  not  complete.  There  are  some  devi- 
atioDs.  In  that  case,  the  objector  must  suppose  that  the  author  of  the 
pastoral  epistles  dither  desipiedly  deviated  from  lAie  text  lying  befbre 
Vol.  Vin.  No.  80.  80 
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lum,  80  as  artfully  to  conceal  his  deception,  or  that  he  had  aknoai  an-^ 
'Willingly  admitted  these  ui^ent  reminiscences.  Still,  it  maj  be  vxp^ 
posed  that  the  Apostle  himself,  while  he  was  treating  kindred  subjeds, 
might  use  similar  expressions,  when,  on  the  whole,  his  diction  had  a 
coloring  different  from  what  was  earlier  peculiar  to  him.  Besidety 
instances  of  agreement  of  the  same  kind  are  found  in  other  epistles 
of  Paul,  without  invalidating  the  genuineness  of  any  of  them*  That 
these  passages  cannot  be  understood  without  reference  to  similar  ex- 
pressions in  other  epistles,  is  decidedly  incorrect. 

But  how  do  we  explain  the  often  observed  difference  between  the 
diction  of  these  epistles  and  that  of  the  other  Pauline  epistles  ?  The 
opposers  of  the  genuineness  hold,  that  the  author  was  an  impostor  of 
the  post- Apostolic  age,  who  had  indeed  imbibed  not  a  little  of  the 
Pauline  mode  of  conception  and  expression,  but  who  could  not  con^ 
ceal  his  own  peculiar  manner.  Baur  has  pointed  out  some  post- 
Apostolic  phrases,  which  are  used  in  attacking  the  heretics^  But 
these  prove  nothing,  since  the  position  that  the  heresy  here  attacked 
originated  after  the  apostolic  age,  has  no  sure  support  The  influence 
of  these  attacks  on  heresy,  is  not  to  be  confined  merely  to  the  proper 
polemic  passages,  for  not  only  did  the  Jews  and  heathen,  but  also  the 
heretical  Christians'  furnish  material  for  the  expression  of  Christian 
ideas  ;  this  "  polemic  '*  gave  occasion  to  ideas  and  phrases  which  could 
not  otherwise  have  been  formed  in  this  peculiar  manner,  out  of  the 
simple  Christian  consciousness.  This  holds  not  merely  of  the  later 
church  teachers,  but  of  the  apostles.  As  instances,  we  refer  to  John's 
idea  of  the  Logos,  and  Paul's  of  duuuocvrtj.  Let  it  be  granted,  that 
at  the  time  of  the  apostles,  there  was  a  heresy  akin  to  Gnostidsm, 
which  our  epistles  presuppose,  still  there  is  nothing  unapostolic  in 
the  fact  that  the  mode  of  describing  the  heresy,  revealed  an  effect  of 
that  heresy,  as  is  the  case  in  the  words  ^are^oi^,  imfpifua,  ipmg  vbt- 
QoaiJOPf  etc 

Besides  these,  there  are  expressions  which,  it  is  urged,  belong  to 
the  church  language  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  e.  g.^  maa  of 
God,"  ''husband  of  one  wife,"  evae^ua,  BeurtlsXi  (the  last  to  be  ex- 
plained from  a  custom  introduced  by  Hadrian.)  But  it  may  be  re- 
plied, that  the  later  writers  may  have  borrowed  them  from  the  apostolio 
'^especially  as  some  are  found  in  the  writings  of  the  ao-called  apos- 
tolic ifathers. 

These  epistles  differ  fi^m  the  other  Pauline  epistles,  not  only  in 
ungle  expressions,  but  in  the  mode  in  which  the  thoughts  are  devel- 
oped, though  there  are  points  of  agreement    Is  this  peculiarity  on* 
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"worthy  of  Paul  ?  The  answer  will  vary  according  to  the  subjective 
feelings.  Schleiermacher  finds  no  fault  with  the  second  Epistle  to 
Timothy  and  the  Epistle  to  Titus.  De  Wette  denies  to  the  second 
epistle  all  good  grammatical  and  logical  connection,  as  well  as  a  true 
tact  for  what  is  befitting,  while  he  thinks  that  Schleiermacher  exag- 
gerates what  is  objectionable  in  the  first  epistle,  and  did  not  penetrate 
sufficiently  into  the  spirit  of  the  author,  and  saw  want  of  sense  and 
connection  where  a  fundamental  interpreter  must  have  judged  other- 
wise. Baur  even  thinks  that  the  first  epistle  is  not  wanting  in  unity 
and  the  carrying  through  of  a  definite  idea.  De  Wette  objects  to  the 
transition  of  the  thoughts ;  "  but  prejudice  was  so  strong  in  him,** 
■**  that  where  all  is  in  the  most  perfect  order,  he  would  find  some 
things  unworthy  of  the  Apostle." 

If  these  epistles  bear  a  stamp  different  from  that  of  the  Galatians, 
Bomans  smd  Corinthians,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  Paul  would  not 
resort  to  a  dialectic  development  in  pastoral  letters, — private  epistles 
to  his  assistants.  Where  this  peculiarity  does  not  prevail,  the  course 
of  thought  is  not  so  different  as  some  have  maintained.  Even  the 
peculiarity  in  respect  to  general  truths,  urged  by  De  Wette,  is  seen 
in  the  other  Pauline  epistles;  comp.  Rom.  13;  10.  14:  9,  17.  1  Cor. 
4:  20.  6:  7.  7:  19.  The  reason  urged  against  the  genuineness  from 
the  prevailing  view  of  practical  morality  will  not  hold.  The  same 
view  is  by  no  means  less  prominent  in  the  other  Pauline  epistles. 
A  perfect  agreement  exists  in  all,  in  the  fact  that  faith  is  the  deepest 
ground  of  a  moral  life,  and  faith  also  in  the  atoning  death  of  Christ 
The  morality  taught  in  1  Tim.  2:  15.  3:  13.  4:  8.  6:  18,  19,  is  not  in 
opposition  to  Paul's  doctrine  of  grace.  It  is,  also,  urged  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  epistles  are  not  so  rich  and  weighty  as  those  of  the  other 
Pauline  epistles ;  the  thoughts  are  too  general,  are  feeble,  etc  But 
it  is  to  be  considered,  that  Timothy  and  Titus  needed  only  general  pre- 
cepts ;  such  discussions  as  those  in  the  Galatians  were  not  demanded. 

As  the  result  of  a  careful  examination,  we  find :  1.  That  the  exter- 
nal evidence  furnishes  no  ground  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the 
epistles ;  2.  That  the  difficulty  of  bringing  the  authorship  of  the  epis- 
des  within  the  period  of  Paul's  life,  disappeans  on  the  theory  of  his 
aecond  imprisonment  in  Rome ;  there  is  no  adequate  reason  for  not 
admitting  this  imprisonment ;  3.  That  the  internal  peculiarities  of  the 
epistles,  in  regard  to  the  subjects  handled,  the  development  of  thought 
and  mode  of  expression,  show  indeed  some  things  of  an  unusual  char* 
acter^  but  still  not  of  a  kind  to  have  any  deoided  wei^t  against  the 
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genmnenew;  and  4.  That  it  wovid  be  fiur  mere  diAedt  to  Atm^  Mh 
in  general  and  in  paitioalan,  how  an  impo0tor  eould  hft^e  prepved 
three  sueh  epistles  as  these  are,  both  in  contents  tmA  in  Ibm,  and 
foisted  in  the  name  of  the  Apostle  Paid,  thtts  it  is  to  pfovo  their 
genuineness.  No  evidences  for  their  post«postolic  origin  exist ;  tliej 
aooordinglj  hold  their  place  in  the  Caaott  as  Paaline  epastfes* 


ARTICLE   V. 

mCKOK^S  RATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Bj  Tayler  Lewis,  LL.  D^  Prof,  of  Greek,  Union  CoUbk*,  Sdienectadj,  K.  Y. 
[Concluded  from  p.  217.] 

The  rapid  sketch  we  [nroposed  to  make  of  this  work  was  brongiit 
down,  in  the  previous  number,  to  the  Second  Division  of  the  Second 
Part,  or  the  Understanding  in  its  Objectiye  Law.  The  uurvey  then 
taken  of  the  first  portion  will  give  the  reader  a  fair  view  of  the  wri- 
ter's method.  It  maj,  therefore,  be  sufficient  here  to  state  in  the 
most  cursory  manner,  that  the  general  plan  is  carried  out,  in  all  the 
mental  departn^ents,  with  the  same  rigid  intellectual  symmetry.  The 
investigation  of  the  understanding  in  its  idea  is  concluded  by  two 
diapters  of  the  highest  interest  —  <<The  d  priori  Principles  in  a 
Nature  of  Things,"  and  an  ^  Exposition  of  False  Systems  of  a  Uni- 
versal Nature.'*  We  have  then,  as  in  the  sense,  The  Understanding 
in  its  Objective  Law,  f<^owed  by  an  ontobgical  demonstxation  of  the 
valid  being  of  the  notional  and  its  objects. 

The  same  method  again  meets  us  in  the  study  of  the  Reason.  We 
have,  first,  the  idea,  secondly,  the  law,  and  thirdly,  the  ontological 
demonstration  of  the  absolute  verity  of  those  objects  of  which  reason 
takes  direct  and  ezdnsive  cognisance,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  super* 
natural.  The  sense  envisages,  or  distinguishes  qnalitj  and  conjohis 
quantity  in  space  into  phenomena ;  the  understanding  snbstaatiateSy 
by  connecting  phenomena  into  a  nature  of  things ;  the  reason  gives 
meaning  to,  and  comprehends,  the  whc^e  operation  of  both,  and  tha 
objects  of  both. 

To  comprdiead  natoe,  we  most  obtain  for  nature  an  origin  and  an 
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end,  and  thus  some  existence,  not  only  before  nattne,  and  above  na*- 
ture,  but  reaching  beyond  it  In  the  sense  we  had  the  pure  intuition, 
in  the  understanding,  the  pure  notional,  and  here  we  must  attain  the 
pure  idea,  or  the  ideal  This  must  rise  above  space  and  time,  and  be- 
cause it  would  comprehend  the  natural  must  be  supernatural  (ch.  II.). 
Again, — in  the  sense  we  found  our  first  a  priori  position  in  the 
primitive  intuition  of  space  and  time  remaining  indestructible  for  the 
intellect  afler  the  abstraction  of  all  that  has  come  into  consciousness 
through  sensation ;  in  the  understanding  we  took  our  seomd  a  priori 
position  on  the  notion  of  the  space-filling  force,  remaining  inde6tructi<- 
ble  for  the  intellect  afler  a  like  abstraction  of  everything  involved  in 
the  conceptions  of  substance  and  causality  that  had  come  to  us  through 
experience ;  and  here,  in  the  reason,  we  obtaiofour  third  and  highest 
a  priori  position  in  an  idea  which  resolves  into  its  own  simplicity  the 
duality  of  the  space-filling  force,  and  gives  origin  to  the  substance  of 
nature.    This  is  the  idea  of  The  Absolute. 

Next  for  the  elements  of  comprehension.  Here  the  tnne  method 
again  presents  itself.  In  the  sense  operation  of  conjunction,  the  three 
d  priori  elements  were  unity,  plurality,  and  totality.  In  the  opera- 
tion of  connection  in  the  understanding  they  were  found  to  be,  Ist, 
substance  in  space  or  source  and  event  in  time,  2nd,  cause  and  effect, 
and,  drd,  reciprocity  in  action  and  reaction.  In  like  manner  the  ele- 
ments of  this  higher  operation  of  comprehension  are  found  to  be,  pure 
spontaneity,  pure  autonomy,  and  pure  liberty.  Pure  spontaneity  is 
simple  act  standing  above  all  conditions  of  force,  and  thus  not  under 
a  necessity  as  nature ;  although  essential  to  personality  it  is  not  of 
itself  sufficient  for  it  Pure  autonomy  is  end  above  nature,  a  law  to 
its  own  action  found  in  the  behest  of  its  own  intrinsic  worthiness. 
In  the  syntheses  of  these  three  is  found  something  distinct  from  both, 
making  the  third  element,  or  pure  liberty.  In  these  we  have  a  com- 
pleted personality  determined  a  priori  to  the  Absolute  (Sec  11.) ; 
and  in  this  pure  personality  of  the  Absolute  we  have  the  a  priori 
eomprehension  of  nature.  This  pure  personality,  we  may  remark, 
altogether  transcends  the  first  cause  of  the  naturalist,  and  this  com- 
prehension of  nature  is  a  distinct  thing  altogether  transcending  all 
natural  science.  It  is  a  comprehension,  of  nature,  not  only  in  its  be- 
ginning, but  in  its  continuance  and  its  consummation.  It  is  the  high- 
est rationality  that  the  Absolute  Reason  be  himself  the  end  of  all  ends. 
This  is,  too,  the  opposite  of  pantheism.  It  is  pure  holiness,  or  per- 
fect separation  from  nature,  not  only  as  originating  power,  but  also 
in  the  finalities,  whether  moral  ot  artistic,  for  which  it  acts.    It  is, 

80* 
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in  other  words,  in  the  language  of  the  Bibfey  the  eatechiaiw,  and  the 

old  theol(^,--— the  glory  of  God. 

To  8iim  up  then  brieflj  the  substance  of  seyeral  seetions— Senaa 
eonjoins  into  phenomena,  but  cannot  tell  whence  they  came,  nor 
whither  they  go, •--•in  other  words  what  they  ar0.  The  understand- 
ing connects  phenomena  in  their  substances  and  causes,  but  cannot 
tell  what  they  mean.  Something  within  us  affirms  that  they  have  a 
meaning,  and  that  this  meaning  and  the  elements  of  its  comprehea* 
sion,  may  be  thus  foond  in  the  ideal  of  an  Absdute  Personality  and 
finite  personalities,  and  the  relations  existing  between  them, — ia 
other  words,  in  G^,  the  soul,  and  immortality. 

Thus  we  have  the  reason  in  its  idea.  We  have,  or  may  have,  thia 
ideal  comprehension  of  nature  and  the  universe.  It  is  a  glorious  idea. 
Without  it  existence  is  an  enigma,  nature  thick  darkness,  and  man  a 
dream.  To  some  minds  there  would  be,  in  this  thought  alone,  proof 
abundant  of  its  objective  realizalion.  But  in  the  consummation  of 
his  admirably  sustained  scheme,  the  author  next  proceeds  to  an  ex- 
amination of  the  facts  which  go  to  verify  this  idea  in  its  objective  law. 
These  are  traced,  1st,  in  respect  to  a  finite,  and,  2nd,  The  Absolute 
Personality.  Under  both  of  these,  without  noticing  the  divisions  and 
subdivisions  in  which  they  are  arranged,  we  have  aesthetic  facts, 
mathematical  facts,  philosophical  facts,  psychological  facts,  and  higher 
than  all,  ethical  facts.  There  are,  moreover,  the  ready  assent  to  the 
fact  of  final  causes  in  nature  as  a  reaching  forth  to  something  beyond 
nature,  although  it  may  not  carry  us  out  of  nature, — the  easy  recog- 
nition, in  all  ages  of  miraculous  interpositions, — the  order  of  nature's 
formation  by  a  combining  of  natural  development  with  the  additioDy 
from  time  to  time,  of  new  forces  from  the  supernatural,  as  evinced  in 
geological  facts,-* the  recognition  of  a  free  personality  in  humanity 
— the  comprehending  facts  of  an  ethical  system.  In  these  we  have 
the  reason  in  its  law.^ 

To  the  whole  is  appended  an  ontological  demonstration  of  the  solid 
being  of  the  supernatural  as  deduced  from  the  harmony  of  such  a  law 
of  facts  with  such  an  idea.  It  is  briefly  presented  under  three  heads, 
the  valid  existence  of  God,  the  valid  being  of  the  soul,  and  the  valid- 
ky  of  the  sonFs  imminrtality.  For  the  valid  being  of  the  soul,  there 
are  two  sources  of  ai^omentation.  1.  The  fact  of  a  o^mprehendsag 
agency.    2.  The  facti  as  given  in  aa  ethical  experience.    F<Hr  the 

1  In  this,  which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  sections  of  the  work,  the  author 
has  anticipated  some  of  the  most  striking  arguments  of  a  late  remarkable  Tolumo 
entitled  "  The  Footprints  of  the  Creator." 
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▼alid  exiflleaoe  of  God,  tiiero  are  three  Hnei  of  demoneintioa*  1. 
The  fact  thai  all  atheistic  specoIatioiiB  are  from  the  autonomy  of  the 
dtscaniTe  &calty  as  ttnderatanding.  2.  The  fact  of  new  fwoes  ori* 
giiiating  in  nature.  A.  The  fact  that  an  ethical  system  is  in  being. 
For  the  soul's  immortality^  the  line  of  argument  is  brief y  this:  God 
IS, — a  future  state,  in  Tiew  of  the  moral  demands  of  this  soul,  aughi 
to  be ;  the  existence  of  God  is  a  guarantee  that  what  ought  to  be^ 
wis  be.  And  thus  we  have  the  sdenoe  of  our  entire  being,  including 
the  functions  of  the  sense,  the  understanding,  and  the  reason :  in  other . 
words,  a  Rational  Ptyehology. 

On  the  argument  against  the  materialist,  we  have  already  dwelt 
The  confutation  of  the  idealist  is  a  work  of  far  more  difficulty.  We 
will  state  concisely  what,  unless  we  have  utterly  mistaken  his  mean* 
ing,  we  must  regard  as  the  substance  of  the  author's  proof  of  an  ob* 
jective  world,  as  given  under  both  the  sense  and  the  understanding. 
He  shows  how  perception  is  possible,  and  how,  if  it  is  at  all,  it  must 
be.  The  sane  demonstration  is  given  in  respect  to  an  experience. 
If  there  is  an  objective  world,  thus,  and  thus,  will  its  phenomena  be 
perceived  by  us,  and  thus,  and  thus,  will  its  things  and  events,  its 
substances  and  causalities,  become  the  objects  of  our  experience. 
Sensation  and  experience  have  put  us  in  a  position  to  construct  such 
a  proof,  but  the  proof,  when  found,  is  also  found,  just  as  conclusively, 
not  to  depend  for  its  certainty  on  either,  but  to  exist  in  indissoluble 
connection  with  certain  intuitions,  notions,  or  knowledges,  which  we 
cannot  separate  from  the  mind  itself,  and  which  we  cannot  even  con- 
ceive of  as  separate.  Hence,  such  proof,  in  regard  to  the  sotdy  is 
justly  called  a  priori  and  necessary. 

But,  secondly —  thus  do  we  actually  perceive ;  and  such  is  really 
our  experience.  The  objective  law  which  we  find  the  soul  actually 
following,  corresponds  precisely  to  the  h  priori  idea  which  had  before 
been  thus  conclusively  proved,  as  not  only  a  possibility,  but  the  only 
possiUe  process.  But  this  involves  the  conception  of  an  external 
world  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  ideal  theory.  The  objective  world, 
therefore,  which  ieomt  to  enter  into  the  actual  perception  and  expe- 
dience, is  as  real  and  necessary  a  part  of  sudi  experience,  as  the 
hypothetical  or  ideal  objective  world  (if  we  may  use  the  strange  ex- 
pression) which  actually  entered,  and  necessarily  entered  into  the  a 
priori  idea  (thus  found)  of  the  sense  and  the  understanding. 

This  certainly  proves  that  an  objective  world  mag  be ;  but  does  it 
show  that  it  actually  ts  f  One  cause  is  adequate  to  the  effect;  does 
this  exclude  every  other  ?    Is  the  actuality,  and,  in  a  certain  sense, 
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the  objectiyity,  of  the  perceiving  and  ezperienciDg,  the  aetaality  or 
reality  of  their  apparent  objects  ?  In  other  words,  does  the  hypo- 
thetical objectivity  necessarily  make  percepticm  and  experience  what 
they  are,  or  might  they  not  have  been,  or  is  it  impossible  to  show  that 
they  might  not  have  been,  just  what  they  are  without  any  correspond- 
ing real  objectivity  ?  Now,  we  know  that  there  may  be  perc^pticms,  to 
ail  appearance,  and  experiences,  which  have  every  known  character- 
istic of  objectiveness,  and  yet  wholly  subjective.  There  are  the  cases 
which  have  been  presented  from  the  time  of  Heraditas  down  to 
Hume,  such  as  the  phenomena  and  experiences  of  dreams,  of  revery, 
of  disease,  of  madness,  and,  in  short,  of  all  that  are  called  false  pei^ 
ceptions.  ^^  Have  you  never  heard,''  says  Socrates  to  his  pupil, — as 
though  it  were  a  question  which  had  come  down  from  the  olden  time, 
and  was  familiar  to  all  who  had  ever  thought —  ^  have  you  never 
heard  it  asked  what  proof  we  can  give  that  we  are  not  now  sleeping, 
and  that  what  we  now  say  and  do,  may  be  but  a  dream,  from  which 
we  may  hereafter  awake  and  find  it  so  ?  and  do  you  not  see  that  the 
same  ground  may  be  taken  in  respect  to  madness  and  disease  ?  "^  In 
all  these  cases,  then,  are  conjunctions  of  quantity,  and  distinctions  of 
quality,  and  notional  connections  of  substance  and  causality,  and  yet 
they  have,  in  themselves,  no  mark  by  which  they  can  be  distinguished 
&om  those  that  are  supposed  to  have  a  real  objective  ground.  They 
may  differ  in  many  respects  from  other  states  of  the  soul,  but  in 
nothing  on  which  we  can  rest  as  a  distinct  characteristic  of  true  oat- 
ward  objectiveness.  They  may  appear  less  rational,  less  coherent, 
less  vivid,  but  these,  it  may  be  said,  are  but  their  c^ifpearanees  to  some 
other  subjective  state,  and  such  judgments,  may  be,  after  all,  but  the 
delusions  of  one  subjective  condition  of  the  soul  claiming  to  decide 
upon  the  experience  of  another. 

We  are  compelled  to  say,  that  we  do  not  perceive  the  condusiYe- 
ness  of  the  author's  reasoning  on  this  head.  He  makes  a  distinctioQ 
between  what  he  calls  an  ideal  and  an  actual  phenomenon,  p.  dOd« 
The  first  only  teemSy  the  last  actually  appears*  But  what  is  there 
which  makes  one  a  seeming  and  the  other  an  actual  appearing  f 
It  is  not  anything  in  the  phenomena  or  experiences  themselveB* 
There  are  the  same  conjunctions,  the  same  distinctions,  the  same 
connections  in  both.  Is  it,  then,  something  in  the  constmcting  mind 
itself,  and  which  transcends  all  these  operations?  In  the  case  of  an 
ideal  cirde,  (which  is  the  author's  example,)  the  mind,  it  is  said,  *^  baa 
given  a  product  which  stands  out  separate  from  the  agency  that  pro- 

1  Plat.  Theaetetns,  158  B. 
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diieed  It,  aad,  as  oilier  Uum  itself,  is  oljeet  to  itself  in  its  own 
itioiB,''  p.  801.  "  Bat,  is  titere  no  diifei^Bee,''  he  proceeds  to  ai^ 
^  between  this  ideal  fonft  aed  tke  pbeBomenen  of  amatenal  ring  with 
its  given  oontest  in  tlie  seBsatioB,"  ibat  ia,  ^no  difference  in  ^  con- 
flciousness  ?**  Is  there  not,  howerer,  sobm  osatent  in  sensation  even 
in  die  case  of  the  ideal  form,  only  by  an  inverted  process  of  the  mind 
upon  the  sensoriam,  instead  of  having  coaae  from  withont,  as  we  en- 
deavored to  show  in  the  previous  nmnber  of  onr  review,  (note,  page 
187,)  and  is  not  the  statement  too  strong  that  ^no  intettectual  (or 
^[wrifcuai)  adt  cam  give  content  to  awid  sensibility  ? "  Again,  gays 
the  anthor,  ^  the  inlelleet  has  given  all  it  may  to  the  pare  form  to 
make  it  objective,  and  yet  most  manifestly  the  phenomenal  ring  hae 
aome&ing  mere  in  its  objectavoiess  than  the  pure  circle,  and  this 
aomeihing  more  most  have  been  given  to  it  from  gome  other  than  a 
mere  mtoHeetoid  eperation."  We  have  been  so  carried  along  with 
the  anthor^s  general  method  of  investigation ;  we  have  become  so 
intensely  interested  in  bis  work,  that  it  is,  with  feelings  of  strong  dis- 
appointment^  we  find  oorselves  unable  to  follow  him  in  any  ci  his 
oondosions ;  bnt  we  can  only  say,  it  is  not  most  manifest  to  ns*  It 
•eems,  om  the  contrary,  die  very  thing  to  be  proved.  Again  he  says, 
^  in  the  ideal,  however  complete  in  the  construction  and  vivid  in  the 
inoagination,  there  is  not  what  the  real  phenomenon  posseeses.**  Bat 
wherein  do  they  differ,  quasi  phenomena,  if  alike  in  oompletenesB 
and  vividness,  and  of  coarse  in  the  power  of  accompanying  belief, 
thoagh  it  be  bnt  fiir  a  moment  ?  They  have  both  been  constrncted 
hy  the  same  laws.  Both,  according  to  their  vividness,  exclude  other 
objects,  whether  actnal  or  ideal.  Both,  whilst  they  exist,  limit  alike 
all  our  thinking  respecting  them.  We  cannot  think  anything  incon- 
sbtent  with  the  ideal,  any  more  than  with  what  we  call  the  real  circle. 
The  difference  then,  if  it  exist  at  all,  ainst  be  in  their  origin,  and 
here  th^e  does  seem  to  be  something  of  which  consciousness  may 
efaiim  to  take  cognizsnee.  One  is  cognized  as  being  with  volition, 
the  other  witix>iit  Both  meet  in  the  sensorinm,  but,  to  use  the  au- 
thor's expression  of  the  difference,  ^one  is  produced  by  the  intellect, 
ilie  other  ib  found  by  the  mtellect."  True,  here  is  a  difference  which 
may  be  traced  in  certain  eases.  It  is,  however,  even  here,  a  differ* 
enee,  not  in  the  phenomena,  but  in  the  mind's,  or  rather  the  will's, 
rdatfion  to  diem.  Still  it  does  not  seem  to  reach  the  idealist's  poei- 
tioB.  He  majntajns  that  sense  is  the  intellect  giving  objectivity  to 
Us  own  ereatioDS.  This  ia  sometimes  done  wldi  volition ;  and  thmi 
we  seem  to  be  eonscioos  of  the  prooess.    Bui  may  not  the  spiritual 
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energy  do  the  same,  or  a  similar  thing,  without  volition,  or  withoat  a 
oonseiousness  of  volition ;  and  then  the  perception  would  appear  to  be 
JirMt.  It  would,  too,  be  according  to  those  laws  of  construction  which 
are  the  same  for  all  cases,  and  then  how  are  they  to  be  distinguished  ? 
There  are  ideal  creations  of  the  soul  which  seem  to  come  without  our 
Toliiion,  just  as  much  as  those  we  choose  to  style  real  perceptions. 
We  know  that  this  is  sometimes  so ;  why  may  it  not  then  be  done  in 
all  cases  that  would  seem  to  involve  objectivity  ?  If  men  had  never 
dreamed, — if  there  had  never  been  such  a  thing  as  false  perception, 
the  proof  might  have  been  deemed  (for  us)  satisfactory,  if  not  condu- 
fiive  against  all  possibilities.  But  we  have  had  dreams,  and  conscious- 
ness at  the  time,  has  had  no  doubt  of  their  real  objectivity.  Con- 
sciousness has  had  no  doubt  of  the  reality  of  the  madman's  subjective 
world.  And  yet,  all  these  dreams,  and  all  the  false  perceptions  of 
that  subjective  world,  have  been  constructed  and  connected  in  strictest 
obedience  to  the  a  priori  scheme  of  the  sense  and  the  understanding 
which  the  author  has  so  scientifically  demonstrated. 

Had  there  never  been,  we  say,  these  strange  phenomena  in  our 
strange  existence,  had  there  never  been  distinct  and  vivid  subjective 
states  to  which  we  know  there  was  no  outward,  idealism  might  with 
some  justice  be  regarded  as  that  absurd  thing  which  certain  schools 
would  represent  it.  But  with  such  facts  forming  so  large  a  part 
(almost  one  half  we  were  tempted  to  say)  of  our  existence,  there  is  a 
natural  ground  for  the  mode  of  thinking  which  has  led  to  such  con- 
ceptions. There  is  much  in  this  life  of  ours  to  lead  the  soul,  at  times, 
to  the  thought  that  '^  man  walketh  in  a  vain  show,"  and  that  we  need 
some  other  assurance  of  reality  than  can  be  found  alone  in  the  sense 
and  the  understanding. 

We  wonder  not,  therefore,  that  there  has  always  been  in  the  world 
a  tendency  to  such  idealism.  He  can  hardly  be  called  a  thinking 
man  who  has  not,  at  some  periods  of  his  life,  been  more  or  less  drawn 
to  the  indulgence  of  some  of  its  peculiar  contemplations.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  it  has  often  been  the  dream  of  musing  childhood,  and 
that  it  has  not  unseldom  come  over  the  soul  of  the  aged  when  he 
looks  back  upon  his  long  sojourn  in  this  seeming  land  of  shadows, 
and  begins  to  live  almost  wholly  in  a  subjective  recalling  of  the  past 
It  has  ever,  too,  been  a  speculation  more  or  less  attractive  to  men  of 
an  introspective  or  philosophical  habit  of  thought ;  and  it  is  not,  there- 
fore, to  be  driven  out  of  the  world  by  any  such  stubborn  dogmatism 
as  that  of  Beid  and  Brown,  nor  by  any  such  superficial  witticisms  as 
fbo9e  of  the  Bev.  Sidney  Smith*    It  can  never  be  laughed  away  by 
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utkj  ridicule  of  Beriielej,  neither  will  it  regard  as  a  ecmdasiye  answer 
the  stale  joke,  such  a  fayorite  among  a  certain  class  of  writers,  about 
running  ideal  heads  against  ideal  posts. 

And  so  also,  we  may  say  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  mediate  or 
representative  perception.  It  still  keeps  its  place  in  the  world.  It 
appears  in  the  structure  of  all  languages.  It  has  created  metaphors, 
instead  of  having  been  derived  from  them,  according  to  the  easy  ex- 
planation so  often  given.  They  are  the  natural  offspring  of  this 
innate  and  universal  pre^vdice  of  a  representative  correspondence 
between  the  soul  and  the  outward  world.  Hence,  too,  the  thought, 
noticed  by  the  earliest  writers,  and  which  must  have  occurred  to  every 
man  who  thinks,  that  our  sensations,  though  unvarying  correspon-^ 
dences  for  the  same  sentient,  may  be  very  different  for  different  sen-* 
tients  ;^  so  that  as  far  as  the  sense  is  concerned  the  dogma  ascribed 
in  the  Theaetetus  to  Protagoras,  ra  avrw  Ixaatop  fiopof  do^d^upf 
that  each  man  has  his  own  seefoings,  may  be  strictly  true.  It  is  a 
striking  fact,  too,  that  those  who  show  so  much  contempt  for  the  old 
and  universal  doctrine,  cannot  state  their  own  positions  without  run-' 
ning  into  inconsistencies  of  thought  and  language,— a  sure  evidence 
that  they  are  at  war  with  nature  and  the  laws  of  the  human  mind.  The 
witty  Sidney  Smith  thinks  it  as  easy  to  make  Berkeley  ridiculous  as  to 
raise  a  vulgar  laugh  against  the  noble  Carey  and  the  Baptist  missioUir 
And  yet  after  a  lecture  devoted  to  these  ''  images  from  the  moon"  we 
find  him  gravely  making  this  distinction  between  the  senses  of  sight 
and  hearing.  ''  In  the  latter,"  he  says  with  all  seriousness,  ^  we  hear 
only  a  sound  which  experience  leads  us  to  refer  to  the  bell  as  its 
cause."  But  why  may  we  not  hear  an  external  world,  if  it  make  a 
noise,  and  even  smell  an  external  world,  as  well  as  see  an  external 
world  ?  An  affection,  then,  produced  in  us  through  undulations  in  the 
air  only  authorizes  us  to  infer  a  cause ;  an  affection  produced  in  us 
through  undulations  in  a  finer  medium  is  thereby  raised  to  the  rank 
of  an  immediate  perception ;  in  reading  a  book  we  are  conversing 
directly  with  an  outward  world ;  in  hearing  a  speaker,  we  are  follow** 
ing  an  association  of  ideas  through  which  we  infer  its  existence^ 
And  yet  this  writer  attempts  to  be  facetious  about  '^metaphysical 
lunatics,"  as  the  best  name  he  can  bestow  upon  all  those  to  whom 
such  nonsense  as  his  own  is  utterly  inconceivable  I 

To  return,  however,  to  the  general  position  of  the  idealist — the 

1  ^Hav  SuaxvQiocuo  Sv  iJff  oiav  aol  <paiverai  eMoarov  JUf^fia  toiovtov  tud  xvA 
Theaet.  IM,  A. 
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iMtbod  of  aargnmeBt  oar  author  anfibyB  itgaiiiit  it,  k  of  a^  i 
Uglier  and  more  aeriona  Idnii,  And  aa  far  aa  it  gaea  we  m^  wining  to 
yield  our  assent  to  its  force,  if  aot  to  ita  conckiaifVQBeta.  TaUo^  die 
general  view  we  preaented  several  pa^es  bade,  it  night  be  mam^ 
tained,  tliai  althougli  k  fiuls,  or  seems  to  fail,  in  re^ct  to  ^m  aenae 
and  the  uaderataading,  diere  ia  about  it  aeoimclKm  of  concluaive* 
ness  when  viewed  in  veferenoe  to  the  department  and  objects  of  the 
leaaon.  An  idea  of  a  process  of  perception  and  experience,  aithoo^ 
it  indttdes  the  hypothesis  of  an  objective  world,  is  not  proof  of  sncli 
objective  world,  however  exactly  such  idea  may  aeem  to  agree  with 
an  actual  law  of  peroepdon  and  experience.  The  law  of  perceiving 
may  be  in  itself  real  and  actual,  in  one  sense,  and  yet  wholly  subjee- 
tive ;  or  the  law  and  the  idea  may  be  but  two  aspects  of  a  oo&icidii^ 
unity.  It  is  because  such  objectivity,  although  included  in  the  idea, 
u  not  included  as  an  absokUe  necessitjf*  It  is  yet  to  be  ranked  among 
oontingencies.  The  seeming,  or  the  appearance  even,  may  come 
from  some  unknown  operations  of  our  minds  acting  instinctively,  or 
without  volition,  and  without  consdousness,  or  they  may  be  produced 
by  some  hi^er  mind  acting  upon  our  sensorium.  In  other  worda, 
the  idea  of  a  sense  and  an  understanding  may  be  consistent,  we  think, 
with  the  contingency  of  their  objects.  But  in  respect  to  the  reason, 
the  case  would  seem  to  be  carried,  or  rather,  to  carry  itself,  to  a 
higher  tribunal  Here  the  very  idea  would  appear  to  include  the 
non-oontingency  of  its  objects,  either  on  the  ground  of  necessity  or 
fmpoasibility.  C^ertainly  may  this  be  said  of  the  highest  of  th^n. 
The  true  thought  of  Deity  as  the  Absolute,  would  seem  to  necesei* 
tate  {tor  our  mind)  its  actual  existence.  The  Glorious  Idea  mast 
have  otijeotivity,  on  the  ground  of  there  being  (for  our  minds,  we 
say  again)  no  alternative  between  its  actual  reality  and  its  imposai* 
bility.  What  we  call  nature,  ma^  he,  or  moy  not  be.  So,  also,  as  la- 
fact  merely,  some  moat  exalted  being,  far  higher  than  man,  yet  still 
Unite  and  imperfect,  may  be  or  may  not  be.  But  that  which,  if  trae, 
ia  the  higheat  of  all  truths,  the  source  of  all  truth,  the  truest  of  all 
tiuths,  if  truth  admit  of  degree,  cannot  itself  belong  to  the  class  of 
contingent  verities*  We  do  not  put  it  forth  as  any  mystical  or  tran- 
aoending  thought*  It  seems  to  us,  that  if  one  place  the  mind  intently 
and  steadily  upon^  he  most  see  it,  in  its  own  light,  as  a  certain  and 
intuitive  axiom«  It  cannot,  we  say,  bekmg  to  the  dass  of  contingent 
verities.  If  not  contingent,  it  must  be  necessary  or  impossible.  Xf 
not  impossible,  therefore,  it  must  be  actual.  In  other  words,  if  we 
cannot  affirm  its  impossibility,  as  we  certainly  cannot,  then  are  we 
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dciveii  to  the  bdirf  of  its  reality.  Or  to  present  the  statement  more 
formallj:  If  God,  the  Absolute,  die  Infinite,  the  All-perfect,  the  All* 
imOf  the  All«f;ood,  the  All^holy,  ma^  bey  HE  IS,  because  neeesnijf  of 
beings  both  by  itself,  and  as  indnded  in  j)er/«cft(m  of  being,  is  inyolved  ' 
in  the  very  idea,  as  it  is  not  in  the  ideas  of  sense  and  nature.  The 
proposition,  GOD  IS,  must  surely  be  of  as  high  a  rank  as  the  one 
that  maintjiins  that  the  sphere  is  two  thirds  of  its  circumscribing  cy- 
Kndcr,  and  if  so,  it  cannot  be  dependent  for  its  proof,  to  any  mind,  on 
any  inductive  or  a  posteriori  reasoning.^ 

'  The  argument  against  the  materialist,  we  have  said,  is  compara* 
tiTely  easy.  There  is  that  in  the  perception,  which  could  not  have 
oome  from  the  sense.  We  ask  him,  whence  it  is,  and  h&  cannot  tell 
ns.  Here,  howevw ,  the  position  is  reversed.  There  are  some  things 
in  the  perception,  or  experience,  that  could  not  have  come  from  the 
mind.  This  we  affirm  against  the  idealist^  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
maintain  it,  as  the  other  proposition.  He  brings  up  cert^n  facts, 
and  very  startling  facts,  too,  which  go  to  show  that  there  may  be  per- 
oq>tions  and  experiences  possessing  in  consciousness  every  known 
wippearancey  or  characteristic  of  objectivity,  and  yet  known  to  have 
BO  other  origin  than  the  mind  itself. 

Let  us,  then,  endeavor,  in  the  first  place,  to  ascertain  what  con- 
sciousness truly  reveals.    If  it  cannot  affirm  directiy  that  some  phe- 

1  This  argament  which  we  have  h^re  presented  in  our  own  waj^  and  in  the 
meet  concise  form,  may  be  found  more  fully  stated  iti  Ctidworth*s  Intellectual 
System,  Vol.  JIL  p.  390,  S«ng.  eil,  where  it  is  given  %s  a  modification  of  the  Car- 
lesiui.  The  dosest  ezaminatiDn  has  never  enabled  us  to  detect  its  fidlacy. 
There  is  another  which  has  b«en  suggested  to  us  by  a  passage  in  the  Parmenides. 
Truth  is  inseparable  from  thought;  thought  is  inseparable  from  a  thinker.  The 
first  is  inconceivable  withotit  the  second ;  the  second  is  inconceivable  without 
the  fliird.  There  are  certain  thiths  which  the  laws  of  our  minds  (out  of  which 
we  cumot  think)  oompd  us  to  regard  as  independent  of  time  and  space,  and  all 
created  things ;  in  other  words,  as  necessary  and  etehial.  Necessary  and  eternal 
truth  cannot  be  ctmoeived  of  by  us,  except  as  necessary  and  eternal  thought  *, 
necessary  and  eternal  tiiought  is  inconceivable  by  Us  except  in  connection  with 
an  eternal  thinker,  or  rather  with  an  eternal  intelligence.  If  we  think  steadily 
upon  it,  we  shall  find  that  by  the  laws  of  our  minds,  Mre  cannot  take  the  one  with' 
out  taking  the  other.  But  we  are  compelled  to  take  the  one  -,  ^erefore  we  must 
take  the  other.  If  we  sever  the  chain,  all  collapses  and  falls  to  the  ground,  the 
first  proposition  as  well  as  the  seoond.  The  word,  truth,  loses  its  meaning,  and 
only  gets  vitality  again  by  connecting  it  with  thought  and  mind.  Ova  ^x^i  Ijoyoif 
po^/utra  ovra,  ivdijrA  ihcu,  (ld2  c).  And  again,  dSvvoTov  viijfta  tivai,  v6rifui 
Si  avStvdS'  The  view  is  jmt  Iw  conclusive,  whether  we  regard  ov9sv6s  here  ad 
expressing  the  obfect  or  the  wbject.  There  cannot  be  truth,  except  as  vinjr^i 
there  cannot  be  votf^  without  Abvf. 
VoE.  VIII.  No-  30.  31 
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ttomeiui  ate  from  witknit,  it  oertainlj  docs  lie  witUa  ili  power  tmd 
acknowledged  office  to  make  distiiictioiis  between  those  that  lie  widi« 
in  the  spiritaal  realm,  whether  some  of  them  come  origini^y  horn 
withoot)  or  not  And  this  it  surely  does.  We  know  it  by  an  inter- 
■al  light  (^a  lumine  aliqno  interiori  ostendente  yerum,")  m  Deseai^ 
les  calls  it  in  distinction  from  a  blind  impetus,  *^  spontaneo  quodaa 
impeta  me  ferente  ad  credendam.''  There  are  certain  constnictions, 
anvisagingSy  etc,  which  the  mind  knows  to  have  been  preceded  bj 
its  own  volitions ;  others  have  had  no  known  connection  with  the 
wiU.  AU  may  be  from  the  mind.  Gonscioasness  can  utter  no  denial 
of  this.  But  all  are  not  from  the  soul's  direct  volition.  That  «he 
knows  and  affirms.  Here,  then,  is  an  interior  diiference  which  if 
well  stated  by  Descartes,  in  the  passage  to  which  we  have  alreadj 
referred,  and  where  he  sums  up  the  whole  in  this  distinction  of  volun« 
tary  and  involuntary.  '^Ita  videor  doctns  a  natura,  et  praeterea  ex* 
perior  illas  non  a  mea  voluntate  pendere.    Saepe  enim  vel  invito 

obversantur,  nt  jam  sive  velim  sive  noHm  sentio  calorem,  etc 

IMnde  quamvis  ideae  illae  a  voluntate  mea  non  pendeant,  non  ideo 
ooastat  ipeas  a  rebus  extra  me  positas  necessario  procedere ;  ut  enim 
impetus  illi  de  quibus  moz  loquebar,  quamvis  in  me  sint,  a  voluntate 
tamen  mea  diversi  esse  videntur,  ita  forte  etiam  cdiqua  alia  ettinme 
facultas  nondum  mihi  $atis  cognita  ittarum  idearum  effwtrix,  ut  hac- 
tenus  semper  visum  est  illas,  dum  somnio^  absque  ulla  rerum  extern 
aarum  ope  in  me  formarL^ 

Speaking  of  the  Berkeleian  hypothesis,  that  all  sensation  is  ilaetf 
purely  mental  the  author  says :  ^  This  is  affirmed  from  the  want  of 
such  an  a  priori  cognition  of  sensation  as  may  make  it  competent  to 
show  that  no  possible  intellectual  subjective  agency  can  Induce  sensa« 
tion,  nor  give  to  any  ideal  creations  the  characteristics  of  real  objeo^ 
tive  ph^omena."  But  has  this  been  shown,  or  can  it  be  shown? 
Are  there  not  startling  facts  in  our  being  which  show  just  the  con- 
trary ?  Is  there  not  real  sensation  in  dreams  ?  We  mean  not  the 
half-felt  bodily  states  of  which  we  are  more  or  less  conscious  in  slum- 
ber, but  sensation  connected  directly  with  the  visions  and  perceptions 
of  the  subjective  dream  itself.  Is  there  not  often,  not  only  si^t  and 
hearing,  accompanied,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  with  an 
affection  of  the  sensorium,  but  also  intense  pleasure  in  the  sentiency 
and  intense  pain.  Is  there  not  sensation  (a  real  affection  even  of  the 
material  sensorium)  in  false  perceptions,  in  spectre-seeing,  in  imagi- 

1  8ee  Beid*8  yiew  of  Descartes's  doctriiMi  6h<  YlIL  p.  140. 
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tted  soimds,-— and  this  not  arising  merelj  from  a  diseased  oonditkm 
cf  the  material  organ,  but  derived  from  the  previous  originating  ao- 
tion  of  the  spiritual  mind  ?  We  mean,  is  there  not,  in  all  these  cases^ 
(HT  may  there  not  be,  an  affection  in  that  very  same  sensorium  which 
is  the  seat  of  all  sentiency  derived  from  without  ?  In  other  word% 
may  not  the  soul  by  thinking  rnake  the  bodyfeely  or  produce  an  actual 
content  in  the  sensilHlity  ?  This  is  the  hinge  question,  on  which  the 
Talidity  of  the  demonstration  must  wholly  turn.  But  there  is  this 
difference,  it  may  be  said, —  the  subjective  states,  so  called,  are  imi* 
tations,  suggestions,  or  reminiscences  which  imply  a  previous  objeo* 
tivity  and  would  never  have  been  without  it  This,  however^  would 
be  assuming  that  the  objective  is  already  proved  on  independent 
grounds ;  otherwise,  as  was  said  before,  it  is  only  the  judgment  of 
one  state  upon  another,  both  of  which  may  be  equally  subjective^ 
equally  destitute  of  any  ground  for  deci<ttng  upon  their  mutual  rela» 
tkms. 

We  come  back,  theref<»e,  to  the  distinction  before  taken,  and  whidi 
is  the  only  one  we  can  find.  Some  perceptions  or  rather  some  con- 
structions  of  the  sense  (for  the  propriety  of  the  word  perception  may 
be  denied)  have  been  preceded  by  an  exercise  of  will,  others  have 
not  Of  tliese  latter,  some  have,  for  a  time,  all  the  seeming  charao- 
teristics  of  what  we  call  objecdveness ;  afterwards  they  take  the  ap- 
pearance of  subjectiveness  (that  is,  when  another  seeming  objective 
world  is  in  possession  of  the  mind)  and  are  recognised  as  such.  In 
Others,  the  '^objective  characteristics," . to  use  the  author's  phrase, 
endure  for  a  longer  period ;  but  certainly  this  is  not  a  question  to  be 
determined  by  longer  or  shorter  continuance ;  otherwise  an  indefi- 
nitely prolonged  dream  would,  by  that  very  circumstance,  become 
reality. 

The  distinction  of  consciousness,  then,  is  not  between  constructions 
oi  esefra  and  from  within ;  but  surveying  them  all  as  lying  within  the 
mind,  and  in  this  respect  alike,  she  acts  within  her  own  province  in 
pronouncing  some  voluntary,  and  others  involuntary.  It  is  not,  then, 
BO  much  a  direct  recognition  of  a  world  withofU  us,  in  the  first  place, 
as  of  a  power  above  us, — of  something  which  is  independent  of  our 
idlL  There  has  been  an  attempt  to  cut  the  knot  of  the  difficulty  by 
maintaining  that  perception  directly  involves  an  antithesis.  There  is 
the  famous  German  flourish  of  the  me  and  the  not'ine.  But  this  is 
only  the  dogmatism  of  another  schooL  It  escapes  no  difficulty  as 
long  as  we  admit  that  the  subject  may  create  its  own  object,  and  give 
to  it  all  the  appearance  of  objectiveness,  or  that  there  may  be  real 
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acts  of  the  soul  which  are  nevertheless  without  volition.  Bat  wiU 
and  not-fviU  is  a  distinction  falling  within  the  spirit  regarded  as  em- 
bracing all  its  objects,  and  within  the  direct  light  of  consdonsnese. 
It  is  not  a  direct  cognition  of  an  external  worid,  but  it  is  a  direct  cog- 
nition of  something  which  is  not  my  will,  and  through  this  there  is  a 
path  to  the  recognition,  if  not  the  proof,  of  another  and  a  higher  will 
bj  which  my  perceptions  are  affected,  whether  through  an  objective 
world,  or  through  laws  and  operations  of  my  mind  which  although 
carried  on  by  me  are  not  under  my  will,  and  must  therefixre  have  re* 
oeived  their  origin  and  their  action  from  another. 

Thus  there  springs  up  in  the  soul  the  thought  of  a  causality  abom 
us  rather  than  of  a  world  tatthout  us.  If  there  were  no  external 
world,  a  variation  in  the  soul's  own  subjective  states,  running  back  to 
a  period  of  not  being,  would  suggest  the  same  idea  of  a  pow^  whicii 
is  not  our  power.  It  may  be  objected  that  this  is  giving  precedence 
to  the  later  and  more  metaphysical  conception.  And  yet  the  notion 
of  causality  may  be  the  origin  of  that  of  outwardness,  althou^  the 
latter,  when  bom,  grows  much  more  rapidly,  and  by  being  thus  more 
early  and  distincUy  developed,  comes,  at  last,  to  be  regarded  as  the 
firstrbom,  whilst  the  former  is  comparatively  obscured,  and  therefore 
placed  among  later  and  more  difficult  conceptions.  The  ideas  of  space 
and  time  present  a  similar  case.  The  latter,  as  connected  with  the 
inner  sense,  precedes  the  former  which  belongs  more  to  the  outer^ 
and  yet  the  intuition  of  space  is  sooner  developed  in  distinctness,  and 
thereby  assumes  the  appearance  of  having  been  more  original  and 
fundamental  in  the  souL 

A  similar  method  is  employed  in  the  work,  to  prove  the  valid  be* 
ing  of  the  notional,  and  of  the  objects  of  the  understanding.  The 
law  corresponds  to  the  idea.  Nature  is  as  we  are  compelled  to  think 
her.  That  is,  if  there  is  an  objective  nature,  thus,  and  in  no  other 
way,  can  we  have  an  experience  of  her,  or  understand  her  to  be; 
This  is  proved  in  a  series  of  demonstrations  exceedingly  dear,  beau- 
tifully illustrated,  and  without  a  flaw  that  we  can  detect  Yet  still 
we  have  a  difficulty  similar  to  that  which  met  us  in  the  field  of  the 
sense.  There  might  have  been,  or  ratiier,  it  is  imposdble  to  show 
that  there  might  not  have  been,  just  such  notionals,  just  such  an  un- 
derstanding, comprising  just  such  an  experience,  and  yet  wholly  sub- 
jective. Can  the  soul  by  its  own  energy  create  content  in  the  sensi- 
bility ?  That  was  the  turning  point  before.  Oan  the  soul,  by  its 
own  energy,  create  within  its  own  experience,  a  phenomenal  of  a»- 
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iofftmum^  wbieh  shall  oonrespond  to  the  understandhig  conception  of 
force  f  That  is  the  hinge-question  here.  If  the  negative  of  this 
can  be  shown,  the  author's  argument  is  perfect.  It  not  onl j  proves 
a  possibility,  but  invincibly  shuts  out  all  opposing  possibilities. 

On  page  489  there  is  a  distinction  very  strongly  and  clearly  stated 
between  the  subjective  experience  of  our  dreams  and  our  waking  ob- 
jectivity. "  We  cannot,"  it  is  said,  "  bring  the  limes  of  our  dreams 
into  one  connected  whole  of  a  dreaming  time,  or  identify  the  times 
passing  in  our  dreams  with  one  objective  universal  time,  except  as 
we  have  some  substantial  source  for  phenomenal  succession,, and  sub- 
ject the  times  of  our  dreams  to  this  one  common  standard  which  marks 
the  progress  of  one  universal  time  for  all."  This  we  think  too  strong- 
ly stated.  We  cannot,  it  is  true,  when  in  what  we  call  the  waking 
state,  bring  our  dreaming  into  one  such  connected  whole ;  but  we 
cannot  say  there  may  not  be,  even  in  the  same  subject,  a  conscious- 
ness in  which  this  is  done,  or  which  may  connect  into  one  universal 
time  of  its  own  all  our  dreaming  experience,  wild  and  incoherent  as 
it  may  seem  to  be.  What  forbids  there  being  in  this  way  double  or 
triple  consciousness  belonging  to  one  subject  (if  we  take  something 
back  of  oonsciousness  as  the  real  personal  self,  or  ground  of  identity) 
and  yet  so  separate,  that  they  never  intermingle,  and  we  know  not  in 
one  state  what  we  have  known,  as  we  knew  it,  in  the  other.  On 
aoch  a  supposition,  the  experience  of  one  state  perduces  through,  or 
xather  acrois  all  the  intervals,  and  bridges  over  and  connects  all  its 
chasms,  however  much  they  may  seem  to  be  severed  by  the  intervene 
tion  of  others.  That  such  a  supposition,  instead  of  being  altogether 
a  chimera,  has  some  ground  of  possibility  in  our  most  mysterious  be- 
ing, would  be  shown  by  those  facts  (if  facts)  which  are  to  be  found 
related  in  certain  books  under  the  head  of  double  consciousness. 
Such  facts,  however,  should  be  attested  by  the  highest  evidence. 
None  that  we  have  ever  read  of  have  a  profounder  connection  with 
aome  of  the  nu>st  important  and  fundamental  positions  in  psychology. 

We  should  like  to  dweU  upon  our  author's  very  striking  comparison 
of  subjective  time  to  mirrored  spaces,  either  existing  separately,  or 
themselves  r^arded  as  appearing  in  one  constant  mirror  supposed  to 
contain  them  all.  We  can  only  refer  the  reader  to  it,  and  Uie  simile 
of  the  current  in  the  same  chapter,  as  presenting  matter  of  great  in* 
terest,  and  as  excelling  in  beauty  and  pertinency  anything  we  ever 
met  with  in  any  similar  worL    But  the  limits  of  our  review  forbid 

1  Not  only  a  sabjectire  not-me,  bat  something  further^ that  which  is  opposed 
81* 
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The.argiiment  for  a  real  objectiTe  time,  as  law  to  the  idea,  may  be 
oondensed  into  the  following  statement 

It  is  a  fact  that  we  somehow  detenmne  time  to  be  perpetnal  and  to  have 
been  continually  passing  during  sleep  and  other  interruptions. 

This  can  be  no  intuition  of  the  sense ;  it  cannot  come  from  any  conjoining 
agency ;  I  cannot  perceive  time  passing,  nor  myself  in  the  current. 

Therefore  I  muiit  think  it  discursively  through  some  medium  as  data  which 
lie  beyond  the  subjective  experience. 

And  finally,  all  Hie  facts  in  our  determination  of  the  interrupted  periods 
of  our  experience  to  be  in  one  perpetual  time,  are  brought  in  colligation  by 
the  notion  cfperducing  source  as  time-filling  substance. 

This  proves  the  notional,  as  a  fixed  part  of  oar  spiritual  constitQ- 
tion ;  but  does  it  prove  its  troth,  or  that  it  tells  the  truth.  The  notioii 
says  there  is  an  outward  perducing  time,  and  we  must  either  have  no 
experience,  or  one  that  conforms  to  it  As  clearly  as  the  sense  in- 
forms us  that  we  are  sailing  on  a  river,  so  does  this  more  interior 
oracle  assure  us  that  we  are  sailing  down  one  steady  stream  of  time. 
But  one  is  no  more  infallible  than  the  other.  The  notion  is  within 
us  and  may  dream.  Neither  is  it  helped  when  another  mind  is  brought 
to  testify,  not  only  to  the  existence  of  the  same  subjective  notion,  but 
to  its  outward  realization  in  some  fixed  standard,  through  which  al<me 
the  otherwise  independent  consciousnesses  of  the  two  can  be  recon- 
ciled. But  this  other  mind  is  without  us.  How  can  we  know  its  ex- 
istence ?  All  other  men  may  be  but  phantoms  floating  in  our  subjec- 
tive sensorium,  or  imaged  in  the  glass  of  our  minds,  or  we  may  be  all 
mutually  enmirrored  and  contained  in  the  all  inclusive  mirror  ci 
Spinoza's  dream. 

The  strong  point,  if  it  can  be  proved,  is  the  necessity  of  some  com- 
mon objective  standard  which  shall  give  ^^  one  time  for  us  all."  Other- 
wise there  might  be  as  many  times  as  consciousnesses,  or  the  same 
seeming  objects  might  be  for  different  subjects,  in  different  subjective 
times,  and  yet,  somehow,  strangely  thought  into  one,  or  what  might 
seem  to  be,  one  common  experience.  And  yet  who  knows,  the  scep- 
tic might  say,  but  that  it  is  so  ?  May  they  not  be  thought  into  bne 
time,  just  as  phenomena  in  all  parts  of  differing  spaces  may  be  mir- 
rored into  one  common  space  ?  I  do  this  in  my  dreams.  Scenes  and 
events  and  thoughts  long  past  I  bring  up  and  mingle  with  the  present, 
without  allowing  a  consciousness  of  separation.  Nay  more,  I  create 
a  past  wholly  my  own,  wholly  new  in  itself,  and  yet  I  somehow 
strangely  invest  it  with  that  character  we  call/amt7tart^,  and  whkh 
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ia  SQppoeed  to  be  the  result  alone  of  long  experience.  I  people  my 
subjecdTe  realm  with  other  conscious  agents,  new  yet  seemingly  well 
known.  I  M  it  with  space-filling  forces.  I  give  to  all  its  associi^ 
tions  the  required  consistency  with  their  and  my  own  one  seeming 
common  experience.  I  bring  all  this  into  simultaneousness,  and  thus 
clothe  it  with  every  characteristic  of  reality.  Now  can  we  certainly 
affirm  that  such  may  not  be  the  simultaneousness  of  what  we  call  our 
waking  state  ?  We  may  compare  it  to  the  effect  produced  upon  our 
phenomenal  experience  by  the  varjing  periods  occupied  in  the  trans- 
mission of  light ;  and  by  the  operation  of  which  a  universe  of  past 
events,  belonging  to  all  periods  of  past  time,  may  be  now  passing  be- 
fore us  with  all  the  apparent  simultaneousness  that  may  be  claimed 
as  belonging  to  our  objective  experience.  It  may  be  said  that  it  is 
not,  in  that  case,  the  past  we  now  see, — for  that  would  contradict  the 
notionals  of  our  understanding — but  the  present  representation.  And 
yet  a  whole  experience  may  thus  be  made  up  of  representations  of 
what  now  i$  noty  and  never  had  been  during  the  whole  life  of  that  ex- 
perience. The  comparison  may  be  imperfect,  and  yet  it  is  sufficient 
to  show,  that  even  in  a  physical  world  of  admitted  objectivity  there 
may  be  such  an  arrangement,  or  organization,  that  what  we  regard 
as  near  in  space  and  present  in  time,  may,  in  one  sense,  be  billions  of 
leagues  distant  for  the  one,  and  billions  of  centuries  remote  for  the 
other.^ 

These  very  terms,  distance,  remoteness,  it  may  be  said,  show  a  law 
of  our  minds  compelling  us  to  recognize  this  notional  of  a  one  uni- 
versal space,  and  a  one  universal  time,  as  involving  an  objective  refer- 
ence. True,  it  shows  the  validity  of  the  notional,  and  it  is  much  to 
prove  this  as  involving  something  more  than  Hume's  association,  and 
Brown's  voice  of  ceaseless  prophecy.  But  still  it  proves  only  the 
notional,  we  think,  and  then  we  must  go  out  of  the  sense,  and  out  of 
the  understanding,  to  that  <<  behest  of  the  reason  f  which  requires 
faith  in  the  Absolute,  as  the  ultimate  and  sure  ground  of  confidence 
in  both.  It  is  much  in  this  sense,  to  prove  the  validity  of  the  no- 
tionaL    So  distinct,  so  uniform,  so  decided  an  utterance  of  the  soul, 

1  What  shall  we  say  of  the  snbjectiTe  Tision  of  the  prophets  1  Sometimes  they 
received  verbal  messages ;  sometimes  they  saw  signs ;  at  others  they  seem  to  be 
represented  as  beholding  the  real  scene  before  it  vxu.  As  in  Num.  24: 17,  '*  I  see 
it,  but  it  is  not  now ;  I  behold  it,  but  it  is  not  near."  The  form  of  the  tense  in 
the  passage  would  denote  a  present  seeing  of  the  future,  rather  than  a  prediction 
of  n  fntnre  seeing.  What  shall  we  say  too  of  what  is  called  the  second  sight  ?  at 
is  tUsaU fable? 
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although  tn  itsdf  not  mfallible,  ooald  not  have  been  given  to  deceive 
us  with  a  mere  ahow  of  subetance  and  causality^  if,  after  all,  thej  ave 
nothing  but  phenomena  and  sequences.  Such  a  world  might  furnish 
an  extensive  science  of  shadows  for  the  soul  and  for  the  understani^ 
ing,  too,  but  it  would  have  no  meaning  for  the  reason  or  for  faith. 
In  one  sense,  ^  man  walketh  indeed  in  a  vain  show,"  (D*^Xa  y  i^  iixon,) 
but  all  is  substantial  when  he  truly  believes  in  Grod. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  view  we  have  taken,  we  are  indebted 
for  it,  and  for  much  in  the  manner  of  stating  it,  to  ideas  received 
from  the  author's  book :  although  we  may  have  seemed  to  find  diffi- 
culty in  some  parts  of  his  argument  A  regard  to  the  symmetry  of 
his  work  may  have  led  him  to  attribute  too  much,  we  will  not  say  to 
the  sense  and  the  understanding,  but  to  considerationB  drawn  solely 
from  them.  The  ontological  verity  of  their  objects  cannot,  we  think, 
be  proved  by  thenij  nor  from  thenu  Taken,  however,  in  conneo* 
tion  with  the  higher  department  of  the  soul,  it  does  seem  to  ns  that 
he  has  settled  the  great  question  of  the  reality  of  an  objective  uni- 
verse. God  meant  that  we  should  artUnarify  trust  the  phenomena 
of  the  senses  and  the  notionals  of  our  understandings,  as  giving  true 
intelligence  of  an  outward  world ;  but  then,  with  all  reverence  be  it 
said,  we  think  we  can  see  a  reason  why  there  were  allowed  to  be 
those  strange  facts  in  our  existence  which  would  prevent  an  imj^dt 
reliance.  The  validity  of  the  notional  well  settled,  as  not  the  mere 
ofispring  of  association,  or  of  a  blind  belief,  but  as  a  distinct  part  of 
our  mental  constitution,  we  are  kept  ordinarily  sieatfyj  notwithstand- 
ing our  dreams,  to  the  common  apprehension  of  our  substantial  ex- 
ternal world,  our  space,  our  time,  our  universal  common  ground  of 
experience  for  all.  But,  then,  when  we  are  compelled  to  think  about 
it,  the  ultimate  trust  is  not  so  much  in  the  notional,  as  tkraugk  the 
notional,  in  something  higher.  When  the  question  comes  before  us 
in  all  its  seriousness,  we  find,  on  the  other  hand,  enouf^  of  a  dreamy 
and  subjective  experience  to  make  us  flee  to  this  strong  hold,  and 
feel,  that  as  '^  the  Lord  liveth,**  so  is  the  assurance  that  ^'  our  mouI  liv 
etit^  and  that  the  objects  of  our  senses  and  of  our  understanding  have 
a  true,  and  substantial,  and  perduriny  being. 

This  is  not  Gartesianism.  The  author's  exceptions  to  that  theory 
are  well  taken,  and  conclusively  maintained.  In  it,  *^  the  Deity,"  as 
he  shows,  ^  is  degraded  to  a  physical  force  as  cause  in  an  understand- 
ing conception,"  *^  The  divinity  of  the  supernatural  is  brought  down 
to  the  perpetual  servitude  of  the  natural ; "  or,  in  other  words,  ^  the 
Deity  is  needed  only  for  holding  nature  in  its  place."    A  similar  oIh 
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jectiim  is  also  well  taken  to  the  ^'oocasiooal  causesy"  to  which  the 
doctrine  of  Descartes  was  carried  b7  his  religious  follower,  Male* 
branohe.  And  yet)  we  think,  there  is  a  TBSt  dijSerence  between  them 
and  the  view  on  which  we  have  been  insisting.  It  is  one  thing  to 
sink  Deity  into  nature,  or  to  elevate  nature  to  Deitj;  it  is  another 
thing  to  derive  from  the  idea  of  God  a  proof  of  the  objective  reality 
of  nature,  and  of  a  real  separate  substance  and  causality  in  nature^ 
as  involved  in  the  truthfulness  of  the  notionals  he  has  given  us.  A 
conviction  thus  derived,  that  there  is  a  real  nature  of  things  with  its 
real  immanent  powers  aside  from  immediate  divine  agency,  is  very 
different  from  that  hyper-pietism  of  Malebranche  and  others,  which» 
in  its  making  everything  in  the  natural  world  proceed  from  the  direct 
act  of  God,  would  confound  Deity  with  nature,  by  absorbing  the  nat- 
ural in  the  supernatural,  just  as  certainly  as  Spinoza  does,  by  devel- 
oping nature  out  of  the  Deity. 

God  has  given  us  these  perceptions,  and  these  notionals,  and  we 
therefore  believe  that  there  are  real  phenomena  corresponding  to  the 
one,  and  real  substance  and  real  causation  corresponding  to  the  other* 
Thus  viewed,  the  author^s  argument  seems  to  us  conclnsive.  With 
this  thought  ever  hdd  in  connection,  the  proved  correspondence  of  the 
idea  and  the  law  (which  is  his  great  argument)  does  give  us,  notwith- 
standing our  occasional  dreams,  a  real  world,  an  €iiMi$hed  nature  of 
things,  with  its  conjunctions,  its  connections,  its  chain  of  efficiencies, 
its  contexture  of  reciprocal  influences,  in  distinction  from  the  con* 
tinual  miracle  or  supernatural  of  one  school,  the  mere  development^ 
or  extension  of  a  first  cause  which  characterizes  another,  and  the 
mere  empty  phenomena  and  unconnected  sequences  of  a  third. 

In  this  way  our  philosophizing  brings  us  round  to  the  old  doctrine 
of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Catechism — a  true  creation  of  a  true  nature 
of  things,  and  a  work  of  Providence  since  carried  on  (with  occasional 
miraculous  interventions)  through  and  by  this  nature  of  things.  In 
other  words,  God  made  a  nature,— originated  its  substances,— gave 
being  to  its  dynamical  agencies,  so  as  to  have  immanent  and  perdwring 
efficiency  in  themselves,  or  during  their  unhindered  operations,  and 
then  implanted  in  the  human  spirituality,  trustworthy  notions  oorres-- 
ponding.  The  Malebranche  theory  may  seem  very  pious  in  thus  as- 
cribing everything  to  the  direct  act  of  God,  but  besides  the  objection 
before  mentioned,  it  is  directly  opposed  to  the  Scripture.  Even  with 
its  continual  recognition  of  an  ever  present  Deity,  the  Bible  every- 
where assumes  the  fact  of  a  nature  of  things  distinct  from  God,  and 
to  which  powers  belong  that  are  supposed  to  remain  in  it,  and  to  ad 
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by  their  own  efficiency  thus  giren.  Even  the  first  productions  of  oor 
^renovated  earth  were  through  an  imparted  dynamical  agency,  instead 
of  proceeding  from  the  immediate  enei^  of  God.  T^e  new  i<xrtM 
were  working  already,  according  to  an  immanrnt  law.  We  gatlier 
this,  not  80  much  from  the  causal  form  of  the  Hebrew  rerbe  em- 
ployed, as  from  the  general  aspect  of  the  scriptural  dedaration.  ^  And 
God  said,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass  (woin) ;  and  the  earth 
caused  to  come  forth  (Mxin)  the  herb  yielding  seed  ({^"JTTa))  or  eoM- 
ing  the  growth  of  seed,  after  its  kind." 

If  there  can  be  a  proof  of  the  reality  of  an  olijecti^  world,  or  of 
aa  olijectiye  natore  of  things,  we  do  not  say,  by  tlie  understanding, 
bat  by  considerations  drawn  solely  from  the  field  of  the  understand- 
ing,  then  it  would  follow,  that  there  might  be  audi  proof  even  in  an 
atheistic  hypothesis.  But  can  this  be  so?  Can  man,  or  the  soul  of 
man,  be  anything  but  an  enigma,  can  our  perceptions  and  our  no* 
tionals  be  anything  dse  but  dreams,— can  the  worid  have  any  other 
reality  than  that  of  coming  and  d^Muting  phenomeaa  and  unconneded 
sequences — can  there  be  any  real  unity  of  nalaie,  or  any  harmony 
of  the  universe,  to  a  mind  for  which  the  highest  reality  is  supposed 
to  have  no  meaning,  and  the  absolute  ground  of  all  truth  and  all  being 
no  objectivity  ? 

If  it  be  demanded  what  this  real  gvJbttaaiee  (or  hypostasis)  is,  whidi 
thus  stands^  or,  to  use  a  more  convenient  metaphor,  lies  beneath  na* 
tiire,  and  which  the  notional  of  our  understanding  claims  to  represent, 
we  can  conceive  of  nothing  that  better  answers  its  conditions  than 
our  author's  <*  space-filling  force."  This  has  its  d^Sculties,  but  eveiy 
other  view  we  attempt  to  take  has  still  greater;  that  is  if  we  t0iV 
think  upon  what  matter  is,  and  cannot  satisfy  our  minds  with  the 
Johnsonian  argument  of  kicking  the  foot  against  a  stone.  Our  main 
trouble  is  with  the  originating  conception.  That  once  mastered,  <Mr 
assumed,  the  beauty  of  its  applications,  and  the  harmony  of  the  scheme 
deduced  from  it  are  the  great  arguments  for  its  absolute  verity.  The 
author  makes  the  following  distinction  between  it  and  pwn  ad. 

^  This,  being  in  one  direction,  and  soitiiig  no  other  action,  could  have 
nothing  answering  to  the  conception  of  force.  Except  as  action  meets  ao* 
tion,  and  thereby  counteraction  takes  place,  no  generation  of  £>rce  is  con- 
ceivable ;  and  hence  all  conception  of  force  is  not  origiiial  pure  act^  but  a 
product  of  an  antagonism.  At  the  point  of  contingency,  as  pure  notion  in 
the  understanding,  shall  we  first  attun  the  conception  of  force  aa  pure  un- 
derfltanding  conception.  Such  a  point  becomes  an  occupied  position  in 
space  reaisting  all  displacement;  and  to  the  extent  to  which  the  diverw 
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poiiitB  h  8p«M  are  OHitipuady  oooopied  by  para  teoei  i»  tlMie  •  fifiag  «f 
qpacet  and  a  reaistaiioe  to  all  Sxmga  ixitnukm  iritliia  sotsh  giMtte."  p.8d6« 

Bat  how  is  this  -^  an  antagonism  of  an  antagonism,  each  of  which, 
If  there  is  nothing  oonceived  of  as  lying  nnder  by  way  of  hypostasis^ 
is  an  absolute  nihility  withoat  the  other ! — a  counteraction  of  a  coun- 
teractioii  I    We  confess  that  we  are  quite  lost- 

Neither  is  the  difficulty  wholly  cleared  up  by  what  is  said,  p.  608, 
of  creation,  or  the  origination  of  such  force  by  the  Absolute. 

^  As  incorporeal  and  nncreatod  reason  and  wffl,  the  Absolute  has  his  own 
spring  of  acticm  witfiiiK  himself^  and  ia  this  a  power  in  liberty  which  is  wholly 
above  and  sepante  from  alT  force  in  natare.  He  may  originate  ample  aeti 
which  in  their  own  aimpliciQr  have  no  counter-agency,  and  can,  therefore, 
never  be  brought  under  any  of  the  conditions  of  space,  and  time,  and  nature. 
From  his  own  inner  self-determination,  he  may  designedly  put  forth  simple 
acts  in  counteraction,  and  here  a  force  begins  which  takes  position  in  space, 
and  occupies  an  instant  in  time.  There  is  a  beginning  in  something  where 
nothing  was,  and  this  has  position,  instant,  and  permanence.  This  perpetu* 
eUed  energy  and  oonntersction  is  creation  in  progress.  A  space  is  filled,  a 
time  is  occupied ;  there  is  an  impenetrable  substance  which  may  give  oon« 
tent  in  a  sensibility,  and  be  conjoined  in  definite  phenomena.  Above  tbaft 
point  of  counteraction,  all  is  simple  activity,  unphenomenal,  unsubstantial, 
and  having  all  its  essentiality  in  the  power  of  the  supernatural  as  will  in  lib- 
erty. In  and  below  that  point,  all  is/orce,  phenomenal  in  the  sense,  substance 
and  cause,  from  its  antagonism,  in  the  understanding,  and  existing  as  physi* 
cal  nature  in  its  essential  conditions.'* 

Our  author  is  one  of  the  last  writers  l^at  can  be  justly  charged 
with  using  words  for  nothing.  Whenever  we  do  follow  him,  although 
k  has  been  sometimes  with  difficulty,  we  have  always  found  his  sen- 
tences opening  into  clear  and  definite  significance.  We  hare  de- 
rived from  him  too  much  light  to  believe  that  he  has  not  here,  as 
elsewhere,  a  meaning  distinctly  apprehended  by  his  own  mind.  But 
we  must  confess  our  perplexity.  The  proportions  are  all  clear  if  we 
can  only  draw  ,a  true  line  between  the  dualistic  farce  which  is  in  na- 
ture, as  the  beginnitig  and  continuation  of  nature,  and  the  duality  of 
simple  aetivUies  which  are  in  the  supernatural  above  it  Otherwise 
this  perpetuated  energizing  in  counteraction  would  seem  to  resemble 
the  very  thing  whieh  is  charged  upon  the  Cartesian  hypothesis,-— 
namely,  the  ^  bringing  down  the  divinity  of  the  supernatural  to  the 
perpetual  servitude  of  the  natural.'' 

And  yet  the  difficulties  are  increased  by  the  conception  of  matter 
as  imfi  substance  excluding  all  thou^^t  of  force,  or  tendency,  except 
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is  flnperinduced  ah  extra.  It  would  be,  as  the  Author  ekewhere  bAj^ 
a  mere  capvt  martuum,  and  all  attempts  to  show  ftam  it  how  it  could 
become  caiisalitj,  would  be  in  vain.  It  could  give  no  content  in  a 
Sensibility ;  it  could  exhibit  no  Taried  modes  of  beings  so  as  to  appear 
as  events,  except  hj  some  aS  extra  efficiency,  tt  would  do  nothings 
and,  therefore,  as  notion  for  ground  or  source,  would  he^  nothing; 
the  ab  extra  efficiency  accomplishing  all  without  it  There  would 
still  be  required  the  Divine  activity  immanent  in  space,  as  constant 
causality  and  immediate  source  for  every  event  Now  the  under- 
standing may  be  satisfied  with  its  force,  or  its  matter,  let  it  get  the 
conception  whence  it  may.  But  the  reason  demands  a  separation  of 
nature  firom  Ood,  although  not  its  entire  independence  of  origin  and 
termination.  It  demands  it  as  the  only  means  of  preventing  us  from 
falling  into  that  abyss  of  pantheism,  which  is  just  as  subversive  of  the 
moral  and  the  supernatural,  as  the  most  atheistic  naturalism.  Hence, 
if  it  could  get  nothing  better,  it  would  be  content  with  the  /act,  how- 
ever it  might  transcend  every  conception  we  might  attempt  to  form 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  accomplished.  And  here  the  Scripture 
coincides  with  this  highest  behest  of  the  reason.  **  Lo,  I  caU  to  them  ; 
ikeff  etand  together.^  It  gives  us  tibe  origination,  and  the  subsequent 
perduranoe,  as  though  by  a  separate  inherent  force,  once  imparted 
and  then  self-^lerdsed  through  its  own  immanent  law.  ^  He  covnr 
mandedj  and  they  etoodfaet^  is  the  sublime  language  of  another  pas- 
sage. "What  Was  the  commandingy  and  what  was  the  standtng,  or 
standing  fasty  are  not  explained  to  us,  and  perhaps  we  could  never 
know ;  but  the  &ct,  as  a  fact,  may  be  admitted,  and  once  received,  it 
makes  all  the  separation  between  God  and  nature  which  the  reason 
demands,  and  on  which  the  understanding  can  rest  We  may  accept, 
therefore,  the  author's  space-filling  force  as  the  nearest  approach  that 
can  perhaps  be  made  to  the  absolute  and  ineffiible  verity,  regarding 
however,  its  origin  and  its  perpetuation  as  among  the  mysteries  which 
pass  all  understanding,  and  all  powers  of  adequate  representation  in 
human  speedu 

Taking,  however,  this  conception  of  force,  as  the  mother  of  mat- 
ter, or  as  itself  matter  enough  for  all  substantial^  purposes,  (seeing 

*  It  may  be  doubted  whether  we  Can  ever  Wholly  separate  the  thought  of  being 
from  that  of  power.  Can  anything  traly  be  which  does  nothing  ?  or  is  not  this,  as 
Plato  says  in  the  Sophista,  the  venr  o^oe  or  definition  of  it  ?  Itd^efiM  ydi^  c^cv 
i^gw  rd  "'ONTAy  ig  Vmv  ov%  oM  r\  nX^  JTNjMlJ^'-ths  fts  t6  itou^ 
ere^  oriavVi  etrs  tig  r6  na^Xv  «a2  a^MN^Jrarov.  Sophista,  247,  £. 

s  Isaiah  48: 13.  «  Psalm  SS:  9. 

*  A  view  veiy  similar  to  that  of  Br.  ffickok,  has  been  given  hi  a  late  matfaO' 
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there  is  no  eTent  or  phenomenon  of  matter  that  maj  not  be  deduced 
from  it,)  and  taking,  too^  thia  perpetuated  autagonifim  or  counteraction 
as  once  assumed,  we  may  go  on  to  those  interesting  results  which  are 
presented  as  its  legitimate  deductions* 

^  Past  a  doubt,''  says  the  author  speaking  (p.  555)  of  an  a  priori 
law  running  through  all  distinguishable  forces  in  nature,  ^^past  a 
doubt  such  a  law  exists,  and  determines  how  each  distinguishable  sub- 
stance mttst  be"  This  a  priori  law  would  be  the  exact  correlation  of 
the  developed  ideal  contained  in  the  understanding  conception  of  the 
first  substance  in  nature  and  of  the  added  forces  that  may  be  in  har*- 
mony  with  it.  In  other  words,  just  as  in  the  pure  intuition  of  ^pace^ 
the  intellectual  energy,  (call  it  by  what  name  we  will,)  finds  all  mathe^ 
matical  truth,  so  in  the  pure  conception  of  force,  an  intellect  strong 
enough  and  clear  enough,  and  with  a  keenness  of  vision  that  could  be 
sustained  long  enough,  would  see  involved  all  physical  science.  This 
is  very  difierent  from  the  belief  that  nature,  in  itself,  is  necessary. 
It  may  be,  or  it  may  not  be.  It  may  be  empirical  or  purely  ideal. 
God  may  originate  it,  or  he  may  not ;  he  may  allow  it  to  continue  or 
he  may  cause  it  to  cease,  just  as  he  pleases.^  But  if  it  is,  it  does  some* 
thing ;  and,  in  that  case,  he  has  given  an  understanding  and  a  reason 
to  see,  that  in  certain  initiatory  conceptions  are  to  be  found  its  most 
general  conditioning  principles,  and  which  compel  us  to  affitm,  even 
when  from  the  tiring  of  the  intellectual  energy  we  cannot  see  and 
cannot  understand,  that  in  those  first  conceptions,  and  those  first  con* 
ditioniog  principles,  there  is  somehow  certainly  contained  the  science 
of  the  most  minute  operations  that  &11  under  the  notice  of  our  senses. 

Past  a  doubt  physical  knowledge  has  its  a  priori  axioms,  necessi* 
tated  (for  us)  by  the  laws  of  our  understanding,  as  well  as  the  mathe- 
matics. Nor  does  this  drive  us  to  the  conclusion  that  oil  that  now  is 
in  the  natural  world  grew  bj  development  out  of  the  first  force,  or  as 
a  work  which  since  its  origination  by  ^e  Absolute  has  been  going  on 
without  him.  It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  idea  of  new  forces 
implanted  by  God  in  nature  at  different  periods,  or  from  time  to  time 
coming  into  nature  from  the  supernatural ;  —  which  new  forces,  also, 
when  once  sown  by  the  Divine  hand,  have  their  own  conditioning 

matical  work,  entitled,  The  Calculus  of  Operadonfl,  by  John  Patterson^  A.  M^ 
a  production  presenting  a  rare  union  of  high  mathematical  and  metaphysical 
talent 

1  Pure  tpace^  pure/orce,  pure  will  in  personality.  In  this  ascending  series  we 
have  the  initiatory  cognitions  for  the  phenomenal,  the  physical  and  the  super* 
natural 
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principles  and  the  onderBtanding  oonceptienB  connected  with  them  by 
an  ideal  or  a  priori  bond.  There  is  more  in  nature  now  than  there 
was  in  the  beginning.  This  appean  from  the  rock  bound  Tolomes  of 
geological  science,  as  is  most  conclusiTely  shown  in  the  examination 
which  the  author  gives  of ''  the  order  of  nature's  formation.**  Sec  IL 
Ch.  n.  Part  lU. 

It  is  perfectly  consistent,  too,  with  the  belief  of  the  miracnkms  and 
the  providentiaL  In  other  words,  it  may  admit,  as  coming  from  the 
Supernatural  Power,  not  only  new  forces  added  in  nature,  and  after- 
wards becoming  a  part  of  nature,  but  also  new  directions  of  forces 
already  existing,  turning  them  to  results  they  would  not  otherwise 
have  produced ;  and,  moreover,  sudden  intervetUions  breaking  up  an^ 
particular  action  of  any  particular  force,  or  putting  an  end  to  all  na- 
ture herself  with  all  her  forces.  Yet  still  we  must  i^ree  with  the 
author,  that  as  a  nature  undiverted,  unimpeded,  it  is  a  priori  deter- 
minable ;  —  determinable  (we  would  say  by  way  of  qualification)  in 
its  first  general  conditioning  principles  by  our  intellects  —  determina- 
ble downward,  even  to  its  ultimate  operations,  by  an  intellect  of  a 
given  energy. 

The  expression  is  not  too  strong.  Past  a  doubt,  we  find  the  con- 
viction in  our  souls,  if  we  will  look  for  it,  that  nature,  thus  viewed  by 
herself  to  the  exclusion  of  ab  extra  considerations,  is  one,  and  must  be 
one.  Even  to  the  most  common  mind  it  is  the  security  (although 
there  may  not  be  a  direct  consciousness  of  it)  against  that  dissolving 
triew  which  would  represent  the  univ^^e  as  a  mere  collocation  of 
phenomena,  or  a  mere  succession  of  arbitrary  unconnected  se<iuence8. 
The  mind  demands  some  such  concepticm  as  that  of  the  universal 
space-filling  force,  as  the  support  of  its  very  natural,  if  not  in-born, 
idea  of  a  one  nature,  or  one  kosmos,  aa  undivided  plenum,  instead  of 
a  phantasmagoric  series  of  events  which  after  all  are  not  e-vents  be- 
cause they  come  oia  of  nothing,  or  a  ghost-like  procession  of  magical 
occasions  with  voids  of  all  power,  and,  therefore,  of  all  being  between 
them. 

There  is  a  letter  of  Newton  to  Bentley,  in  which  this  great  philos' 
opher  says,  that  ^^  it  is  inconceivable  to  him  how  one  thing  should  act 
upon  another  through  a  vacuum,'*  -—that  is,  not  a  mere  exhaustion  of 
the  air  pump,  but  a  vacuity  of  all  being ;  such  as  our  author  has  set 
forth  (p.  369)  where  he  regards  the  space-filling  force,  although  with 
its  added  modifications  forming  higher  or  lower  degrees  of  substance, 
in  particular  places,  yet  in  its  primary  state  as  pervading  the  univerae. 
Instead  of  being  a  scholastic  subtlety,  the  axiom  that  <<  nothing  could 
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albt  bat  when  it  is  and  where  it  is,"  was  one  out  of  which  Newton 
could  not  think.  Dugald  Stewart,  however,  and  others  of  that  school, 
find  no  difficulty  with  what  appeared  to  Newton  so  inconceivable ; 
and  in  their  doctrine  of  occasions  and  sequences,  there  certainly  is 
no  such  difficulty.  They  have  in  this  respect  greatly  the  advantage 
of  the  author  of  the  Principia.  If  one  thing  is  but  the  occasion,  the 
antecedent,  or  the  sign  of  another,  wiUiout  any  inherent  causality  or 
efficiency,  then,  ex  vi  terminarumj  they  may  be  parted,  not  only  by 
distances  and  periods,  occupied  with  reciprocally  acting  in-Jhtences,  or 
am4iffuau^  impulsive  foroes,  but  by  any  chasms  of  nihility  both 
in  space  and  time.  Newton  could  not  conceive  of  this.  His  great 
mind,  like  the  most  common  mind,  could  not  divest  itself  of  that  con* 
ception  of  causality  which  God  had'made  part  of  its  constitution,  — - 
an  imperative  law  of  its  thinking.  He  felt  himself  compelled  to  fol- 
low that  vulgar  notion  of  impulse  through  an  intervening  medium, 
(whether  we  call  it  matter,  or  fluid,  or  force,  or  anything  else,)  as  of 
a  real  en$  in  space,  in  distinction  irom  nan-ene  ;  and  the  result  was 
his  sublime  doctrine  of  universal  gravitation.  That  false  Baconian- 
ism  which  is  everlastingly  talking  about  bare  facU  and  sequences,  as 
being  the  only  object  of  science,  or  of  philosophical  investigation, 
would  never  have  seen  the  one-ness  of  the  kosmos  in  the  fall  of  the 
apple.  To  the  sound  understanding  of  Newton,  nothing  possessed 
the  dignity  of  a  fact  unless  it  could  be  held  to  be  what  the  word  truly 
imports,  a  something  done  (factum)  an  eff-ect^  an  e-vent,  coming  ovA 
of  tax  efficiency,  and  that  connected  with  all  the  physical  efficiency  of 
the  universe. 

Thus  regarded,  the  smallest  change  in  nature  is  a  witness  to  this 
universal  efficiency.  There  is  before  me  on  my  table  a  beautiful  toy, 
which  does  as  well  for  this  purpose  as  the  most  extensive  philosophi- 
cal apparatus.  It  is  an  elegant  representation  of  a  ship  with  its 
masts  and  sails  all  rocking  upon  a  point,  and  brought  to  an  equilibrium 
by  a  weight  suspended  below  the  frame  on  which  it  is  supported,  and 
directly  imdemeath  its  centre  of  gravity.  As  it  swings  gracefully 
upon  its  pivot,. or  rests  calmly  in  the  repose  of  its  equilibrium,  it  an- 
swers every  purpose  of  an  intellectual  sedative.  I  gaze  upon  it  as 
an  object  not  only  of  sensitive  but  of  ideal  beauty.  It  represents 
visibly  to  me  this  great  truth,  —  the  unity  of  nature,  the  unbroken 
plenum  of  causality,  the  perfect  reciprocity  of  dynamical  influence, 
not  only  through  all  the  space  but  all  the  time  occupied  by  the  natu- 
ral universe.  All  that  ever  has  been,  all  that  is  now,  and  all  that 
ever  wiU  be,  is  here — here,  as  an  assumed  centre  of  all  previous 
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causality,  of  all  present  efficiencj,  of  all  fbtare  effect.  In  other 
words,  it  may  be  taken  as  the  symbolical  embodiment  of  the  necessary 
a  priori  conviction  of  all  rationalized  understandings,  that,  as  far  as 
nature  is  concerned,  (we  mean  nature  uninterrupted  and  undirerted,) 
no  one  thing  would  now  be  what  it  t«,  if  all  things  were  not  what 
they  are,  and  had  not  firom  the  beginning  been  just  what  they  were. 
Why  do  we  feel  that  the  mind  is  compelled  by  an  inward  law  to  make 
this  affirmation  ?  Why  is  it  a  necessity  of  our  thinking,  unless  Ciod 
has  implanted  it  in  the  organization  of  our  souls  as  a  witness  to  the 
outward  truth  to  which  it  corresponds,  and  made  such  a  connection 
between  them,  that,  the  conception  of  nature's  unity  once  broken,  the 
conceived  unity  of  our  own  existence  suffers  a  shock,  if  it  is  not 
wholly  broken  up  with  it  into  a  fragmentary  succession  of  sequences, 
occasions,  and  phenomena,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  substance  from  oor 
spiritual  as  well  as  our  material  being  ? 

Nature  abhors  a  vacuum.  This  intense  and  far-reaching  affirmation 
of  the  ancient  mind  has  long  enough  been  the  stale  jest  of  superficial 
lecturers.  It  is,  however,  some  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  best 
modem  science  is  slowly  but  surely  coming  round  to  it  again.  There 
is  a  law  of  the  understanding  which  makes  it  a  necessary  part  of  our 
thinking,  as  long  as  we  remain  true  to  the  innate  notions  of  cause 
and  effect ;  and  it  is  one  great  recommendation  of  the  author's  doc- 
trine of  the  space-filling  force,  that  in  it  we  find  the  best  scientific 
expression  for  such  a  law.  Nature  is  a  plenum.  The  universe  is 
full.  Whatever  may  be  the  limits  which  God  assigned  to  it  in  the 
beginning,  when  He  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  —  however 
remote  may  be  that  frontier  where  utter  non-existence  commences  — 
still,  within  those  limits  there  is  no  part  or  point  of  space  in  which 
there  is  not  something  which  is  truly  ens,  in  distinction  from  non-ens. 
It  is  a  plenum,  not  of  that  which  is  capable  of  affecting  our  senses, 
but  of  something  conceived  by  the  understanding  as  a  space-filling 
entity,  and  which,  as  the  author  maintains,  might  give  content  in  the 
sensibility  to  beings  of  a  higher  and  more  refined  organization.^ 
The  differences  would  be  differences  of  intensity,  (ftVMfeMtg  xal  /tur- 
iHKxn^,  to  use  Aristotle's  terms,^  and  that  of  every  degree  from  zero 
upwards,  as  the  author  says,  p.  888.    He  must  mean,  however,  as  far 

^  Thus  ArUtotle  gives  two  senses  in  which  the  word  auv^  or  vaeuum,  may  be 
taken,  "  Some  say  it  is  that  iv  i  /u^Siv  iari  aSfiut  mo&t/riv  in  which  there  is  natk^ 
ing  sensible ;  others  say  it  is  that  ev  i  olon  fu9iy  tar*,  in  u^ch  then  is  nothing  at 
off."    Phys.  Ausc.,  Lib.  IV.  6,  3. 

*  Ibid.  9,  6. 
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•8  the  oocopaiion  of  spiboe  ww  concerned,  without  denyuig  that  ther^ 
might  be  other  difTerences.  But  nowhere  within  these  bounds  of  the 
created  uniyerse  is  there  absolute  nothingness.  Everywhere  is  there 
the  b2|n  nin&^  iSfiin,  the  highut  or  frit  part  of  the  dust  of  the  worlds 
as  the  architectural  Wisdom  styles  it,  Frov.  8:  26.  If  we  admit  at 
all  the  idea  of  nihility,  then  is  nature  severed,  and  equally  severed, 
whether  the  chasm  be  thinner  than  the  almost  invisible  leaf  of  beaten 
gold,  or  wider  than  the  widest  bounds  of  stellar  systems;  whether 
below  the  keenest  search  of  the  microscope,  or  extendmg  to  a  dis* 
tance  immensely  beyond  where  the  telescope  has  ever  reached. 

In  this  conception  of  nature,  too,  as  the  author  shows,  there  neces- 
sarily  comes  in,  not  merely  a  chain  of  causality,  or  the  conception  of 
many  chains  tending  ever  in  one  direction  of  progress,  but  a  wide 
woven  contexture  of  reciprocal  influences.  It  is  not  only  up  and 
down,  but  transverse  and  athwart  Nature  is  a  web,  and  every  point 
in  space  and  time  may  be  taken,  at  pleasure,  as  the  centre  on  which 
all  her  past  and  present  influences  may  be  regarded  as  being  brought 
to  bear.  Although  pressed  for  space,  we  cannot  omit  giving  an  ex* 
tract  to  this  effect  from  the  volume  we  are  reviewing.  It  is  presented 
not  <Hily  for  the  great  value  of  the  thought,  but  as  one  specimen,  out 
of  many  that  might  be  offered,  of  the  writer's  admirable  power  of 
language. 

"  With  this  conception  of  the  reciprocity  of  influence  throughout  nature, 
and  that  no  one  thing  can  be  changed  in  its  inner  modifications,  but  it  has 
been  acted  upon  by  all,  and  that  thus  one  portion  of  nature  acte  through 
every  other  portion,  while  every  other  portion  is  also  acting  through  it,  we 
have  the  analytical  judgment  h  priori^  and  thus  a  primitive  principle  of 
nature,  that  it  can  be  no  codcervation  of  particular  things  which  are  merely 
in  apposition  in  space ;  nor  yet  a  mere  concatenation  of  various  series  of 
things  in  independent  lines  of  cause  and  effect ;  but  that  which  all  have  a 
perpetual  source,  and  a  conditioned  order  of  succession,  this  warp  of  all 
lines  of  causation  is  also  woven  across  with  the  connecting  woof  of  recipro- 
cal influences,  and  thus  that  nature  has  its  complete  contexture  which  may 
be  held  as  one  web  of  a  determined  experience,  and  which  no  more  adheres 
continuously,  than  it  also  coheres  transversely." 

We  would  only  remark,  that  the  etymological  precision  so  striking 
here,  especially  in  the  words  we  have  italicised,  is  everywhere  a 
constant  characteristic  of  the  author's  style.  When  it  is  difficult  to 
follow  him,  it  is  because  the  region  through  which  he  takes  us  is  dai'k, 
or  it  has  been  but  little  visited,  or,  which  is  more  likely,  it  has  be- 
come intricate  in  consequence  of  being  traversed  by  the  confused 

32* 
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paths  and  croBS-roads  which  more  careless  writers  have  made  in  every 
direction  upon  its  surface,  and  not  from  the  want  of  the  utmost  cau- 
tion of  the  author  in  setting  upon  it  guide-posts  at  every  point  expos- 
ed to  the  danger  of  error.  The  reader  accustomed  to  the  conftised 
platitudes  of  Dugald  Stewart,  or  the  loose  exuberance  of  Brown,  or 
the  smirking  common-places  of  Sydney  Smith,  or  it  may  be,  the  spec- 
tral twilight  of  the  mystical  and  idealistic  schools,  is  not  prepared  for 
the  exact  simplicity  of  terms  employed  throughout  this  book.  Thus 
in  reading  the  above  extract,  (although  we  do  not  select  it  as  present- 
ing any  unusual  difficulty)  one  may  see  no  emphasis  in  such  words 
as  particular,  series,  perpetual,  connecting,  etc.,  to  say  nothing  dT  the 
more  unusual  and  therefore  striking  expressions.  He  may  even 
regard  some  of  them  as  redundancies,  when  a  close  examination 
would  show  in  respect  to  every  one,  not  only  a  distinct  thought,  but  a 
thoughtful  selection,  —  would  show,  not  only  their  adaptedness,  but 
that  no  others  would  have  answered  in  their  place.  A  still  more 
careless  reader  might  take  it  as  some  common  sentence  in  which 
words  are  often  used  for  their  rhetorical  flow,  or  to  round  a  period. 
Another  critic  might  condemn  it  for  its  length  and  apparent  compli- 
cation, without  being  aware  that  this  is  sometimes  the  only  mode  of 
securing  the  utmost  conciseness  and  the  utmost  perspicuity.  In  the 
above  extract  alone  there  is  truth  and  thought  enough  to  furnish  some 
writers  with  material  for  half  a  dozen  chapters.  It  might,  in  that 
way,  too,  require  much  less  study,  but  what  it  would  gain  in  ease  it 
would  lose  in  force  and  clearness.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were  cut 
up  into  short  periods,  it  would  lose  that  con-vincing  power  which  it 
can  only  possess  when  the  whole  thought,  with  all  its  complications^ 
is  presented  as  a  unity. 

The  easiest  reading  is  not  always  the  most  perspicuous, — certainly 
not  the  most  conspicuous.  One  who  reads  Dr.  Hickok's  work  as  it 
ought  to  be  read,  will  find,  often,  that  it  requires  great  steadiness  and 
concentration  to  follow  him ;  but  he  will  also  find,  that  there  is  mean- 
ing there,  and  that  when  discovered  nothing  could  be  more  transpa- 
rent He  will  oflen,  too,  be  satisfied  that  in  no  other  manner  could 
the  thought  have  been  presented  without  some  deficiency,  or  some 
redundancy,  or  some  less  eligible  arrangement  of  its  parts  that  would 
have  detracted  from  its  force  no  less  than  from  its  significance.  In 
these  respects  we  do  not  deem  it  extravagant  to  compare  him  with 
some  of  the  master  minds  of  antiquity.  His  sentences  must  be  studied ; 
and  so  must  Uiose  of  Bacon,  of  Plato,  and  of  Aristotle.  But  if  the 
text  of  these  writers  be  not  oorrupt^  we  are  sure  of  a  meaning,  and 
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when  ve  diseover  that  meaning  we  are  sore  that  we  hare  it,  and  not 
onlj  that,  but  as  with  a  flash  of  light  comes  the  conviction,  that,  mndi 
as  its  dedphering  may  have  cost  us,  there  is  no  other  way  in  which 
that  meaning  could  have  been  so  well  expressed.  We  see  that  their 
sentences  have  been  the  result  of  great  pains  and  carefulness  on  their 
part,  and  that  only  by  a  like  process  could  the  thought,  in  all  its  com- 
pleteness, and  fdl  its  unity,  be  mirrored  in  the  reader^s  soul. 

It  may  appear  to  some  a  strange  assertion,  and  yet  it  is  strictly 
true,  that  Dr.  Hickok*s  style  is  deeply  metaphorical.  We  refer  not 
now  to  the  formal  figure  or  comparison,  although  some  of  his  illustra- 
tions of  this  kind  are  marked  by  great  force  and  beauty,  but  to  that 
hidden  metaphor  which  is  contained  in  the  most  important  terms  in 
language,  and  in  no  department  more  than  in  that  which  is  represen- 
tative of  psychological  processes.  They  are  the  metaphors  involved 
in  the  primary  senses  of  words,  and  which  were  originally  brought 
into  use,  not  for  purposes  of  adornment  and  illustration,  like  the  figu* 
rative  language  of  later  times,  but  through  a  necessity  of  the  soul 
striving  to  find  the  best  outward  expression  of  the  inward  action,  and 
thus  the  safest  representative  of  all  we  can  truly  know  respecting  it 
They  are  a  development,  a  formation  of  the  soul  acting  spontaneously 
without  a  philosophical  consciousness,  and  thus  are  they  the  best  ex- 
ponents of  its  laws,  just  as  any  physical  product  is  the  most  exact  out- 
ward expression  of  the  interior  force  to  which  it  owes  its  formation.^ 

Seldom  do  we  find  more  of  this  etymological  precision  than  in  the 
work  before  us.  The  author  has  proceeded,  and  proceeded  safely, 
on  the  principle  that  in  the  primary  senses  and  metaphors  contained 
in  the  most  truly  philosophical  as  well  as  in  the  most  conmion  lan- 
guage (and  the  most  philosophical  ever  resolves  itself  etymologically 
into  what  was  once  the  most  common,  although  long  since  passed 
from  an  ordinary  to  a  scientific  use),  we  have  the  most  direct  guide  to 
those  ori^nal  notions  of  the  human  soul  out  of  which  we  ccmnot  think 
without  a  logical  contradiction.  How  different  this  from  the  course 
of  some  of  the  more  popular  writers  on  psychology  whose  works  are 
used  as  text-books  in  our  colleges,  and  who  are  ever  telling  us  that 
this  or  that  idea  is  but  a  ^pre-judice  generated  in  unphilosophical 
minds  by  the  unfortunate  use  of  metaphorical  laaguage."   But  whence 

^  It  would  be  enoagh  to  suggest,  for  example,  to  any  reader  of  the  book,  how 
much  depends  on  getting  a  clear  riew  of  the  etymological  distinction  between 
the  words  conjunction  and  connection,  and  how  much  of  what  is  said  of  the  differ- 
ent action  of  the  sense  and  theiindeiBtanding  wonld  otherwise  appear  pointless 
and  unmeaning. 
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came  the  metaphor?  and  10  it  the  child  or  the  parent  of  the  pre> 
judioe  ?  This  qaestion  tl^ey  never  think  of  answering ;  or  should  thej 
attempt  the  solution  of  the  difficulty,  they  would  doubtless  maintaia 
that  they  had  poured  upon  it  aU  needed  light,  by  resolving  it,  as  they 
do  all  causality,  into  some  unaccountable  sequence  of  the  human 
mind,  or  some  inexplicable  oecasum  through  which,  without  any  conr 
ceivcMe  necessity  therefor,  it  is  ever  running  into  falsehood  and  ab- 
surdity. 

A  science  of  psychology,  says  Morell,  is  still  a  desideratnuL  We 
will  however  hazard  the  assertion  that  in  this  book  of  Dr.  Hickok 
such  desideratum  is  supplied.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  com* 
pleteness,  it  is  the  science  of  psychology— the  science  itself,  instead 
of  that  mere  writing  about  it,  or  those  rambling  semi-historical,  semi- 
philosophical  discussions  of  certain  topics  connected  with  it  which 
form  the  substance  of  most  of  the  treatises  used  in  our  schools  and 
colleges.  Abstract  indeed  the  author  is,  but  there  is  an  intellectual 
beauty  in  the  mathematical  straight-forwardness  with  which  he  car- 
ries us  on  from  section  to  section  through  every  part  of  his  condensed 
and  well-arranged  system.  Independent  of  the  truths  presented, 
there  is  awakened  a  scientific  interest  allied  to  the  aesthetic  emotion 
called  out  by  contemplating  an  exquisite  work  of  art  It  is  as  though 
some  splendid  and  harmonious  structure  were  rising  before  the  eye, 
as  we  observe  him,  preparing  for  his  after-work  by  the  most  exact 
definition,  commencing  next  with  consciousness  in  order  to  make  a 
pure  and  perfect  abstraction  of  all  its  content  except  the  indestructible 
intuitions  which,  by  remaining,  show  themselves  to  have  been  a  pri'- 
ori  conditions  for  all  experience,  —  then,  after  thus  going  down  to  the 
foundation,  returning  step  by  step,  and  building  up  through  the  aid 
of  these  shaping  intuitions  an  a  priori  science,  every  part  of  which 
has  been  as  rigidly  demonstrated  as  any  theorem  in  geometry,  —  and 
lastly,  going  back  to  experience,  not  now  for  the  purpose  of  emptying 
it  in  order  to  get  at  the  underlying  cognitions,  but  to  show  how  its 
tpkole  content  is  actually  JUled  up  by  a  law  in  exact  correspondence 
with  the  before  constructed  a  priori  idea. 

Nothing  diverts  the  attention  from  that  rigid  method  the  writer  has 
marked  out  for  himself.  He  sufifers  himself  lo  be  led  away  by  none 
of  that  fondness  for  illustrative  discussion,  or  still  more  idle  philoso- 
phical storj-'-telling  which  characterizes  such  writers  as  Brown  and 
Abercrombie.  In  proof  of  this  it  may  be  observed,  as  a  striking 
fact,  that  in  this  large  volume,  there  is  not  a  single  note  from  begin- 
ning to  end.    Whatever  came  not  directly  within  the  field  of  sciei^ 
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tific  demonstratioii  \&  not  allowed  to  diyert  the  attention  even  to  a 
passing  marginal  remark.  Could  the  book  be  introdnced  into  the 
higher  classes  in  our  colleges,  it  would,  no  doubt,  possess  a  value, 
even  as  a  means  of  mental  training,  or  a  course  of  intellectual  gym- 
nastics, equal  to,  if  not  surpassing  anj  that  is  afforded  bj  the  most 
accurate  instruction  in  mathematics  or  philology. 

We  can,  however,  very  readily  anticipate  an  objection  arising  from 
its  very  title  page.'  A  Rational  Pi^hology —  The  Subjective  Idea 
and  the  Objective  Law,  These,  and  the  very  common  use  of  the 
words  h  priori^  to  the  shame  of  our  philosophy  be  it  said,  are  sufficient 
to  fri^ten  many  readers,  and  to  give  others  a  ground  for  condemn- 
ing the  work  at  once.  It  must  be  all  transcradental  moonshine,  or 
German  idealism,  or  Hegelianism,  or  something  worse.  Facts-— 
give  us  facts.  This  is  the  law  of  philosophizing  since  the  time  of  the 
great  Bacon  whom  every  body  quotes.  Facts  says  Dugald  Stewart, 
— facts  says  Brown, — facts  says  Sidney  Smith, — facts  says  Macan- 
lay, — facts  say  the  Edinburgh  and  Westminster  reviews, — facts, 
say  all  the  popular  lecturers — this  is  now  the  demand  of  science,  of 
philosophy,  of  theology.  ^  With  facts,"  says  the  writer  of  a  late  most 
valuable  essay,  ^^  philosophy  begins,  proceeds,  and  ends ;  ideas  and 
ideal  systems  however  profound  must  give  way  to  realities."  There 
are  so  many  rich  trains  of  thought  in  the  treatise  to  which  we  now 
refer,  that  its  author,  we  hope,  will  pardon  our  slight  criticism  on  the 
passage,  should  it  meet  his  eye.  We  should  not  have  chosen  it,  had 
it  not  come  in  so  appositely  to  the  view  we  are  taking.  We  intro- 
duce it  to  show  that  although  one  who  thinks,  and  thinks  profoundly, 
may  fall  into  this  style,  he  must  very  soon  be  led  by  the  a  priori  ne-> 
cessities  of  his  own  mind,  to  qualify,  in  some  way,  the  barrenness  of 
such  a  statement.  We  read  on  —  ^' These  the  mind  seeks  in  jhe 
realm  both  of  matter  and  spirit,  and  as  thus  fact  after  fact,  and  prin- 
ciple after  principle,  discovers  itself  in  beautiful  harmony,  the  soul  re- 
joices, etc"  But  where  is  the  scale  which  is  to  guide  the  ear  in 
resolving  noise  into  tune  and  proper  music  ?  In  other  words,  what 
is  it  which  converts  a  "fact"  into  a  "principle,"  and  whence  the  *<har^ 
mony"  that  shapes  these  £m^s,  the  spirit  that  hovers  over  them,  and 
without  which' they  would  ever  remain  in  chaos  ?  How  are  they  ever 
to  arise  from  the  toku  and  bohu  which  becomes  darker  and  deeper 
with  their  accumulation,  unless  there  is  an  ideal  light  in  the  soul  that 
shines  down  upon  them,  and  which  is  h  priori  to  the  facts  themselves. 
We  must  somehow  have  the  harmony,  or  who  shall  tell,  or  how  shall 
we  tell,  whether  they  truly  "rise  in  harmony"  or  not 
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On  die  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more  <q[^poBedy  than  the  method 
of  this  book,  to  a  ^mckj  and  myBtical  idealism.  As  the  result  of  the 
most  diligent  study  we  are  prepared  to  pronounce  the  authw  one  oC 
the  tno9t  common  sense  writers  we  ever  read — in  other  words,  moat 
in  accordance  with  the  xoimm  Spvomu,  the  <e»»p0r  tdnque  et  ab  onmSmg 
of  the  universal  human  sooL  The  whole  design  of  his  book  is  to  give 
a  substantial  ground  for  all  our  knowledge;  and  the  result  of  our  own 
individual  experience  in  this  very  feeling  of  substantiality  as  opposed 
to  all  that  is  dreamy  and  soepticaL  We  rise  from  its  perusal  with 
the  thought  that  we  are  on  solid  ground,— with  a  dearer  convictioD 
of  a  one  substantial  nature,  a  true  human  soul  and  a  true  human  body, 
—  a  dread  Absolute  Personality,  and  a  moral  accountability  tremen- 
dously reaL 

It  is  on  these  accounts  we  fed  warranted  in  describing  this  woik 
by  an  epithet  which  is  seldom  applied  to  similar  productioDS.  It  ia  a 
very  teriaug  book.  Although  so  purely  speculative  there  is,  at  times, 
something  almost  fearful  in  the  views  it  presents,  of  the  superiority 
of  the  ethical  to  the  aesthetical  and  the  philosophical,  of  our  ethical 
relations  to  the  Absolute  Right,  and  the  awful  doom  and  degradation 
which  must  await  the  related  finite  personality  when  it  irrecoverably 
sinks  the  spiritual  and  the  supeinatund  into  the  sentient  and  the 
natural 

Should  we  make  any  objection  to  this  part  of  the  work,  it  would  be 
to  point  out  what  seems  to  us  an  omission  rather  than  an  error.  The 
author,  we  think,  la  led  by  the  peculiar  course  of  his  argument  to  find 
sin  too  exclusively  in  the  sentiency,  or  the  region  which  connects  our 
spirituality  with  nature.  Certainly  he  would  not  deny  a  soul-sin,  or 
a  pure  sin  of  ihe  spirit,  having  its  seat  in  the  supernatural  will  above 
all  temptibility  from  nature,  and  deriving  an  inmiensely  enhanced 
malignancy  from  this  very  fact.  By  such  sin  fell  the  angels.  By 
such  a  sin  of  the  spirit  must  our  first  parents  have  Jirst  fallen,  or 
Satan  never  could  have  tempted  them  through  that  poor  sentiency  on 
which  some,  theologians  as  well  as  philosophers,  are  so  much  disposed 
to  throw  the  blame  of  all  our  depravity.  The  author's  mind  was  too 
exclusively  drawn  to  the  relation  of  the  natural  to  the  supematuraL 
We  regret  that  he  did  not  enter  into  the  anaiysis  of  such  soul-sin ;  as 
he  might  well  have  done  in  connection  with  what  he  says  of  the 
aesthetic  and  philosophic  characteristics.  Such  an  analysis  mi^ 
have  made  the  subject  of  one  of  his  richest  chapters. 

But  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  dwell  on  these  important 
themes.    Instead  of  giving  even  a  summary  of  them  we  must  content 
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ourselves  with  caUing  attention  to  a  few  of  the  admirable  positions 
the  volume  furnishes  for  assailing  some  of  the  worst  errors  of  the  day. 
It  is  in  its  later  chapters  a  complete*  armory  of  weapons  against  the 
scientifk:  naturalism  of  such  books  as  the  Vestiges  of  Creation,  and 
that  still  worse  thing,  the  spurious  ethical  naturalism  which  sinks  all 
ethics  into  physics,  making  the  great  end  of  human  existence  obedi- 
ence to  physical  laws,  and  that  too,  through  a  continual  exchanging 
of  one  physical  good  for  another,  as  Socrates  says,  teaching  men  to 
be  temperate  through  intemperance  and  to  be  brave  through  fear,  or 
which  has  no  idea  of  self-denial  except  as  a  means  of  avoiding  a 
greater  pain  or  securing  a  greater  pleasure.  So,  also,  its  strong 
maintaining  of  the  inherent  merit  of  righteousness,  and  of  course,  the 
inherent  demerit  of  sin  irrespective  of  all  ph3racal  consequences,  leads 
directly  to  the  inherent  detert  of  punishment,  and  presents  aae  of  the 
best  grounds  of  argument  against  all  such  theories  (now  so  rife)  that 
would  resolve  it  into  cure,  or  prevention,  or  a  police  contrivance  for 
the  preservation  of  order  in  God's  political  universe.  For  the  same 
reason,  we  may  say,  its  whole  spirit  is  in  point  blank  opposition  to 
that  monstrous  system  of  theological  Benthamism  which  makes  the 
universe  a  grand  sentient  democracy  in  a  state  of  nature^  where  all 
law  and  all  morality  are  nothing  more  than  a  summed  expression  for 
the  nM^oriiy^  or  balance,  of  ^  pleasing  sensations''  (as  a  late  writer 
defines  happiness),  and  God  is  to  be  had  in  respect  and  deferred  to^ 
mainly  as  being  a  greater  sentiency,  or  as  having  a  greater  capacity 
for  happiness  than  all  lower  natures  in  existence. 

But  we  must  bring  our  long  review  to  a  dose.  Deeply  impressed 
with  a  conviction  of  the  value  of  the  book,  we  have  attempted,  as  well 
as  we  could,  to  convey  that  conviction,  and  the  grounds  of  it,  to  others. 
In  doing  so  we  have  endeavored  also  to  discharge  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  the  rich  instruction  received  from  its  perusal.  After  weeks  of 
intense  study,  we  laid  it  down  with  the  impression  that  it  must  be 
henceforth  one  of  our  few  books,  to  be  kept  as  a  settled  standard  for 
future  thinking.  We  believe  the  same  feeling  of  substantiality  will 
be  left  upon  the  mind  of  eveiy  intelligent  man  who  will  give  it  that 
dose  study  which  is  the  only  worthy  tribute  to  its  intrinsic  excellence^ 
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ARTICLE    VI. 

DB.  JONAS  KING'S  EXPOSITION  OF  AN  APOSTOLICAL  CHURCH* 

This  brief  but  lucid  and,  to  us,  satisfactory  exposition  of  an  Apos* 
tolical  Church,  is  designed  for  such  Greeks  as  are  more  or  less  con- 
vinced that  the  religion  of  their  church  is  not  the  religion  of  the 
Bible,  the  source,  and  the  only  source,  of  all  true  religion.  The  fol- 
lowing summary  will  give  the  reader  a  good  idea  of  its  contents. 

The  true  Disciples  of  Jesus  Christ — Their  Beligious  Guide — Nature  of 
the  Christian  Church — Its  Government  —  Bond  of  Union  —  The  Pastor — 
His  Support — His  Principal  Duties  —  His  Titles  —  His  Dress — Equality 
of  Pastors — Deacons  —  The  Lord's  Supper — Nature  of  the  Bread  and 
Wine  —  Baptism  —  Sponsors  —  Mode  of  Baptism  —  Church  Discipline  — 
Anathemas,  Curses,  Excommunication  —  Prayer — Easts — Divorce  —  Re- 
creations—  The  Lord's  Day — Worship  of  Saints  and  Angels  —  Offerings 
«— Pictures  and  Images — Theatrical  Representations  of  the  Sufferings  and 
Death  of  Christ — Holy  Relics  —  Crosses  —  Amulets — Prayers  for  the  Dead 
—  The  Seven  Sacraments—  Confession  of  Faith— Of  God— The  Fall  of 
Man  and  his  Moral  Corruption^ The  Incarnation  of  Christ — Salvatkm 
through  Him — Futh  and  Works — Regeneration — Mediation  of  Christ — 
The  Holy  Scriptures —  State  of  the  Soul  after  Death  —  The  Resurrection 
and  Judgment  of  the  Dead  —  Everlasting  Life  and  Punishment — Canoni- 
cal Books  of  the  Bible. 

It  is  now  more  than  twenty  years  since  Dr.  Jonas  King  settled  as 
a  missionary  at  Athens,  the  capital  of  that  small  and  unhappy  portion 
of  Greece,  usually  known  as  Greece  Independent.  Like  a  servant 
faithful  to  his  Master,  he  has  labored  hard  for  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  people  among  whom  he  lives,  and  his  rewards  have  been,  con-> 
stant  disappointment,  anathemas,  and  curses  fulminated  against  him 
by  the  heads  of  the  church,  insults,  persecution,  and  many  other  vex- 
ations which  bigotry,  superstition,  unprincipledness,  envy  and  malice 
cx)uld  devise.  A  Protestant  missionary  in  Greece  is,  by  the  bigoted, 
hated  and  shunned  as  an  accursed  heretic,  the  enemy  of  the  Mother 
of  God ;  by  the  infidels,  that  is,  by  the  majority  of  those  who  are 

^"JSjfd^rfff  *Ji'JtoaTohKiji  'Entilijaiae*  *Tn6  *I(ova  Kiyy.  *Ev  Kavxafiff^Y^^  ^V^ 
Nias  *AyyU(Ui,  /iOMA.  [An  Exposition  of  on  Apostolical  Church.  By  Jouaa 
King.    Cambridge,  New  England,  1851.] 
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Btiore  or  less  cduciited,  he  most  be  prepiured  to  be  regarded  as  a  hypo« 
erite  or  fanadc  ProtestantiBm  in  that  country  is,  bj  a  singular  con- 
fittdoQ  of  ideas,  confounded-  with  Freemasonry,  which,  in  its  turn,  is 
imagined  to  be  systematic  atheism.  And  because  the  Protestant  mis- 
ojonaries  who  first  settled  there,  were  Americans,  the  term  American 
is  DOW  synonymous  with  I^meuan  (0aQfMUf6pog,)  or  Jtheigt.  We 
should  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  if  this  publication  subjected  its 
tfDthor  to  new  trials.  Slall,  we  cannot  but  hope  that  the  successors 
of  Annas  and  Caiaphas  will  profit  by  his  advice,  "not  to  employ 
tfgahist  him  their  usual  weapons,  namely,  anathemas,  curses  and  in- 
tfdtB,  but  to  refute  his  errors  by  the  Word  of  God,"  if  they  can. 

It  has  often  been  asserted  that  the  Greeks  are  very  violent  in  their 
opposition  to  the  Bible,  and  numerous  facts  have  been  adduced  in 
flbpport  of  this  position.  We  would  suggest,  however,  to  those  who 
make  this  statement,  that  hostility  to  the  Word  of  God,  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  Greeks  as  a  nation.  In  Greece,  the  blind  lead  the  blind ;  the 
masses  are  like  nqo^ata  ftoifu^a  /m^  ixovtOj  and  the  individual  is  like 
naXt^Aog  vno  dpi[wv  aakjevoiispog^  too  ignorant  to  oppose  anything. 
The  head-quarters  of  the  opposition  are  at  Constantinople,  to  xotoi- 
Wfniqwp  twf  daifMvwPf  onav  6  ^givos  tov  £arafa,  the  residence  of 
the  most  infiuential  High  Priests  and  other  sons  of  those  who  cruci- 
fied the  Great  Missionary.  The  causes  of  this  apparently 
obstinate  resistance  to  divine  fruth  are  numerous.  We  submit  the 
following: 

First  The  natural  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  diort  to  qjQOPfifia 
tijg  aa^HO^  iX'^Q<x>  els  Oeov  •  tm  yuQ  pofnoi  tov  Qeov  ovx  vnotaaae- 
rtUf  oidi  yoQ  dvpatcu,  Ttiis  indeed  would  be  enough  of  itself  to  ac- 
count for  all  hostility  to  revealed  truth ;  but  we  must  add, 

Secondly.  The  religion  of  the  Bible  requires  natural  honesty, 
reflection,  and  sobriety,  qualities  of  rare  occurrence  in  Greece,  wliere 
unfortunately,  thoughtlessness  passes  for  genius,  sincerity  for  hypo- 
crisy, honesty  for  stupidity,  and  where  adulation,  lying,  and  meanness 
are  believed  to  be  necessary  to  success.  How  can  religious  knowl- 
edge make  much  progress  in  a  country  where  lying  and  speaking  the 
truth  are  regarded  by  most  of  the  instructors  of  youth  as  in  them- 
selves indifferent  things,  good  when  they  benefit,  bad  when  they  in- 
jure? The  fountain-head  of  lying,  however,  is  the  church,  in  other 
words,  the  higher  clergy,  who,  in  fact,  constitute  the  church,  the  com- 
mon people  having  no  voice  in  its  government  Among  other  kinds 
of  deception,  it  ahnost  daily  causes  pictures  of  saints,  and  especially 
of  the  virgin,  to  perform  extraordinary  cures,  which  are  adduced  as 

Vol.  Vm.  No.  80.  33 
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irrefragable  proofs  in  favor  of  the  orthodox  faith.  The  most  re* 
markable  of  these  pictures,  are  those  painted  bj  Luke  the  Evange- 
list, who,  according  to  Paul's  testimony,  was  a  physician,  and  if  so,  he 
might  have  been  also  a  painter,  and  therefore  he  was  a  painter.  Be- 
sides, say  the  hierarchs,  if  Luke  did  not  paint  these  miracle-working  }»o- 
tures,  who  did  paint  them  ?  As  to  their  number,  he  might  have  painted 
seventy,  for  the  Bible  speaks  of  three  score  and  ten  pahn  trees,  and  of 
seventy  disciples ;  therefore,  he  did  paint  seventy,  three  or  four  oS 
which  have  already  been  discovered,  and  are  doing  wonders.  Such 
arguments  are  very  conclusive  in  the  East,  although  to  some  of  oar 
readers  they  may  appear  nonsensicaL  The  church,  moreover,  has 
sanctioned  many  of  the  popular  errors,  such  as  the  effects  of  the  evil 
eye  (^a(rxana,)  for  which  she  has  provided  appropriate  prayers. 

Thirdly.  We  have  already  intimated  that  the  chief  opposition  to 
the  spread  of  Biblical  knowledge,  comes  from  the  higher  clergy, 
whom  the  ignorant  masses  believe  to  be  the  lineal  successors  of  the 
Apostles.  And  although  they  may  despise  their  character,  yet  thej 
dread  their  anathemas,  and  consequently  they  dare  not  disobey  their 
impious  mandates.  They  are  early  taught  to  distinguish  between  the 
character  of  the  man,  and  that  mysterious  power  supposed  to  reside 
in  him ;  the  result  of  which  illusion  is,  that  the  clergy  in  general, 
and  the  higher  clergy  in  particular,  are  looked  upon  as  a  superior 
order  of  beings,  having  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing  (tov  dca- 
fuiv  xcu  Xveiv,)  by  which  the  ignorant  understand,  that  when  a  man 
has  been  anathematized  or  otherwise  cursed  by  a  Bishop  or  Priest, 
his  body  remains  unchanged  after  deaths  which  shows  that  his  soul 
is,  in  an  inexplicable  manner,  bowui  to  its  tabemade,  and  is  conse- 
quently miserable,  until  the  same,  or  any  other  ecclesiastic  causes  the 
body  to  be  loosed,  that  is,  decomposed,  by  reading  over  it  the  prayers 
entitled,  Evxai  avyx(»(^Mcu  eta  naoap  oQaf  xcu  cupoQtfffww  m  reOys- 
fUra  aifaYifcicxofisvcu  noQa  a^te^eoi^  ^  i|  apaynn^  naqa  ftrevfumaov 
natQog ;  £i  ov  noQectiif  oqxuqwSj  for  which  he  charges  a  pretty  round 
sum  of  money.  And  here  the  classical  scholar  will  naturally  be  re' 
minded  of  the  Homeric  verses,  (B.  23,  71-74) : 

Qaim  fie  om  raxMrOf  ftvXag  uitdao  neQ^aay 
Tij}J  fie  etgyovai  rpvxcu,  etdoala  xafiovroaVf 
Ovde  fie  nm  fiiayea^iu  iniq  noxafwlo  mtsiv* 
^AlX  avtmg  aXdXrifAou  aif  tv(iwtvlig''Aidog  d£. 

Let  my  pale  corse  the  rites  of  bmial  know, 
And  give  me  entrance  in  the  reahns  below : 
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TQl  then,  the  spirit  finds  no  resting  place, 
But  here  and  there  llie  unbodied  spectres  chase 
The  vagrant  dead  around  the  dork  abode. 
Forbid  to  cross  the  irremeable  flood. 

Pop^i  Translation, 

Fourthly.  In  Greece  and  Turkey,  religion  is,  with  the  individual, 
a  point  of  honor.  If  the  missionary  intimates  to  a  Greek,  directly 
or  indirectly,  that  hiB  church  is  in  error,  especially  if  he  attempts  to 
confirm  his  position  by  a  quotation  from  the  Bible  or  the  early  Fa- 
thers, the  person  thus  addressed  is  apt  to  take  it  for  a  personal  as 
well  as  national  insult.  When  a  Moslem  intends  to  offer  the  highest 
insult  to  a  Greek,  he  aims  at  his  cross ;  the  Greek,  under  similar  dr- 
cnmstanoes,  abuses  his  Mohammed.  The  technical  terms  used  in 
theological  disputes  of  this  nature,  are  too  gross  to  be  mentioned 
here ;  besides,  they  are  fortunately  untranslatable. 

Fifthly.  The  illusion  of  the  restoration  of  the  Byzantine  empire, 
has  been  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  Scrip- 
tural religion  among  the  Greeks.  And  as  the  church  in  its  present 
form  is  the  only  thing  that  can  bind  them  together  as  a  nation  —  for,  as 
60on  afl  a  Greek  changes  his  religion,  he  loses  his  nationality  — ell  their 
politicians  are  systematically  opposed  to  religious  controversies  of  any 
kind  whatsoever.  In  view  of  the  realization  of  this  dream,  even  the 
disciple  of  Voltaire  is  heard  to  talk  loudly  about  his  holy  religion. 

Sixthly.  The  Greek  church  virtually,  if  not  formally,  regards 
the  Canons  of  the  Seven  CEcumenical  Councils,  as  the  highest  court 
of  appeal  in  all  religious  matters.  The  bare  text  of  the  Scriptures 
is  looked  upon  as  an  obscure  oracular  response,  having  no  meaning 
without  the  explanations  of  the  divinely  instructed  (^«0(7oqpoi)  Fa- 
thers, the  only  legitimate  expounders  of  the  Word  of  God.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  formidable  enemies  the  Evangelical  missionary  has 
to  contend  with.  He  must  convince  the  Greeks,  that  the  rules  of 
the  Bible  alone  are  binding  upon  Christians,  before  he  can  make  the 
least  progress  in  his  work.  And  the  book  before  us,  we  hope,  will 
do  considerable  towards  accomplishing  this  object 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  know  something  about  the 
leading  peculiarities  of  the  Greek  church  in  its  present  state,  we  add 
the  following  remarks.  In  its  external  form,  it  is  a  compound  of 
Heathenism  and  Judaism,  the  former  being  the  basis  of  it  Its  reli- 
gion consists  of  little  else  than  a  series  of  .bodily  motions,  including 
the  motion  of  the  tongue,  and  abstinence  from  certain  kinds  of  food 
on  certain  stated  days.    The  chief  object  of  worship,  in  a  practical 
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point  of  view,  is  Majrt,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  who  although  a  histori- 
cal personage,  is  the  latest  phase  of  Shea,  Athene,  and  Artemis  united 
into  one  being.  The  progress  of  Mariolatfy  in  this  church  seems  to 
be  this :  "  The  blessed  amcMig  wcnnen"  was  a  vii^  when  she  became 
the  mother  of  the  Son  of  man.  About  the  earlj  part  of  the  third 
century,  some  persons,  confounding  her  probably  with  Athene,  imag- 
ined that  she  remained  a  virgin  afler  the  birth  of  the  Ancnnted. 
About  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  the  second  CEknuneniQil 
Council  contrived  to  have  her  name  inserted  in  the  creed,  usually  but 
incorrectly  styled  the  Nicme  Creed.  This,  however,  does  her  \mt 
little  honor,  since  in  the  same  creed,  Pontius  Pilate  also  figm. 
By  the  third  CEcumenical  Council,  held  about  My  years  after  the 
second,  she  was  most  solemnly  declared  to  be  7%«  Mother  of  God 
{QeoToxog).  After  that,  she  continued  to  gain  glory  very  rapidl^^ 
until  finally  she  has  virtually  supplanted  the  worship  of  God  m 
Christ  The  God  of  the  Bible  is  indeed  still  regarded  theoreticBUy 
as  superior  to  Mary,  but  for  all  human  purposes  the  latter  is  all-«iiA- 
cient  Is  a  Greek  in  distress  ?  he  usually  cries,  IIa$^afia  GwgmtB, 
^ij^Bi  iwu  God,  in  fact,  belongs  to  a  religious  system  now  beeoone 
obsolete.  He  is  to  Mary  what,  with  the  ancients,  EIronos  was  to  Zewft 
She  is  now  'Tneqayia  Osoroxog^  ^einaq&m^oSf  Nvfif9i  arifAipevtoCf 
M^tjQ  tov  0eov  zov  ^T\l)icJOv,  TifMotiQa  %£v  Xegovfifif  'Efdo^ariffa 
r<ov  2lBQ(i(flfi9  'H  fwnj  ilmg  %ai  ngoatacia  vmf  matWf  and  an  end- 
less variety  of  similar  absurd  and  blasphemous  titles.  Protestants 
are  commonly  shocked  at  the  heathenish  expression,  ^^The  Mother  of 
God ;"  but  what  will  they  do  when  they  are  informed  that  the  Greek 
church  has  provided  also  a  Grandmother  and  Grandfather  iot  him? 
We  are  aware  that  very  few  will  be  disposed  to  credit  our  statementy 
and  therefore  refer  those  who  doubt  its  accuracy  to  the  Greek.  Galena 
dar  (SlQolQywv),  where  they  will  find  under  September  9th,  Tmp 
uyioav  aal  dmaieov  Qeonatoqtoi  'IfoaxBtfA  xcu  Jlvn^f  The  feast  of  th$ 
hoU/  and  just  parents  of  God  Joakeim  and  AnnOy  they  being  the  tra- 
ditional parents  of  Mary.  Under  July  25th,  'H  uoifiticig  t^  aymc 
^^^9  iJLritQog  tijg  QeoToxoVf  The  feast  of  the  deep  (death)  of  Smni 
Annoy  the  mother  of  the  Mother  of  God.  Anna  is  called  also  Bsoii;^ 
IAtjto9Qt  The  Grandmother  of  God  I 

The  language  of  the  ^  Exposition  "  is  now  spoken,  or  rather  written^ 
by  such  Greeks  as  are  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  authors  of 
ancient  Greece.  This  ^nguage  resembles  the  ancient  in  most  of  iti 
forms,  but  the  meaning  cf  many  of  its  words  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
classical  authors,  and  its  syntax  and  versification  are  entirely  modera  i 
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and  the  more  it  approadies  the  ancient  as  to  its  exterior,  the  more  it 
departs  from  its  spirit  It  is  io  fact  little  else  than  modem  ideas, 
chiefly  French,  in  Greek  dress.  As  a  specimen  take  the  following 
extract  from  one  of  the  leading  Joamals  published  at  Athens : 

'H  xv^iq^fiaig  futg  a^fUQOv  ipiQH  oXa  ta  a^fuia  xoi  olas  tag  a^Xio- 
tiltag  t^g  naqaKiuig,  'H  noQat^Qtiaig  avtti  i/^Mi,  fOfu^ofuv^  pct  neic^ 
taig  diev&vwonag  ta  ffQOffietfa  (iog  Sti  to  avatiifia  t€v  KutXittov 
Am  iU^Qtop  xoi  d$*  aitwg  xcu  ^la  ror  To;rot^.  'O  fiijiapiafiog  tov 
SvptajfAatog  dif  innh^gol  nXiw  tag  Xeitov^iag  tov,  'H  BaaiUia 
ttanumi&ri^  6  Xaog  ineasp  elg  xafiignuap^  o  firixapiisiiog  tov  Svptiy- 
futtog  ixnXTjQOi  igyaaiap  dvaoiSrij  xcu  ^vnaqap^  apoxiPBi  xai  a^xopet 
pi^oQQPy  fi  aXXovg  liyovg,  to  £vptayiAa  xat^ptijCB  ah^g  ^oq^oqo- 
^yog. 

To  the  uneducated,  that  is,  to  the  mass  of  the  nation,  this  dialect  is 
almost  unintelligible,  partly  because  its  words  are  often  different  from 
those  in  common  use,  but  much  because  the  vocabulaiy  of  the  illite- 
rate is  as  meagre  in  Greece  as  in  any  other  country.  For  philologi- 
cal purposes,  however,  the  language  of  the  conmion  people  is  infi- 
nitely more  important  than  that  of  the  educated.  Add  to  this  the 
fact  that  the  most  valuable  portion  of  Romaic  literature  has  appeared 
in  this  dialect 

We  observe  here  that  the  inhabitants  of  Boeotia,  Attica,  Megaris, 
Argolis,  Poros,  Hydra,  and  Spetsais  are  mostly  Albanians,  and  speak 
a  language  as  different  from  the  Romaic,  as  the  Slavonic  is  from  the 
Greek.  Further,  in  Tsakonia,  a  small  district  of  Lakonia,  a  curious 
jargon  is  spoken  by  the  common  people.  Some  learned  Germans 
regard  it  as  a  branch  of  the  Doric ;  we  have  no  doubt  it  is  a  barba- 
rous Romaic.    Take  this  specimen : 

Top  t(jBQ€  *nov  fia  l;||fovrre  top  noXefio  fii  ta  xoteopl  xapaXoQide,  ta 
fMOvtaovpa  aov  di  a  oqaxaiu,  Fxia  iaa  tote,  tee  tdoQi  exape  qeoyt 
tee  liSig  toQaaoifUfe  ;  Oil  pa  xa^^ge,  opb !  That  is,  in  common 
Romaic :  Top  xatgo  onov  ^fietg  eixafu  top  noXtfto  fu  tovg  Tovgxovgy 
ta  fiovtaovpa  aov  dip  ta  eidafu.  IIov  ijaovp  tote^  xai  tdqa  fidg  ^X' 
0eg  xai  fiog  xovpUgm  f    Oil  pa  x^^^VS,  y adage/ 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  in  a  few  generations  both  jargons 
will  disappear  from  Greece. 


33* 
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ARTICLE   VII. 

LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  DR.  NEANDERi 
Bj  George  M.  AdaoxB,  Castine,  Me. 

JouAKN  August  Wilhelm  Neander  was  bom  on  the  16th  of 
January,  1789,  at  Gottingen  in  the  present  kingdom  of  Hanover. 
He  was  the  child  of  Jewish  parents  of  the  name  of  Mendel,  and 
accordingly  bore  that  name  during  his  earlj  years.  His  father  was 
a  wealthy  merchant  at  Gottingen,  but  while  Augustus  was  yet  a 
child,  was  reduced  by  misfortunes  in  business  to  comparative  poverty 
and  removed  with  his  family  to  Hamburg.  He  had  five  children ; 
of  whom  one  son  studied  medicine,  but  died  young ;  another  became 
a  merchant  in  Russia ;  a  richly  gifted  daughter  after  many  vicissitudes 
of  fortune  became  insane ;  and  another  daughter,  Johanna,  shared  to 
the  last  the  fortunes  of  the  son  of  whom  we  have  chiefly  to  speak. 

Augustus  was  distinguished  in  the  family  from  hi^  earliest  youth  by 
a  decided  fondness  for  study.  His  progress  was  remarkably  r^d. 
When  eight  years  old  he  could  learn  nothing  more  from  his  private 
teacher.  It  is  told  that  at  this  time  a  worthy  bookseller  in  Hamburg, 
«  was  struck  with  the  frequent  visits  to  his  shop  of  a  bashful,  ungainly 
boy,  who  used  to  steal  in  and  seize  upon  some  erudite  volume  that  no 
one  else  would  touch,  and  utterly  lose  himself  for  hours  together  in 
study."  At  the  preparatory  school  and  at  the  Gymnasium,  Neander 
won  the  lasting  favor  of  his  instructors,  especially  of  Johann  Gurlitt, 
then  Director  of  the  Gymnasium  at  Hamburg,  and  esteemed  through- 
out Germany  for  his  services  in  the  cause  of  education.  This  worthy 
man  was  a  second  father  to  bis  favorite  pupil,  and  his  kmdness  to 
him  did  not  end  with  their  connection  at  the  Gymnasium.  The  mutual 
attachment  formed  here  continued  through  the  lifetime  of  the  teacher. 
Gurlitt,  though  not  free  from  the  reigning  rationalism  of  the  age,  was  a 
man  of  high  moral  principle,  and  we  should  naturally  attribute  to  him 
an  important  part  in  developing  in  Neandei;  that  extreme  conacien* 
tiousness  which  distinguished  him  as  a  Jew,  and  which  was  always 

^  We  are  indebted  for  many  particnlars  of  the  early  life  of  Neander,  to  Che 
kindness  of  a  friend  in  Berlin,  Candidate  Cari  Fiachon,  who  had  access  to  souroes 
not  open  to  the  public.  The  accoont  of  the  illness  and  death  is  condensed  ftom 
"Neanders  Heimgang''  by  Licentiate  Banh  in  the  pablication:  "Zam  Gedicht- 
niss  Augost  Neanders."  Berlin,  1850. 
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among  the  prominent  traits  of  his  character.  And  donbtlefls  Bome« 
thing  was  here  due  to  the  teacher,  but  more  to  the  mother  of  Neander^ 
who  had  a  deep^  earnest  refigious  character  and  seems  to  have  exerted 
over  him  a  commanding  influence.  His  jonthfid  associates  speak  of 
the  peculiar  tenderness  with  which  he  alwa3rs  alluded  to  her.  And 
all  the  readers  of  his  History  will  remember  the  manifest  predilecticm 
with  which  he  delineates  the  character  and  maternal  influence  of  An- 
thusa,  Monica,  and  other  eminent  mothers. 

We  come  to  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  the  Gymnasium,  the  year 
1805-6.  A  valuable  insight  into  his  inward  history  at  this  period  is 
furnished  in  a  few  letters  from  him  to  Chamisso,  published  some  yean 
since  in  connection  with  the  biography  of  the  poet,  and  translated  in 
part  for  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.^  These  letters 
indicate  a  mind  remarkably  mature,  thoughtful  and  introverted,  closely 
stud}ing  but  not  yet  able  fiiUy  to  understand  itself,  and  accordingly 
self-distrustful  and  timid.  He  had,  as  he  says,  hitherto  found  no  one 
amoilg  his  associates  '<of  similar  tastes  with  whom  he  could  form 
an  intimacy,  and  was  disinclined  to  seek  for  one."  The  prejudices 
against  his  race  and  religion  had  doubtless  helped  to  keep  him  in- 
wardly aloof  from  his  companions.  Indeed,  there  must  have  been 
few  boys  in  the  Gymnasium  mature  enough  to  sympathize  with  the 
young  philosopher.  And  his  kind  teacher,  Gurlitt,  was  too  far  from 
him  in  age  to  be  the  confidant  of  all  his  heart.  So  his  mind  had  been 
developing  in  solitude,  confirming  itself  in  its  native  introversion. 

He  now  found  at  length  the  needed  sympathy  from  some  young 
men  several  years  older  than  himself,  who  had  come  from  Berlin  to 
complete  at  Hamburg  their  preparation  for  the  university:  Yamhagen 
Von  Eiisc,  who  has  since  distinguished  himself  in  Grerman  literature, 
and  Wilhelm  Neumann.  These  enthusiastic,  students,  though  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  they  fully  understood  Neander*s  religious  strug- 
gles, yet  recognized  and  admired  the  depth  and  richness  of  his  mind 
and  the  simple  earnestness  of  his  character.  He  was  on  his  part  as 
delicately  responsive  to  the  voice  of  sympathy,  as  he  had  been  timid 
in  seeking  it,  and  an  intimate  friendship  grew  up  between  him  and 
them.  They  made  him  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the  North  Star, 
a  literary  fraternity  which  had  been  formed  at  Berlin,  including  be- 
sides themselves,  Chamisso  and  others.  This  served  as  an  introduc- 
tion between  Neander  and  Chamisso,  and  without  ever  having  seen 
each  other  they  corresponded  occasionally  for  several  years.    It  is 

i  Paget  386-402. 
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the  letters  of  Neaader  in  tliis  carresponde&ee,  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  He  seems  to  have  lavished  upon  his  new  found  friends  all 
the  long  pent  up  frankness  and  affection  of  his  nature,  and  perhaps 
drew  them  nearer  to  his  heart  than  the  degree  of  affinity  in  character 
and  aims  would  have  induced  under  other  circumstances.  This  inti- 
macy was  of  much  advantage  to  him.  Without  it  his  speculations 
and  struggles,  shut  up  too  doeelj  within  himself,  would  soon  have 
become  morbid.  ^  From  that  time,"  he  writes  to  Chamisso,  ^  I  can 
truly  say  that  many  things  became  dear  and  intelligible  to  me  which 
before  were  obscure  and  seen  as  it  were  in  the  distance.  I  now  un- 
derstood myself  better.  No  one  really  comes  to  feel  that  which  he 
is  blindly  in  pursuit  of,  till  he  is  brought  in  contact  with  others  who 
are  like  himself." 

We  have  alluded  to  his  religious  struggles.  We  wish  to  trace  their 
progress  more  dosely.  They  had  commenced  and  proceeded  far, 
before  he  met  with  Yamhagen  and  Neumann.  We  find  no  intimation 
of  any  strong  influence  exerted  upon  him  from  without,  by  drcum- 
stances  or  by  associates,  to  which  the  commencement  of  this  inward 
conflict  is  to  be  ascribed.  It  seems  rather  to  have  originated  in  the 
movements  of  his  own  reflective  soul,  seeking,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  we  must  believe,  satisfaction  of  its  spiritual  wants. 
The  Judaism  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up  could  not  satisfy 
him.  He  felt  the  need  of  a  religious  life.  That  offered  him  only 
dead,  cold  forms  which  had  forgotten  the  truths  and  feelings  they 
once  expressed.  His  classical  studies  made  him  acquainted  with 
Plato  and  he  became  deeply  interested  in  him.  He  found  much  in 
him  which  harmonized  with  his  own  intense  nature.  There  is  a 
reflective  earnestness  in  the  strugglings  of  that  noble  mind  after  the 
truth  which  stirred  all  the  sympathies  of  the  young  Jew.  Here  waa 
what  he  had  most  painfully  missed  in  the  formal  religion  of  his  fathers, 
and  he  embraced  the  great  philosopher  as  a  friend  who  had  read  his 
soul.  Neumann,  with  whom  his  acquaintance  was  now  commencing, 
writes  of  him  to  Chamisso:  '< Plato  is  his  idol  and  his  perpetual 
watchword.  He  pores  over  that  author  night  and  day,  and  there  are 
probably  few  who  receive  him  so  completely  into  the  very  sanctuary 
of  the  soul."  But  when  the  glow  of  his  first  love  had  passed  away, 
he  found  that  though  Plato  had  read  his  wants,  he  had  not  satisfied 
them.  The  Spirit  of  God  had  now  awakened  within  him  a  deeper 
want,  which  philosophy  has  no  means  to  supply.  He  demanded  a 
voice  more  mighty  than  that  of  Plato  to  lay  the  ^'demons  which 
infested  his  souL"    In  short,  he  was  convicted  of  sin. 
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The  fling^e  was  long.  AU  tlie  lacred  asaodationB  of  diildliool 
^onapiced  with  the  soggeBtionB  of  oomipt  Bsture  to  hUad  him  to  the 
truth.  At  this  period — as  he  told  his  friends  in  later  yeareyimd 
alwajs  with  the  deepest  grsteftd  ^notion  —  while  his  mind  was 
groping  in  the  daxhnesB,  he  read  Sdileiermacher's  Beden  liber  die 
Behgion,  and  soon  the  Sun  of  Bighteousness  rose  upon  him.  What 
he  had  sought  in  yain  in  the  teachings  of  Piato,  he  found  in  the 
teachings  of  Christ, — in  Christ  hiaiBelf.  For  it  was  eminently  a  per- 
jBoaal  rdataon  to  the  Saviour  in  which  he  hmiceforth  stood.  His 
satiTe  diaracter  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  process  throng  which  his 
soul  had  pasKd,  had  prepared  him  to  seize  ¥rith  delight  upon  this 
distiognishing  feature  of  Christianity.  He  embraced  Christ  with  the 
ardor  ci  a  soul  that  had  sounded  the  depths  of  its  own  wants.  So  in 
later  yean,  he  contended  with  a  seyerity  quito  foreign  to  his  nature, 
against  the  Pantheistic  philosophy  which  would  rob  men  of  a  personal 
God  and  Saviour. 

Early  in  the  year  1806,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  joined  the 
Christian  chureh,  assuming  at  his  baptism  the  significant  name  Nean- 
der  (jr£or  S^S^).  His  mother  and  his  sister  Johanna  soon  followed 
him  in  professing  the  Christian  faith. 

He  completed  his  course  at  the  Gymnasium  with  distinguished 
honor.  '  On  leaving  he  delivered  an  address  on  the  subject  of  the 
Possibility  of  the  Admission  of  Jews  to  the  Offices  of  the  State,  which 
indicated  it  is  said,  ^  how  deeply  the  youthful  writer  had  thought  out 
the  relation  of  Judaism  to  Christianity."  It  produced  so  much  im- 
pression that  it  was  immediately  printed, — a  rare  honor  in  those 
days. 

As  his  father  was  unable  to  give  bim  much  pecuniary  assistance, 
GurHtt  and  the  Baron  von  Stieglitz,  a  Jewish  banker,  who  was  a 
distant  relative  of  the  Mendel  family,  furnished  him  means  to  study 
at  the  university,  and  in  accordance  with  their  wishes  he  proposed  to 
study  Law.  His  friends  Vamhagen  and  Neumann  wero  going  to 
Halle,  and  he  concluded  to  yield  his  preferences,  which  had  been  for 
Gottingen,  and  go  with  them.  They  entered  the  university  at  the 
commencement  of  the  summer  semester,  1806.  The  study  of  the  law 
grew  moro  and  moro  unsatisfying  to  Neander,  and  soon  after  reach- 
ing Halle,  by  earnest  entreaty  he  persuaded  his  patrons  to  allow  him 
to  give  it  up  and  devote  himself  to  Theology.  He  writes  to  Chamisso, 
^  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  study  Theology.  May  God  give  me 
strength,  as  I  desiro  and  shall  endeavor  to  do  to  proclaim  to  erring 
men  the  only  true  God  in  a  spiritual  way,  which  the  unassisted  intd- 
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lect  can  neyer  comprehend."  Thii  was  heneeforth  the  purpose  of  his 
life.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  express  it  more  folly  and  truly  in  a  few 
words.  There  was  need  of  such  efforts.  The  commencement  of  the 
present  century  was  the  period  of  greatest  religious  dedension  in 
Germany.  Rationalism  had  reached  its  supremacy.  It  had  swept 
away  all  faith  in  things  supernatural,  all  enthusiasm,  all  that  belongs 
to  the  heart,  and  sought  to  satisfy  men  with  moral  precepts  drawn 
from  and  addressed  solely  to  the  understanding.  But  when  Neander 
commenced  his  theological  career,  there  were  some  indications  of  a 
reaction  against  this  system,  at  least  an  indefinite  longing  in  the 
hearts  of  many  for  somediing  more  living  than  Bationalism  could 
afford.  Neander  was  fired  with  the  thought  of  being  one  who  should 
help  to  meet  this  want  of  the  age  ¥rith  the  proclamation  of  a  spiritual 
faith.  He  too  had  wandered  through  the  dry  places  of  intellectual 
morality  vainly  seeking  rest,  and  he  longed  to  lead  others  to  the  Iot* 
ing  Saviour  he  had  found. 

The  University  of  Halle  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished in  Germany,  and  shared  largely  in>  the  new  life  that  was  be* 
ginning  to  be  felt  in  all  branches  of  literature  and  science.  F.  iL 
Wolf,  the  philologian,  was  there  in  the  bloom  of  his  reputation  and 
infiuence.  Schleiermacher,  now  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  entering 
upon  his  more  distinctively  theological  stadium,  had  recently  been 
called  thither.  Steffens,  the  genial,  spirited  poet  and  philosopher, 
had  at  the  same  time  come  from  Copenhagen  to  take  the  chair  of 
natural  philosophy  in  the  rising  Prussian  University.  At  tiie  head 
of  the  medical  faculty,  and  hardly  less  eminent  in  his  department 
than  Wolf  and  Schleiermacher  in  theirs,  was  Johann  Christian  ReiL 
Around  these  four  men,  who  adopted  a  more  comprehensive  and 
liberal  method  of  instruction  than  had  been  before  known  in  the  uni- 
versity, gathered  a  circle  of  students  comprising  the  flower  of  the 
institution.  Among  them  were  Earl  von  Raumer,  Bekker,  Boeckh, 
and  Friedrich  Strauss.^  Professors  and  students  here  alike  forgot 
the  difference  of  '^Faculties"  in  the  sympathy  of  spirit  which  per- 
vaded them  alL  Indeed  the  distinction  between  professor  and  student 
was  by  no  means  sharply  defined.  They  met  eveiy  week  at  the  table 
of  one  of  the  four  professors,  where  the  utmost  freedom  reigned. 
Earnestness  and  enthusiasm  in  study  characterized  the  members  of 
the  circle.  Into  this  circle  Neander  at  once  entered,  though  prob- 
ably by  some  years  the  youngest  of  its  number.    Thus  he  came  into 

1  Q.  F.  A.  StrauM,  now  Profeasor  of  Theology  at  Berlin, — not  to  be  con- 
founded  with  Dftvid  Friedrich  Strants,  anther  of  the  life  of  Christ 
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contact  with  the  best  minds  of  the  uniTersitj,  and  was  led  to  a  com* 
prehensive  course  of  thought  and  study.    Here  with  Wolf,  and  after- 
wards under  the  direction  of  Creuzer  and  Boeckh  at  Heidelberg,  he 
gave  special  attention  to  classical  antiquity,  to  which  indeed  his  love 
for  Plato  had  already  introduced  him.    But  this  only  in  subordination 
to  the  theological  studies  in  which  his  soul  was  absorbed.     Schleier- 
macher,  Knapp  and  Steffens  were  his  teachers  and  advisers.    To  the 
latter  he  became  much  attached.    Steffens  was  the  youngest  of  the 
professors  we  have  named,  indeed  one  of  those  men  who  never  grow 
old ;  and  his  deeply  religious  spirit  fitted  him  to  sympathize  most  fully 
with  Neander.    They  were  firm  friends  from  this  time  until  the  death 
of  Steffens  in  1845.    It  was  also  without  doubt  religious  sympathy 
that  drew  Neander  to  Knapp,  then  the  only  reiftaining  representative 
at  Halle  of  the  Pietistic  school  which  had  once  held  sway  in  the 
university.    He  was  then  delivering  to  his  classes  those  Lectures  on 
Theology  which  in  a  translation  have  since  found  so  much  currency 
in  this  country.    But  Schleiermacher  was  the  professor  who  most  of 
all  attracted  Neander.    His  mighty  intellect,  his  earnest  Christian 
spirit,  the  new  direction  and  impulse  he  was  giving  to  theological 
study  would  under  any  circumstances  have  attracted  Neander  as  they 
did  many  others.    But  Schleiermacher  was  the  author  of  the  *'  Dis- 
courses upon  Religion  **  which  had  pointed  him  to  the  Saviour.    Of 
course  he  felt  a  peculiar  reverence  for  him  as  in  some  sense  his 
spiritual  father,  and  he  soon  learned  to  admire  and  love  him  person-' 
ally.    It  has  been  sometimes  represented  that  Schleiermacher  gave 
form  and  direction  to  Neander's  character.    Doubtless  his  influence 
npon  him  was  great,  greater  than  that  of  any  other  man,  and  it  may 
have  modified  some  of  his  opinions  and  habits  of  thought  at  this  early 
period.    But  it  did  not  at  all  mould  his  character.    What  Neander 
was  in  his  maturity,  that  he  had  been  essentially  in  his  youth.    The 
first  glance  which  we  obtain  into  his  inward  life,  in  the  letter  of  Neu« 
mann  to  Chamisso  noticed  &bove,  reveals  the  germs  of  his  later  de- 
velopment ;  and  so  in  his  own  earliest  letters  to  Chamisso  we  see  him 
searching  after  the  essence  of  truth,  disregarding  —  too  contemp- 
tuously perhaps,  disregarding^^ all  that  is  merely  formal,  inddental, 
external.    Neander's  studies  in  this  commencement  of  his  theological 
educati(«,  were  of  course  chiefly  exegeticaL    He  began,  however, 
already  to  study  the  history  of  early  Christianity,  especially  in  its 
connection  on  the  one  hand  with  Judaism  and  on  the  other  with  the 
Platonic  philosophy. 
But  this  quiet  life  was  suddenly  and  mdely  intermpted*    The  vic- 
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toiy  of  Napoleoa  over  the  Pnusian  army  «t  Jems  Oct  1 4^  180^  left- 
tke  eoontry  helplflss*  Oet  \%  maxshal  Beraadofte  took  Halle,  after 
slight  resistaace,  anA  thiee  days  kter  Ni^Mleon  came,  and,  vexed 
by  the  mdependent  bearing  of  the  etndents,  suspended  die  aniveraity, 
and  drove  the  stadenta,^  at  twenty^feur  honn  wamiiig^  oat  of  the 
cily. 

Neander  and  Neomann  started  afoot  for  Gdttingen,  Vamfaageii 
venturing  to  remain  in  Halle.  Neander  was  delieate-  in  health,  firam 
the  effects  of  undne  ai^cation.  Uncalculating  efaariiy  soon  ex- 
hausted his  purse.  He  fell  ill  by  the  way,  and  mig^t  have  per- 
ished in  the  confusion,  but  for  Dr.  Gesenius,  who  found  him  suffering, 
and  brought  him  in  a  carriage  to  Gotdngen.  Here  he  remained 
about  Xhree  years,  and  completed  his  university  course.  With  ear- 
nest study,  and  oftentimes  severe  inward  wrestling,  he  wrou^  out 
independently  his  system  of  theological  belief.  TThe  cf^ange  was  a 
sad  one  to  him,  from  the  genial  circle  at  Halle,  to  the  cold  Rational- 
istic atmosphere  of  Gottingen.  But  it  proved  a  valuable  part  of  his  re- 
ligious as  well  as  of  his  intellectual  discipline,  and  he  recognized  it  as 
such.  ""  It  was  well,"  he  says,  ^^  and  I  thank  God  for  it.  In  no  other 
way  could  I  have  made  such  progress.  From  eveiy  human  medi- 
ator, from,  every  agreeable  assodation,  must  one  be  torn  away,  in 
order  that  he  may  learn  to  hang  only  and  entirely  on  the  eternal  Me- 
diator, whois  Man  and  God  in  one  person,  and  who,  suffering  and 
dying,  has  won  for  himself  all  those  who  in  faith  yield  their  inmost 
being  to  his  suffering  and  death."  In  the  letters  written  from  Got- 
tingen, humility  and  childlike  submission  are  especially  discernible. 
Alluding  to  the  intellectual  struggles  through  which  he  was  seeking 
the  << ligl^"  of  truth,  he  writes  to  Chamisso :  <^  God  give  to  me,  be- 
holding the  light  in  my  own  soul,  also  with  a  loving  sympathy  to 
receive  the  beams  of  that  light  everywhere,  though  refracted  and  dis- 
torted in  an  earthly  atmosphere ;  and  at  length,  when  His  time  has 
come,  may  I  s^id  out  the  collected  rays'to  illuminate  others,  and  to 
be  reflected  back  again  upon  myself ;-—  God  grant  it,  or  grant  it  wA  ; 
His  will  be  done.  So,  my  heartily  dear  friend,  similar  storms  and 
trials,  proceeding  in  the  case  of  one  of  us  more  from  the  inner,  in  case 
of  the  other,  more  from  the  outer  world,  have  brought  us  tioth  into 
distress  which  has  but  one  relief;  they  point  us  both  to  the  one  Refuge 
which  wiU  be  secure  in  all  perils  of  inward  and  outward  life,  to  him 
who  places  no  proud  reliance  upon  that  even  which  is  highest  and 

^  It  is  told,  among  oUier  things,  that  a  studont  to  whom  he  spoke^  replied  to 
him  with  theaddiesi,  ''Moasieiir." 
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ttoblest  and  eternal  in  man^  bat  hambly  trusts  in  God,  and  resigns 
Umself  entirdy  to  His  will,  even  when  He  seems  to  forsake  him ; 
His  9eemi  only  to  do  it;  He  lets  the  ground  sink  under  us,  and  (as  at 
present  he  is  doing  with  our  generation,)  leaves  us  to  a  sickly  life, 
enly  that  death  may  destroy  death,  and  that  life  may  come  to  life ; 
ia9f  •<Tor  0  tQxifi^og  i^lei  xoi  ai  x^ui!  "  In  the  latter  part  of  this 
extract,  he  alludes  to  a  conflict,  partly  at  least  of  a  religious  nature, 
tihxough  which  Chamisso  was  passing.  Neander  wrote  to  him  re- 
peatedly, widi  refinance  to  it,  and  did  his  utmost  to  lead  him  to  the 
Saviour.  He  doses  such  a  letter,  as  follows :  ^  Would  that  I  might 
be  with  yon,  and  embrace  you  before  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  with 
70Q  behold  His  glory !  May  it  be  with  you  as  I  pray  and  desire. 
Yes,  I  believe  diat  it  will  be  so.  I  press  your  hand  and  commend 
you  to  the  love  of  God  and  of  Christ,  for  present  and  eternal  sal- 
vatioD*  May  you  live  as  yon  desire,  in  God.  His  blessing  upon  all 
thai  yon  undertake.    Amen  I    Amen  I" 

Keander  completed  his  university  studies  at  Grottingen,  in  the  year 
1809,  and  returned  to  Hamburg,  with  the  intention  of  entering  upon 
tbe  life  of  a  pastor.  After  the  necessary  private  study,  he  had  passed 
Hie  severe  examination  with  much  honor,  when  the  whole  course  of 
his  future  life  was  somewhat  unexpectedly  changed. 

The  city  of  Hamburg  had  a  small  fund,  the  income  of  which  was 
devoted  to  the  support  of  one  of  its  young  theologians,  as  lecturer  at 
tlie  university  of  Heidelberg.  Gnrlitt  succeeded  in  obtaining  this 
stipend  for  Neander.  And  in  I8II,  the  latter  commenced  his  career 
as  an  instructor,  by  a  course  of  lectures  on  Church  History,  in  that 
andent  university.  His  promotion  to  the  higher  academic  offices 
was  remarkably  rapid.  In  1812,  he  was  made  Professor  JBxtraordi* 
nanus  at  Heidelberg,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  h^torical  talent 
evinced  in  his  first  published  work,  the  monograph  upon  the  Emperor 
Julian  and  his  Times.  In  1813,  at  the  age  of  twenty*four,  he  was  ' 
called  as  Professor  Ordittarius  (the  highest  academic  rank)  to  the 
new  university  at  Berlin,  where  the  Prussian  king  was  collecting  the 
best  talent  of  Germany.  Schleiermacher,  De  Wette  and  Marhei- 
necke  were  already  there.  With  the  former,  Neander  stood  in  the 
most  friendly  relations.  With  De  Wette,  as  is  shown  in  a  late  Num- 
ber of  this  Review,  he  lived  ^^  on  terms  of  high  mutual  respect,  but 
not  of  intimate  friendship."  De  Wette,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  in« 
dined  too  fiir  towards  Rationalistic  views,  to  'gsdn  Neander's  full  con- 
fidence and  sympathy. 

Here  at  Berlin,  Neander  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  ^  Hii 
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external  history  during  these  thirty-seven  years,  presents  but  few 
points  to  arrest  attention.    In  1818,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Consistory,  which  has  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the 
church  in  the  Prussian  kingdom.    In  1830,  he  came  into  a  cfmtrO' 
Tersy  (if  the  honest  and  Christian  discussion  of  differing  opinions 
deserves  so  harsh  a  name)  with  Hengstenberg,  the  editor  of  the  Evan- 
gelische  Kirchenzeitung.    Neander's  name  had  been  announced  as 
one  of  the  contributors  to  that  journal.    Somd^vere  attacks  appeared 
in  it  upon  Schleiermacher,  and  also  upon  Gesenins  and  Wegscheider* 
Neander  published  a  protest  against  these  articles,  and  withdrew  his 
name  from  the  journal,  though  with  full  expression  of  his  personal 
affection  towards  the  editor,  and  of  respect  for  the  honest  but,  as  he 
thought,  mistaken  principles  upon  which  he  had  acted.    Neander  did 
not  defend  the  views  attacked,  but  objected  to  criticism  of  the  opiniona 
of  individual  theologians  in  a  popular  journal.    He  has  sometimes 
been  blamed  for  this  course,  as  apparently  in  opposition  to  his  princi-' 
pies  of  Christian  union  and  catholicity;  and  Gesenius  and  Weg- 
scheider  were  certainly  exerting  a  baneful  influence  by  their  Ration- 
alistic sentiments.    But  Neander  thought  that  the  rules  of  Christian 
charity  required  more  forbearance  with  them,  than  had  been  exhibited ; 
and  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  he  was  bound  by  ties  of  peculiar 
gratitude  to  Gesenius  as  well  as  to  Schleiermacher.    Several  years 
later,  when  controversy  waxed  warm  between  the  Hengstenberg  party 
and  the  more  Uberal  school,  who  respect,  without  closely  following 
Schleiermacher,  Neander  refused  to  take  sides  in  it,  but  sought  to 
act  the  part  of  a  peacemaker.    It  would  not  be  right  to  infer  from 
Neander's  charity  towards  Gesenius  and  Wegscheider,  that  he  had 
now  lost  any  of  the  opposition  to  Rationalism,  with  which  in  one  of 
his  early  letters  to  Chamisso,  he  proclaimed  **  against  such  a  system, 
against  everything  which  it  holds  sacred,  its  gods  and  its  temples — 
eternal  war."    Against  the  system,  he  contended  oonstantiy,  vigor* 
ously,  effectively.    To  him,  among  the  first  after  Schleiermacher, 
does  Germany  owe  her  deliverance  (which  now  seems  accomplished) 
from  that  chilling  form  of  error.     It  is  against  another  and  more 
subtle  infidelity,  that  the  evangelical  theologians  of  Germany  have 
now  to  contend'— the  Pantheism  of  Hegel,  Bruno  Bauer,  and  Strauss. 
Here  Neander  was  most  earnest  and  decided.    Indeed,  if  in  anything 
he  was  liable  to  overstep  the  limits  of  Christian  charity  and  mildness^ 
it  was  in  his  opposition  to  this  entire  tendency.    It  was  evil,  and  only 
evil,  in  his  eyes.    Any  one  who  has  spent  an  hour  with  him,  during 
the  last  ten  years,  has  almost  certainly  heard  a  vigorous  expression 
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of  Yob  antipathy  against  this  modem  Gnosticism.  He  regarded  it  as 
the  chief  source  of  the  great  social  and  politjcal  evils  under  which 
his  country  is  now  suffering.  For,  in  common  with  very  many  pious 
men  in  Germany,  Neander  considered  the  revolutions  there,  during 
the  past  three  years,  as  religious  no  less  than  political  movements, 
levolBtimis  against  the  restraints  of  Christianity,  no  less  than  against 
those  of  motiarchy.  And  it  is  a  significant  fact,  that  perhaps  without 
an  exception,  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  movement  in  Germany, 
the  Hookers,  and  Blums,  and  Vogts,  have  been  men  of  infidel  prin- 
eifdes.  They  have  assumed,  that  liberty  and  atheism  belong  together ; 
that  the  fear  of  God  and  the  fear  of  kings  are  inseparable.  Nean- 
der wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  Deutsche  Kirchenfreund,  under  date  of 
October  28, 1849 :  <<  What  by  many  has  been  called  freedom  in  our 
fiither  land,  during  the  mournful  year  that  is  past,  is  something  very 
different  from  that  which  the  spirit,  sprung  from  the  bloom  of  Puritan 
piety  in  your  America,  seeks  and  intends.  It  was  here  a  contest 
between  atheism  and  Christianity,  between  Vandalism  and  true  cul« 
tore.  Already  tens  of  years  ago  I  foretold  it,  that  the  philosophy  of 
a  distorted  logic,  of  intellectual  £umticism  and  self  idolatry,  must 
lead  in  its*consistent  development,  to  these  consequences^ which  it 
has  now  reached  by  infusing  itself  into  the  popular  mind.  We  stand 
on  the  brink  of  an  abyss,  of  the  destruction  of  European  culture,  or 
on  the  boundaries  where  a  new  creative  era  shall  make  itself  a  path 
through  manifold  storms,-* a  new,  grand  act  in  the  world-transform- 
ing process  of  Christianity.  We  will  hope  the  latter  from  the  mercy 
of  a  long-suffering  God.'' 

Strong  as  were  these  private  expressions  of  his  opposition  to  the 
ideal  philosophy,  Neander  confined  himself  in  his  efforts  against  it, 
to  strictly  scientific  means.  He  believed  that  it  could  be  overcome 
only  on  the  open  field  of  6*00  discussion.  So,  when  Strauss's  Life 
of  Christ  was  published,  and  the  Prussian  government  was  disposed 
to  prohibit  its  sale  in  that  country,  Neander,  whose  advice  was  asked, 
said  emphatically,  ^  No  I  it  must  be  put  down  by  the  truth."  Neander's 
life  at  Berlin  was  a  very  laborious  one.  He  discharged  the  respon- 
sible duties  of  a  member  of  the  Consistory ;  he  delivered  not  less 
than  fifteen  lectures  a  week,  on  subjects  varying  in  successive  semes- 
ters, so  as  to  cover  almost  the  entire  field  of  theological  study ;  he 
eondneted  in  private  the  exercises  of  the  class  in  Church  History ; 
and  during  his  thirty-seven  years  there,  he  published  more  than 
twenty-five  volumes,  and  left  additional  ones  nearly  ready  for  the  press.^ 

1  Neander'B  principal  woriu  are,  "Julian  and  his  Thnes,**  " 8t  Bernard  and 
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He  was  never  married*    The  maiden  sister  Johanna,  <tf  whom  we 
have  already  spoken,  kept  his  house  and  watched  over  him  with  afieo* 
tionate  solicitude.    With  much  practical  wisdom  and  tact>  of  which 
he  had  nothing,  she  directed  all  his  worldly  affairs.    It  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  he  could  have  lived  without  her.    He  submitted  cheednlly 
and  gratefully  to  her  direction.    In  only  two  pointo  did  he  daim  nn- 
yieldingly  the  right  of  acting  for  himself:  he  would  study  more  closely 
than  she  wished  in  her  care  for  his  health,  and  he  would  give  no  ao- 
count  of  the  money  he  spent  in  charity.    Next  to  his  affection  for  hia 
sister  was  that  for  his  pupils.    His  attachment  to  them  became  pnn 
verbial.    He  never  seemed  so  happy  as  when  in  the  midst  of  tfaeaoi* 
When  his  physician  advised  him  to  leave  for  a  time  the  anxieties  of 
the  university,  he  replied,  and  no  doubt  with  literal  troth,  that  ho 
should  pine  if  denied  the  opportunity  of  associatifig  with  and  aiding 
and  directing  youth.    He  was  accustomed  to  gather  a  circle  of  ate* 
dents  about  him  every  Saturday  evening  in  his  study,  where  he  ao» 
oommodated  himself  to  their  thoughts  and  feelings^  and  became  so 
entirely  one  of  them  in  the  affectionateness  and  simididlj  of  his  hesrt^ 
that  it  was  hard  to  be  always  mindful  of  the  deference  due  to  hid 
years  and  genius.    We  remember  some  of  those  social  oooaaioaa  with 
peculiar  satisfaction.    The  number  present  was  from  eight  to  twelvOp 
of  the  young  men  most  closely  attached  to  Neander,  including  often 
one  or  two  French,  Scotch  or  American  students.    As  each  one  en* 
tered,  Neander  rose  and  gave  him  the  hand  with  some  word  of  wel- 
come  or  friendly  inquiry  which  came  evidently  from  the  heart    The 
walls  of  the  study  were  lined  with  books ;  books  were  scattered  on 
window-seats,  sofa,  tables  and  chairs,  and  here  and  there  stacks  of 
them  upon  the  floor.    We  made  our  way  among  them  as  best  wo 
might,  and  took  seats  about  a  table  on  which  stood  a  shaded  study- 
lamp.    Around  the  study,  above  the  book-cases,  hung  portraits  of 
distinguished  scholars.    Neander  sat  in  his  study-gown,  with  nothing 
in  his  own  manner  to  distinguish  him  from  the  rest.    A  servant  sooa 
brought  in  tea,  the  books  and  papers  were  pushed  to  one  aide  of  the 
table  to  make  room  for  the  tray,  one  of  the  students  (the  sister  Jo- 
hanna was  never  present  on  these  occasions),  passed  the  cops  and  a 

his  Times,'* ''  Deyelopment  of  the  principal  Gnoetic  Systems,"  "^  ChiyBostom  wbA 
the  Church  in  his  Age,"  "  Memonbili*  from  the  History  of  Chilstismty  and  dis 
Christian  life/'  '*  Anti-Gnosticus :  Genios  of  Tertullian;'  "Flontiog  and  Tnin* 
ing  of  the  Church,"  "  Life  of  Christ ; "  all  these  preparatory  or  incidental  to  tho 
great  work  of  his  life,  "  The  General  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and 
Chnrch,"  which  he  brought  down  to  the  fifteenth  century.  Of  the  manuscripts 
which  he  left  behind  him,  some  account  will  be  found  in  a  later  note. 
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basket  of  plain  cake,  and  the  simple  meal  was  despatched  without 
interrupting  the  conTersalaon.  This  was  perfectlj  free  and  informal, 
guided  altogether  bj  the  inclinations  of  those  present  If  it  was  left 
to  Neander  to  direct  it,  he  nsuaJlj  asked,  espedallj  from  the  foreign 
students,  for  anything  of  interest  to  the  cause  of  Christ  which  thej 
might  be  able  to  communicate.  We  recollect  that  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  a  student  read  aloud  at  Neander's  request  the  Introduction 
to  De  Wette's  last  work,  the  Commentary  upon  the  Apocalypse  which 
had  then  just  appeared;  in  which  the  author  expresses  more  decid- 
edly than  ever  before,  his  faith  in  spiritual  religion.  After  alluding 
to  die  dangers  which  were  threatening  the  church,  De  Wette  says : 
**  In  my  labors  upon  the  Apocalypse  I  have  not  learned  to  prophesy, 
and  the  vision  of  St.  John  did  not  reach  to  our  times.  I  therefore 
cannot  know  what  the  fate  of  our  dear  Protestant  church  will  be. 
Only  this  I  know, — that  in  no  other  name  shall  we  find  salvation, 
but  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified."  And  we  shall 
never  foi^et  the  glow  of  joy  which  lighted  up  Neander's  countenance, 
and  the  tear  which  stole  down  his  wrinkled  cheek,  as  these  words 
were  read.  It  cheered  his  pious  heart  to  receive  this  evidence  of  a 
return  to  the  truth,  in  one  whose  soul  had  so  long  been  torn  with  the 
inward  struggle  between  Rationalism  and  Faith. 

It  was  a  chief  object  with  Neander  at  these  times,  to  draw  out  and 
answer  the  theological  or  practical  difliculties  of  those  who  resorted 
to  him,  and  he  did  this  with  the  utmost  regard  and  tenderness.  But 
upon  this  point,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  the  whole-hearted,  admir- 
ing love  with,  which  his  Grerman  students  returned  his  kindness,  we 
let  one  of  their  own  number  speak  :^ 

^  From  this  time  I  attended  regularly  his  Saturday  evening  assem- 
blies —  delightful,  ever-memorable  hours.  However  different  might 
be  the  company,  Neander  remained  the  same,  always  simple,  cordial, 
mild.  He  entered  into  the  views  of  every  one ;  in  the  presence  of 
minds  the  most  rigid  and  unbending,  his  affectionate  tolerance,  his 
humility,  shone  only  the  more  brightly.  How  he  could  ask,  persuade, 
nay,  even  beg,  when  he  suspected  there  were  yet  doubts  and  difficul- 
ties remaining ;  how  winning  was  his  bending  attitude,  his  tone  and 
look,  when  he  asked,  *  Do  you  not  think  so?  to  me  at  least  it  i^pears 
bo;  or,  do  you  think  differently?'  And  yet  how  entirely  free  from 
everything  which  looked  like  urging  his  own  opinions  upon  another ! 
If  he  saw  that  the  inquirer  manifested  judgment  and  an  earnest  will, 

1  Hermann  Bossel,  in  Us  "Leben  nnd  hinterlMsene  Schriflen.**    Berlin,  1847. 
84* 
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he  would  kindle  into  a  youthful  fervor.  I  remember  that  onoe  be 
was  engaged  in  oonversation  with  a  student  who  eat  at  some  distanoe 
from  him,  and  little  bj  little  he  drew  bis  chair  nearer,  tall  he  found 
himself  close  before  the  speaker.  When  the  point  was  settled,  and 
the  conversation  gradually  became  less  animated,  he  moved  himself 
backwards  in  the  same  manner  to  his  place  again.  Of  that  stately 
bearing  and  outward  dignity,  and  all  the  substitutes  for  true,  inward 
dignity,  which  little  minds,  and  often  alas,  even  great  ones,  think  they 
must  assume  —  of  this,  Neander  had  just  nothing.  He  sat  am<»g 
us  as  a  father,  as  an  old  friend.  Rank  and  circumstance  were  noth- 
ing for  him ;  he  spoke  with  the  student  as  with  the  professor,  and  he 
would  not  have  spoken  differently  with  a  prince.  He  expressed  as- 
sent and  dissent,  without  respect  of  person,  according  to  the  naked,  un- 
disguised truth.  For  this  very  reason,  the  youth  almost  idolized 
him.  Under  many  a  plain  student-coat,  beat  a  heart  that  would  have 
poured  out  its  last  drop  for  Neander. 

'^  One  evening  we  were  assembled  at  Neander's,  when  a  pastor 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Dusseldorf  was  announced.  An  early 
scholar  of  Neander's  he  with  others  had  often  sat  around  him,  just  as 
we  were  now  sitting.  He  was  a  slender  man,  and  his  head  was  already 
growing  gray ;  yet  he  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  Neander,  who  now  with 
jet  black  hair  and  in  the  fulness  of  his  strength  stood  up  and  gave  his 
hand  to  his  former  pupU.  Joyfully  he  took  it  and  held  it  pressed  in 
both  his  own ;  his  voice  trembled  as  he  expressed  to  Neander  how 
very  glad  he  was  to  be  permitted  once  more  in  his  life  to  stand  thus 
before  him.  With  eager  eyes  he  hung  upon  the  countenance  of  his 
teacher,  as  if  he  would  drink  in  his  whole  appearance,  the  familiar, 
loving  tone  of  voice,  the  indescribably  mild  look.  How  glad  he  i^uld 
have  been  now  to  find  that  Neander  also  remembered  him,  and  how 
heartily  glad  would  Neander  have  been  to  afford  him  this  pleasure- 
But  it  could  not  be.  He  tried  hard  to  remember;  by  hints  and  the 
mention  of  accompanying  circumstances  he  could  almost  reach  it, 
but  then  he  lost  the  trace,  and  h^  was  too  candid  to  conceal  it.  It 
made  a  sorrowful  impression  <»  us  to  see  hope  smk  on  the  coim- 
tenance  of  the  stranger.  In  further  conversaticm  his  stnmg  attach* 
ment  showed  itself  by  unmistakable  signs.  He  seemed  to  be  a  wdl- 
meaning  man,  bat  of  nanow  views,  so  that  on  almost  every  point  he 
found  himself  opposed  to  Neander.#  Against  any  other  man  he  wo«U 
have  maintained  his  opinion  stiffly,  nay,  perhaps  with  a  blind  seal ; 
but  here  his  heart  was  too  much  on  the  side  of  his  opponent  With 
timid  love  he  softened  down  eveiydifierence;  and  when  he  ventiired 
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to  express  his  own  views,  he  did  it  with  evident  anxiety,  althonj^ 
Neander  was  always  so  kind  and  ready  to  assent  to  everything ;  yet 
for  all  thaty  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  oppose  Neander. 

^  What  Neander  so  finely  exhibited  in  these  evening  interviews, 
the  sacred  truthfulness  of  his  entire  being  and  life,  and  the  most 
affectionate  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others,  — -  this  was  always  the  soul 
<^  his  social  life.  Open-hearted,  inoffensive  as  a  child,  he  stood  be- 
fore the  world,  separated  only  from  every,  rude  contact  by  the  breath 
of  heavenliness  which  surrounded  him.  With  noble  natures  he  thus 
came  easily  into  dose  connection.  As  if  by  a  magnetic  influence  one 
knew,  without  hearing  him  speak,  what  he  thought  and  felt,  was  him- 
self attracted  by  him,  and  drawn  into  the  peaceful  motion  of  his  in- 
ward life.  And  what  a  heavenly  composure  descended  then  upon 
all  his  thinking  and  feeling!  Amid  the  whirling  impulses  of  the 
times,  in  the  conflict  of  strangest  conti'adictions,  where  the  noblest 
feelings  of  humanity  are  staggered,  where  heart  and  nature  are  si- 
lenced before  the  brawl  and  babble  of  dialectical  subtilty,  how  safe 
did  one  feel,  how  sound  in  mind  and  heart,  how  simple  and  dear  did 
his  soul  become  in  Neander's  sacred  presence. 

^  This  simplidty  it  was,  which  led  Neander  into  the  heart  of  things ; 
nothing  with  him  was  mere  form.  What  other  men  do  more  or  less 
frcmi  habit  and  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  tunes,  recdved  from 
him  the  spirit  in  which  it  originated.  When  he  greeted  any  one, 
gave  his  hand,  or  inquired  after  the  health  of  a  person,  it  was  always 
an  expression  of  truth.  At  a  simple  'How  do  you  do?'  from  his 
mouth,  one  could  not  preserve  that  placid  indifference  with  which 
such  inquiries  are  usually  received ;  that  he  was  truly  solidtous  ap- 
peared plainly  in  word  and  mien.  If  any  one  who  visited  Neander 
was  in  trouble,  he  was  sure  to  perceive  it  and  would  ask, '  Is  there 
anything  the  matter  with  you  ?  You  look  so  cast  down, — you  are 
not  unwell,  I  hope  ?'  One  could  not  do  otherwise  than  answer, '  Oh 
no,  I  am  very  well.'  While  a  look  and  tone  so  soothing,  so  healing, 
entered  the  heart,  one  felt  that  he  really  was  very  well 

<<  Never  shall  I  forget  the  impression  which  his  manner  towards  a 
blind  young  man  made  upon  me.  He  was  a  poor  youth,  who,  be- 
cause he  had  not  the  means  to  pursue  a  liberal  course  of  study, 
wished  to  educate  himself  for  the  business  of  teadung.  For  this 
purpose  he  attended  Neander's  lectures,  although  he  was  but  poorly 
acquainted  with  the  andent  languages.  Pale  and  worn,  he  sat  always 
in  the  same  seat,  attentively  listening,  and  repeating  over  to  himsetf, 
with  silent  motion  of  the  lips,  those  parts  which  pleased  him  most 
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If  he  fonnd  anj  one  afterwards,  inth  whom  he  ooald  go  over  again, 
in  his  childlike  waj,  what  he  had  heard,  he  was  perfeedj  hi^pj. 
He  was  trolj  one  of  those  of  whom  it  is  written,  that  they  are  poor 
in  spirit,  and  of  a  lowlj  mind.  To  see  now  this  man,  sicklj  and 
silent,  stand  before  Neander,  whom  he  so  heartily  revered,  but  whom 
he  could  not  see,  and  to  hear  the  tone  with  which  Neander  asked 
him,  <How  do  you  doP'^I  was  obliged  to  turn  away,  the  tears 
started  into  my  eyes.  Oh,  how  many  of  those  forsaken  by  all  the 
world,  would  be  happy,  at  least  for  one  hour  in  their  solitary  life,  if 
they  could  stand  before  Neander,  and  hear  him  ask  them,  <  How  do 
you  do?'  To  see  and  hear  him,  is  to  believe  and  know  that  it  will 
yet  be  better,  that  it  will  be  welL  How  could  one  thus  blessed  by 
his  kind  words,  fail  to  be  reminded  of  the  Heavenly  Friend,  who 
says  to  all  that  labor  and  are  heavy-laden, '  Come  unto  me,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest'  ** 

This  might  be  thought  the  partial  view  of  a  devoted  friend,  but  a 
theological  opponent  says  of  him,  in  a  hostile  criticism  of  one  of  his 
works '}  ^  It  were  not  easy  to  find  among  the  prominent  characters 
of  our  time,  a  person  whose  life  is  so  true  a  mirror  of  the  principle 
which  actuates  him,  as  is  that  of  Neander.  What  he  is,  that  he  is 
wholly.  There  is  in  him  no  ostentation,  no  striving  afler  efiect,  not 
a  trace  of  the  current  hypocrisy.  Herein  lies  the  cause  of  the  great 
influence  which  Neander  has  gained  over  the  life  and  consciousness 
of  the  age ;  here  the  ground  of  the  satisfaction  which  men  of  the 
most  opposite  views  find  in  his  works.  For  the  smallest  of  them  is 
a  revelation  of  his  pious  heart,  every  subject  that  he  touches  becomes 
the  lovely  mirror  of  his  soul,  and  is  thus,  to  those  who  sympathize 
with  him,  a  translation  of  their  own  inward  life  —  to  those  who  differ 
from  him,  an  object  of  hearty  enjoyment'* 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  refer  more  particularly  to  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  Neander.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  seem, 
to  be  sent  into  the  world,  to  teach  us  the  superiority  of  the  soul  to 
the  dull  clay  into  which  God  has  breathed  it.  That  mind  which 
made  itself  felt  wherever  Christianity  is  known,  was  encased  in  a 
body  as  frail  and  untutored  as  that  of  a  child.  He  was  of  medium 
height,  rather  slender  and  meagre,  with  a  dark  complexion,  and  the 
whole  cast  of  features  plainly  Jewish.  Hf^s  hair  long,  and  as  black 
as  a  raven,  hung  carelessly  over  the  high  forehead.  The  eyes  were 
almost  hid  by  jutting,  bushy  brows,  and  nearly  closed  lids ;  but  now 

1  Geoigii,  in  the  "  Hallische  Jahrbttcfaer  f&r  deutocho  Wissenschaft  and  Kunst" 
April,  1839. 
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and  then  one  caught  a  look  into  them,  deep,  dark,  iq>arkling  as  a 
shaded  fountain.  His  voioe  was  Ml  and  deep,  swelling  and  sinking 
with  his  delicate  sensibilities.  But  his  whole  outward  appearance 
gave  a  certain  impression  of  helplessness,  fitted  at  first  to  exdte  oom- 
passKMi.  He  walked  when  alone,  which  was  seldom,  with  an  uncer- 
tain, distrustful  step. 

A  stranger  who  should  have  found  himself  unexpectedly  in 
Neander's  lecture  room,  would  have  been  ready  to  believe  that  the 
professor  was  spending  an  hour  in  abstracted  reflection,  and  that  the 
students  had  stolen  in  to  hear  him  think  aloud.  Leaning  upon  a  high 
desk  whidi,  when  excited,  he  now  and  then  tiked  forward,  threaten- 
ii^  to  plunge  with  it  into  the  midst  of  his  audience,  his  eyes  appa- 
rently dosed,  his  face  turned  sometimes  to  the  floor,  sometimes  to  the 
wall  behind  him,  but  never  towards  his  hearers,  his  fingers  mechaoi- 
eally  twisting  and  twiriing  a  pen,  -*  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  his 
consciousness  ^  the  presence  of  others,  and  one  was  surprised  to 
see  that  he  retained  connection  enough  with  the  outward  world,  to 
heed  the  bell  which  marked  the  dose  of  the  hour.  The  stories  whidi 
are  told  of  his  appearing  at  the  lecture  room  in  his  study  dress,  of 
his  oempbiniDg  of  lameness  when  he  had  unconsdously  walked  home 
with  but  one  foot  upon  the  sidewalk,  and  the  like,  may  be  exagge- 
rations; but  if  not  true,  they  are  truthful ;  none  of  them  would  seem 
strange  to  one  who  had  known  the  professor's  extreme  abstracted* 


But  in  all  this  there  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of  affectation.  His 
whole  nature  was  the  very  opposite  of  that.  And,  moreover,  all  the 
first  impressions  of  the  ludicrous  excited  by  his  appearance  passed 
away  after  (me  began  to  give  attention  to  what  he  said,  and  to  catch 
the  earnest  spirit  of  his  souL  Indeed  we  almost  regret  having  dwelt 
so  long  on  these  peculiarities.  They  are  not  what  one  remembers 
most  in  Neander. 

His  health  was  always  poor.  A  rheumatic  disease  lurked  in  his 
system  from  the  time  of  his  illness  at  Gottingen.  He  hdd  it  in  check 
by  the  most  consdentious  regard  to  diet  and  exercise,  but  chiefly  by 
the  power  of  an  iron  wilL  Many  men  with  his  constituticm  would 
have  given  up  active  life  and  died  years  ago.  Three  years  since, 
the  disease  turned  upon  his  eyes  and  reduced  bun  ahnost  to  blindness. 
But  he  toiled  on  by  the  help  of  readers  and  amanuenses,  ddivering 
Im  leetmres  regularly  and  carrying  forward,  though  slowly,  his  great 
worky  the  History  of  Ciiristianity.  He  felt  more  and  more,  during 
these  years  o{  declining  health,  the  desire  to  exert  a  direct  influence 
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upon  ihe  religious  life  of  the  oomiiiumtj,  and  pabliahed  brief  practical 
commentaries  upon  the  EpisUe  to  the  Philippians  and  the  Epistle  of 
James.  He  also,  in  connection  with  Nitzsch  of  Berlin  and  Julius 
Miiller  of  Halle  founded  a  weekly  religious  Journal,  the  Deutsche 
Zdtschrifl  fiir  christliche  Wissenscfaafl  und  christliches  Leben,  in* 
tended,  as  its  name  indicates,  to  bring  the  results  of  theological  leanir 
ing  and  science  to  bear  upon  and  promote  practical  piefy. 

But  his  health  was  constantly  fsiling.  When  we  received  his 
touching  farewell  two  years  ago,  his  hand  was  neireless  and  tremu* 
lous,  and  his  whole  appearance  suggested  sad  apprehensions.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  even  his  firm  resolution  could  sustain  him 
much  longer  against  the  disease  which  had  been  perceptibly  wasting 
his  strength  for  months. 

The  end  of  the  struggle  came  in  July  last  Monday,  July  8th,  ha 
was  worse  than  usual,  and  as  the  weather  was  unpleasant,  he  waa 
urged  to  postpone  his  lecture.  But  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  do 
so.  In  the  midst  of  the  lecture  his  voice  fiuled  him  more  than  once, 
but  he  forced  himself  on  to  the  end  of  the  hour.  Completely  ex* 
hausted,  he  reached  home  with  difficulty  by  assistance  of  the  stu- 
dents. In  the  evening  the  disease  assumed  a  more  alarming  aspect. 
His  first  thought  was  for  his  troubled  sister.  He  called  her  to  the 
bedside  and  said  tenderly,  ^  Don't  feel  anxious,  my  dear  sister,  'tis 
only  temporary.  I  know  my  nature.**  .But  that  nature  was  at  length 
unyielding  to  the  stem  will  which  had  so  long  ruled  it  After  a  nig^t 
of  pain,  it  was  with  a  touching  sadness  that  he  inquired:  ^I  shall 
hardly  be  able  to  lecture  to-day,  shall  I?"  He  expressly  desired 
that  his  lectures  should  be  postponed  ^  only  for  to-day,**  believing  that 
on  the  next  day  he  should  surely  be  able  to  resume  them,  and  feeling 
that  life,  and  labor  for  the  youth  who  were  to  be  led  to  Christ,  were 
to  him  one  and  the  same. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday  he  suddenly  asked  for  his  reader, 
and  desired  that  the  work  on  which  he  had  been  last  employed  (Bat- 
ter's Palestine),  should  be  still  further  read  to  him;  he  impatiently 
censured  the  care  of  his  friends  who  had  prematurely  sent  the  reader 
home,  supposing  he  would  not  be  wanted.  Then,  according  to  hia 
daily  custom,  he  had  the  newspaper  read  to  him  by  another  of  hia 
pupils.  With  eager  attention  he  observed  what  was  read.  Later  in 
the  afternoon,  while  suffering  much  pain,  he  was  solicitous  lest  he 
should  occasion  trouble  to  those  around  him,  and  with  earnest  en* 
treaty  be^ed  his  sister  to  <<go  and  get  some  sleep.**  'During the 
night  his  pains  were  much  alleviated,  and  this  awakened  on  the  fol- 
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lowing  day  the  almost  expirisg  hopes  of  his  friends.  He  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  rise  from  his  bed.  The  unconquerable  will  which 
had  so  often  been  victorious  over  the  infirmities  of  his  physical  na-^ 
tore,  he  believed  would  yet  exercise  its  wonted  power.  The  follow- 
ing night  his  disease  assumed  the  appearance  of  cholera,  and  those 
spasmodic  hiccoughs  came  on  which  are  almost  certain  premonitions 
of  dissolution.  And  although  a  happy  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
tliese  symptoms  prevented  any  unusual  alarm  on  the  part  of  his 
hoping  friends,  yet  the  impression  of  a  power  which  even  the  will 
of  a  Neander  could  not  overoome,>  occasioned  anxious  forebodings. 
Meanwhile  the  spirit,  which  through  long-continued  habit  had  gained 
the  power  of  quieting  the  storms  of  bodily  disease,  remained  dear  and 
bright  He  distinctly  recognized  all  who  surrounded  him.  With 
that  touching  modesty  and  self-forgetfulness  which  had  always  been 
the  garment  of  his  kingly  spirit,  he  turned  aside  the  proffered  aid  of 
those  whose  love  to  him  would  call  them  away  from  their  usual  em- 
ployment, and  with  failing  voice  he  expressed  his  cordial  thanks  for 
the  least  assistance.  The  frequent  repetition  of  those  dreadful  hic- 
coughs, interrupted  his  slumbers  as  soon  as  begun.  With  deeply 
moving,  thoagh  feeble  voice,  he  prayed :  ^6roft,  ich  moehU  tcMafen^ 
(God,  would  I  might  sleep ! )  The  Lord  heard  his  prayer  beyond  his 
expectation. 

On  Saturday  his  sufferings  were  still  more  intense,  but  his  desire 
to  rise  from  the  bed  to  make  a  trial  of  his  strength,  broke  forth  with 
more  eagerness  than  before.  The  gentle  man,  from  whom  his  at- 
tendants had  never  heard  a  harsh  word,  now  peremptorily  commanded 
his  servant  to  bring  him  his  clothes,  that  he  might  rise  and  try  to 
resume  his  holy  work.  With  difficulty  could  a  student  who  was 
watching  with  him  persuade  him  to  recall  the  order.  The  will  of  the 
sick  man  was  not  completely  subdued  until  his  sister  who  had  been 
called,  said  to  him :  '^  Think,  dear  Augustus,  what  you  have  often 
said  to  me  when  I  have  resisted  the  orders  of  the  physician,  —  <  it 
comes  from  Gbd,  therefore  we  must  willingly  submit.' "  ^  That  is 
true,"  replied  he,  with  a  tone  of  voice  suddenly  growing  quiet,  « it 
all  comes  from  God,  and  we  must  thank  him  for  it" 

A  little  later,  the  physicians,  giving  up  all  hope  of  saving  his  life, 
determined  to  resort  to  extreme  measures  to  sustain  him  for  a  few 
hours.  A  bath  of  wine  and  strong  herbs  was  prepared,  which  pro- 
cured for  him  the  joy  of  being  able  to  rise.  They  led  him  out  of 
the  dark  bed-room  in  which  he  had  hitherto  lain,  into  the  sunny  cham- 
ber which,  for  twenty  years,  had  been  the  witness  of  his  unwearied 
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labors  in  tlie  kingdom  of  GocL  The  sight  of  the  familiar  apartment^ 
the  lofty  epirits  which  were  wont  in  friendly  confidenoe  to  talk  with 
bim  from  the  walls  around,  repressed  even  now  the  demand  for  final 
repose.  With  earnest  efibrt  rising  from  his  seat,  he  began  in  r^^alar 
discourse,  a  lecture  on  New  Testament  ex^esis.  Next,  a  new  image 
rose  before  his  excited  vision :  the  meetings  of  his  beloved  dasa  in 
history ;  and  he  called  for  the  reading  of  an  essay  recently  assigned 
to  one  of  their  number.  And  as  if  he  ironld  in  his  stmg^es  with 
resisting  nature,  produce  the  impossible,  he  dictated  the  subjects  of 
the  lectures  which  he  proposed  to  give  during  the  following  semester, 
among  them,  ^  The  Gospel  of  John,  considered  from  the  true  Ins* 
torical  point  ^of  view."  And  finally,  as  his  earliest  efforts  in  the 
eaose  of  sacred  science  had  been  designed  to  present  a  picture  of 
those  glorious  results  which  the  spirit  of  Christianity  has  produced 
kk  ages  past,  so  his  last  thoughts  amid  the  phantom  visions  of  the  de- 
cisive struggle  were  devoted  to  this  work  of  his  life.  Beginning  a 
dictation  precisely  at  the  point  of  his  Oiurch  History,  at  whieh 
he  had  left  off  before  his  sickness,  he  described  the  peculiar  diarac- 
ter  of  the  so-called  <' Friends  of  God  **  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  and  their  rehitions  to  the  church  generally.  When  he  had 
eome  to  the  close  of  a  section,  he  asked  what  time  it  was.  They  re- 
plied, ''  It  is  half-past  nine,"  (Saturday  evening.)  ^'  I  am  weaiy," 
repeated  the  well  tried  man,  ^  I  will  now  go  to  sleep ; "  and  while  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  laid  by  friendly  hands,  to  his  last  repose,  he 
whispered  with  a  love-breathing  voice  which  thrilled  throu^  heart 
and  nerve  of  all  present,  '^  Good  night,  good  night"  And  as  if  the 
Lord  would  give  a  witness  that  the  stem  conflict  of  this  Chnstiaii 
sufferer  was  designed  only  to  introduce  him  to  a  so  much  the  more 
undisturbed  Sabbath  of  rest,  he  slumbered  four  hours,  receiving  even 
in  a  literal  sense,  the  answer  to  the  prayer  pressed  from  him  by  the 
tortures  of  disease,  and  only  the  gradually  fainter  and  fainter  breatln 
ing  gave  signs  that  a  living  soul  was  passing  into  that  realm,  which 
we  shortsighted  mortals  call  death.  It  was  the  weekly  festal  day  of 
the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  on  which  his  cross-bearing  disciple  en- 
tered into  his  closer  fellowship.  And  yet  perhaps  one  might  not 
regard  this  as  specially  significant  in  Neander^s  departure.  It  was  a 
Sabbath  day  wherever  his  soul  drew  breath,  for  he  thirsted  for  God 
and  lived  in  God.  He  died  as  he  lived,  and  well  he  might,  for  he  had  • 
lived  as  a  citizen  of  a  heavenly  world. 

The  funeral  was  attended  on  Wednesday,  July  l7th,  with  a  sym- 
pathy more  general  than  had  been  known  at  Berlin  since  the  funeral 
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cf  Schldennaoher.  Earlj  in  the  monung  a  crowd  gathered  about 
the  house  in  MailigTafen  street  At  the  uniyersity  some  hundreds 
ef  the  students  assembled  and  walked  in  procession  to  the  door  of  the 
dwelling.  The  house  was  filled  with  the  professors,  the  dergj,  high 
officers  of  goyemment,  and  students.  Professor  Strauss,  a  Mend  of 
Neander  since  the  time  of  their  student  life  together  at  Halle,  deliy-* 
ered  the  funeral  discourse.  The  body  lay  there  in  the  study  which 
had  been  its  home,  decked  with  flowers  and  surrounded  with  lighted 
candles,  the  placid  countenance  uncoyered. 

^  It  hath  pleased  the  Almighty  Disposer  of  life  and  death,"  com- 
menced the  y^ienible  speaker,  ^  to  call  home  his  blessed  seryant,  our 
beloyed  firiend.  Thousands  in  our  city  and  in  our  German  father- 
land share  at  this  moment  our  grief,  and  soon  will  the  whole  cyan- 
gelical  world  join  in  it  It  is  a  mighty  company  of  mourners.  We 
who  stand  around  his  body  form  the  yisible  centre  of  the  great  inyisi- 
ble  funeral  assembly.  Human  words  may  not  now  express  the  ful- 
ness  of  our  feelings. 

**  We  turn  to  the  Word  of  God.  With  irresistible  power  presses 
itself  upon  our  minds  a  passage  from  that  Gospel  most  dear  to  the 
heart  of  our  departed  friend,  and  with  respect  to  the  Apostle  whom 
he  most  resembled :  '  Then  said  that  disciple  whom  Jesus  loyed,  It  is 
the  Lord  1'  (John  21:  7).  In  this  word  lies  the  essence  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  £yangelist,**-of  the  character  of  him  who  followed  the 
£yangelist  in  his  life.  Our  Neander  was  a  ^  disciple  whom  Jesus 
k>yed ;'  that  may  be  traced  in  all  the  way  through  which  his  Sayiour 
led  him.  ^  It  is  the  Lord  I '  *—  this  the  message,  it  was  the  object  of 
his  life  to  proclaim." 

A  yast  procession  followed  the  body  to  the  graye.  A  whole  city 
paused  in  its  busy  life  to  join  the  mourning.  The  hearse  was  sur- 
rounded by  students  carrying  lighted  candles  $  in  adyance  was  borne 
that  greater  light  which  had  illuminated  the  life  of  the  departed,  his 
own  much  worn  Bible.  At  the  graye  a  lofty  choral  was  sung  by  a 
thousand  yoices.  The  pious,  eloquent  Krummacher  spoke  touching 
words  of  the  loss  which  the  learning  and  the  life  of  the  church  had 
suffered.  One  of  the  deputation  sent  from  the  Uniyersity  of  Halle  to 
assist  in  these  last  honors  made  an  address  in  the  name  of  his  fellow* 
students.  After  a  prayer  and  benediction,  flowers  were  strewn  upon 
the  coffin  which  had  been  lowered  to  its  long  resting  place,  and  each 
one  present,  accordmg  to  a  beautiful  German  custom,  threw  a  hand- 
ful of  earth,  into  the  graye.  In  the  same  hour,  in  a  neighboring  city, 
was  laid  the  foundation  of  a  most  appropriate  monument  to  the 
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memoij  ofliie  departed.^  The  day  dosed  at  Berlin  wkh  an  addresa 
ia  the  Aula  of  the  Universitj  l^  Profesaor  Nitasdi)  aettag  fnrtli  the 
importaat  services  of  his  odleagae  to  the  institcitieB  aad  ta  Aeology.' 

We  had  proposed  to  gather  item  our  own  hupressioM  and  hma, 
other  sources  at  conunand,  the  more  promiBent  eharaeteristiea  of 
Neander.  Most  of  those  we  shall  name,  have  already  been  snfli- 
oieotlj  illnstrated;  others  we  wffl  develop  brie^. 

Some  of  his  more  striking  traits  of  mind  and  mamier,  are  ^nfopd 
jn  and  aroond  what  Bossel  calls  ^tiie  sacred  Inrtl/icliMW  of  his  entire 
being  and  Bfe."  Here  are,  in  the  inner  drele,  <^d-fike  simpKd^y 
(^Mnness  and  honesty ;  and  farther  away  on  the  other  side,  humility 

^  The  meeting  of  the  Confennce  of  pwrton  and  del^;ttt»  aimudfy  bolden 
near  Custrin,  fifty  miles  east  of  Berlin^  fell  in  the  last  year  vpon  the  17th  of  Julj^ 
It  had  been  proposed  among  them  to  fonnd  an  asylnm  for  the  care  and  moral 
training  of  vagrant  children,  on  the  plan  of  the  noted  "  ranhe  Hans  "  at  Hamburg. 
The  proposition  was  adopted  with  the  wannest  interest,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  issue  a  circular  and  collect  sabecriptions.  Dnriag  the  discusaion  one 
of  the  pastors,  so  deeply  moved  that  his  voice  often  failed  him,  said :  "■  Tbey  are 
now  bearing  to  his  bnrial  the  man  to  whom  I  owe  so  unspeakably  much,  who 
was  my  spiritual  father  in  Christ  Allow  me,  as  a  testimonial  of  my  reverential 
love  and  gratitude  towards  him,  to  subscribe  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  prO' 
poeed  asylum."  Upon  this  the  suggestion  was  made  and  adopted  by  acdamatioii 
to  give  to  the  as^um,  if  by  God's  blessing  it  ahoizld  be  established,  Ae  name 
*'  Neanders  Hans." 

^  Neander  left  no  wilL  His  sister — now  sufifering  much  under  her  affliction-^ 
inherits  his  little  property.  She  will  doubtless  realize  a  considerable  sum  from 
his  posthumous  works.  For  the  present  she  is  assisted  by  the  king.  The  pnbU- 
cation  of  the  manuscripts  is  conducted  by  a  commission  at  the  head  of  ^wfaicb  iff 
Dr.  Twesten,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Berlin.  The  other  members,  selected 
with  reference  to  their  intimate  acquaintance  with  Neander's  labors,  are :  K.  F. 
T.  Schneider,  editor  of  the  Zeitschrift  fUr  chnstliche  Wissenschaft,  with  which 
Keander  was  closely  connected,  Prof.  J.  L.  Jacobi,  and  Licentiate  Bauh.  There 
will  probably  be  published — the  lectures  upon  Systematic  Theology,  Ethics,  His- 
tory of  Ethics,  History  of  Doctrines,  Outlines  of  Church  History,  Contrast  of 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  and  upon  Exegesis  inclnding  the  whole  New 
Testament  to  the  Apocalypse ;  of  that,  only  the  epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches ; 
finally,  an  additional  volume  of  the  Church  History,  (a  part  of  it,  indeed,  only 
in  outline,)  bringing  the  work  down  to  Uie  death  of  Huss,  in  the  15th  century. 

As  to  Neander*s  successor  in  the  Professorship  of  History,  nothing  was  defl- 
nitdy  determined  at  the  date  of  our  last  advices.  The  theological  Faculty  had 
proposed  to  the  Government  four  candidates :  Professors  liebner  of  Kiel,  Haae 
of  Jena,  Ullmann  of  Heidelberg,  and  Niedner  of  Leipsic.  The  political  opinions 
of  the  candidates,  will  have  considerable  influence  upon  the  decision.  It  was 
thought  that  the  choice  would  probably  fall  upon  Liebner)  author*of  the  mono- 
graph, "  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,"  and  of  a  Christology. 
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and  impBcIt  sabniasioii  to  the  Diyme  Will;  in  another  direction, 
«trict  conecientioaflneflB.  His  bnmilitj  was  toachingly  exhibited  a 
few  years  sinoe,  on  the  occasion  of  his  birth-day,  when  the  students 
testiiied  to  him  in  the  strongest  manner  which  the  cnstoms  of  Ger- 
aan  stadent4ife  admit,  their  esteem  and  afiection,  by  a  torch-light 
procession.  They  {Nuised  under  his  windows,  the  band  peaiing  out 
« livdy  greeting;  diey  sang  in  full,  deafening  chorus,  a  song  in  his 
lioaor,  and  then  one  of  their  number  addressed  him,  expressing  in 
strong  terms  tJkeir  admiration  and  love.  At  the  dose,  torches  were 
tossed  aloft  in  the  fuhiess  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  and  cheers  rent  the 
air.  It  was  too  much  for  Neander.  He  felt  he  did  not  deserve  this. 
Tears  filled  his  eyes.  He  approadbed  the  window,  unmindful  of 
everything  but  what  filled  his  heart,  and  begged  them  not  to  speak 
4M>  of  him,  for  he  was  a  poor,  weak  sinner,^  hoping  forgiTenees  only 
throo^  the  blood  of  Christ.  *^  Oh,  Divine  Loye,"  he  exclaimed,  ^  I 
have  never  loved  thee  strongly,  deeply,  warmly  enough  I"  Of  his 
conscientiousness,  we  add  a  single  illustration.  The  students  tell, 
that  three  years  since,  when  disease  attached  hit  eyes,  he  was  unwil*- 
ling  to  suspend  his  labors  in  the  university.  When  friends  urged 
him  to  leave  for  a  while,  he  replied,  that  his  lectures  had  been  an- 
nounced, students  had  come  to  Berlin  to  listen  to  him,  it  was  his  duty 
to  go  on,  and  God  would  give  him  strength.  But,  as  ^e  disease  in*- 
ereased,  almost  destroying  his  sight,  and  the  students  assembled  and 
formally  voted  that  they  were  willing  to  release  him  from  his  obli* 
gations  to  them,  and  begged  him  to  regard  his  health,  he  reluctantly 
yielded,  and  hurried  away  to  a  distant  city  to  consult  a  skilful  oculist. 
As  soon  as  he  arrived,  he  sent  at  once  for  the  surgeon,  and  still  fear* 
ing  that  he  had  needlessly  deserted  his  post,  demanded  to  know  if 
there  was  any  radical  difficulty  with  his  eyes.  ^  Alas,  there  i«.  Sir 
Professor,"  he  replied.  '<  So  then,  it's  all  right,"  exclaimed  Nean- 
der, now  relieved  o^  his  scruples. 

Not  far  distant  among  his  characteristics  from  the  group  we  have 
named,  is  another  constellation,  in  the  centre  of  which  lies  his  dispo- 
sition to  grasp  the  essential  point  of  any  subject,  disregarding  compar- 
atively, every^ing  incidental  or  formal,  —  his  regard  for  the  S^rii 
above  the  Letter*  We  have  seen  indications  of  such  a  feeling  in  the 
history  of  his  religious  experience.  His  youthful  dissatisfaction  with 
Judaism,  his  deep  sympathy  with  Plato,  the  subjective  type  of  his 
conversion  all  show  the  native  bent  of  his  mind.  But  it  was  the  re- 
ception o^  Christianity  as  a  spiritual  system,  which  especially  devel- 
oped this  trait  in  him.    To  his  soul,  wearied  with  the  heartless  forms 
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of  an  external  worship,  and  oppressed  bj  its  own  unsatisfied  longings^ 
Christ  appeared  as  indeed  a  deliverer.  He  saved  him  from  the  yoke 
of  the  law,  He  removed  the  harden  of  his  sin,  not  by  any  oatward 
appliances,  by  no  priestly  rites  or  forms  of  words,  but  by  implanting 
an  inward  life ;  and  from  that  day  forth  he  cast  Judaism,  under  what- 
ever  name,  forever  behind  him.  If  ever  his  meek  spirit  showed  signs 
of  contempt,  it  was  in  view  of  efforts  to  reinstate  formalism  in  the 
Church.  He  had  seen  deeper  into  truth.  He  had  looked  throa^ 
and  through  all  the  forms,  in  which  it  is  represented  to  the  senses  or 
to  the  intellect,  and  it  was  so  plain  to  him,  that  these  are  subordinate, 
that  he  could  hardly  preserve  his  proverbial  forbearance  towards 
those,  who  would  yet  place  them  higher  than  faith  and  love. 

Closely  connected  with  his  disregard  for  the  mere  forms  and  names 
of  Christianity,  was  his  catholicity  of  spirit  He  was  ready  to  reoog* 
nize  the  image  of  Christ  wherever  he  found  it,  and  though  connected 
with  much  which  he  must  dissent  from — much  that  he  must  even 
condemn.  He  felt,  that  all  our  knowledge  is  but  fragmentary,  and 
that  it  is  absurd  for  those,  who  agree  in  essential  points,  to  waste  their 
energies  and  their  Christian  graces  in  contending,  because  one  sees 
this  side,  and  the  other  that,  of  the  same  great  eternal  truth,  which 
none  but  God  can  symmetrically  comprehend.  In  one  of  the  last 
lectures  which  Neander  delivered — only  eight  days  before  his  death 
—  he  said  with  allusion  to  efforts  which  Dr.  Gutzlaff  was  then  making 
at  Berlin,  in  behalf  of  missions  to  the  Chinese,  ^  What  we  need  in 
China,  is  not  a  Catholic,  a  Lutheran,  a  Calvinistic,  nor  a  Moravian 
religion,  but  the  religion  of  Christ,  which  is  fitted  to  all  situations,  to 
all  nationalities,  to  all  people,  which  under  peculiar  social  and  politi- 
cal conditions,  may  assume  the  form  most  appropriate,  and  in  this 
form  may  become  the  herald  and  creator  of  a  new  era." 

Neander  respected  the  opinions  of  other  men,  though  they  difibred 
from  his  own.  He  had  the  rare  faculty  of  placing  himself  in  the 
position  of  others,  and  looking  upon  a  subject  from  their  point  of 
view.  He  thus  appreciated  the  difficulties  under  which  they  labored, 
and  was  ready  to  embrace  them  in  his  broad  charity.  ^  Far  be  it 
from  me,"  he  says,^  ^  to  judge  the  heart  of  any  man ;  in  this  regard, 
each  must  be  his  own  accuser.  A  man  that  knows  he  serves  a  truth 
above  the  range  of  the  human  mind,  knows  at  the  same  time  how 
far  below  it  he  himself  stands,  and  how,  on  the  other  hand,  others, 
whose  individual  culture,  modified  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  has  laid 

1  "  Life  of  Cbiiat*'    Pre&oe  to  the  third  editloii. 
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them  open  to  errors  maj  in  heart,  be  raised  abore  their  error.*  But 
this  did  not  make  him  conscioosly  indifferent  to  the  tmth.  In  the 
same  connection,  he  adopts  the  '<  golden  words  ^  of  Niebahr :  ''  The 
man  who  does  not  hold  Christ's  earthly  life,  with  all  its  miracles,  to 
be  as  properly  and  really  historical  as  any  event  in  the  sphere  of  his* 
tory,  and  who  does  not  receive  all  points  of  the  Apostolic  Creed, 
with  the  fullest  conviction,  I  do  not  conceive  to  be  a  Protestant  Chris- 
tian. And  as  for  that  Christianity  which  is  such  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  modem  philosophers  and  Pantheists,  without  a  personal 
God,  without  immortality,  without  an  individuality  of  man,  without 
historical  faith — it  may  be  a  very  ingenious  and  subtle  philosophy,  but 
it  18  no  Christianity  at  alL  Again  and  again  have  I  said,  that  I  know 
not  what  to  do  with  a  metaphysical  God ;  and  that  I  will  have  no 
other  but  the  God  of  the  Bible,  who  is  heart  to  heart.  Whoever 
can  reconcile  the  metaphysical  God  with  the  God  of  the  Bible,  may 
try  it,  and  write  symbolical  books  to  suit  all  ages ;  but  he  who  admits 
the  absolute  inexplicability  of  the  main  point,  which  can  only  be  ap* 
proached  by  asymptotes,  will  never  grieve  at  the  impossibility  of 
possessing  any  mfstem  of  religion.''  Neander  was  sensible  of  the 
<me-sided,  speculative  tendency  of  the  entire  German  character  and 
theology ;  and  once  expressed  to  one  of  the  editors  of  this  Review, 
his  conviction,  that  what  was  most  indispensably  needed  among  them 
was,  a  large  infusion  of  the  practical  element  of  the  English  mind. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  his  efforts  in  his  last  years,  to  promote 
this  end. 

As  his  preeminent  regard  for  the  essential  above  the  formal,  led 
Neander  to  a  large  tolerance  towards  others,  so  it  was  connected 
with  what  one  of  his  friends  has  called  '  a  spirit  of  apostolic,  free 
manliness,'  in  conducting  his  own  investigations.  That  he  ^carried 
what  is  here  meant,  somewhat  too  far,  cannot  be  denied ;  that  this 
tendency  in  him,  gained  him  the  confidence  of  sceptical  minds,  and 
so  won  them  in  very  many  instances  to  the  truth,  is  equally  certain. 

We  torn  to  the  outermost  limits  of  the  constellation  we  are  observ- 
ing, to  notice  Neander's  whole-hearted,  generous  confidence  in  the 
self-sustaining  power  of  the  truth ;  or,  as  the  sum  and  essence  of  the 
truth  most  important  to  men  was  in  his  view  the  tmth  which  Christ 
taught  and  was, — his  unlimited  fadth  in  the  power  and  progress  of 
Christianity.  That  familiar  passage  will  here  occur  to  every  one,  in 
which  he  lays  at  the  foundation  of  his  History  the  principle  enund* 
ated  by  our  Saviour  in  the  twin-parables  of  the  Mustard  grain  and 
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of  the  Leayen ;  and  represents  Christianity  as  growing  through  the 
course  of  the  centuries,  from  the  small  seed  up  to  the  mightj  tree 
which  is  destined  to  overshadow  the  earth,  and  under  the  hranches  of 
which,  all  its  people  are  to  find  a  safe  habitation.  Unlike  most  of 
the  evangelical  theologians  of  Germany,  Neander  desired  for  the 
truth  no  support  from  the  State.  All  that  the  church  has  to  ask  of 
earthly  powers,  in  his  view,  is,  to  be  let  alone.  Nay,  "  the  pene* 
cution  of  the  State,  is  better  for  the  church  than  its  patronage,"  as  he 
once  remarked ;  '<all  history  shows  it" 

But  the  sun,  —  rather,  the  great  central  Pleiad  of  his  mental 
heavens,  was  love.  All  else  in  him  moved  in  subordinaticMi  to  its 
invisible  law.  All  within  him  and  without  him  felt  those  sweet 
influences  which  none  can  bind. 

When  the  writer  was  asking  at  Berlin  which  of  Neander  s  eoaiBes 
of  lectures  he  should  attend,  the  students,  who  had  heard  him  most, 
said :  *'  Neander  is  excellent  in  all  departments ;  but,  if  you  want  to 
know  the  man,  hear  him  in  Ethics  or  Church  History,  where  his 
feelings  will  have  scope."  And  no  one  could  hear  those  lectures 
without  feeling,  that  there  was  in  the  blind  old  man  before  him,  ready 
to  gush  out  at  every  crevice  of  the  subject,  an  exhaustless  fountain 
of  Christian  love.  The  science  of  Christian  morals  became  in  his 
hands  an  attractive  representation  of  the  life,  actuated  by  love, — 
warm,  genial,  glowing,  from  a  heart  which  had  felt  it  alL  And 
what  interest  he  thus  threw  around  the  history  of  the  church  we  all 
know,  but  none  so  well  as  those,  who  have  heard  his  tones,  and  seen 
emotion  glow  in  his  countenance  and  shine  through  all  his  uncouth 
but  expressive  gestures,  making  the  pen  twirl  faster  in  his  fingers, 
and  the  desk  reel  more  heavily  under  him.  He  follows  into  its  re- 
tirements the  Christian  life  and  feeling,  which  underlie  the  outward 
history  of  the  church.  An  acute  sympathy  with  all  that  is  Christ- 
like conducts  him  through  cloistered  cells,  to  the  caves  of  hermits, 
and  the  mountain  retreats  of  persecuted  sects,  into  the  retired  abodes 
of  humble  men  and  women,  and  detects  for  him  unsuspected  indica- 
tions of  faith  and  love,  and  even  of  missionary  zeal  in  the  ages  whidi 
seem  darkest. 

We  need  not  undertake  to  point  out  the  manifold  developments  of 
this  fundamental  principle  of  love  in  all  Neander's  life  and  action. 
The  preceding  narrative  of  his  life  has  already  suggested  them.  His 
unbounded  charity  alone  demands  a  moment's  notice.  Unbounded  it 
truly  was.    But  for  his  sister's  greater  prudence  they  would  often 
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have  been  redaeed  to  actaid  want.  Besides  his  salary,^  the  income 
from  his  published  works  was  lai^e,  but  he  never  had  anything  in 
reserve.  All  the  property  that  he  left  behind,  exclusive  of  his  booksy* 
amounted  to  two  thousand  rix  dollars  (SI  400) ;  while  among  his  pa- 
pers were  found  receipts  for  the  fees  remitted  to  poor  students  during 
his  residence  at  Berlin,  amounting  to  sixty-five  thousand  rix  dollars 
($45,500).  He  founded  among  the  students  a  Union  devoted  to  the 
care  of  the  poor  and  sick  among  their  own  number,  and  gave  to  it 
the  copyright  of  several  of  his  works.  It  is  now  steadily  pursuing  its 
humane  object  under  the  name  of  the  Neander'sche  Erankenverein. 
His  native  kindness  was  manifest  in  the  manner  of  his  charities. 
"  I  was  myself  witness,"  says  Prof.  Jacobi,  ^  of  a  case  in  which  he 
entreated  a  young  man  with  affectionate  urgency,  I  may  say  even 
imploringly,  to  accept  from  him  a  gift  of  money  in  an  hour  of  need. 
Seeing  that  the  young  man's  sense  of  independence  was  so  strong  as 
to  humiliate  him  in  view  of  receiving  such  relief,  he  reminded  him 
with  touching  delicacy,  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive, 
and  entreated  him  to  accept  the  gift  for  love's  sake."  Many  of  his 
charities  will  never  be  known  among  men.  He  sedulously  concealed 
thenL  Here  and  there  some  of  them  come  to  light  since  his  death. 
One  of  these  instances  relates  to  the  youthful  Rossel,  whose  glowing 
description  of  Neander  we  have  quoted  above,  p.  395.  He  lay  weak 
and  suffering  under  an  illness  which  proved  to  be  his  last.  He  was 
too  poor  to  obtain  all  that  was  needful  for  his  comfort  in  this  condition. 
The  friend  who  took  care  of  him,  went  in  his  trouble  with  a  heavy 
heart  to  Neander.  As  he  approached  the  subject  diffidently,  Nean- 
der interrupted  him,  and  begged  to  know  precisely  how  Bossel  was 
situated.  The  student  named  the  sum  which  he  needed.  Neander 
wrung  his  hands  in  anxiety  and  distress.  He  had  as  usiial  no  money 
at  his  command.  He  walked  about  the  study  looking  upon  his  books, 
one  after  the  other,  as  a  father  upon  his  children.  Suddenly  he 
stopped  before  a  huge  volume  in  gilt,  one  of  the  most  valuable  books 
in  his  library,  the  more  precious,  as  but  few  copies  had  been  printed 
and  distributed  by  the  author  among  his  friends.  He  seized  the  book, 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  student,  and  said :  ''  I  have  no  money,  but 
take  this  and  try  to  sell  it  But  I  beg  you,  do  it  secretly ;  nobody 
must  know  it  I "  The  seal  is  now  removed  from  the  lips  which  it 
held  so  long  dosed.    Only  he,  as  the  narrator  remarks,  who  knows 

^  German  profesaon  are  supported  in  part  by  a  moderate  salary,  in  part  by 
fees  receired  from  the  students  who  attend  their  lectures. 
*  About  four  thousand  volumes. 
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what  Neander^B  boolu  were  to  him,  how  be,  who  spared  almost  what 
was  neoeasary  from  bis  perscm,  became  a  prodigal  with  regard  to 
books,  how  a  bond  of  bye  and  gratitade  bound  him  to  them,-— onlj 
he  can  appreciate  the  greatness  of  (he  sacrifice. 

Such  was  Neander  as  he  appeared  to  ns ;  a  great,  a  good,  a  lovely 
man.  He  was  not  indeed  perfects  He  had  errors, —  serious,  danger- 
ous errors.  We  have  no  disposition  to  conceal  them.  Who  that  baa 
known  Neander,  his  truthfulness,  his  humility,  would  dare  to  repre- 
sent him  as  he  was  not  ?  His  views  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  ex* 
tent  of  inspiration,  and  upon  some  other  pwnts,  were  such  as  could  not 
be  approved  among  us.  His  Life  of  Christ,  which  has  done  so  much 
good  in  Grermany,  and  here  too,  has  so  much  aroused  independent 
thought,  has  yet  exerted  an  evil  influence  upon  some  minds  among 
us.  It  bears  marks  of  the  struggles  that  brought  it  forth.  These  de- 
ficiencies, though  of  little  comparative  importance  in  Germany,  over 
against  the  sweeping,  annihilating  infidelity  it  opposed,  greatly  impede 
its  usefulness  here. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  farther,  that  the  errors  which  in  Neander  and 
some  of  his  eminent  contemporaries  have  seemed  to  exert  no  delete- 
rious influence  upon  their  Christian  character,  will  not  remain  so 
harmless  among  us.  There,  theory  and  life  are  in  a  great  d^ree 
distinct.  Here  they  interpenetrate  and  afiect  each  other  constantly. 
An  error  in  the  one,  becomes  at  once  vice  in  the  other.  Not  that 
the  lax  views  of  German  Theology  have  been  without  their  evil 
effect  upon  Grerman  practical  life.  If  in  some  cases  not  so  immedi- 
ately perceived  in  the  individual,  this  effect  is  yet  deeply,  and  sadly 
manifest  in  the  community  at  large.  And  many  of  the  friends  of 
Christ  there  are  beginning  to  acknowledge  this,  and  to  feel  and  ex- 
press their  new  gained  but  earnest  conviction,  that  Grermany  cannot 
overcome  her  present  social  evils,  her  infidelity  and  vice  so  rife 
among  the  lower  classes,  without  higher  doctrinal  views  upon  certain 
points. 

It  were  easy  to  point  to  the  tendencies  in  Neander  which  have 
doubtless  led  him  into  some  of  his  peculiar  views.  As  we  have  al- 
ready intimated,  his  admirable  attachment  to  the  one  essential  point 
in  everything,  has  sometimes  passed  over  into  undue  neglect  of  minor 
bat  not  unimportant  particulars.  So  in  his  ardent  desires  for  the 
union  of  all  true  Christians,  his  judgment  may  sometimes  have  fol- 
lowed his  heart  farther  than  was  prudent  or  just,  over  the  space  which 
divided  him  from  errorists.  When  he  believed  that  fundamental 
truth  was  not  at  stake,  he  has  been  ready  to  waive  all  disputed  points. 
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or  to  reezasune,  to  seek  aome  oommon  ground"— ai^in^,  rather 
than  be  divided  from  those  who  are  united  with  Christ.  His  unlimit- 
ed confidence  too,  in  the  power  and  progress  of  Christianity,  may 
scanetimes  have  betrayed  him.  There  is  a  certain  carelessness  with 
r^ard  to  the  exact  limits  of  truth,  which  naturally  enough  associates 
itself  to  the  assurance  that  her  territory  is  broad  and  secure.  One  is 
tempted  sometimes  generously  to  yield  a  disputed  point,  while  sure 
that  there  is  enough  beyond  candid  doubt  or  dispute.  Why  contend 
bitterly  for  pebbles,  while  the  rock-fortress  towers  impregnable  ? 

These,  and  such  as  these,  may  be  the  reasons,  to  which  we  must 
attribute  Neander's  deviations  in  some  points  from  views  which  we 
believe  to  be  essential  to  the  truth.  His  errors  are  errors  of  the  head, 
not  of  the  heart  This  ought,  in  justice  to  him,  to  be  fully  understood. 
It  ought  to  be  acknowledged  by  those  who  dissent  most  from  his 
views,— as  it  is  surely  most  deeply  felt  by  all  who  have  known  him 
personally, — that  there  was  in  him  so  fkr  as  man  can  perceive,  not 
the  slightest  ambition  to  build  up  a  school ;  no  pride  of  opinion,  no 
conscious  unwillingness  to  bow  to  the  word  of  God.  His  errors  have 
not  proeeeded  from  these  causes.  They  are  those  into  which  anhum- 
ble  seeker  after  the  truth  has  unconsciously  fallen.  Let  us  remember 
with  what  humility  he  confesses  to  his  *  Christian  Brethren  in  Amer- 
ica,' that  he  is  ^conscious  of  the  dimness  which  suixounds  him,  grow* 
ing  out  of  the  errors  and  defects  of  an  age  just  freeing  itself  from  a 
distracting  infidelity.'*  Notwithstanding  his  errors, — his  earnest  love 
for  Christ,  and  his  unwearied  labors  have  brought  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Through  that  labor,  in  that 
Jove,  to  his  holy  rest  may  we  follow  him!    Avepia  anima/ 
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ARTICLE   VIII. 

THE  KATUBE  AND  WORTH   OF  THE   8CIEN0E   OF  CHUBCH 

HISTOEY. 

An  Inaogiinl  Address,  by  Prof.  H.  B.  Smith,  Union  Theol.  Sem.,  Kew  Yoik. 

In  addressing  the  Directors  of  tlie  Union  Theological  SeDnnaiy 
and  this  inspected  audience,  upcm  an  oooarion  of  such  Bolema  interest 
to  myself,  and  so  doselj  connected  witk  tl^  welfare  of  the  institptioii 
whidi  thej  guard  and  dierish,  I  would,  if  possible,  forget  my  own 
unfitness  lor  the  office  to  widch  I  have  been  called,  and  accept  its 
duties  in  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Great  Head  of  llie  Gliurcih. 
It  is  the  history  of  his  diurch  wludi  I  am  to  teach.  And  if  ^e  goid- 
anoe  of  his  wisdom  is  needed  at  all  times  by  all  his  disciples,  it  is 
especially  needed  by  his  ministry ;  yet  more  by  those  called  to  train 
men  for  his  ministry,  and  in  some  peculiar  respects  by  one  who  Is 
to  narrate  the  history  of  his  kingdom  to  its  ftiture  preachers  in  oar 
age  and  country. 

The  history  of  the  church  is  not  the  stnughtforward  narrative  of 
the  fortunes  of  an  isolated  community  with  inferior  ends  in  view,  hut 
it  is  an  account  of  the  rise,  the  changes  and  the  growth  of  the  most 
wonderful  economy  the  world  has  known,  embracing  the  most  com- 
prehensive purposes  which  human  thought  can  grasp.  It  has  main- 
tained itself  in  the  historic  progress  of  the  race,  as  hafl  no  empire.  H 
has  been  aggressive,  attacked,  progressive  and  diffusive  as  has  no 
other  community.  It  has  moved  through  States,  intertwined  itself 
with  institutions,  changed  politics,  shaped  national  and  individual 
character,  affected  all  moral  and  social  interests,  and  been  interwoven 
with  the  whole  web  of  human  destiny.  He  who  would  know  the 
principles  which  have  really  controlled  human  thought  and  action, 
will,  if  he  be  wise,  explore  the  records  of  that  kingdom  which  has 
had  the  longest  duration  and  the  strongest  influence.  On  human 
grounds  alone  it  may  challenge  the  most  earnest  study  of  eveiy 
thoughtful  mind.  But  this  history  is  invested  with  a  solenm,  a  sub- 
lime interest,  when  it  is  viewed  as  the  record  of  a  divine  economy, 
established  in  an  apostate  world,  centering  in  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God,  and  having  for  its  object  the  redemption  of  the  race, 
through  the  might  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  such,  it  contains  the  most 
antagonistic  elements.    For,  though  the  origin  of  this  kingdom  be 
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dMiiey  and  tiiougi^  its  oonBOBBiation  will  be  tike  g]<ni<Mis  and  ontroitb- 
led  ■MDifestatkm  of  God's  gsaoe  $md  wkdom,  jet,  between  t^e  cngiir 
and  tl»  eoDMauiiflfcioii  there  i0  a  theatre  of  strife,  where  the  strong* 
eat  eoergiea  of  good  and  ^  ail  the  forces  of  a  snpematiurai,  and  all 
Uie  favoes  of  a  natural  kingdoii  wage  perpetual  warihre.    It  is  in 
Ike  Taaqaishing  of  taa^ity  and  subtle  fbes  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
has  shown  its  superior  maA  mxpreme  anthority.    There  is  progress, 
bvt  it  18  progress  throng  conflict.    There  are  the  Tietories  of  £uthy 
Omn  is  also  the  partiid  suoocss  of  unbelief,  there  is  advance  in  gpir^ 
itaal  fireedom,  there  is  the  ezdHatkn  of  spiritual  despotism ;  there  aire 
encnies  without,  and  fends  widubi  ^  there  is  the  growth,  there  is  aJsa 
the  perversion  of  Christiaii  doetrine;  there  is  the  church  separate 
from  the  world,  and  the  diuvch  contending  against  submission  to,  and' 
dDndneering  over,  States  and  empires ;  and  all  this,  not  in  one  land, 
crone  century,  but  from  East  to  West,  through  many  centuries,  in 
the  moflt  puissant  nations  of  the  earth.    And  if  it  is  chiefly  in  the 
oonflicte  of  the  race  that  we  are  to  read  the  destiny  of  the  race,  then 
throng  these,  its  mightiest  conflicts,  may  we  be  taught,  that  he  who 
would  reach  forth  his  hand  to  grasp  the  solemn  um  that  holds  the 
wades  of  human  fate  can  find  it  only  in  the  Christian  church.    And 
if  Lord  Bacon  could  say  in  view  of  the  visible  creation :  *^  God  for- 
bid that  we  give  forth  the  dream  of  our  fancy  as  the  model  of  the 
world,  but  may  he  rather'vouchsafe  us  his  grace  that  we  may  indite 
a  revelation  and  true  vision  of  the  march  and  signet  of  the  Creator 
impressed  upon  creation ;"  much  more  ought  he,  who  explores  the 
revelations  of  God  in  his  new  and  spiritual  creation,  to  feel  the  con- 
stant need  of  that  divine  illnmination  which  can  alone  enable  him  to 
distinguish  what  is  from  God  and  what  is  from  man,  what  is  tran- 
sient, and  what  is  worthy  of  lasting  veneration ;  which  can  alone 
enable  him  to  get  above  all  these  contests,  so  as  to  read  their  mean- 
ing, and  so  to  read  their  meaning  as  to  see  the  march  and  signet  of 
redemptive  grace  impressed  upon  the  moral  history  of  our  earth. 

While  the  position  of  a  teacher  of  Church  History  is  thus,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  always  responsible  and  arduous,  it  is  especially 
so  to  one  who  is  called  to  discharge  the  functions  of  this  ofiice  in  our 
age  and  in  our  land.  There  are  advantages,  indeed,  as  well  as  dis- 
advantages, but  both  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  increase 
the  measure  of  his  toil.  There  is  an  accumulation  of  historical  ma- 
terials, and  this  is  an  advantage ;  but  they  are  more  than  sufficient 
to  task  the  fr^hest  powers  in  the  longest  life.  There  are  now  better 
digests  of  the  materials  than  were  even  imagined  possible,  half  a  cen- 
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tnrj  ago,  bat  the  teacher  must  verify  their  details  aad  tiy  their  priii<' 
dples.  The  presmnptuoos  and  ignorant  assaults  of  a  base  philosophy 
against  the  Christian  ehuroh,  have  well  ni^  spent  their  force;  no 
sane  and  instructed  mind  would  now  dare  to  represent  it  as  injorioos 
to  humanity,  as  the  work  of  priestcraft,  as  a  complex  of  endless  and 
useless  logomachy,  and  as  sterile  of  all  rational  interests  These  tuI* 
gar  objections  had  their  origin  in  schools  which  imagined  that  matter 
was  more  intelligible  than  mind,  and  in  countries  where  the  history 
of  Christianity  was  identified  with  the  pn^ress  of  Bomish  oorrop- 
tions ;  and  they  now  lire  only  in  the  soids  that  are  the  fitting  reoep^ 
tades  of  the  veriest  dregs  of  human  thought  They  have  been 
refuted  in  part  by  the  very  progress  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  by  a 
better  philosophy,  and  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  man's  history* 
But  these  larger  views  of  human  history  bring  with  them  still  graver 
duties  to  the  historian  of  the  church,  because  most  of  them  assign  to 
the  church  a  subordinate  position  in  the  development  of  the  race, 
and  thus  impose  the  necessity  of  giving  a  more  philosophical  charao^ 
ter  to  the  exposition  of  that  history,  so  that  it  shall  be  seen  to  embrace 
all,  as  well  as  the  spiritual  interests  of  humanity. 

There  are  also  disadvantages  in  the  study  of  this  branch  of  learn* 
ing,  springing  from  our  systems  of  education  and  national  habits  of 
thought.  As  a  people,  we  are  more  deficient  in  historical  training 
than  in  almost  any  other  branch  of  scientific  research.  We  live  in 
an  earnest  and  tumultuous  present,  looking  to  a  vague  future,  and 
comparatively  cut  off  from  the  prolific  past-— which  is  still  the 
mother  of  us  alL  We  forget  that  the  youngest  people  are  also  the 
oldest,  and  should  therefore  be  most  habituated  to  those  ^fearless  and 
reverent  questionings  of  the  sages  of  other  times,  which,"  as  Je£&ey 
well  says,  ^'  is  the  permitted  necromancy  of  the  wise."  We  love  the 
abstractions  of  political  theories  and  of  theology  better  than  we  do 
the  concrete  realities  of  history.  Church  history  has  been  studied 
from  a  sort  of  general  notion  that  it  ought  to  be  very  useful,  rather 
than  from  any  lively  conviction  of  its  inherent  worth.  History  is  to 
us  the  driest  of  studies ;  and  the  history  of  the  church  is  the  driest 
of  the  dry->— a  collection  of  bare  names,  and  facts^  and  lifeless  dates. 
It  is  learned  by  rote,  and  kept  by  mnemonic  helps.  Whole  tracts  of 
its  course  realize  to  us  the  notion  of  the  philosopher  in  Addison,  who 
used  to  maintain  the  existence  of  tenebrific  stars,  whose  peculiar 
office  it  was  to  ray  out  positive  darkness.  Its  sources  are  buried  in 
the  dust  of  alcoves,  and  when  exhumed,  it  is  seldom  with  the  insig** 
nia  of  a  resurrection*     They  are  investigated  for  aid  in  present 
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polemics^  not  to  know  the  past  but  to  conquer  in  an  emergency ;  as 
if  one  should  ran  over  American  history  only  in  view  of  incorporating 
a  bank,  or  passing  a  tariff-bill.  While  we  all  confess  that  there  are 
sources  of  sublime  interest  in  the  study  of  the  visible  heavens,  and 
that  no  research  is  too  deep  into  the  successive  strata  of  the  solid 
earthy  we  are  slow  to  believe  that  in  the  course  of  human  history,  we 
are  to  find  the  revelation  of  the  sublimities  of  a  spiritual  kingdom, 
and  the  registry  of  the  successive  epochs  of  that  new  creation,  in 
which  divine  wisdom  and  love  are  manifested  and  mirrored  forth,  as 
they  cannot  be  in  the  orbits  of  lifeless  stars,  or  in  the  growth  of  the 
Unconscious  earth.  ^ 

While  I  attempt,  then,  as  a  subject  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  to 
set  forth  the  Nature  and  Worth  of  the  Science  of  Church  History, 
1  would  also  crave  the  indulgence  of  this  audience  to  my  seeming 
exaggerations  of  an  unfamiliar  theme,  in  the  belief  that  its  inherent 
dignity  will  commend  it  to  their  favorable  regard. 

And  I  propose  to  speak  in  the  first  place,  of  the  nature  or  true  idea 
of  the  sdence  of  church  history ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  show  its 
worth  as  a  part  of  theological  training  especially  in  our  times. 

I.  The  nature  of  the  science  of  church  history.  What  is,  then, 
church  histoiy  as  a  science  ?  What  is  the  true  idea  of  this  branch  of 
theological  learning  ? 

The  different  departments  of  theological  study  are  usually  and  most 
appropriately  grouped  under  the  four  divisions  of  exegetical,  doctri- 
nal, historical  and  practical  theology.  The  scope  of  each  branch  is 
well  defined  by  the  term  applied  to  it  Historical  theology  embraces 
all  that  pertains  to  the  historic  progress  of  the  church,  under  the  his- 
torical point  of  view.  Doctrines  and  polity  as  well  as  external  facts 
belong  to  it,  yet  not  as  doctrines  and  not  as  polity,  but  as  the  history 
of  doctrines  and  polity,  reproducing  them  with  impartiality  and  criti-« 
cal  sagacity  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  really  existed.  The 
ehurch  historian  ought  indeed  so  to  teach,  as,  by  his  instructions,  to 
confirm  soundness  in  faith  and  attachment  to  ecclesiastical  order ;  he 
ought  to  apply  to  history  at  all  points  the  test  of  that  word  which 
alone  is  inspired  and  authoritative ;  but  in  order  to  do  this,  his  first 
duty  is  to  present  the  facts  themselves  in  the  order  of  their  occur* 
rence.  Then  he  may  judge  them  in  their  bearings  on  the  great  ends 
for  which  the  church  was  instituted.  And  all  the  facts  in  both  the 
external  and  internal  history  of  the  church,  its  progress  and  its  re« 
verses,  its  constitution,  doctrines  and  ritual,  its  theologies  and  its 
spiritual  life,  its  effects  on  nations  and  the  influence  of  races  upon 
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Itself,  its  contests  with  human  thought  in  all  the  phases  of  philosophy, 
its  hearings  on  social,  moral  and  political  well-heing,  its  relations  to 
art  and  culture,  all  these  points  fall,  in  their  historical  aspects,  under 
the  department  of  historical  theology,  they  constitute  the  materials  of 
the  science  of  church  history. 

What  is,  then,  the  true  idea  of  this  science  ?  We  may  answer  this 
inquiry  hy  considering  these  three  points :  that  it  is  history,  that  it  is 
church  history,  and  that  it  is  the  science  of  church  history. 

1.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  history  with  which  we  have  to  do ;  and 
the  history  of  the  church  falls  under  the  conditions  and  laws,  and  has 
the  dignity  of  all  hidtory.  It  is  what  has  heen  transacted  on  ihe 
theatre  of  the  world  in  its  past  centuries  through  human  agendes, 
made  known  to  us  hy  means  of  monuments  and  testimony.  It  is  a 
hody  of  facts,  hut  specifically  of  facts  ahout  the  human  race.  It  is 
with  man  that  history  has  to  do ;  we  can  talk  of  a  history  of  animals 
or  of  nature  only  by  courtesy.  It  is  with  men  collectively  that  his- 
tory has  to  do,  and  not  as  individuals ;  historical  personages  are  his- 
torical because  they  are  the  actors  in  events  which  affect  the  general 
good.  The  life  of  an  individual  is  a  biography ;  the  life  of  a  com- 
munity is  its  history.  And  such  a  history  is  made  up  of  a  series  of 
events,  an  orderly  succession,  no  one  of  which  can  be  understood  ex- 
cept in  its  connections  with  the  rest.  And  it  is  a  series  of  events 
containing  all  the* great  and  permanent  interests  of  humanity.  Hu- 
man history  in  its  real  character  is  not  an  account  of  kings  and  of 
wars ;  it  is  the  unfolding  of  the  moral,  the  political,  the  artistic,  tlie 
social,  and  the  spiritual  progress  of  the  human  family.  The  time  will 
yet  come  when  the  names  of  dynasties  and  of  battles  shall  not  form 
the  titles  to  its  chaptei-s.  And  the  events  of  history  are  great^ 
because  they  are  freighted  with  the  weal  and  woe  of  States,  with  the 
social  and  moral  welfare  of  mankind.  Historical  facts  have  not  only 
an  existence  in  space  and  time,  but  they  have  also  a  moral  life,  they 
ai'e  instinct  with  the  vitality  of  human  interests.  The  whole  move- 
ments of  past  centuries,  and  the  whole  momentum  of  centuries  yet 
unborn  may  meet  upon  a  single  plain,  a  single  day,  a  single  wilL 
And  of  such  epochs  is  the  history  of  our  earth  made  up  in  its  majes- 
tic course,  as  the  historic  races  of  the  human  family  have  come  one 
after  another  into  the  van  of  that  uncounted  and  ever  advancing  host 
which  started  from  its  cradle  in  the  East,  swarmed  through  the  plains 
of  the  Orient,  skirted  all  the  outline  of  the  Mediterranean,  toiled  with 
slow  advance  from  southern  Europe  even  to  its  Northern  shores, 
leaped  the  fiaming  walls  of  the  old  world,  and  now  finds  its  largest 
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theatre  in  this  our  Western  continent,  whither  all  nations,  tribes  and 
tongues  are  congregating,  bearing  with  them  the  elements,  from  which, 
it  may  be,  the  highest  destiny  of  man  is  to  be  wrought  out. 

The  greatness  of  history  consists  then,  essentially,  in  these  two 
things :  that  it  is  a  bpdy  of  facts,  and  that  these  facts  are  a  means  of 
leading  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the  great  realities  of  human  welfare, 
and  of  the  actual  development  of  the  race  under  the  pressure  of  all 
its  vital  interests.  Its  soHdity  is  in  its  facts ;  it  is  above  the  sphere. 
of  mere  speculation,  as  much  as  is  nature,  tliough  it  is  a  proper  and 
(he  highest  object  of  speculative  inquiry.  And  it  is  impossible  to  get 
at  a  comprehensive  view  of  man's  nature  and  destiny,  without  the 
lights  and  monuments  of  the  past.  The  most  speculative  nation  of 
modem  tinges,  in  its  reaction  from  the  unsatisfying  results  of  its  uni- 
yersal  and  abstract  philosophical  systems,  has  thrown  itself  with  ardor 
into  the  most  elaborate  historical  investigations.  Th^  most  imposing 
pantheistic  system  which  was  ever  framed,  the  most  compact  and  con- 
sistent, -was  bereft  of  its  power,  chiefly  in  its  attempt  to  reconstruct 
the  moral  and  religious  history  of  mankind  in  conformity  with  its 
desolating  principles.  It  fell  upon  this  stone  and  was  broken.  It 
touched  the  monuments  of  time  and  became  impotent  Fiction  may 
be  great,  but  history  is  grand.  Philosophy  is  noble,  but  history  is 
its  test 

It  is  now  the  province  of  the  historian  to  revivify  the  past  Its 
successive  periods  are  to  live  again  upon  the  historic  page.  '^  Even 
what  from  its  antiquity  is  but  little  known,"  says  Harris  in  his  Her- 
mes, "  may,  on  that  very  account,  have  all  the  charm  of  novelty." 
It  will  have  this,  if  the  historian  gives  us,  not  dead  facts,  but  living 
men,  and  broad  human  interests.  Of  that  high  art  which  thus  makes 
the  past  present  and  the  absent  real,  Gibbon  is  the  greatest  English 
master,  though  his  vision  reached  only  to  the  confines  of  the  central 
kingdom  of  our  earth.  The  historian  is  also  to  reproduce  events,  so 
Ihat  we  may  read  them  better  than  did  the  very  actors  in  them ;  for 
he  who  is  fighting  in  the  thick  of  the  confiict  sees  but  a  small  part 
of  the  movements  of  the  army,  and  even  the  general  who  directs  the 
host  cannot  foresee  the  results  of  his  victory  or  disaster.  But  in  the 
results  the  historian  is  to  read  the  causes.  He  is  to  teach  us  the 
events  in  the  lighjt  of  their  principles  and  laws.  These  he  is  to  seek 
out  with  a  patient,  a  sympathizing,  a  reverential,  and  a  truly  induc- 
tive spirit  And  his  true  office  is  not  completed,  if  he  gives  us  only 
partial  principles  and  laws,  but  only  as  he  gives  us  those  which  truly 
explain  the  greatest  results  of  the  greatest  events.    It  is  indeed  true 
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that  historical  causes  are  so  manifold,  that  nothing  is  easier  than  to 
build  up  some  brilliant  and  partial  theory,  and  cite  facts  in  its  con- 
firmation, but  it  only  requires  a  more  thorough  study  of  history  ta 
disclose  the  deception,  just  as  it  only  needs  an  open  vision  to  see  that 
a  Grecian  temple,  or  a  Gothic  cathedral  or  a  phalanstery  is  not  the 
whole  of  the  landscape,  though  it  may  engross  the  meditations  of  some 
rapt  enthusiast.  He  who  thus  reads  history  in  the  light  of  all  its  im- 
pregnable facts,  to  get  from  them  its  laws,  will  be  led  along  to  see 
that  human  motives  and  interests  do  not  embrace  the  whole  of  it,  but 
that  it  is  abo  the  sphere  of  a  divine  justice,  and  Uie  theatre  of  a  divine 
kingdom. 

2.  And  this  leads  us  to  our  second  point,  and  that  is,  that  the  sub- 
ject of  our  science  is  not  only  history,  but  church  history,  that  is,  the 
record  of  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod,  intermingling  with  and 
acting  upon  all  the  other  interests  of  the  human  race,  and  shaping  its 
destiny. 

That  man  looks  with  limited  or  with  sealed  vision  upon  the  annals 
of  the  human  race,  who  does  not  descry,  running  through  all  its 
course,  underlying  it,  and  prominent  above  it,  the  workings  of  a  spir- 
itual kingdom,  whose  influence,  in  one  or  another  form,  has  defined 
the  metes  and  bounds  of  history.  To  the  rest  of  history  it  bears  the 
same  relation  that  the  granite  does  to  the  earth's  strata,  it  is  both 
deepest  and  highest,  it  supports  by  its  solidity  beneath,  and  juts  out 
in  its  sublimity  in  the  loftiest  sunmiits. 

The  character  of  a  people  is  shaped  in  part  by  its  geographical 
position,  whether  along  the  lines  of  rivers,  or  among  the  mountains ; 
it  is  formed  in  part  by  the  influence  of  climate,  and  in  the  same  cli- 
mate, by  diversities  of  race ;  political  institutions  serve  to  make  men 
submissive  or  independent ;  social  influences  act  with  keener  energy, 
reaching  to  the  very  fireside ;  more  potent  still  are  strictly  moral 
causes,  the  degree  in  which  right  or  wrong  is  practically  applied ; 
but  that  which  shapes  the  whole  character,  and  determines  the  final 
destiny  of  a  people,  that  which  has  always  done  this,  and  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  must  do  this,  is  its  religious  faith.  For  here  are 
the  highest  objects  acting  on  the  deepest  and  most  permanent  wants 
of  the  human  heart  And  in  the  whole  history  of  man  we  can  trace 
the  course  of  one  shaping,  o'ermastering  and  progressive  power,  be- 
fore which  all  others  have  bowed,  and  that  is  the  spiritual  kingdom 
of  Grod,  having  for  its  object  the  redemption  of  man  firom  the  ruins  <3l£ 
the  apostasy. 

This  kingdom  gives  us  the  three  ideas  in  whose  light  we  may  best 
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i^ead  the  historj  of  our  race,  and  they  are  sin,  holiness  and  redemp- 
tion. 

If  we  could  but  fully  realize  the  majestic  simplicity  of  this  king- 
dom, its  spiritual  nature  and  sul)lime  intent^  if  we  could  make  present 
to  us  the  full  idea  of  it^  which  is  not  an  idea  alone,  but  also  a  reality ; 
if  we  could  see  that  holiness  is  the  great  end  of  our  being,  and  that 
sin  is  its  very  opposite,  and  that  redemption  is  for  the  removal  of  sin, 
imd  the  establishment  of  a  holy  kingdom,  then  were  we  in  the  right 
position  for  reading,  in  their  highest  meaning,  all  the  records  of  our 
race. 

To  narrate  the  history  of  this  kingdom  is  the  object  of  church  his- 
tory. And  it  brings  us  at  once  to  tlie  very  centre  and  life  of  all  his- 
tory. By  its  light  we  may  discern  the  very  structure  of  human 
)iistory,  even  as  it  is  said  that  the  anatomist  may  dissect  the  Brazilian 
fire-fly  by  the  light  which  it  emits.  It  runs  through  the  chronicles  of 
f^corded  time,  from  the  beginning  even  until  now.  It  has  educated 
the  race.  It  was  revealed  in  the  first  promise ;  it  survived  the  flood 
of  waters ;  it  was  m^e  a  special  covenant  in  the  family  of  Abraham ; 
the  law  given  on  Sina}  was  to  prepare  for  its  full  manifestation ;  the 
Jewish  people  was  secluded  that  it  might  bear  it  safe  in  type  and 
prophecy,  and  in  their  very  lineage,  in  the  midst  of  the  corruptions  of 
Pagan  idolatries ;  the  heathen  nations  came  under  one  empire,  and 
through  them  was  diffused  one  language,  that  they  might  be  prepared 
for  its  complete  advent ;  and  it  was  brought  to  its  full  establishment, 
and  invested  with  all  its  functions  and  powers,  when  the  Son  of  God 
became  incarnate,  thut  He  might  die  for  our  redemption ;  and  from 
this,  the  era  of  the  Incarnation,  this  kingdom  has  gone  on,  conflicting 
and  conquering,  with  each  century  binding  new  trophies  upon  its  vic- 
torious brow,  adding  strength  to  its  loins  and  swiftness  to  its  feet ; 
and  now  it  remains,  still  militant,  hopeful  as  in  its  earliest  youth,  and 
wiser  in  its  matured  vigor,  diffusing  far  and  wide  its  innumerable 
blessings,  and  bearing  in  its  divine  powers  and  sacred  truths  the  hopes 
and  destiny  of  the  human  race. 

The  true  idea  of  church  history  then  embraces  these  points :  God 
has  made  a  revelation  of  himself  to  man,  having  for  its  object  th§ 
redemption  of  man.  ^<  What  education  is  to  the  individual,  that  is 
revelation  to  the  race."  This  revelation  is  made  in  a  real,  instituted, 
historical  economy.  This  economy  centres  in  the  Person  and  Work 
of  our  Lord,  who  is  th,e  living  Head  of  a  new  creation.  Of  the  life, 
the  doctribes  and  the  growth  of  this  new  creation,  the  elect  church, 
he  is  the  source,  through  the  energy  of  his  Spirit*  And  the  history 
36* 
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of  the  church  tells  us  how  far  the  redemptive  purposes  of  God  have 
been  accomplished  in  the  actual  course  of  human  events.  That  his* 
tory,  in  its  actual  course  has  been  a  connected  series,  all  its  facts  being 
bound  together  by  their  common  reference  to  Christ  and  his  king* 
dom.  That  history  has  been  a  developing  process,  not  only  in  the 
way  of  external  diffusion,  subduing  the  nations,  not  only  in  its  exter- 
nal politics,  changing  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  not  only  in 
the  application  of  its  principles  more  deeply  and  sharply  to  all  the 
relations  and  institutions  of  society,  but  also  in  its  doctrines  which 
have  been  unfolded,  defined  and  systematized,  so  as  to  ward  off  ob- 
jections, and  to  bring  the  Christian  system  into  harmony  with  all 
other  truth  as  a  scientific  whble.  This  developing  process  is  not  ar- 
bitrary, but  it  has  its  laws,  and  also  its  tests,  both  of  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  historian  to  set  forth.  He  is  to  exhibit  all  the  elements 
which  constitute  the  Christian  church,  in  their  just  relations,  doctrines, 
polity,  spiritual  life,  and  external  events  acting  upon  each  other,  and 
all  working  together  in  the  unfolding  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod.  And 
this  history  does  not  stand  alone ;  it  is  a  part  of  universal  history, 
containing  its  central  and  controlling  elements ;  so  that  as  a  mere 
matter  of  historic  justice,  he  who  would  study  the  records  of  the  race 
with  a  humility  like  that  which  animates  the  true  minister  and  inter- 
preter of  nature,  will  find  impressed  upon  them  the  principles  and 
laws  of  that  supernatural  kingdom  whose  final  glories  shall  be  hymn- 
ed in  anthems  of  exulting  praise  in  that  heavenly  realm  where  the 
triumphant  church  shall  celebrate  the  centuries  of  its  jubilee. 

This  is  the  general  idea  of  church  history.  And  here  I  cannot 
forbear  citing  a  passage  from  the  works  of  the  elder  Edwards,  our 
greatest  American  divine,  which,  taken  for  all  in  all,  is  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  he  ever  penned,  and  which  shows  the  clearest  in- 
sight into  the  real  nature  of  the  Christian  church.  In  his  letter  to  the 
Trustees  of  Princeton  College,  when  they  invited  him  to  their 
presidency,  he  says :  "  I  have  on  my  mind  and  heart  a  great  work, 
which  I  call  a  History  of  Redemption,  a  body  of  divinity  in  an  entire 
new  method,  being  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  history,  considering  the 
affair  of  Christian  theology,  as  the  whole  of  it,  in  each  part,  stands  in 
reference  to  the  great  work  of  Redemption  by  Jesus  Christ ;  which 
I  suppose  to  be  of  all  others  the  grand  design  of  God,  and  the  snm- 
mum  and  ultimum  of  all  the  divine  operations  and  decrees ;  particu- 
larly considering  all  parts  of  the  grand  scheme  in  their  historical 
order ;  the  order  of  their  existence  or  their  being  brought  forth  to 
view  in  the  course  of  divine  dispensations,  or  the  wonderful  series  of 
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saccesdve  acts  and  events ;  beginning  from  eternity  and  descending 
from  thence  to  the  great  work  and  successive  dispensations  of  the  in- 
finitely wise  God,  in  time ;  considering  the  chief  events  coming  to 
pass  in  the  church  of  God,  and  revolutions  in  the  world  of  mankind, 
affecting  the  state  of  the  church,  and  the  affair  of  redemption,  which 
we  have  an  account  of  in  history  or  prophecy,  till  at  last  we  come 
to  the  general  resurrection,  last  judgment  and  consummation  of  all 
things,  when  it  shall  be  said :  '  It  is  done.  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega, 
the  beginning  and  the  end ;'  concluding  my  work  with  a  consideration  of 
that  perfect  state  of  things  which  shall  be  finally  settled,  to  last  for  eter* 
nity.  This  history  will  be  carried  on  with  regard  to  all  three  worlds, 
heaven,  earth  and  hell,  considering  the  connected,  successive  events 
and  alterations  in  each,  so  far  as  the  Scriptures  give  any  light ;  intro- 
ducing all  parts  of  divinity  in  that  order  which  is  most  scriptural  and 
most  natural ;  a  method  which  appears  to  me  the  most  beautiM  and 
entertaining,  wherein  every  divine  doctrine  will  appear  to  the  great- 
est advantage,  in  the  brightest  light,  in  the  most  striking  manner, 
showing  the  admirable  contexture  and  harmony  of  the  whole."  In 
this  most  striking  sketch,  which  is  only  partiaUy  carried  out  in  Ed- 
wards's Posthumous  History  of  Redemption,  and  in  which  the  very 
involutions  of  the  style  show  the  presence  of  the  ideas  that  are  strug- 
gling for  utterance,  we  have  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  church, 
as  noble  as  any  man  ever  sketched,  as  yet  unrivalled  in  the  English 
tongue,  and  which,  of  the  men  of  his  age,  Jonathan  Edwards  alone 
could  fully  conceive :  solus  sed  sic  sol. 

3.  The  third  point  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  true  na- 
ture of  our  subject  is,  that  church  history  is  to  be  exhibited  in  a 
scientific  form.  It  is  history,  it  is  diurch  history,  and  it  is  the  sci- 
ence of  church  history.  It  ought  to  be  studied  in  a  scientific  method, 
in  accordance  with  true  scientific  principles. 

That  exhibition  of  a  subject,  properly  called  scientific,  consists  es- 
sentially in  this  —  that  its.  facts  are  brought  under  their  legitimate 
laws  or  principles,  and  that  they  are  viewed  in  their  connections  with 
the  causes  which  have  produced  them,  and  the  ends  to  be  accomplish- 
ed by  them.  The  basis  of  all  science  is  facts ;  the  first  process  is  to 
bring  these  facts  under  their  appropriate  general  laws.  Many  phi- 
losophers, especially  in  the  natural  sciences,  stop  here,  neglecting 
both  the  efficient  and  final  causes,  scouting  them  as  metaphysical,  or 
banishing  them  to  what  they  esteem  a  barren  theology.  This  view 
not  only  limits  science,  but  it  favors  pantheism.  And  it  is  essentially 
unphiloBophical,  for  the  inquiry  after  the  really  efiident  causes,  and 
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immediate  antecedents. 

And  what  we  here  claim  is  that  the  history  of  the  Christian  church 
ought  to  be  presented  in  a  scientific  method.  As  so  presented,  it  ia 
one  of  the  noblest  objects  to  which  human  thought  can  be  directed. 
And  this  is  now  of  special  importance,  in  consequence  of  the  preva- 
lence of  partial  and  unchristian  speculations  about  the  history  and 
destiny  of  the  human  race. 

The  tim^  is  past  when  history  could  be  viewed  as  a  bare  narrar 
tive  of  events,  without  any  purpose  or  deductions.  Every  bodj 
now-a-days  speculates  about  events,  more  or  less,  well,  badly  or  still 
worse.  That  style  of  treating  history  too,  which  consisted  in  ex? 
plaining  all  great  events  by  merely  personal  motives,  is  tolerablj 
antiquated,  as  if  the  Reformation  broke  out  because  Luther  wished 
to  marry  Catherine  von  Bora,  or  Mohammedanism  sprang  up  be? 
cause  Mohammed  was  ambitious  and  had  visions  in  epilepsy.  It  has 
even  been  found  that  steam,  electricity,  gunpowder  and  printing  are 
not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  whole  of  modem  civilization,  and  we 
only  wonder  at  the  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  typographic  art,  who 
exclaimed :  *'  Be  not  deceived,  Luther  was  great,  but  Gutenberg  was 
greater."  All  thinking  men  must  and  will  seek  for  higher  and  better 
causes  for  the  great  events  of  time.  At  the  same  time,  many  a  bril- 
liant and  partial  generalization  of  the  facts  of  history,  which  protrudes 
some  social  or  political  object  as  the  great  end  of  the  race,  is  seducing 
even  earnest  and  thoughtful  minds  from  the  simplicity  and  sublimity 
of  the  Christian  faith.  And  hence  we  say  it  is  well  to  present  the 
history  of  the  church  in  a  truly  scientific  way,  that  the  superiority  of 
Christianity  may  be  evinced.  Church  history  is  now  to  be  conducted 
and  taught  in  comparison  and  contrast  with  the  false  philosophy  of 
history.  And,  as  thus  taught,  it  is  the  best  philosophy  of  history 
which  can  be  written,  the  best  vindication  of  the  ways  of  God  with 
man.     It  is  the  true  philosophy  of  human  history. 

What  is  necessary  to  such  a  view  of  it  we  will  proceed  to  state  in 
the  light  of  that  definition  of  science  which  has  been  already  given. 
According  to  this,  the  scientific  exhibition  of  the  history  of  the  church 
would  consist  in  the  presentation  of  all  the  facts  that  concern  the 
kingdom  of  Gk)d  in  Christ,  in  their  orderly  succession,  with  their 
causes,  whether  proximate  or  ultimate,  and  in  their  bearings  on  the 
divine  purpose  for  the  redemption  of  the  world  through  Jesus  Christ, 
which  purpose  will  be  fulfilled  in  the  perfect  fellowship  of  a  divine 
kingdoHi,  where  justice  shall  adjust  and  love  harmonize  the  relations 
of  all  its  members. 
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For  the  sake  of  distinctness,  it  may  be  well  to  bring  out  more  defi- 
nitely the  points  embraced  in  this  statement. 

Church  history  rests  upon  a  broad  basis  of  facts,  giren  in  the  Beve- 
lation  on  which  it  reposes,  or  in  the  course  of  its  history.  This  is  the 
basis  of  the  science. 

These  facts  are  to  be  presented,  as  they  occurred,  in  orderly  suc- 
cession, grouped  around  the  signal  epochs  in  which  the  combined  in- 
terests and  relations  of  the  church  have  undergone  some  dedsive 
change.  Such  points  of  convergence  and  divergence  are,  for  exam- 
ple, the  age  of  Constantine  and  the  Beformation.  This  would  give 
us  the  real  historic  course  and  main  epochs  of  the  history. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  series  of  events,  comprising  the  great  and 
decisive  interests  of  the  human  race.  The  inquiry  next  suggested  is, 
what  are  the  principles  and  laws  upon  which  this  development  has 
proceeded,  what  are  the  actual  principles,  and  what  is  their  inherent 
worth  ?  The  proximate  principles,  now,  are  unquestionably  the  mo- 
tives and  feeUngs  of  the  actors  in  the  events.  But  the  motives  of  the 
actors  are  determined  by  more  general  causes,  inherent  in  the  times 
and  the  institutions  in  the  midst  of  which  they  live  and  act 

And  in  determining  these  more  general  causes,  Christian  philoso- 
phy runs  counter  to  all  naturalistic  or  pantheistic  schemes.  The  lat- 
ter find  them  in  an  impersonal  reason,  in  universal  ideas,  in  human 
interests  or  rights,  in  abstract  laws,  in  social  impulses.  The  former 
refers  them  ultimately  to  the  purpose  of  God,  to  a  real  personal 
Providence,  to  an  Incarnate  Bedeemer,  to  the  living  agencies  in  a 
divine  kingdom.  The  one  makes  them  to  be  from  God,  the  other 
from  reason ;  the  one  speaks  of  a  real  manifestation  of  God,  the  other 
of  an  advance  in  human,  freedom.  The  latter  equally  with  the  for- 
mer must  concede  the  actual  existence  of  the  church  and  its  history ; 
but  he  tries  to  explain  this  history  without  God,  or  Christ,  or  the 
Spirit's  influences,  and  without  assimiing  the  reality  of  the  truths 
which  centre  in  this  kingdom.  Christian  philosophy  does  not  deny 
that  men  are  animated  by  ideas  of  justice  and  freedom,  by  political 
and  social  rights,  for  this  were  unwise  and  contrary  to  fact,  but  it 
says  that  the  facts  of  history  are  not  fully  and  rationally  explained 
by  them  alone,  that  they  demand  more  than  this.  It  does  not  deny 
that  there  is  in  history  a  mixture  of  causes,  some  good  and  some  evil, 
but  it  says  that  the  overruling  ones  have  been  for  good,  and  chiefly 
through  the  church  of  Christ,  and  wholly  through  the  providence  of 
God.  It  claims  that  the  very  facts  of  church  history,  which  all  must 
grant  to  be  a  part  of  human  history,  cannot  be  rationally  accounted 
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for,  excepting  on  the  supposition  of  the  historic  reality  of  the  grand 
revelation  of  God  in  Christ  and  his  kingdom. 

Abstract  ideas,  or  human  interests,  or  both  combined,  will  not  ac- 
count for  the  ri^  and  growth  of  such  an  economy  as  is  the  Christian 
church.  It  has  been  admirably  said :  <^  There  is  one  symbolical  book 
of  the  Christian  faith,  which  will  ever  do  despite  to  the  attacks  of  a 
negative  criticism,  and  this  is  the  history  of  the  world.  In  propor- 
tion as  historical  investigations  are  elaborated  into  an  universal  his- 
torical science,  in  the  same  proportion  will  Christ  be  acknowledged 
2&  the  eternal  and  divine  substance  of  the  whole  historical  life  of  the 
world,  and  his  sacred  person  will  greet  u^  everywhere  on  the  historic 
page,  afi  it  also  greets  us  everywhere  in  t^e  Scriptures  of  our  faith.*^ 

But  to  explain  aright  this  historical  progress  of  the  church,  we 
need  a  test  as  well  as  a  cause ;  we  needt  ^  ^  ^o^  ^^  value  and  au- 
thority of  tlie  facts.  For  wit^ut  auc^  a.  teat  we  are  in  utter  confii- 
sioup  and  must  take  all  as  it  comes,  for  b^tt^r  Qr  worse.  We  may  be^. 
come  the  j^rey  of  any  system  of  delusion  under  the  vague  notion  tha|^ 
it  is  a  part  of  the  historical  develppmientp  Rome  might  claim  us,  ^r 
she  has  beea  developed ;  all  the  systems  of  philosophy  might  daiiii^ 
us,  for  all  tli£  systenns  of  philpsophy  haxe  been  developed;  all  the 
sects  in  Ch^stendom  might  invoke  our  homage,  for  all  the  sects  ip^ 
Christendom  have  been  developed ;  all  the  pa;rties  out  of  Christendom, 
might  claim  us,  for  aU  the  parties  out  of  Christendom  have  been  de*. 
veloped.  And  if  we  were  divided  among  them  all,  little  of  faith  oir 
reason  woujld  be  left  to  us. 

No  idea  more  vague  or  unaubstant^  ha§  ever  been  more  current 
than  has  that  of  a  mere  developn^ent.  It  is  not  merely  pernicious,  ijb 
is  also  worthless,  unless  we  can  show  what  it  is  that  is  developed,^ 
what  are  the  laws  that  regulate  the  development,  and  what  are  the 
tests  by  whi^ch  it  is  to  be  tried.  And  here  is  where  the  philosophy  of 
history  must  differ  from  the  philosophy  of  nature,  ^n  studying  na- 
ture we  may  be  content  with  generalizijag  the  facts,  thus  getting  at 
its  laws ;  a^hough  a  rigid  and  complete  method  would  compel  us  to 
carry  our  sp^ulations  still  farther.  But  in  studying  history,  in  the 
investigation  of  moral  causes,  we  n.eed  a  test  by  which  to  try  the  facts 
and  the  principles ;  for  sin  is  in  history  as  well  as  holiness,  error 
as  well  afl  truth,  man  as  well  aa  God.  We  need  a  test,  and  one  not 
taken  at  randomi,  but  approved  as  such  by  the  very  course  of  history 
itself. 

And  to  the  believer  in  a  divine  revelation,  such  a  test  is  given  ii^ 

^  So,  for  sobstance,  Professor  Brandis  of  Bonn,  in  his  Sstorj  of  Phflosophy. 
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the  sacred  Scriptures*  B7  iX%  truths  and  doctrines  all  history,  and 
especially  the  history  of  the  church,  is  to  be  judged.  And  that  this 
test  is  not  an  arbitrary  one  may  be  inferred,  not  only  from  the  proof 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  but  also  from  the  actual  course  of  hu- 
man history.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  truths  revealed  in  the  Bible 
have  been  the  touch-stone  which  has  tried  men's  spirits.  Human 
speculation  has  not  gone  beyond,  has  not  even  fathomed  its  wonderful 
revelations.  It  has  been  the  historical  arbiter  of  Christian  contro- 
versy. Its  perversions  have  been  judgments,  and  its  truths  light  and 
life.  It  is  a  marvellous  thing  to  see  the  supremacy  of  this  Bevelation 
in  the  actual  course  of  human  history.  It  is  instructive  to  read  the 
history  of  the  church,  and  all  human  history,  by  its  light  For,  as  a 
matter  of  simple  fact,  the  whole  history  of  the  church  might  be  sum- 
med up  with  saying  that  it  consists  in  pouring  into  the  human  race 
the  trea«?ures  of  this  volume,  there  to  germinate,  until  the  kingdom 
revealed  in  word  and  promise  shall  be  fully  manifested  in  its  reality 
and  power. 

To  complete  the  philosophical  view  of  Christian  history,  one  addi- 
tional point  is  needed,  and  that  is  the  exhibition  of  the  end  or  object 
to  which  the  history  is  tending.  Of  anything  living  and  spiritual, 
we  do  not  have  the  true  conception,  until  we  know  the  end  for  which 
it  was  made,  as  well  as  the  actual  course  and  laws  of  its  growth. 
We  understand  man  fully  only  in  the  light  of  the  ends  of  his  being. 
"We  have  no  intelligent  apprehension  of  the  true  nature  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  until  we  see  not  only  the  course  and  laws  of  its  history, 
but  also  how  the  whole  course  of  its  history  bears  on  the  great  object 
for  which  it  was  instituted.  That  object  is  the  bringing  the  race 
"back  to  union  with  God,  through  the  grace  of  Christ,  by  the  influen- 
ces of  the  Spirit,  and  in  the  fellowship  of  men  one  with  another. 
And  this  object  can  only  be  achieved  by  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  God's  kingdom  to  all  human  relations  and  institutions,  bring- 
ing them  all  under  its  divine  supremacy,  in  accordance  with  justice 
and  in  subordination  to  love.  It  is  the  bringing  all  inferior  ends  into 
subjection  to  the  highest  end,  it  is  the  making  the  laws  of  a  divine 
kingdom  supreme  over  all  lower  laws.  Church  history  shows  how 
far  this  end  has  been  actually  accomplished,  and  it  ought  to  make  us 
both  wise  and  earnest  in  carrying  on  the  church  still  further  towards 
the  same  great  object 

In  the  greatness  and  grandeur  of  the  end  which  Christianity  thus 
holds  out  to  man,  the  superiority  of  the  Christian  system  over  all 
other  systems  is  meet  fully  manifested.    It  embraces  more  than  they 
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aU,  and  what  is  more  adapted  to  human  wants,  and  what  is  more  ooo' 
sistent  with  the  facts  of  history.  For  the  most  current  and  fascinat- 
ing of  these  schemes  represents  some  purelj  human  or  social  inter- 
ests, some  organization  for  the  promotion  of  ^  humanitarian''  ends,  as 
the  great  object  for  which  the  race  has  been  toiling,  as  the  grand  se- 
cret so  long  hidden  in  the  womb  of  parturient  time,  with  which  she 
has  been  in  travail  these  six  thousand  years,  and  of  which  she  is  soon 
to  be  delivered.  But  never  was  there  so  long  a  labor  for  so  slight  a 
progeny.  This  toil  of  all  the  nations,  these  conflicts  of  the  church, 
this  slow  advance  through  strife,  only  to  issue  in  the  securing  of  po- 
litical rights  and  a  better  social  state  I  If  any  view  could  lead  as  to 
despair  of  Providence  and  of  man,  it  is  such  a  view  of  human  history 
as  this.  All  the  great  labors  and  conflicts  of  the  past  have  been  for 
unreal  objects.  And  this  is  the  view  of  those  who  believe  in  man 
alone,  and  in  the  supremacy  of  reason ;  they  are  the  very  ones  who 
find  the  least  of  truth  in  history,  and  nothing  of  permanency  in  the 
church,  which  still  has  been  made  up  of  rational  men. 

But  while  protesting  against  such  philosophcmes  and  such  a  view 
of  human  history,  as  essentially  defective,  and  contrary  to  fact,  we 
should  also  be  careful  not  to  err  on  the  other  extreme,  and  deny  hu- 
man rights  and  human  reason,  and  be  indifferent  to  social  progress. 
It  is  a  dishonor  to  the  church  to  suppose  that  it  can  be  indifferent 
to  these  questions.  One  of  the  ends  of  Christianity,  not  its  highest 
end,  but  necessary  thereto,  is  to  elevate  reason,  to  secure  freedom, 
and  to  enhance  all  social  blessings.  To  take  any  other  ground  is  to 
leave  Christianity  in  the  back  ground.  The  Christian  church  must 
set  itself  right  with  these,  or  it  loses  its  hold  of  the  age,  as  did  Rome, 
three  centuries  ago.  It  must  show  its  superiority  to  all  other  sys- 
tems, chiefly  by  showing  that  only  on  its  basis  can  human  rights  be 
safely  adjusted,  human  welfare  promoted,  and  a  higher  social  state 
introduced  among  mankind.  Christianity  is  designed  to  make  this 
world  fairer,  and  wiser,  and  happier.  It  must  show  its  supremacy, 
by  laboring  for  all  human  interests  with  the  wisest  zeal  and  the  cahn- 
est  energy,  and  the  most  assured  conviction,  keeping  them  subordinate 
in  theory  and  in  life,  to  the  one  comprehensive  purpose  which  in- 
cludes all  the  others,  and  that  is,  redemption  from  sin.  Witliout 
haste,  but  without  rest,  earnestly,  yet  wisely,  protesting  against  all 
that  is  unjust,  and  laboring  for  its  eradication,  with  an  intense  sym-* 
pathy  for  all  who  suffer,  and  bear  the  burdens,  and  know  the  wretch- 
edness of  our  mortal  life,  giving  with  the  largest  charity,  having  the 
very  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  in  heait  and  in  liie,  ever  working  for 
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tratli  And  rigfateonsnefis,  aaci  believbg  that  they  will  eome,  osing,  as 
1m0  been  said,  the  very  ruins  of  our  earth,  to  build  up  the  temple  of 
oar  XiOfd, — in  sudi  a  spirit^  and  with  such  ends, 'must  Uie  chureh  ef 
the  redeemed  labor,  if  it  is  to  set  forth  the  inherent  superiority  of  the 
Ghristiaa  system ;  and  under  such  aspects  must  it  be  viewed,  that  it 
may  realise  the  ftdlidea  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  as  a  holy  society 
exhibiting,  the  manifest  glory  of  the  supreme  Grod  in  the  redemp^ 
tion  of  mankind  from  aU  the  consequences  of  the  great  apostasy. 

Soeh  is  the  eubMme  view  of  the  great  objects  at  whidi  God  is  aim- 
ing, and  of  the  final  destiny  of  tiie  raoe,  which  is  given  us  in  the 
Christian  efanrdi  and  its  history.  All  the  interests  of  the  human 
naoe  are  garnered  up  in  its  comprehensive  purposes.  It  has  prind- 
pies  so  aniversai  and  efficient,  that  they  alone  can  reeoncile  the  con- 
fficts  and  restore  the  disorders  of  our  fallen  state.  It  gives  us  the 
most  elevated  and  inspiring  view  of  the  nlthnate  destiny  of  the  hu- 
man race.  It  gives  us  not  a  speculation,  but  a  real  historical  econo- 
my ;  not  a  metely  prelected  scheme,  but  one  which  has  endured  and 
OQBquered,  one  which  has  thus  far  approved  itself  as  adi^ted  to  hu« 
nmn  wants  and  to  hnraan  welfiiffe.  It  gives  us  a  kingdom  which 
vaaehes  forwaird  through  the  world,  beyond  the  world,  even  to  the 
eternity  of  our  being.  It  is  a  kingdom,  too,  in  which  are  ^st  ad- 
justed the  lughest  antagonisms,  as  the  means  of  harmonising  all  our 
leaser  oaniiiets.  It  gives  us  agendes  sufficient  to  carry  all  these  ends 
into  fulfilment  This  kingdom,  reposing  for  its  foundation  upon  the 
pvrpose  of  the  Father,  centering  in  the  God-man,  divine  and  human 
both,  animaited  by  the  living  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  adjusting  the 
Halations  between  a  holy  God  and  a  sinful  world,  intended  to  recon- 
cile men  with  each  other  as  well  as  with  Grod,  and  having  for  its  ob* 
jeet  the  final  redemption  of  mankind,—- such  a  kingdom  is  as  far 
superior  in  its  majesty  and  rightful  authority  to  any  merely  philoso- 
j^ikal  speculation  about  the  destiny  of  the  race,  as  fact  is  superior  to 
theory,  and  as  a  divinely-revealed  system  is  superior  to  the  <Hie-8ided 
excogitalions  of  the  poor  sdolist,  who  talks  as  if  hutnanity  were  all, 
and  aA  if  his  own  speculations  were  the  first  light  that  has  ever  illu* 
Buned  the  earth. 

This  exhibition  of  the  great  ends  to  be  wrought  out  by  the  church 
eomidetes  the  sdentiiic  view  of  its  history,  and  gives  to  it  fulness  and 
roundness ;  that  which  was  from  the  beginning  in  the  purpose  of  the 
Father  is  that  which  is  realized  in  the  end  in  the  kingdom  of  his  Son. 
And  thus  the  drde  is  completed,  the  end  returns  to  the  beginnings 
and  God  is  all  in  all. 
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And  if  the  inqaiiy  about  the  ends  for  which  the  race  was  made  is 
a  necessary  inquiry,  if  no  science  can  be  complete  which  does  not 
answer  it,  and  if  th^  science  is  best,  which  answers  it  from  the  point 
of  Tiew  which  embraces  all  the  relations  of  man,  then,  on  the  basis  of 
the  Christian  revelation,  may  we  erect  the  best  science  of  human  his* 
tory,  for  here  we  know  by  the  sure  word  of  prophecy,  what  is  the 
great  end  set  before  the  human  race. 

Such  a  scientific  view  of  the  history  of  the  church  as  is  that,  whose 
outline  we  have  thus  attempted  to  sketch,  gives  us  the  real  philosophy 
of  human  history,  and  that,  too,  not  on  speculative  but  on  historical 
grounds.  That  there  is  such  a  philosophy  not  all  the  vagaries  and 
delusions  of  infidel  speculations  should  lead  us  to  deny.  They  should 
rather  induce  us  to  use  the  old  prerogative  of  our  faith,  that  of  turn- 
ing the  weapons  forged  in  the  camp  of  its  enemies,  into  the  means  of 
its  own  defence  and  victory.  They  should  lead  us  to  show  that  that 
view  of  human  nature  and  destiny,  which  is  given  by  the  light  of 
Christianity,  is  immeasurably  more  comprehensive  and  elevating, 
more  friendly  to  real  progress  and  rights,  more  accordant  with  the 
whole  welfare  of  mankind,  and  more  consistent  with  all  the  facts  of 
history  than  any  scheme  which  infidel  speculation  is  capable  of  pro- 
jecting. Until  any  one  can  propound  a  system,  which  shall  propose 
to  do  more,  and  what  is  more  needed,  than  the  redemption  of  a  sinful 
world  through  an  incarnate  God,  in  an  eternal  kingdom,  whose  bless- 
ings are  bestowed  on  all  who  wiU  accept  them,  the  supremacy  of 
Christianity  as  a  system  must  needs  be  conceded.  And  this  is  our 
confidence  —  either  Christianity  is  to  go  on,  and  do  its  work,  and  re- 
deem the  race — or  it  will  be  superseded  by  something  higher  and 
better,  and  if  so, — by  what  ? 

And  it  is  our  conviction  that  if  any  would  really  study  the  history 
of  our  earth  in  a  truly  philosophical  and  docile  spirit,  even  if  he  be- 
gan from  the  merely  human  point  of  view,  asking  only  what  has  ao- 
tuaUy  approved  itself  as  best  and  highest  to  man,  that  he  would  be 
led  through  the  race  above  the  race ;  that  from  the  very  facts  of  the 
case  he  would  come  to  the  recognition  of  the  existence,  and  authority 
and  need  of  just  such  a  kingdom,  and  of  just  such  a  view  of  human 
history,  as  is  given  us  in  the  records  of  the  Christian  church.  If  any 
do  not  come  to  such  a  result,  it  is  because  they  do  not  study  history 
in  a  ti'uly  inductive  spirit,  or  else  they  study  it  with  some  precon- 
ceived bias  against  Christianity.  Those  who  think  metaphysics  to  be 
the  highest  of  blessings,  and  abetracUons  to  be  the  great  realities, 
might  come  to  different  results*    But  this  is  because  they  have  neither 
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fOTerenee  for  faets,  nor  a  ri|^t  method  of  mterpietiog  them.  They 
do  not  studj  history  to  learn,  but  to  try  their  own  schemes  upon  it. 
They  destroy  the  substance  of  the  &cts  to  make  out  their  theories. 
There  was  once  a  statue  of  Isis,  veiled,  in  the  hall<^  a  priest's  temple 
at  Memphis.  His  son,  longing  to  see  the  face,  struck  off  the  Teil 
with  hammer  and  chisel,  and  found  only  a  block  of  raw,  shapeless 
atone.  And  this  wise  child  is  no  unapt  representative  of  those  who 
study  history  without  reverence,  and  without  taking  into  account  the 
fact  that  man  is  a  religious  being ;  they  may  strike  off  the  veil  of  the 
divinity,  and  then  say  there  is  no  divinity  there ;  but  they  have  not 
studied  the  statue,  they  have  only  tried  the  power  of  a  haifimer  and 
a  chisel.  If  we  reverence  the  divinity  that  is  in  history,  we  shall  see 
it  through  its  veil,  we  shall  feel  and  know  its  power,  we  shall  see  that 
there  is  a  divinity  which  8h^>es  man's  ends,  rough-hew  them  as  he 
may. 

I  should  be  doing  a  silent  injustice  to  the  memory  of  a  venerable 
and  beloved  teacher,  if  I  closed  this  part  of  my  subject  without  ac- 
knowledging my  indebtedness  for  a  right  view  of  church  history  to 
the  teachings  and  writings  of  the  most  eminent  church  historian  of 
our  day,  the  venerated  and  beloved  Neander.  His  favorite  motto, 
inscribed  under  his  likeness  was  —  Now  we  see  through  a  glass 
darkly,  but  then  face  to  face.  In  this  spirit  he  lived  and  studied, 
and  now,  we  trust,  he  sees  £Eice  to  face,  taken,  alas !  too  soon,  as  we 
vainly  say,  in  the  midst  of  his  gigantic  toil  upon  his  incomparable 
history.  Still  can  we  see  that  familiar  and  bent  frame,  that  counte- 
nance so  Jewish  in  outline,  and  so  Christian  in  expression  when  he 
let  out  upon  you  the  full  light  of  his  eyes,  usually  veiled.  The  re- 
cords of  the  Christian  church  were  the  study  of  his  life,  and  his  works 
are  a  monument  to  the  dignity  of  its  history.  He  explored  tlie  dark 
mines  and  brought  to  light  radiant  treasures.  He  united  the  most 
laborious  research,  with  the  most  genial  sympathy  for  all  that  is  hu- 
man, for  all  that  is  Christian.  We  almost  forget  that  he  may  have 
been  too  lenient,  when  we  remember  how  easy  it  is  to  be  too  intole- 
rant. We  think  less  that  he  fails  in  the  graphic  narrative  of  detail, 
because  we  feel  so  deeply  the  richness  of  that  spirit,  which  could 
make  the  whole  of  Christian  history  so  dear  to  our  hearts,  and  so 
elevating  to  our  faith.  While  we  would  ever  judge  his  particular 
opinions  only  by  the  highest  standard,  we  would  speak  of  himself  as 
we  ought  to  speak  of  a  man,  who  passed  through  all  the  conflicts  of 
his  age  and  country,  and  kept  firm  and  high  his  conviction  of  the  su- 
pernatural origin  of  Christianity,  and  had  a  living  sense  of  Christ's 
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grace,  and  in  aU  his  life  and  writiii^  exem^^ed  the  power  of  that 
fiEiith  which  overcometh  the  world,  and  of  that  dmrky  wkich  is  tfcie 
greatest  of  the  yhrtae8«  And  the  uiobtninyeBecs  of  his  stndioaB  fife 
haa  been  equalled  only  by  the  extent  of  his  growing  inflneaee.  His 
memorial  shall  not  depast  atway,  and  his  name  shall  live  from  gen^ 
ration  to  generation. 

II.  The  Worth  of  the  Science  of  Chnrch  History.  If  the  view  we 
have  given  of  the  sdetice  of  church  history  be  correct,  we  can  hardly 
over-estimate  its  valne  for  all  who  are  interested  m  tihe  great  pnib- 
kms  of  homan  destiny,  and  especially  for  those  who  are  to  be  the 
preachers  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  m  our  age  and  country. 

1.  And  it  has,  in  the  firvt  place,  an  inherent  dignity*  It  is  vahmbk 
fbir  its  own  sake. 

If  man  was  made  to  know,  so  that  all  knowledge  is  good,  th^ 
must  that  history  be  of  an  elevating  influence,  and  most  worthy  ef 
regard,  which  reveals  to  ns  what  the  race  is  for,  what  it  has  been  and 
is  to  be,  and  which  brings  us  into  the  heart  of  all  its  conflicts.  There 
is  something  admirable,  worthy  even  of  anr  wonder,  in  seeing  Hht 
might  and  progress  of  a  spiritual  kingdom  in  a  sininl  world.  There 
is  no  history  to  be  compared  with  it  in  its  intrinsic  interest  and  gran- 
deur. Beginning  among  the  hills  of  Judea,  it  went  forth  amid  the 
chaos  of  pagan  idolatries,  and  within  a  century  its  churches  were 
l^anted,  in  spite  of  persecution,  in  all  the  chief  cities  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. It  became  strong  through  snfiering.  The  succession  to  its  chief 
churches  was,  as  Ranke  says,  a  succession  to  martyrdom,  as  well  as 
to  office,  but  the  succession  was  always  fulL  It  fought  in  the  shade, 
only  because  the  air  was  filled  with  the  arrows  of  its  foes.  It  became 
so  strong  in  Rome,  that  neither  a  Nero  nor  a  Decius  could  quench 
its  fires  in  blood.  The  persecutions  of  a  Diocletian  through  the 
whole  empire,  only  served  to  reveal  its  hidden  might  As  Dante 
says  of  the  Pope,  that  his  adversity  was  great,  until  he  became  great 
in  his  adversity,  so  was  it  with  the  early  church ;  and  when  it  became 
great  in  its  adversity,  and  the  emperors  could  not  suppress  it,  then 
they  bowed  before  it.  It  had  existed  in  the  catacombs,  but  under 
Constantino  it  was  established  upon  the  throne  of  the  Caesars,  sad 
its  worship  was  celebrated  in  the  basilicas  of  Constantinople.  It 
changed  the  whole  face  of  the  ancient  world.  When  the  northern 
barbarian  hordes  desolated  the  empire,  the  chureh  was  consolidated 
and  prepared  for  their  coming ;  so  that  although  Italy  was  laid  waste, 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  subdued  these  fierce  foes  unto  herself.  This 
irrupdoD  of  the  North  up<m  the  South,  was  the  providential  meaitt 
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of  spreading  Christianity  from  the  south  to  the  north  of  Earope. 
The  church  converted  the  Teutonic  races,  which,  under  its  auspices, 
have  heen  the  regenerating  element  in  modem  civilization.  When 
the  balance  of  the  political  power  of  Europe  was  transferred  from 
the  south  to  the  north,  the  Papacy  of  the  south  resisted  and  subdued 
the  imperial  encroachments,  in  that  long  strife  between  Guelph  and 
Ghibelline.  It  gave  to  Europe  strength  to  resist  that  Moslem  zeal 
which  strove  to  scale  its  battlements.  It  influenced  the  prowess  of 
that  honorable  yet  corrupt  chivalry,  which  showed  both  its  might 
and  its  blindness,  in  regaining  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord.  Through 
its  very  successes,  the  church  had  now  become  almost  inebriated ;  and 
in  the  pride  of  its  power,  it  usurped  the  place  due  only  to  its  Head. 
Yet,  even  in  the  night  of  the  middle  ages,  its  scholars  were  giving 
needed  shape  and  precision  to  its  theological  systems.  The  learning 
which  it  brought  from  the  East,  awakened  a  new  spirit  of  inquiry ; 
its  despotism  provoked  national  resistance;  its  Felagianism  called 
out  the  spiritual  prowess  of  the  heroes  of  the  Reformation,  and  the 
old  Gospel  was  spoken  anew  in  their  mother  tongues,  to  the  waiting 
nations.  Rome  was  left  in  tlie  south ;  and,  among  the  free  and  inves- 
tigating nations  of  the  north,  the  church  exhibited  itself  in  new  forms, 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  that  new  spirit  which  was  spreading  among 
the  people.  It  was  a  new  trial  for  the  Christian  church,  whether  it 
could  maintain  its  authority  in  the  midst  of  freedom  of  thought  and 
of  philosophical  research.  And  Protestantism  has  proved  to  us  that  it 
can,  —  the  thoughtful  Protestantism  of  the  Lutheran  churches,  and 
the  aggi*essive  and  advancing  Protestantism  of  the  Reformed  churches. 
To  the  latter  was  vouchsafed  the  office  of  maintaining  the  supremacy 
of  Christianity  among  the  freest,  the  most  commercial  nations  of  the 
earth.  The  aggressive  and  progressive  portion  of  modern  church 
history,  belongs  to  this  branch  of  the  church.  And  nobly  has  it 
ftilfilled  its  office,  both  in  the  old  world  and  in  the  new.  Calvin, 
once  said  the  greatest  living  German  historian,  was  the  virtual  foun- 
der of  the  United  States  of  America.  And  here  the  Christian  church 
still  lies  at  the  basis  of  our  institutions,  and  sustains  them  by  its 
power,  which  we  feel  the  less,  because  it  is  so  equally  diffused.  It 
has  grown  with  our  growth,  and  strengthened  with  our  strength. 
That  sacred  kingdom  which  began  its  contesting  course  at  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  and  passed  victorious  from  Asia  to  Europe,  and  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Baltic,  which  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  adventu- 
rous barks,  has  extended  itself  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  land,  and  is  now  planted  on  the  borders  of  the  vast  Pacific,  to 
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carry  back,  it  maj  be,  the  treasures  of  its  grace,  from  island  to  island^ 
in  a  returning  course,  to  the  continent  and  the  hills  whence  it  first 
sprung,  and  fill  Jerusalem  with  a  higher  praise. 

And  wliat  other  history  can  tell  such  a  tale,  or  knows  such  marvelSy 
such  conflicts,  and  such  victories  ? 

And  there  is  not  only  this,  its  extci*nal  life,  —  there  is  also  its  hid- 
den, spiritual  life,  —  there  are  its  spiritual  heroes.  It  h:is  its  array 
of  martyrs  and  confessors.  Th'^re  is  the  refiner's  fire,  and  in  it  the 
molten  gold.  It  perpetually  renews  the  story  of  the  burning  bush 
Uiat  is  not  consumed.  It  tells  us  of  those  who  have  taken  poverty 
for  their  bride,  and,  for  the  good  of  souls  gone  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  It  tells  us  of  those  who  "have  done  things  worthy  to  be 
written,  and  written  what  is  worthy  to  be  read.**  There  are  rivers 
of  peace,  gently  flowing,  "  life,  love  and  joy  still  gliding  through ; " 
through  its  whole  history  runs  the  river  of  God,  whose  depths  are 
ever  peaceful,  though  its  surface  be  torn  by  the  storms.  And  thus, 
from  the  history  of  Christ's  church  we  may  draw  such  spiritual  les- 
sons, that  it  shall  be  to  us  indeed  a  "  book  of  holy  doctrine,"  nourish- 
ing our  hearts  in  the  truth  and  love  of  God." 

2.  Another  point  of  view  under  which  the  value  of  church  history 
may  be  considered,  to  which  our  limits  allow  us  only  to  advert,  is  its 
bearings  on  the  vindication  of  God's  providence  in  his  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  The  strongest  objections  to  God's  providential 
rule,  are  on  the  field  of  history ;  and  in  the  history  and  progress  of 
the  Christian  church,  with  the  aims  it  has  in  view,  we  have  our  best 
basis  for  a  reply  to  the  objections.  Without  the  light  of  Christianity, 
human  history  is  dark  indeed,  and  hardly  intelligible  to  any  serious 
mind.  And  though  difificulties  may  be  left  even  from  the  Christian 
point  of  view,  yet  the  most  perplexing  questions  are  solved,  and 
solved  not  in  the  way  of  bare  possibility  and  speculation,  but  on  the 
ground  of  actual  facts,  on  the  basis  of  a  revealed  economy,  which  is 
fall  of  blessings  and  of  grace  for  the  human  race.  This  gives  00 
points  that  '^  throb  with  light,"  in  the  midst  of  all  the  darkness. 
God's  government  of  the  world  is  thus  seen  to  vindicate  itself.  As  the 
scientific  study  of  nature  has  given  the  best  reply  to  the  well-known 
Lucretian  objection,  ^  stat  tanta  praedita  culpa,"  so  the  thorough  stady 
of  history  will  reveal  to  us  a  wisdom  in  the  divine  dealings,  which  u 
the  best  answer  to  inconsiderate  objections  to  the  moral  govenment 
of  God.  But  we  cannot  dwell  upon  this  topic  fbriher,  becaiue  for 
oar  present  objects  it  is  more  needful  to  consider  a  third  aspect 
on^  wlncfa.  the  value  of  choreh  hktoiy  may  be  oonndered. 
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8.  And  tlui  ii,  itt  general  doctrinal  bearings.  Chorch  hifltory 
comprises  the  kistorj  of  doctrines.  This  is  ks  more  important  por^ 
tion.  It  gives  ub  tke  real  internal  life  of  the  church.  And  it  is  a 
field  more  fraitful  in  interest  tnan  is  almost  any  other  porti<Mi  of  this 
history.  Here  we  hare  that  greatest  of  controversies,  between  phi- 
losophy and  faith,  ol  which  all  external  conflicts  are  but  the  sjmbd. 
Here  we  are  taught  how  Christianity  approve  itself  as  the  highest 
reason.     Here,  too,  we  see  that 

"  Truth  crashed  to  earth  shall  rise  again, 

The  eternal  life  of  God  is  hers, 

But  error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain, 

And  dies  amid  her  worshippers." 

It  is  animating  to  follow  this  record,  and  note  the  stadia  of  that  grand 
process  throngh  which  the  church  has  been  passing,  in  order  to  oome 
to  a  full  comprehension  of  God's  revealed  will,  and  to  reconcile  the 
verities  of  Christianity  with  all  other  known  truth.  Each  age  has 
here  had  its  special  oflkre.  It  is  as  if  no  one  period  had  been  able  to 
grasp  the  full  meaning  of  revelation ;  the  first  age  was  devoted  to  the 
Incarnation  and  the  Trinity ;  the  next  to  sin  and  grace ;  the  next 
more  especially  to  the  polity  and  the  sacraments ;  the  age  of  scholas* 
ticism  to  a  systematizing  of  the  previous  labors.  The  Reformadon 
brought  out  into  bold  relief  the  doctrine  of  justification,  and  the  true 
irlea  of  the  church,  while  it  delivered  the  church  from  an  usurped 
ecclesiastical  authority,  and  it  produced  the  largest  body  of  symbols 
and  confessions.  Then  came  the  period  of  the  conflict  of  Christianity 
at  all  points,  even  to  its  foundations,  with  criticism  and  philosophy, 
its  contests  with  all  the  forms  of  infidelity,  and  the  great  attempt  — 
in  the  midst  of  which  we  now  stand  —  to  reconcile  the  whole  of 
Christianity  with  all  the  thoughts  and  interests  of  the  race,  to  bring 
all  our  knowledge  of  human  and  divine  things  into  one  self-consistent 
system. 

And  whoever  reads  this  inspiring  record  in  a  right  spirit,  will  find 
it  to  have  a  two-fold  value ;  it  guards  against  heresy,  and  it  confirms 
the  essential  truths  of  Christianity. 

It  is  a  preservative  against  error,  according  to  the  maxim,  ^fbi«* 
warned,  flwrearmed."  Many  an  objection  made  against  what  are  called 
the  Ibrmttks  of  doctrine,  would  vanish,  if  the  history  of  thove  fiMian- 
Ito  were  known.  And,  in  fact,  they  cannot  be  thoroughly  onder* 
Mood  excepting  in  the  llfgiA  erf  dieir  history,  which  tells  us  the  reason 
for  almost  every  word  in  the  chnef  definitione.    The  formala  the* 
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becomes  full  of  life.  If  it  is  seen  how  Arins^  and  Felagins,  and  Sa- 
bellius,  were  conquered,  we  shall  give  less  heed  to  the  attenuated 
repetition  of  their  thrice  slain  objections.  It  is  a  wise  saying,  ^  that 
only  he  who  is  able  to  trace  an  error  to  its  roots,  can  tear  it  up  bj 
the  roots."  If  we  get  at  the  roots,  we  need  not  spend  so  much  time 
on  the  new  sprouts  of  heresy.  We  shall  thus  be  less  apt  to  quake 
at  every  objection  to  the  truth,  and  we  shall  have  more  of  that  calm- 
ness which  is  one  prognostic  of  victory. 

Of  equal  service  is  the  history  of  doctrines,  in  confirming  us  in 
the  truth.  If,  in  the  year  1384,  Wyckliffe  could  write,  "  Truly  aware 
I  am,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  may,  for  a  season,  be  trampled 
under  foot,  and  even  suppressed  by  the  threatenings  of  Antichrist^ 
but  equally  sure  I  am  that  it  shall  never  be  extinguished,  for  it  is 
the  recording  of  the  truth  itself,"  much  more  may  we  say  this  now, 
with  a  faith  confirmed  by  the  history  of  almost  five  subsequent  cen- 
turies. There  have  been,  and  there  will  be,  conflicts;  but  those 
truths  which  are  both  old  and  new,  which  are  always  and  never  old, 
which  are  always  and  never  new,  have  still  maintained  their  vantage 
ground.  Those  very  truths,  against  which  human  reason  has  brought 
the  subtlest  objections,  the  Incarnation,  the  Trinity,  Atonement,  Jus- 
tification and  Regeneration,  those  very  truths,  which  to  the  super- 
ficial view  seem  contrary  to  reason,  because  they  are  above  mere 
natural  reason,  are  the  ones  which  have  received  the  strongest  additional 
confirmation,  in  the  progress  of  doctrinal  discussion,  which  have  ap- 
proved themselves  as  fundamental  in  the  Christian  system.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  doctrine  respecting  the  Person  of  our  Lord,  the 
union  of  the  human  and  divine  natures  in  his  sacred  person,  that  cen- 
tral doctrine  of  Christianity,  has  been  assailed  by  every  imaginable  ob- 
jection ;  some  have  denied  his  divinity,  at  the  expense  of  his  humanity ; 
others,  his  humanity  at  the  expense  of  his  divinity ;  others  still,  have 
feigned  a  nature  neither  human  nor  divine ;  some  have  confounded  the 
natures ;  others  have  divided  the  person ;  every  form  of  philosophy,  in 
each  successive  age,  has  done  battle  against  this  most  vital  and  most 
comprehensive  truth  —  and  almost  every  form  of  philosophy  has 
come  at  last  to  pay  it  obeisance.  It  has  maintained  its  hold,  so  that 
in  every  century  men  have  bowed  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  with  such 
love  and  faith,  as  none  but  a  suffering  God-man  could  inspire.  And 
the  history  of  this  truth  reveals  to  us  its  sublimity  and  authority,  and 
shows  us  the  great  practical  end  to  be  gained  by  a  review  of  past 
controversy,  and  that  is,  in  the  mutations  of  human  opinions  to  see 
the  immutability  and  progress  of  divine  truth. 
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4  Tfai«  stadj  of  chnrch  hktoiy  n  of  importance,  not  only  in  these 
general  doctrinal  aspects,  but  aldo,  in  the  fourth  place,  in  its  appliea- 
tkm  to  present  oontrovers  j. 

We  live  ia  an  age  and  in  a  country  of  sects  and  of  controyersies, 
sad  this  is  not  so  bad  as  an  age  of  indifference  or  of  spiritual  bondage. 
Sects  are  better  than  coercion,  and  controversy  than  thoughtlessness. 

But  this  Tariety  of  opinions  imposes  the  necessity  of  a  broader 
theological  culture,  so  that  we  may  know  the  grounds  of  difference 
and  the  points  of  agreement  The  study  of  the  history  of  <^inions 
oontribotes  to  this. 

All  present  eontrOTersy  has  a  tendency  to  sharpen  and  limit  the 
Tiflieii ;  the  study  of  history  has  a  tendency  "  to  inbreed  within  us,^ 
what  Milton  calls,  ^  that  generous  and  Christianly  reverence  one  of 
another,  which  is  the  very  nurse  and  guardian  of  Christian  charity.'' 
It  gives  a  position  above  the  controversy  which  is  of  inestimable 
value,  especially  to  him  who  is  involved  in  the  controversy.  Thus 
can  we  best  di^guish  between  the  essential  and  the  contingent. 

All  intense  doctrinal  discussion  has,  likewise,  a  tendency  to  run 
back  upon  metaphyseal  distinctions,  and  to  make  these  appear  of  too 
great  relative  importance ;  and  as  these  distinctions  are  not  so  readily 
apprehended  by  the  popular  mind,  there  is  a  strong  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  polemic,  for  the  sake  of  popular  effect,  reaUy  to  misinter- 
pret his  (^ponent,  and  to  say  that  he  denies  the  whole  of  a  truth, 
when  he  only  objects  to  some  one  of  the  forms  in  which  it  may  be 
atated.  And  this,  too,  in  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  phraseology, 
which  to  the  popular  mind  is  definite,  has  become  indefinite  among 
theologians  through  the  stress  of  controversy.  The  study  of  doctrinal 
history  does  not  make  any  one  less  scrupulous  in  the  use  of  terms, 
but  rather  more  so ;  and  it  also  shows  the  value  of  nice  distinctions, 
and  that  is,  that  they  are  rather  scientific  than  practical ;  and  it  makes 
one  averse  to  the  petty  and  easy  art  of  the  unscrupulous  polemic, 
who  appeals  to  popular  prejudice  to  sustain  a  cause  which  he  is  in 
danger  of  losing  in  argument  He,  who  knows  the  full  history  of 
controversy,  will  be  as  little  disposed  as  any  one,  to  tamper  with  the 
truth  for  the  sake  of  novelty ;  he  will  see  the  wisdom  of  the  forms  in 
which  it  is  embodied ;  but  he  ought  also  to  acquire  such  breadth  of 
vision,  that  he  will  not  unnecessarily  exalt  minor  points  of  difference, 
even  for  the  sake  of  displaying  his  own  orthodoxy.  It  is  easy  to  gain 
the  notorie^  of  a  polemic -^little  knowledge  is  needed  to  that;  it  is 
easy  to  exalt  the  difference  between  Old  School  and  New,  between 
Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists ;  but  it  is  wiser  and  better  te 
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work  .together  for  our  amunon  good,  and  against  our  oonunon  fees. 
A  state  of  things  in  our  American  churches^  which  should  lead  to 
more  serious  collisions  between  those  so  snbstantiallj  at  <»ie  as  axe 
Congr^^ationalists  and  Presbjteriansy  which  should  annul  that  did 
Christian  freedom  and  brotherhood,  which  made  transitions  from  one 
to  the  other  easy  and  unnoticed,  could  not  be  too  mudi  deplored. 
Far  distant  be  the  time,  when  it  can  be  said,  that  he  who  would  go 
from  hence  thither  cannot,  neither  ought  anj  man  to  come  hither 
firom  thence. 

But  the  controversies  among  Protestants  are  not  those  in  which 
church  history  has  the  most  solid  and  needed  lessons  to  convey. 
There  is  the  still  more  important  and  urgent  controversy  between 
the  Protestant  and  the  Roman  Catholic  conmiunions.  While  the 
political  power  of  Rome  is  dying  out  at  the  heart,  its  si»ritaal  daima 
are  exalted  at  the  extremities.  And  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
Romish  polity,  this  spiritual  includes  a  political  daim,  wherever  it 
can  be  enforced.  Its  dignitaries  may  praise  republicanism,  and  tole- 
ration, and  rights  of  conscience,  and  the  social  compact^  in  republican 
cathedrals  and  in  the  halls  of  Congress ;  but,  behind  the  rights  of  man 
are  the  rights  of  the  church,  the  toleration  they  invoke  is  for  them 
and  oot  for  mankind,  the  inviolable  conscience  is  the  Roman  Catholic 
conscience ;  and,  above  all  social  compacts,  is  a  sovereign  and  infalli- 
ble church.  They  catch  the  popular  ear  by  words,  which  when  inter- 
preted in  the  light  of  their  full  system,  are  abhorrent  to  the  popular 
ear.  It  may  be,  that  they  will  yet  be  plagued  by  their  own  invoi- 
tions,  and  that  what  is  policy  in  the  leaders  may  become  conviction 
in  the  followers. 

And  this  church  invites  us  to  a  conflict,  which  cannot  long  be  put 
off.  It  throws  down  the  gauntlet,  and  boasts  of  our  decline,  pervert- 
ing the  facts  of  modern  history,  as  it  forged  donations  and  decretals 
of  alL  And  there  is  need  among  our  ministry  of  a  more  thorough 
study  of  its  real  character,  for  the  flowing  lines  by  which  we  now 
vaguely  define  its  differences  from  us,  are  not  the  real  lines  on  which 
the  battle  is  to  be  fought  Rivers  are  said  to  be  good  for  the  boun- 
daries of  peaceful  States,  but  bad  for  the  defence  of  armies.  If  we 
would  learn  the  real  power  and  strategy  of  Rome  we  must  away  from 
the  rivers,  to  its  hills  and  encampments. 

The  strength  of  Rome  is  in  its  completeness  and  consistency  as  an 
organic  system.  The  Roman  Catholic  system  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive, subtle,  self-consistent,  flexible  and  inflexible  polity,  whidi 
the  mind  of  man  ever  wrought  out  for  purposes  of  spiritual  and  tern- 
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pond  ftoUiorify.  Its  parte  are  knit  together.  Doctrines,  polity  and 
rites-— thej  are  all  members  of  one  body,  an  organized,  aggressive 
and  zealous  spiritual  hierarchy,  whose  claims  ran  through  all  the  re- 
lations of  life,  trespass  upon  the  sanctity  of  the  family,  unbind  the 
oaths  of  political  allegiance,  and  know  no  human  or  civil  rights,  which 
are  not  subordinate.  From  the  cradle  to  the  grave  it  accompanies 
each  of  its  members  with  its  mystical  sacraments.  It  changes  its  as« 
tote  policy  at  each  emei^ency;  as  has  been  said,  "it  neutralized 
Aristotelianism  by  scholastidsm,  printing  by  art,  the  Albigenses  by 
the  Franciscan  order,  and  a  Luther  by  a  Loyola."  It  is  wise  even 
to  wiliness,  and  when  it  seems  to  succumb,  it  is  just  preparing  to  strike. 
It  has  something  of  that  insatiable  variety  which  Cicero  attributes  to 
nature,  and  also  of  that  complex  order,  which  modem  science  finds 
everywhere  in  nature.  It  can  afford  to  be  inconsistent  for  a  moment, 
that  it  may  be  consistent  in  the  end ;  it  can  outbid  any  other  system 
with  both  the  populace  and  the  politician.  It  is  by  turns  servile  and 
despotic  And  its  S3rstematic  power  is  rivalled  only  by  its  zeal,  and 
its  zeal  is  not  greater  than  is  its  adaptedness  to  almost  all  moods  and 
classes  of  mind.  It  awes  by  its  power  those  whom  it  cannot  enchant 
by  its  flatteries ;  it  is  harmless  to  the  submissive,  meek  to  the  inquir-' 
ing,  and  intolerant  to  every  adversary.  It  appeals  to  all  the  senses 
in  its  varied  rites ;  it  charms  the  understanding  by  the  consistency  of 
its  system,  and  it  subdues  reason  itself  by  its  churns  to  infallibility. 
It  is  seductive  to  the  barbarian,  and  alluring  to  the  imaginative ;  its 
later  converts  have  been  among  cultivated  mindS)  who  have  lost  sym-* 
pathy  with  human  rights,  and  despaired  of  reason,  and  were  glad  to 
submit  to  a  venerable  authority,  which  was  strong  through  its  tradi* 
tions,  and  unfaltering  in  its  aspirations.  And  all  its  poHcy  and  efforts 
look  forward  to  one  great  end,  that  of  a  spiritual  domination,  embrac-* 
ing  all  the  great  temporal  interests ;  the  supremacy  of  a  single  see, 
having  its  seat  in  that  ancient,  venerable  Rome,  which,  having  con- 
quered the  whole  of  the  old  world,  and  been  supreme  in  mediaeval 
times,  would  also  give  the  law  to  the  whole  modem  world,  and  make 
of  Rome  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

While  the  strength  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system  is  thus  to  be 
found  in  its  consistency,  and  completeness  and  plitCtacy  as  an  organ-" 
ized  whole,  the  arguments  in  its  favor,  and  its  means  of  defence 
against  assault  are  chiefly  on  historical  grounds.  From  the  nature  of 
the  case,  its  claims  to  unity,  infallibility  and  supremacy  stand  or  fall 
with  its  tradition.  This  open  foe  of  all  our  Protestantism,  and  this 
covert  foe  of  all  our  civil  rights  can  be  thoroughly  undermined  only 
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oo  the  historic  field.  The  wj^sdom  of  the  Befbnners  was  teen  as  em« 
spicuoaslj  in  the  production  of  the  Magdeburg  Gentnries,  as  in  any 
other  of  their  works,  and  the  Annales  of  Baroniua,  with  ail  ita  ooii' 
tittuations,  have  not  filled  up  the  breaches  which  were  then  nads 
in  the  Boman  bulwarks.  A  superficial  stodj  of  history  ma^  be  £a- 
Torable  to  the  Papacy,  but  a  thorou^  expioeatioB  reveals  the  gapa 
in  its  assumed  sucoessions,  destroys  the  figments  of  its  traditioiiSy 
shows  the  arts  by  which  it  came  to  power,  and  the  gradual  rise  of  ite 
emroptions  until  Christ  was  hadden,  and  Ghriatiaaity  exteraalised 
and  materialiaed,  and  the  whole  ecdesiasdeal  system  wrought  out 
under  Pelagian  Tiews  of  human  D«t«re  and  carnal  views  of  Christfa 
spiritual  kingdcmi.  And  the  modem  portion  of  that  history  eziiiUia 
the  judgment  that  has  been  passed  upon  lUs  uaurpix^  hierarchy. 
Even  if,  on  historical  grounds,  Borne  might  prove  itself  fit  for  the 
middle  ages,  on  the  same  grounds  it  can  be  proved  unfit  for  the  mad- 
em  worid.  What  ought  have  been  Catholic  in  mediaeval  times,  ia 
seetaxian  in  modem  times.  Its  history  sinee  the  Befiinnation  C6»- 
taias  an  argument  against  it  aa  strong  as  is  that  derived  from  the 
leeord  of  the  growth  of  its  previous  corruptioDS.  Under  the  ardor  of 
the  attack,  it  did  indeed  nt  firat  eahifait  tiie  revival  of  naaaieoarf 
aeal;  but  its  Eastern  missions  have  died  away,  and  its  dhurdies  in 
South  America  are  among  the  most  CQirupt  forma  of  Chriatianity. 
In  £ur(^>e,  its  intolerance  has  {Hrovofced  all  the  great  zeligioos  wars} 
it  has  armed  the  Inquisition  with  new  powers ;  it  has  pabliahed  the 
decrees  of  Trent;  and  it  has  produced,  denounced  and  wdoomad 
bade  the  society  of  the  Jesuits;.  The  decrees  of  Trent  aad  Hie  Jesu- 
its are  the  great  products  of  Rome  since  the  Befermation;  and  in 
these  decrees  it  has  petrified  itself  in  its  doctrinal  comiptaons,  and  io 
the  Society  of  Jesus  we  have  a  body,  all  whose  spirit  does  vioienoe 
to  the  sacred  name  it  bears*  In  our  own  country  we  mi^t  have  mere 
hf^  of  its  reform,  were  it  not  that  its  leading  advocates  are  so  thor- 
Ott^y  hostile  to  our  general  s^rit  as  a  people,  and  so  nltrapmontane 
in  all  their  tendencies. 

And  it  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  all  the  great  oontests  of 
Christianity  with  its  modem  foes,  Borne  has  kept  in  the  baek*f;round« 
Once  it  led.  But  from  the  very  nature  of  its  system,  it  is  not  able  io 
meet  manfully  the  questions  between  science  and  revelation,  between 
philosi^y  and  faith,  between  the  past  and  the  present  The  honor 
of  these  conflicts  has  been  given  to  Protestantism ;  all  the  oontrover* 
sies  between  materialism  and  pantheism  on  the  one  side,  and  Chris* 
tianity  on  the  other,  have  been  conducted  under  Protestant  ausfuoea* 
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Bone  does  not  know  how  to  reconcile  Christianity  with  popular  rights, 
nor  reason  with  reyelatioli.  It  cannot  do  this  on  the  basis  of  its 
system.  It  has  said  something  about  these  things,  but  it  has  not  dis« 
cussed  them.  It  can  enforce  duties,  but  it  cannot  recognize  rights. 
It  does  not  know  man  as  man.  Nor  does  it  know,  nor  is  it  able  to 
satisfy  the  highest  spiritual  wants  of  man«  It  is  not  fitted  to  grapple 
with  the  great  social  problems  of  modem  life*  And  while  the  whole 
of  modem  society  is  stirred  to  its  depths  by  these  great  questions, 
which  must  be  met  and  answered,  this  venerable  hierarchy,  in  its 
great  councils,  is  busying  itself  most  intensely  with  that  most  impor* 
tant  theological  inquiry,  upon  which  so  much  can  be  said  and  so  little 
known  *^  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  virgin. 

A  review  of  the  whole  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
thus  one  of  the  best  means  for  refuting  its  claims,  showing  us  that 
what  it  attempts  in  theory  never  has  been  realized  in  fact ;  that,  if  in 
its  grandeur,  it  be  like  the  venerable  cathedrals  in  which  its  service 
is  chanted,  it  is  also  like  the  greatest  of  these  cathedrals  in  another 
respect,  and  that  is,  it  has  never  been  completed,  -—  as  also  in  another 
point,  that  however  grand  they  are,  they  are  not  large  enough  to  hold, 
nor  strong  enough  to  bind  that  spiritual  Christianity,  which  rests  in 
Christ  and  not  in  the  church,  in  justification  and  not  in  works,  and 
which  is  ever  favorable  to  human  reason  and  to  human  rights. 

5.  That  same  history  of  the  Church,  which  may  thus  be  of  use  in 
respect  to  present  controversy,  is  also  of  value  in  preparing  us  for 
the  future.  It  has  a  prophetic  office.  It  bids  lis  look  forward  to 
the  progress  of  the  church,  and  to  the  unity  of  the  church. 

^  It  is  a  maxim  in  the  military  «ut,"  once  said  Napoleon,  **  that 
the  army  which  remains  in  its  entrenchments  is  beaten,"  and  emi- 
nently does  this  hold  true  of  the  moral  oonfiicts  of  the  race.  And 
as  we  read  the  record  of  the  past  victories  of  the  church,  we  realize 
more  fully  its  missionary  character,  and  acquire  greater  confidence  in 
the  reality  of  the  scriptural  promise  that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
shall  become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ* 

And  for  the  future  unity  of  the  church,  as  well  as  for  its  missionary 
expansion,  the  study  of  church  history  may  serve  to  prepare  us. 

If  any  lesson  is  written  broad  and  deep  upon  the  whole  course  of 
Christ's  militant  church,  it  is  this,  that  the  unity  of  the  church  is  to  be 
the  consummation  of  the  church,  and  not  the  means  of  its  consumma^ 
tion.  This  unity  is  to  be  attained  by  means  of  its  inward  life,  and  not 
by  means  of  its  outward  forms.  External  unity  is  not  Christian 
onion.    Nothing  is  more  conspicuous  in  Christian  history,  than  the 
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disdain  -mih  which  external  fonns  aad  successions  have  been  treatod 
when  they  cramped  the  spiritaal  power  and  progress  of  the  Chrisdan 
church.  Nor  is  such  unity  to  be  found  in  a  sacrifice  of  faith  to  feet* 
ing,  though  without  the  feeling  it  cannot  be  realueed.  There  must 
indeed  be  more  of  Christian  diarity,  and  a  more  whole-souled  fidth, 
liviag  in  the  great  spiritual  realities  of  Grod's  kingdom  in  Christ. 
But  there  must  also  be  «^  and  here  is  where  Hie  study  of  the  doc- 
trinal history  of  the  church  has  its  important  bearings, —*- a  thorough 
and  comprehensiYe  review  of  the  whole  course  of  Christian  theology, 
so  that  each  sect  and  each  doctrine  may  be  judged  in  the  li^  of  the 
great  central  truths  of  the  Christian  system,  and  receive  its  true  re- 
lative position.  Put  the  church  question,  and  the  sacramental  ques- 
tion, and  the  inquiries  concerning  divine  sovereignty  and  free  agency ; 
put  the  doctrines  of  atonement,  and  justification,  and  regeneradcm, 
in  their  real  relations  to  Christ  the  living  Head ;  exalt  his  person 
and  work,  and  his  intimate  relations  to  believers ;  make  him  the  cen- 
tre of  our  systems,  as  he  is  of  our  fbith,  as  he  is  of  the  divine  reve- 
lation, as  he  is  of  the  history  of  the  church,  as  he  is  of  the  whole 
history  of  our  fallen  race,  as  he  is  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  God  in 
time  and  in  eternity,  and  we  are  advancing  farthest  and  fastest  to- 
wards that  unity  of  the  church  which  is  to  be  its  hallowed  consum- 
mation. And  that  he  is  this  centre,  the  whole  history  of  his  churdi^ 
next  to  the  Scriptures,  gives  the  most  convincing  evidence. 

In  the  spirit  in  which  I  have  now  attempted  to  set  forth  the  nature 
and  the  worth  of  the  science  of  Church  History,  it  will  be  my  aim  to 
teach  it,  as  the  Lord  may  give  me  strength,  in  training  in  this  school 
of  the  prophets  such  a  ministry  as  our  American  churches  now  need. 
If  ever  churches  needed  a  thoroughly  trained  ministry,  it  is  our 
American  churches  in  their  present  position  and  conflicts.  If  all  the 
wisdom  and  fulness  of  the  Christian  system  ever  needed  to  be  poured 
into  the  very  heart  of  any  society,  ours  is  that  society,  — so  united 
in  a  few  great  political  and  religious  convictions,  and  so  divided  on 
all  other  points.  Though  the  mariner  has  a  richly-freighted  baric, 
and  aU  the  powers  of  steam,  and  even  the  terrestrial  magnet,  he  needs 
more  than  ever  the  stars  and  the  sun,  and  the  best  instruments  of 
science^to  tell  him  where  he  is.  No  theological  education  can  be  too 
thorough  for  our  ministry,  which  does  not  interfere  with  the  higher 
moral  and  spiritual  qualifications  for  the  ministerial  work.  And  the 
most  thorough  intellectual  discipline  does  not  do  this,  though  an  infe^ 
nor  culture  may.    For  the  most  snblime  truths  of  the  Christian  sys^ 
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tern  are  those  which  have  the  greatest  practical  efficiency ;  and  the 
most  comprehensive  study  of  these  truths  will  enable  the  preacher 
to  apply  them  most  directly  and  wisely  to  the  heart  and  life,  and  such 
study  alone  can  qualify  him  to  answer  all  the  objections  which  he 
must  encounter.  Only  he  who  knows  the  times  in  which  he  lives, 
can  act  upon  the  times ;  and  only  he  who  has  studied  the  past,  can 
know  the  present,  and  act  wisely  for  the  future. 

We  need  a  ministry  trained  for  conflict  and  discussion,  and  trained 
through  investigation  and  discussion ;  for  on  the  field  of  open  contro- 
versy  all  the  great  quesdons  which  come  thick  and  fieust  upon  us  are 
to  be  adjusted.  We  need  a  ministry  qualified  to  refute  error  by  show- 
ing its  grounds,  and  to  advance  truth  by  displaying  its  symmetry ; 
which  can  meet  argument  by  argument,  a  vain  philosophy  by  a  higher 
wisdom,  novel  specolatiomi  by  showing  either  that  they  are  too  novel 
or  too  antiquated,  pretended  ecclesiastical  claims  by  pointing  to  the 
gaps  in  the  succession,  and  the  assumptions  of  an  infallible  church  by 
the  documents  that  prove  its  fallibility.  We  need  a  ministry  which 
shall  be  conservative  without  bigotry,  and  progressive  without  law- 
lessness ;  which  shall  neither  nail  the  conscious  needle  to  the  north, 
nor  strive  to  watch  without  the  needle's  guidance ;  which  shall  hold 
the  truth  in  its  fulness,  and  the  truth  in  its  simplicity,  and  the  truth 
in  its  symmetry,  and  the  truth  in  its  power;  which  shall  sympathize 
with  all  human  wants  and  woes,  and  which  above  all  temporal  wants 
shall  labor  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  immortal  souls ;  which  shall  be 
ready  to  live  cmd  to  die  for  the  church  as  the  body  of  Christ,  and  for 
Christ  as  the  Head  of  the  church,  and  for  all  men  for  the  sake  of 
Christ  and  his  kingdom. 

We  need  a  ministry  filled  with  the  powers'  of  the  world  to  come ; 
living  in  the  grand  realities  of  God's  spiritual  kingdom,  and  really 
believing  that  it  is  the  Lord's ;  that  he  hath  not  forsaken  it,  that  he 
will  not  forget  it ;  that  though  a  woman  may  forget  her  sucking  child, 
that  she  should  not  have  compassion  on  the  son  of  her  womb,  yet  God 
will  not  forget  his  Zion.  Behold,  he  says,  I  have  graven  it  upon  the 
palms  of  my  hands,  and  thy  walls  are  continually  before  me.  Fear 
not,  for  I  am  with  thee.  I  will  bring  thy  seed  from  the  East,  and 
gather  thee  from  the  West ;  I  will  say  to  the  North  give  up,  and  to 
the  South  keep  not  back ;  bring  my  sons  from  far,  and  my  daughters 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
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ARTICLE   IX* 

NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

I.  Sedgwick's  Discoukse.* 

In  the  Numbers  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  July,  1850,  and  Jan.,  1851, 
we  adverted  to  the  systems  of  education  pursued  at  the  universities  of  Ox* 
ford  and  Cambridge,  and  to  the  reforms  proposed,  or  now  carrying  into  efiect. 
The  great  question  in  regard  to  those  venerable  seats  of  learning,  as  well  as 
in  respect  to  the  American  colleges,  founded  on  the  English  model,  is,  ShaH 
they  be  reformed  or  revolutionized  ?  Shall  the  discipline  and  course  cf 
studies  be  radically  altered,  or  shall  salutary,  yet  not  fundamental,  dianges  be 
effected,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  wants  of  advancing  civilization  and  knoifi- 
edge  shall  demand  ?  Many  persons,  both  in  England  and  in  this  coontryy 
are  calling  for  a  reorganization  of  the  college  system,  so  that  it  may  confixim 
more  or  less  to  the  German  university  course,  rather  than  to  the  English, 
and  so  that  physical  and  mechanical  science  may  become  a  prominent,  if  not 
the  absorbing  subject  of  study.  We  have  endeavored  to  show  (and  we  may 
do  it  more  at  length,  hereafter)  that  no  such  reorganization  is  demanded. 
The  study  of  the  mathematics  and  classics  must  remain  as  the  basis  of  the 
system.  No  substitute,  as  regards  their  effect  in  disciplining  the  mind,  wiO 
ever  be  found.  Besides,  no  wise  man  would  sever  these  coUegiatie  systems 
from  the  Fast.  They  are  rich — especially  the  English  universities — in 
historic  £une.  Their  present  means  of  doing  good,  depends  in  no  small  de- 
gree, on  these  historical  associations.  Much  of  the  best  education  acquired 
at  these  seats  of  knowledge,  is  the  effect  of  silent  and  intangible  influences, 
which  a  radical  reform  would  sweep  away. 

We  have  also  shown,  that  the  university  of  Cambridge,  whatever  may  be 
said  of  Oxford,  has  not  been  inattentive  to  the  new  chums  made  upon  it  in 
the  progress  of  society.  It  has  undergone  great  changes,  and  adopted  many 
improvements  within  the  last  fifty  years.  In  confirmation  of  previous  testi- 
monies which  we  have  adduced,  we  are  glad  to  quote  some  fiicts  from  Frail 
Sedgwick.  These  are  of  great  value,  as  they  come  firom  one  eminent  in 
natural  science,  always  in  fibvor  of  judicious  reforms,  (now  acting  as  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  royal  university  commission,)  and  perfectly  competent  to  testify, 
as  he  has  been  almost  half  a  century  resident  in  the  university,  as  an  under- 
graduate, or  fellow,  and  professor. 

1  A  Discourse  on  the  Studies  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  By  Adam 
Sedgwick,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  Woodwardian  Frofessor  of  Geology,  and  FeUow  of 
Trinity  College.  Fifth  edition,  with  additions,  and  a  Preliminary  Dissertation. 
London,  1850.  pp.  ccccxlii,  and  822.  This  edition  may  be  regarded  as  a  new 
work,  the  fourth  edition  containing  only  169  pages.  A  laige  portion  of  the  new 
edition  is  taken  up  in  refuting  the  views  advanced  in  the  Vestiges  of  CreatJoo. 
The  whole  volume  is  full  of  interest  to  the  general  reader. 
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SiDce  the  genertl  peace  of  Europe,  the  niimben  at  Cambridge  are  more 
than  double  what  they  were  before.  Thirty  years  are  gone  since  the  fonn^ 
atkm  of  the  Cambridge  Philosoplucal  Society.  In  the  Transactions,  there  is 
hardly  a  subject  which  has  engaged  ike  attention  of  the  great  mathematicians 
of  Europe,  that  is  not  discussed  in  original  papers  of  great  value.  All  the 
powers  of  hi^  analysis  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  ihe  most  severe  and 
knotty  questions  of  physics.  The  only  great  discoveries  in  physical  astron- 
omy, made  by  Englishmen  since  Newton,  have  been  made  at  Cambridge, 
Mr.  Airy's  discovery  of  the  long  period  of  perturbation  in  the  earth's  orbit, 
by  the  planet  Venus,  and  Mr.  Adams's  theoretic  discovery  of  a  planet  extern 
nal  to  Uranus,  both  the  results  of  enormous  labor  and  consummate  mathe- 
matical skill.  In  the  eariy  part  of  the  last  century,  Queen  Anne  dined  in 
Trinity  College,  and  conferred  tiie  honor  of  knighthood  on  Newton.  In 
1647,  Queen  Victoria  offered  tiie  same  honor  to  Mr.  Adams.  On  the  same 
occasion.  Sir  John  Herschel  presented  to  Prince  Albert,  the  chancellor,  the 
first  bound  copy  of  his  Astronomical  Observations,  made  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  the  Completion  of  the  Telescopic  Survey  of  the  whde 
Snr&ce  of  the  visible  Heavens,  begun  in  1825. 

Prof.  Sedgwick  goes  on  to  say  that,  during  the  last  four  years,  in  the  Fel- 
lowship examinations  at  Trinity  College,  he  has  found  that  some  of  the 
younger  men  have  shown  a  very  exact  knowledge  of  the  Aristotelian  logic 
and  other  kindred  works,  of  the  best  metaphysical  authors  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  of  the  bold  speculations  of  the  modem  German  school.  Annual 
courses  of  public  lectures  are  now  given  in  Chemistry,  Mineralog}%  Geology, 
Botany,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  three  courses  in  Divinity,  also  one  course 
€ach  in  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Greek  languages.  Forty  years  ago,  only 
one  course  in  Divinity  was  given,  and  none  in  the  three  languages  just  named. 
Now,  in  these  rix  departments,  '*  public  lectures  are  read  to  good  and  earnest 
classes  of  young  men."  The  moral  and  metaphysical  lectures  of  Dr.  Whe- 
irell,  form  an  entirely  new  part  of  the  academic  course. 

During  the  last  half  century,  the  external  aspect  of  the  university  has 
been  greatly  changed.  The  foundation  of  Downing  College  was  laid  in 
1807.  Large  additions,  at  great  cost,  have  been  made  to  several  of  these 
colleges.  St.  John's,  with  its  new  quadrangle,  etc.,  stands  preeminent  A 
noble  observatory,  stocked  with  first-rate  instruments,  has  been  built  from 
the  corporate  funds  of  the  university,  aided  by  private  subscriptions.  Four- 
teen quarto  volumes  of  reduced  observations,  attest  its  activity.  One  side  of 
a  new  quadrangle  has  been  added  to  the  public  library.  The  upper  floor 
will  hold  100,000  volumes.  The  number  of  volumes  has  been  trebled  within 
the  present  century.  Five  or  six  thousand  volumes  are  in  constant  circu- 
hition  from  the  library,  besides  the  thousands  from  the  individual  college 
libraries.  A  site  for  a  new  botanic  garden  has  been  purchased.  An  excel- 
lent anatomical  museum  has  been  collected.  Two  large  collections  in  miner- 
alogy and  geology  have  also  been  added.  A  magnificent  museum  of  art  has 
also  arisen  from  the  bei^uest  of  Viscount  Fitzwilliam. 

The  social  and  religious  changes  have  not  been  less  marked.    *^  Intempe^ 
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ranee  and  conTivial  brawlings  have  ceaaed  to  disgrace  the  coUeges."  ^  In- 
temperance is  now  regarded  as  disgraceful,  and  ill  befitting  the  manners  of 
any  one  who  wishes  to  pass  under  the  name  of  a  Christian  and  gentleman." 
*^  We  now  see  more  earnestness,  and  decency,  and  gravity,  in  the  conduct 
of  our  sons,  than  was  seen  in  the  early  years  of  this  century.''  Bishop  Wil- 
son of  Calcutta,  in  his  last  yi»t  to  England,  spent  some  lime  at  Cambridget 
and  expressed  again  and  again,  in  very  strong  words,  his  conviction  of  the 
great  social  and  moral  benefits  of  the  Cambridge  tiaining.  La  Place,  a  few 
days  before  his  death,  in  conversation  with  Prof.  Sedgwick,  used  these  re- 
markable words :  '''•  When  I  was  a  young  man,  I  had  not  the  means  of  trav- 
elling ;  then  came  the  terrible  war  of  the  Revolution ;  and  now  I  am  too  old 
to  travel,  and  I  must  die  without  seeing  the  place  where  Newton  made  his 
great  discoveries/'  **  I  think  your  teaching  right,  and  were  I  in  yom-  pbce, 
I  should  deprecate  any  great  oiganic  change ;  for  I  have  lived  long  enough 
to  know,  what  we  did  not  at  one  time  believe,  that  society  cannot  be  uphcJd 
in  happiness  and  honor,  without  the  sentiments  of  religion."  Prof.  S6i%- 
wick  speaks  in  decided  opposition  to  the  Romanizing  sjmit  of  the  Oxford 
Tracts,  and  asserts  that  they  have  not  made  a  deep  impression  at  Cambridge. 
In  proof,  he  mentions  the  dissolution  of  the  Camden  Society,  and  adds,  that 
no  individual  who  was  at  all  prominent  at  Cambridge,  has  apostatized  to 
Rome. 

XL  Woodbubt's  German  Gbammar.^ 
Most  of  the  dictionaries  and  grammars  of  the  German  language  finr  the 
use  of  the  English  student  have  been  written  by  Germans.  They  resemble 
many  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  copious  on  all  the  pdnts  which  occasion 
no  difficulty,  brief  and  unsatisfiictory  on  the  harder  passages.  In  stodying 
a  foreign  language,  we  need  clear  and  exact  infonnation  on  all  the  pecvHar 
idioms,  on  the  points  where  the  language  deviates  from  our  own,  not  difficult 
for  a  native,  but  perplexing  for  a  foreigner.  The  technical  and  colloquial 
expressions,  the  proverbs,  the  pithy  sentences,  should  be  fully  illustrated. 
In  German  dictionaries,  many  compound  words  are  omitted,  where  it  is  dif- 
ficult, especially  for  a  beginner,  to  ascertain  the  shade  of  thought  from  the 
simple  forms,  or  we  are  perplexed  fi)r  want  of  a  case  in  point  A  angle  re- 
mark might  have  solved  the  difficulty.  But  the  example  or  the  illustratioa 
is  not  furnished,  and  the  poor  translator  ends  his  wearisome  search  over  eight 
or  ten  lexicons  and  grammars,  no  wiser  than  when  he  begun.  The  truth  is, 
that  these  elementary  books  should  be  made  by  those  who  have  experienced 
all  the  practical  difficulties  of  learning  the  language,  i.  e.  by  Englishmen  or 
Americans.  We  do  not  need  any  English-German  part  in  the  lexicon. 
In  the  granunar  we  would  dispense  with  all  remarks  on  the  German  dialects, 
if  we  could  be  enlightened  fiilly  on  the  difficult  sounds  and  constmetions, 

'  1  A  New  Method  of  Learning  the  Grerman  Language,  embracing  both  the 
Analytic  and  Synthetic  Modes  of  Instmetion.  By  W.  H.  Woodbury.  Second 
edition.    New  York :  M,  H.  Newman  &  Co.,  1851.  pp.  504. 
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and  idioDis,  on  the  little  words,  oZao,  «o,  denn^  dantij  aticA,  nock,  ioUen^  dOrfenf 
nSuniich^  etc.  which  are  real  and  great  stumbling-blocks  to  a  beginner. 

The  grammar  before  us  seems  to  have  been  prepared  by  one  who  knew 
what  was  needed.  He  has  not  sought  an  opportunity  to  display  his  knowl- 
edge,  or  to  construct  theories  on  the  forms  and  syntax,  to  weary  his  readers 
by  superfluity  in  one  part,  and  leave  them  thirsting  for  information  in  an- 
other. Ollendorff's  plan  has  great  excellencies,  as  is  proved  by  the  many 
copies  and  imitations  of  it.  But  it  is  liable  to  the  exception  of  being  too 
practicaL  It  has  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  Children  may  study  it  for  a 
long  tame,  and  not  become  deeply  interested  in  the  language.  They  need 
something  more  difficult,  some  mixture  of  abstract  rules  or  propositions.  Mr. 
Woodbur/s  fundamental  idea  is  to  unite  the  practical  and  theoretical,  to 
blend  the  principle  and  the  application,  the  doctrine  and  the  iUnstratioiL 
For  example,  in  the  fourth  lesson,  the  definite  article,  and  the  present  tense 
singular  of  haiben  affirmatively  and  interrogatively,  are  declined ;  then  fol- 
lows an  exercise,  in  which  these  two  words  are  clearly  illustrated.  Thus  the 
author  proceeds  from  the  simpler  to  the  more  difficult,  till  he  has  laid  a  good 
basis  for  the  acquisition  of  this  noble  language.  We  are  particularly  glad  to 
see  the  care  which  has  been  bestowed  on  the  irregular  verbs.  They  aare 
fully  conjugated,  and  then  follow  elucidating  remarks  on  diirfen,  konnen, 
mdgen,  soUen,  wdlen,  etc.  There  is  an  important  section  on  the  collocation 
of  words.  In  another  section,  between  two  and  three  hundred  idiomatic 
phrases  are  explained.  The  knotty  conjunctions,  also,  come  in  for  a  good 
share  of  attention.  The  book  concludes  with  fifly-four  pages  of  reading  les- 
sons and  a  vocabulary.  In  conclusion,  we  can  confidently  commend  this 
grammar  as  one  of  the  best  we  have  seen  on  any  modem  language.  It  bears 
the  marks  of  intelligent  and  conscientious  labor  on  every  page.  The  paper, 
type,  etc.  are  all  which  could  be  desired.  We  observe  that  it  is  highly  spo- 
ken of  by  educated  Germans  among  us. 

HI.  Europe  Past  and  Present.' 

This  is  a  convenient  and  valuable  compilation,  by  an  educated  continen- 
tal schohur,  who  seems  to  have  lately  taken  up  his  abode  in  this  country.  It 
is  introduced  by  some  general  remarks  on  the  histor}'  and  statistics,  the  geog- 
raphy and  present  condition  of  the  European  States.  Then  follow  classi- 
fied &et8  in  r^i;ard  to  each  State,  in  considerable  detail.  Most  of  the  nations 
of  Europe  furnish  copious  and  systematic  information  at  shorter  or  longer 
intervals,  by  means  of  a  statistical  bureau  or  some  special  provision  for  the 
purpose.  To  this  information,  the  author  appears  to  have  had  free  access. 
The  work  is  quite  seasonable,  as  the  people  of  tliis  country  have  never  felt 
so  deep  an  interest  in  the  social  and  religious  condition  of  Europe,  as  they 

^  Europe,  Past  and  Present ;  a  Comprehensive  Manual  of  European  Geogra- 
phy and  History.  By  Francis  H.  Ungewitter,  LL.  D.  New  York:  George  P. 
Putnam,  1850.  pp.  671. 
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have  snce  1848.  Accurate  and  reliable  infoimatkyn  even  in  regard  to  such 
small  difltrictB  as  Holstein  and  Hesse  Cassel,  is  eagerly  sooght.  The  present 
volume  will  do  much  to  satisfy  this  want  Still,  it  is  susceptible  of  many 
improvements.  It  should  have  been  revised  by  one  fiuniliar  with  the  Eng- 
lish idioms.  The  author  has  not  quite  mastered  the  peculiarities  of  our  in* 
tractable  language.  Some  things  might  be  omitted  without  any  loss,  e.  g. 
the  details  in  regard  to  the  orders  of  knighthood,  which  even  Gennans  b^n 
to  look  upon  as  baubles.  We  would  also  suggest  whether  a  large  amount  of 
the  minute  statistics  in  regard  to  hundreds  of  unimportant  towns  might  not 
be  left  out,  or  compressed  into  a  tabular  form.  This  would  allow  space  for 
a  more  satisfying  description  of  the  prominent  objects.  Instead  of  being 
told  that  such  and  such  towns  are  noted  for  possessing  remarkable  cathednJs, 
or  monuments,  or  picture-galleries,  we  wish  to  know  in  what  respects  thej 
are  remarkable,  or  are  distinguished  from  similar  objects  elsewhere.  An 
indefinite  statement,  or  a  mere  generalization,  is  tantalizing.  We  might 
well  dispense  witii  many  details,  if  we  could  be  &vored  with  expanded  and 
discriminating  views  in  regard  to  the  actual  resources  and  prospects  of  tiie 
old  world.  The  author  is  obviously  a  staunch  friend  of  the  old  regime;  tlie 
rulers  are  in  the  right;  the  poor  republicans  are  in  the  wrong;  the  fbnner 
have  abundant  sympathy  at  his  hand ;  the  latter  none.  He  speaks  of  the 
benevolent  designs  of  Austria  towards  Hungaiy.  The  infamous  partition  of 
Poland  has  not  a  word  of  condemnation.  On  p.  291,  he  takes  occasion  to 
indicate  the  total  lack  of  practical  capacity  on  the  part  of  many  German 
scholars.  But,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  helplessness,  but  the  endless  and 
vexations  interference  of  the  governments  with  the  liberties  of  the  subjects  ? 
The  principal  cause  of  the  distress  of  the  Germans,  according  to  our  author, 
p.  306,  is  over  population,  and  the  consequent  want  of  subsistence ;  there 
being,  for  example,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  233  inhabitants  to  a  square 
mile.  Yet  Belgium,  which  has  one  of  the  most  liberal  govenftnents  in  En- 
rope,  has  881  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  The  crowded  population  in  Bel- 
gium are  not  compelled  to  emigrate  for  want  of  employment  or  subsistence. 
'*  In  the  means  of  education,**  says  the  author,  p.  505,  '*  Austria  rivals  any  other 
European  country,  and  it  is  distinguished  both  for  eminence  in  literature  and 
science,  and  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Hungary' ! "  **  In  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge,  Russia  rivals  the 
rest  of  Europe !"  p.  586.  Such  statements  are  incorrect,  and  conflict  with 
what  tiie  author  mentions  elsewhere.  Austria  surely  cannot  rival  Prassia  or 
Saxony  either  in  the  possession  or  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  what  branch 
of  knowledge  does  Rusffla  rival  the  rest  of  Europe  ?  For  trustworthy  po- 
litical knowledge,  or  for  impartial  views  of  the  different  States  of  Christen- 
dom, we  should  be  slow  to  trust  either  an  absolutist  or  a  radieal. 
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rV.  Smith's  New  Classical  Dictiokart.* 

We  may  name  the  following  as  the  principal  merits  of  this  IHctionarj : 
1.  The  form,  small  octavo,  is  convenient  and  portable.  It  is  printed  in 
double  columns,  on  good  paper,  and  with  clear  type.  The  titles  of  the  arti- 
cles are  in  small  capitals,  and  are  sufficiently  distinct  to  catch  the  eye.  The 
proof-reading,  which  in  such  a  volume,  is  a  most  anxious  and  laborious  affair, 
has  been  well  attended  to,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  reading  some  of  the 
longer  articles.  2.  The  amount  of  matter  under  the  different  titles,  seems  to 
be  well  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  topics.  3.  The  information 
conmiunicated  comprises  the  substance  of  what  is  known,  according  to  the 
latest  and  most  exact  inquiries.  The  extensive  and  profound  studies  of  a 
multitude  of  German  scholars  have  illuminated  almost  every  comer  of  this 
Tast  field.  Judicious  and  abundant  use  has  been  made  of  these  ample  stores. 
Special  acknowledgments  seem  to  be  due  to  Fauly's  admirable  Encyclopae- 
dia of  Classical  Antiquity,  now  carried  on  by  Waltz  and  Teuffel.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  great  work  of  Niebuhr  is  seen,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  almost 
every  page.  4.  The  truth  is  well  sifted  from  the  mass  of  matters  often  con- 
flicdng,  and  is  stated  with  precision.  In  a  volume,  designed  for  lads  in  part, 
exactness  of  phraseology  and  directness  of  statement,  are  indispensable.  In 
this  respect  tlie  dictionary  has  great  merits.  5.  The  moral  tone  of  the  work 
IS  unobjectionable.  The  wretched  stories,  and  the  unguarded  statements, 
which  disfigure  or  injure  some  of  the  old  lexicons,  find  no  place  in  this. 
The  volume  may  be  safely  put  into  the  hands  of  the  young.  6.  The  appen- 
dices, filling  eighty  pages  of  small  print,  are  of  special  utility.  They  include 
chronological  tables  of  Greek  history,  parallel  years  of  the  Christian,  Roman^ 
and  Greek  eras,  a  list  of  the  Athenian  Archons,  list  of  kings  of  various  coun- 
tries, and  sixteen  tables  of  measures,  weights  and  money.  7.  Dr.  Anthon's 
additions,  corrections,  etc.  impart  much  value  to  the  dictionary.  His  addi- 
tions are  enclosed  in  brackets,  and  amount  to  1400  independent  articles,  be- 
sides adding  to  or  correcting  articles  already  in  the  work.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  bibliography,  many  improvements  have  been  made.  Special  pains 
have  also  been  taken  by  the  American  editor,  to  accentuate  the  Greek  words 
and  to  secure  a  correct  t3rpography. 

We  have  one  or  two  suggestions  for  future  editions.  In  some  cases  the 
statements  might  have  been  more  exact  and  discriminating.  Thus,  in  the 
article  on  Saint  Jerome,  that  fiither  is  stated  to  *'  have  had  a  profound  knowl- 
edge of  the  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages."  This  remark  would 
need  qualification,  were  he  compared  with  modem  philologists.  And  we 
should  harfUy  apply  the  word  **  profound  "  at  all,  to  his  knowledge.    Again, 

1  A  New  Classical  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography,  Mythology, 
and  Geography,  partly  founded  upon  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biog- 
raphy and  Mythology;  by  William  Smith,  LL.  D.  Revised  with  nnmerons 
Cbrrections  and  Additions,  by  Charles  Anthon,  LL.  D.  New  York :  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1851.  pp.  1089.  8vo. 
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a  Mler  list  of  the  best  editions  of  works  of  different  authors,  and  of  woria 
illustrating  the  life  of  individuals  and  the  topogn^hy  of  places,  would  be 
highly  serviceable.  Indeed  there  are  few  objects  in  a  claasical  dicdonajy 
more  important.  The  inquisitive  scholar,  though  young,  wishes  to  be  direct- 
ed to  larger  sources  of  information.  Thus  under  "  Cicero,"  we  observe  no 
reference  to  the  excellent  edition  of  the  Orations  by  Klotz ;  under  Chrysoa- 
tom,  no  allusion  to  Neandei's  volume,  or  the  able  work  of  Paniel  on  Cfaria- 
tian  Eloquence ;  under  Plato,  no  reference  to  the  excellent  editions  of  some 
of  his  works  by  our  American  scholars ;  under  Melite,  no  use  made  of  Mr. 
Smith's  admirable  volume.  Our  last  remark  we  will  introduce  with  an  ex- 
tract "  As  a  statesman  and  citizen,  Cicero  cannot  command  our  respect. 
He  did  good  service  to  his  country  by  the  suppression  of  Catiline's  conspira- 
cy ;  but  this  was  almost  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  showed  vigor  and  de- 
cision of  character.  His  own  letters  condemn  him.  In  them  his  inordinate 
vanity,  pusillanimity,  and  political  tergiversation  appear  in  the  clearesC 
colors."  Now  this  condemnation  is  much  too  sweeping.  It  should  have 
been  added,  that  persons  well  qualified  to  judge,  have  formed  a  far  more 
fiivorable  opinion  of  the  great  orator.  ^'  He  was  not  a  man  of  weak  charac- 
ter," says  Niebuhr ;  "  Whenever  there  was  need  of  it,  he  showed  the  great- 
est firmness  and  resolution.  TVbat  makes  him  appear  weak  is  his  sensitive 
nature ;  a  thing  which  he  thought  an  indignity  (indignum)  completely  an- 
nihilated him."  '*  His  pure  mind  was  above  all  baseness,  and  it  was  only  the 
consequence  of  his  noble  ambition  that  he  wished  to  show  himself  in  the 
most  brilliant  light."* 

V.  Views  op  a  Painter  in  Palestine.* 

Sir  David  Wilkie  was  one  of  the  best  painters  of  the  modern  English 
School  He  was  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  minister  at  Cults,  Fifeshire, 
Scotland,  —  was  bom  Nov.  18, 1785,  and  died  near  Gibraltar,  on  his  return 
from  a  visit  to  the  East,  June  1, 1841.  In  search  of  health  and  for  the  par* 
poses  of  his  profession,  he  travelled  extensively,  and  resided  several  years 
abroad.  We  have  been  quite  interested  with  the  journal  of  his  tour  in  Sy- 
ria and  Eg^'pt.  We  have  here  condensed  a  few  of  bis  observations  on  some 
of  the  objects  and  scenery  in  the  Holy  Land.  They  have  value,  craning 
^m  an  acute  observer,  and  an  accomplished  artist  '^  Great  as  the  aastst- 
ance,"  remarks  Sir  David,  **  I  might  say  the  inspiration,  which  the  art  of 
painting  has  derived  from  the  illustration  of  Christianit}',  and  great  as  the 
talent  and  genius  have  been,  which  Uiis  high  walk  of  art  has  called  into  be* 
ing,  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the  great  painters  to  whom  the  world 
has  hitherto  looked  for  the  visible  appearance  of  Scripture  scenes  and  feeU 
ings,  have  ever  visited  the  Holy  Land.  Though  Paul  Veronese,  Utiaii, 
Giorgione  and  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  all  Venetians,  have  by  commerce  and 

1  Nicbnhr*8  Lectures  on  Roman  History,  Lond.  1849,  Vol.  HL  pp.  19,  27. 
3  The  Life  of  Sir  David  Wilkie,  with  a  Selection  fh>m  his  Coirespondenoa 
By  Allan  Cunningham,  in  three  vols.  London,  1843. 
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Inmedisto  intoreoiine  iriih  the  Levant,  saceeeded  in  giving  liieir  worics  a 
nearer  yeriflimilitade  to  an  eastern  people,  yet  who  is  there  that  cannot  ima- 
gine that  such  minds  as  Raphael  and  Da  Vinci,  great  as  they  are,  might 
have  not  derived  a  help  had  they  dwelt  and  studied  in  the  same  land  which 
Moses  and  the  Pkopheto,  1^  evangelists  and  apostles  have  so  poweifnlly  and 
graphically  described  ?' 

^  The  walls  which  encompass  Jerusalem  on  every  side,  are  higher  and 
more  snperb  than  any  city  walls  I  have  ever  seen.  The  square  towers  of 
her  gates  recall  those  of  Windsor  castle;  while  their  lengthened  elevation, 
witii  the  spires  and  cupolas  they  enclose,  would  have  arrested  the  Ponssins 
and  Claudes  in  preference  to  all  other  cities.  Her  streets  are  stone-built, 
massive,  sonnounted  by  arches,  through  which  the  solemn  vista  claims  tiie 
painter^s  art,  though  by  that  art  still  unknown  and  unrepresented ;  and  the 
people,  the  Jew  and  Arab,  and  the  more  humble  and  destitute,  who  never 
change,  recall,  by  their  appearance,  a  period  of  antiquity  in  everything  re- 
moved from  the  present  time." 

*^  The  impression  produced  by  first  arriving  in  Jerusalem,  by  first  walking 
her  streets  and  viewing  her  massive  buildings,  the  enduring  rocks  on  which 
she  is  placed,  the  deep  ravines,  valleys  and  hills,  by  which  she  is  surrounded, 
is  beyond  what  can  be  again  felt  in  any  other  place  in  the  world.  It  is  not 
merely  in  what  they  might  have  supplied  to  art,  if  they  had  been  known  to 
the  artist,  or  in  what  they  might  furnish,  if  seen  by  the  student,  or  commen- 
tator of  Scripture,  but  as  the  originals  in  conjunction  with  the  great  events 
that  have  there  occurred,  from  which  tibe  sacred  writers  have  drawn  dieir 
narratives.  I  understand  that  a  leading  foreign  painter  was  here,  and  re- 
gretted that  Baphael  and  Domenichino  had  not  in  their  day  seen  the  place 
and  people,  which,  with  all  their  power,  they  had  but  vainly  tried  to  ima- 
gine." *'  Here  the  people,  as  well  as  their  situation,  lead  one  to  ages  long 
passed  away.  The  Jewish  synagc^e  is  in  their  miserable  quarter  of  the 
city,  but  it  is  on  Mount  Zion,  where  it  can  be  seen  now  only  with  the  most 
touching  interest ;  and  excluded  from  the  rock  and  stone  walls  of  their  own 
temple,  they  still  believe  that  the  tables  of  the  law  and  the  tabernacle,  sup- 
posed to  be  buried  in  its  ruins,  will  yet  one  day  be  fi>und,  and  restored  to 
them.  The  Arabs,  who  form  the  mass  of  the  poor  people,  looked  as  if  they 
had  never  changed  since  the  time  of  Abraham." 

*'  Roberts  has  done  much ;  but  I  almost  wish  he  had  done  more,  and  had 
been  here  longer.  For  a  landscape  painter,  the  road  from  Jericho,  as  you 
come  nigh  to  Jerusalem,  and  as  you  pass  *  the  valley '  right  over  against  you, 
and  begin  to  descend  by  the  Mount  of  Olives,  combines  a  scene  which  Claude 
Lorraine  and  the  Poussins  Would  have  indeed  delighted  in."  "  Whoever 
has  been  accastomed  to  walk  through  the  streets,  lanes,  walls,  rocks,  hills, 
valleys,  brooks  and  fountains  of  Jerusalem,  where  the  scripture  evddts  have 
taken  place,  will  be  convinced  that  he  sees  before  him  a  part  of  the  original 
material  whence  the  inspired  writers  drew  their  narratives ;  at  once  satisfying 
him  of  the  accuracy,  while  it  gives  a  perfect  idea  of  the  situation,  of  the  de- 
tails.   The  art  of  painting  in  Italy  has  arisen  and  triumphed  in  her  devotion 
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to  such  floenea^  with  acarcelj  a  reference  or  reaembiance  to  these  obnow  lo* 
caUties." 

VI.  A  Devotional  Exposition  of  the  Pbalhs.^ 

This  work  is  strictly  what  it  purports  to  be,  a  devotional  exposkUm  of  the 
Book  of  Fsabns.  It  is  conducted  on  a  plan  somewhat  novel,  and  highly  ad- 
vantageous, we  think,  to  the  simple  object  of  the  work.  The  usual  pb&n  of 
notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  which  all  who  read  for  devotional  purposes 
find  not  a  little  inconvenient  and  often  cumbersome,  is  discarded.  The  re- 
9uUs  of  learned  inquiry  and  investigation  in  the  various  matters  bearing  on 
criticism,  and  on  the  development  and  illustration  of  the  true  meaning  of 
the  text,  are  embodied  in  a  Paraphrase.  On  the  right  side  of  the  page  is  a 
column  containing  Suggestive  Remarks,  and  on  the  left,  one  for  Scriptoie 
Testimony,  in  which  striking  parallel  scriptures  are  cited  at  length.  The 
titles  of  the  Psalms  are  partially  expanded  and  explained,  and  placed  before 
the  Argument ;  but  the  type  of  each  department  is  of  such  a  character  that 
the  eye  detects  at  a  glance  the  intention  of  the  arrangement  The  text 
adopted^  that  of  the  common  English  version.  It  is  printed  in  ilaUcSy  while 
the  paraphrastic  part  is  in  Soman  letters,  bo  that  (the  type  being  bdd  and 
clear)  the  text  can  be  read  by  itself  with  fiicility,  or  in  connection  with  aU 
the  necessary  light  of  criticism  and  exposition,  without  the  slightest  inter- 
ruption or  inconvenience. 

In  our  judgment,  the  work  is  admirably  executed.  It  cannot  &il  to  be 
uaefuL  We  hope  to  see  the  wofk  introduced  into  this  country.  The  me- 
chanical execution  of  this  edition  is  in  the  very  best  style  of  the  London 
books.  J.  M.  S. 

Vn.  The  Chronological  Testament.* 

Whatever  labors  increase  the  fitcilities  for  studying  the  Word  of  God — 
for  comparing  scripture  with  scripture  to  ascertain  what  is  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit — lay  the  Christian  community  under  obligation.  The  work  before 
us  is  of  this  character.  The  plan  is,  in  many  of  its  features,  new  and  ad- 
mirable, and  so  £Eur  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine  it  critically,  is  wisely 
and  ably  executed.  The  editor  has  evidently  spent  much  time  and  careful 
and  patient  labor  upon  the  work.  It  is  confined  to  the  New  Testament, 
which  it  gives  in  the  authorized  version,  without  **  note  or  conunent."  The 
plan  embraces  the  following  features :  The  text  is  divided  into  Paragraphs 

^  A  Dovotional  Exposition  of  the  Psalms,  containing  an  Ai^nmcnt  to  each 
Psalm,  a  Paraphrase,  Suggestive  Remarks,  and  Parallel  Scriptures  at  length. 
By  Rev.  J.  Edwards,  King's  College,  London.  8vo.  London :  James  Darling, 
1850. 

>  The  Chronological  Testament,  according  to  the  Authorized  Version,  newly 
divided  into  Paragraphs  and  Sections,  with  the  dates  and  places  of  transactions 
marked,  and  many  illnstrative  Parallel  Passages  printed  at  length.  London  i 
Robert  B.  Blackadcr,  1851. 
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and  Secdons,  ndier  tiian  Cbapten,  mik  the  dates  and  places  of  transaction 
■Mffked,  and  each  is  headed  with  its  subject  matter,  and  bean  a  figure  wluch 
indicates  its  place  in  the  order  of  time.  The  marginal  readings  are  given, 
and  parallel  passives  are  printed  in  full,  in  separate  colnmns ;  and  letters 
«re  added  to  aid  the  reader  in  the  work  of  self-examination.  These  are  only 
a  part  of  the  novel  features  of  this  arrangement.  On  the  whole,  we  are 
greatly  pleased  with  it,  especiaDy  fyt  devotional  reading.  It  simplifies  the 
fleavch  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  a  harmony  and  a  concordance  woven  into 
die  text,  so  tiiat  the  mind  takes  in  at  a  ^nce,  the  date,  the  occasion,  the 
plaoe,  and  all  the  parallel  passages,  without  labor  or  inconvenience.  It  is 
printed,  too,  in  lai^  dea^  type,  so  that  aged  persons  can  read  it  without 
difficulty.  J.  M.  S. 

VUL  Dr.  Bellamy's  Works.^ 

The  writings  of  Dr.  Bellamy  are  well  known  to  our  readers  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic*  To  commend  them  were  an  act  of  supererogation.  We  pre- 
fer to  oongratttlate  the  theological  public,  that  the  American  Doctrinal  Tract 
and  Book  Society  have  commenced  the  republication  of  such  standard  works. 
Cor  national  honor  demands  this  enterprise.  We  have  no  right,  aa  good 
patrkrtB,  to  allow  the  productkms  of  our  old  divines  to  lie,  some  of  them  on- 
poUished,  some  of  them  forgotten.  They  are  valuable  in  their  intrinaie 
character.  They  are  useful  as  developing  the  history  of  theological  OfBuion. 
They  will  instruct  and  gratify  many  private  Christians,  while  Uiey  task  the 
energies  of  clergymen  and  scholars.  Where  are  the  sermons  and  treatisea 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Spring  of  Newburyport,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Austin  of  Burling* 
tonCk>llege? 

IX.  New  Volume  of  Dr.  Emmons's  Works.* 

In  his  Autobiography  Dr.  Emmons  remarks :  "  I  read  deep,  well  written 
txagedics,  for  the  sake  of  real  improvement  in  the  art  of  preaching*  They 
appeared  to  me  the  very  best  works  to  teach  true  eloquence.  They  are  de- 
signed to  make  tlie  deepest  impression  on  the  hun:ian  mind,  and  many  of 
them  are  excellently  calculated  to  produce  tliis  effect  A  preacher  can 
scarcely  find  a  better  model  for  constructing  a  popular,  practical,  pathetic 
discourse  than  a  good  tragedy ;  which  all  along  prepares  the  mind  for  the 
grand  catastrophe,  without  discovering  it,  till  the  whole  soul  is  Wrought  into 
a  proper  frame  to  feel  the  final  impression."  No  attentive  reader  of  this  new 
volume  of  Dr.  Emmons's  discourses  can  &31  to  perceive  the  infiuence  of  the 
author's  style  of  reading,    tie  constructs  his  sermons  on  such  a  plan  as  to 

»  The  Works  of  Joseph  Bellamy,  D.  D.,  First  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Beth- 
lem,  Conn.  With  a  Memoir  of  his  Life  and  Character.  In  two  volumes.  Bos* 
ton:  Doctrinal  Tract  and  Book  Society,  1S50. 

>  The  Works  of  Nathaniel  Emmons,  D.  D.,  late  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Fnud(« 
lin,Mafl8.    With  a  Kemoir  of  his  Life.    Edited  by  Jacob  Ide,  D.  D;    YoL  VIL 

Vol.  Vin.  No.  30.  89 
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turprise  liis  readers  with  some  sudden  inference  or  practical  remaik.  Fcr 
one  instance ;  the  eighth  sermon  in  this  voliune  is  on  the  text,  **  O  ta$l€  and 
see  that  the  Lord  is  good."  The  first  division  defines  the  goodness  of  God; 
the  second  explains  the  act  of  tasting  the  goodness  of  God.  Chrislians  ex- 
ercise true  benevolence ;  this  benevolence  has  the  same  nature  widi  God*« 
benevolence ;  they  know  their  own  benevolence,  and  therein  know  the  na* 
ture  of  God's  benevolence,  and  thus  taste  it  In  their  hsAj  love  tliey  are 
partakers  of  the  divine  goodness,  and  as  they  taste  their  own  love  they  taale 
the  divine  goodness  of  which  they  partake.  The  third  division  enmneratos 
the  effects  produced  by  this  taste,  and  the  first  head  of  the  ^  Improvemoafc'^ 
explains  "  what  is  properly  to  be  understood  by  a  moral  tagte,  principle  or 
disposition."  It  is  not  a  **  dead,  doimant,  inactive,  natural  principle,  bat  an 
active,  voluntary,  moral  exercise,"  and  thus  we  are  snrprised  into  a  diacnssion 
of  the  notorious  **  taste  scheme." 

Another  well  known  peculiarity  of  Dr.  Emmons's  discourses  is,  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  his  definitions.  Not  one  of  the  Reviewers  who  have  opposed 
him,  has,  so  fiir  as  we  are  informed,  understood  him;  and  the  reason  seems 
to  be,  that  his  antagonists  have  not  attended  to  his  definitions.  He  has  a 
sermon  in  the  present  volume  on  *^  sins  without  law,"  and  he  ^ows,  first, 
that  the  heathen  are  without  law;  secondly,  that  they  sin  without  law ;  and 
thirdly,  that  they  must  perish  without  hw.  Hence  he  remarks  in  his  *^  Im- 
provement :"  **  It  is  easy  to  see  how  all  the  posterity  of  Adam  became  sin- 
ners without  law."  A  superficial  reader  might  thus  infer,  that  Dr.  Emmons, 
in  contradiction  to  the  entire  spirit  of  his  theology,  believed  in  the  existence 
of  sin  where  there  is  no  knowledge  of  a  rule  of  conduct  But  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  discussion  he  defines  law  to  be  not  a  mere  rule  of  condnct, 
but  **  a  rule  of  conduct  given  by  proper  authority,  and  sanctioned  by  precept 
andpenalty."  He  thus  defines  law  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  stand- 
ard of  moral  obligation,  something  communicated  by  other  means  than  llie 
human  conscience.  He  is  discoursing  on  the  written  law,  as  distinct  from 
the  known  rule  of  duty.  His  remarks  seem  thus  to  be  perfectiy  just,  rigidly 
consistent  with  his  definition,  and  startling  by  their  exact  conformity  with  a 
definition  somewhat  peculiar.  It  is  to  this  feature  o£  Dr.  Emmons's  dis- 
courses that  we  must  ascribe  their  power  to  arrest  attention,  and  also  their 
tendency  to  be  misunderstood  by  inaccurate  readers.  The  24(ih  sermon  in 
this  volume  is  one  of  great  interest,  derived  in  no  small  degree  from  the  ap- 
parent contradiction  between  it  and  the  well  known  views  of  its  author. 
The  appearance  of  contradiction  vanishes,  when  we  detect  the  precise  mean" 
ing  which  he  attaches  to  the  more  important  terms  used  in  the  discourse. 
He  demands  close  attention,  or  he  will  not  be  appreciated.  Hence  the 
mental  discipline  derived  from  perusing  his  sermons. 

He  preached  to  a  congregation  of  fitrmers ;  he  veiy  rarely  wrote  a  sennon 
for  the  press ;  and  yet  in  one  of  these  discourses,  we  find  him  discussing  the 
principles  of  Mr.  Locke  with  regard  to  the  distinction  between  rational  and 
irrational  animals ;  in  another,  examining  the  old  schobstic  distinction  be- 
tween the  merit  of  candignity  and  the  merit  of  congruUy^  etc.    Yet  he  wa« 
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''m€Si  undentood  by  his  anditon.  He  made  tfaem  mtelligent  To  him  was 
this  power  giyen.  He  was  a  remarkable  man,  and  a  benefactor  to  his  race. 
May  the  excellent  editor  of  these  volumes  be  enabled  to  add  still  other  dis- 
courses to  the  rich  coUection  which  he  has  already  ^ren  us.  The  next  age 
xaanot  afford  to  lose  the  sennons  of  so  original  and  profound  a  thinker  as 
Dr.  Emmons. 

X.    M'COBH  OK  THE  DlYINE  GoYBRNMBNT.^ 

This  Tolume  has  been  receiyed  in  Scotland  with  much  enthusiasm.  The 
Banner  of  Ulster  regards  it  as  ^  fixing  a  mailed  era  in  the  history  of  philo- 
«ophicai  and  ethical  inquiry  in  Great  Britain."  Its  author  was  a  pupil  of 
I^.  Chahners,  and  his  present  effort  seems  to  be  his  introduction  into  the 
phiksophical  world ;  for  the  North  British  Review  characterizes  him  as  one 
-who  "•  has  thus  by  a  single  stride  secured  for  himself  a  position  in  literature 
«iich  as  few  ever  reached  by  a  first  publication." 

In  many  respects,  the  metaphysical  style  of  the  Scottish  writers  seems  in- 
ferior to  that  of  their  predecessors  in  the  last  century.  The  luminous  page 
of  Adam  Smith  has  certunly  not  been  outshone  by  any  that  have  succeeded 
it  Reid,  Hume,  Beattie,  and  Campbell  were  precise  and  definite  in  their 
phraseology.  Adam  Ferguson  sometimes  wearies  us  by  his  uniformity  of 
legular  yet  transparent  periods.  Dugald  Stewart  brought  into  the  present 
eentory  the  neat  and  accurate  diction  which  hatd  distinguished  Robertson, 
BUnr  and  Walker,  in  the  Scottish  pulpit  At  the  present  day,  however,  we 
miBB  the  nice  adjustment  and  the  punctilious  correctness  of  phrases  for  which 
-tfie  older  philosophical  treatises  of  Scotland  are  so  widely  celebrated,  and 
which  are  so  important  for  a  distinctively  metaphysical  style.  In  compen- 
eation  for  this  loss,  the  recent  Scottish  metaphysicians  give  us  more  vigor  and 
energy  of  diction,  a  more  animated  and  glowing  imagery.  The  style  of  Mr. 
M'Cosh  is  bold  and  nervous.  It  abounds  with  fresh  illustrations,  and  indi- 
cates an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  popular  hterature,  as  well  as  the 
physical  and  mental  science  of  the  day.  He  is  by  no  means  a  narrbw 
minded  theologian,  but  has  ranged  over  the  vdde  fields  of  philosophy,  and 
has  collected  thence  rich  ai^guments  for  the  truth  of  the  evangelical  system. 
We  are  often  surprised  at  his  carelessness  in  the  structure  of  sentences,  but 
we  presume  that  many  of  his  ungrammatical  phrases  are  the  errors  of  the 
typographer,  rather  than  of  the  author. 

The  work  is  divided  into  five  Books.  The  first  contuns  a  '^  General  View 
of  the  Divine  Government,  as  fitted  to  throw  light  on  the  character  of  God." , 
The  second  contains  a  '*  Particular  Inquiry  into  the  Method  of  the  Divine 
Government  in  the  Physical  World."  The  third  contains  a  "  Particular  In- 
quiry into  the  Principles  of  the  Human  Mind,  through  which  God  governs 
mankind."  Here  the  author  gives  his  view  of  the  will  as  a  **  self-^acting " 
•power,  and  <^  hoUness  as  the  act  of  the  will,  or  as  the  man  willing.    He 

1  The  Method  of  the  Divine  Government*  Physical  and  Moral.  By  Rev. 
James  M'Cosh.  American  edition.  New  Tork :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  285 
Broadway,  1851.  pp.  515  8vo. 
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njBy  ''Miiid  18  a  ietf«cdiig  lalMtaiioe,  and  lienoe  ks  adiTilf  nd 
deuce."  ^  Now,  we  hdd  it  to  be  an  incontrovertiUe  fiict,  and  one  of  ( 
im^nrtaDoe,  that  the  true  determiiuiig  cause  of  any  given  volhioii  ia  not  aajr 
mere  anterior  incitement,  but  the  toij  soul  itself,  by  its  mberent  poivar  of 
wilL"  **  A  mere  incitement  can  beoome  a  motiTe,  only  so  ftr  as  sanotiotted 
by  tlie  will ;  so  that  it  is  not  so  mnch  the  modye  that  deteimines  Ihe  will,  aa 
the  will  that  gives  strength  to  the  motive."  He  says  that  PmimIo  n^irettarMiiSy 
perverting  the  proper  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity,  have  represented 
man  as  having  aU  his  thoogfatB  and  feetings  determined  by  an  ezteraal  caHe» 
and  thus  as  the  mere  creatnres  of  curcnmslaDces."  He  advises  the  trwe  aa* 
oessarians  to  drop  ^the  word  necesrity  as  ambiguous^  (to  say  the  least  «f  it,) 
and  as  unhappily  associated,"  etc  He  admits,  however,  that  the  law  «f 
cause  and  effect  extends  to  the  will,  and  "  reigns  over  it,"  and  he  is  a  stoat 
advocate  fi>r  the  certainty  of  sinful  volitions  in  the  nnregenenite.  If  we 
might  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  our  naliomd  vanity,  we  would  suggest  that 
our  author's  phraaeolqgy  might  be  nroch  improved  by  the  perusal  of  our 
American  treatises  on  this  subject 

Mr.  WCoeh  supposes  that  conscience  judges  *^  of  acts  of  the  will,  and  aels 
of  the  will  exclusively;"  that  all  moral  chaiacter  bdongji  to  the  will  as  da^ 
tinguished  from  the  sensibilities;  that  our  natural  emotians  and  nataial  aP 
factions  are  neither  virtuous  nor  vicious  in  themselves,  etc  He  thus  disfeia- 
guishes  between  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity,  as  presented  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity,  as  exhibited  by  Helvedus  and  Boche- 
ibucauld.  Holiness  he  defines  as  *'  something  more  than  the  more  love  of 
promoting  hi^piness.  It  is  not  so  much  the  love  of  promoting  iM^fipiness  aa 
the  love  of  that  pure  love  which  seeks  the  promotion  of  happiness."  Not» 
withstanding  his  verbal  difference  from  Pres.  Edwards,  on  the  nature  of  true 
virtue,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  difference  is  merely  verbal,  and  that  in  fivt 
he  coincides  on  this  theme  with  our  countryman,  whom  he  denominates  ^a 
philosophic  divine,  whose  intellectual  and  spiritual  clearness  of  perc^ytioa 
in-  theological  subjects  appears  to  i^proach  nearer  the  angelic,  than  has  been 
the  attainment  of  any  other  in  these  latter  days." 

In  the  Fourth  Boc^,  the  author  sums  up  the  results  of  the  preceding,  and 
considers  the  *^  Reconciliation  of  God  and  Man."  Notwithstanding  a  f^w 
errors,  this,  and  the  foregoing  Bo(^  are  in  hannony  with  the  general  spirit 
of  the  evangelical  scheme,  and  evince  a  love  of  manly  discussion,  and  no 
amall  degree  of  philosophical  acumen. 

XL  Religious  Revival  among  the  Abmenl^lns.^ 

Aaa  J^Gnor,  next  to  Palestine  and  Greece,  is  perhaps  ^  most  interesting 
country  in  the  world.  But,  besides  all  its  natural  advantages,  and  its  histoid 
ical  associations,  it  is  now  specially  interesdng  to  the  peqile  of  this  countfy^ 


1  Christisnlty  revived  in  the  East ;  or,  a  Narrative  of  the  Worii  of  God  i 
the  Armenians  of  Turkey.    By  H.  G.  0.  Dwight,  Missionary  at  Constantinopla. 
New  Yoik:  Baker  &  Scribner,  1850.  pp.  990 
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firem  ihe  fiiet  that  it  is  lihe  seat  of  a  flonndiiiig  Chiiftian  mission,  or  ra&er 
misrioiis.  The  light  of  the  Goepel  10  re'illumiiiing  its  old  seats.  A  cordon  ai 
missionaiy  posts  is  establishiDg  around  the  whole  of  istaa  vast  region,  firom 
Constantinople  to  Tocat,  Trebizond,  Erzrdm,  Oroomiah,  the  mountains  of 
Eilrdistftn,  the  ancient  Nineveh,  Tarsus,  Aleppo,  Antioch,  and  Smyrna,  in 
addition  to  innumerable  lesser  lights  that  native  hands  are  kindling  in  the 
interior.  If  we  are  not  mistaken  in  providential  signs,  the  garden  of  the 
Lord,  in  a  physical  sense,  is  soon  to  become  a  paradise  in  spiritual  beauty. 
Everything  betokens  a  brighter  day.  The  most  active  parts  of  the  native 
population,  those  which  have  the  most  physical  and  intellectual  stamina,  are 
&st  becoming  acquainted  with  Chrisdan  truth,  and  throwing  off  the  super* 
stitions  of  ages.  Armenians  and  Nestorians,  if  not  Jews  and  Greeks,  seem 
to  be  destined  to  become  the  illuminators  of  the  regions  in  which  they  live 
and  traffic.  Mr.  Dwighf  s  volume  gives  a  fiiithful  and  trustworthy  account 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  these  wondrous  changes  among  the  Armenian 
communities.  Its  simple  details  are  fraught  with  interest,  not  only  to  the 
Christian,  but  to  the  scholar  and  the  philanthropist,  who  rejoice  in  the  spread 
of  civilization  and  knowledge.  To  the  student  of  church  history,  too,  the 
book  will  be  specially  attractive.  Mr.  Dwight  is  a  veteran  in  the  service, 
having  accompanied  Rev.  Eli  Smitii  in  a  tour  of  observation  in  Armenia  and 
Penia,  in  18S0.    He  lias  also  been  an  eye-witness  of  much  which  he  records. 


XII.  Lyell's  Geology.* 

We  refer  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  works,  from  the  interest  taken  in  geology 
by  many  biblical  students.  The  Manual  and  the  Principles  of  Geology, 
(8th  edition,  thoroughly  revised,  1850,)  are  the  standard  treatises  on  the 
science.  The  author  has  visited  larger  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  than 
perhaps  any  other  geologist,  except  it  may  be  the  venerable  Humboldt. 
American  readers  will  take  a  deeper  interest  in  his  treatises  than  in  those  of 
most  others,  from  the  &ct  of  personal  acquaintance,  or  from  his  numerous 
illustrations  drawn  from  our  continent.  His  style  is  easy  and  unencumbered, 
while  it  does  not  lack  the  precision  of  science.  The  common  reader  who 
does  not  desire  to  plunge  into  the  technicalities  of  geology,  will  find  many 
pages  of  pleasant  reading.  The  traveller  among  the  Alleghanies,  or  the 
White  Hills,  who  wishes  to  make  the  most  of  his  time,  would  do  well  to  have 
in  his  memory  some  of  the  main  facts  and  features  of  this  science.  The 
author  writes  in  a  strictly  scientific  spirit,  but  it  were  to  be  wished  that  he 
would  occasionally  refer  to  those  "  final  causes,"  which  characterize  Hugh 
Miller^s  treatises,  showing  that  He  who  weighed  the  mountains  and  holds  the 
sea  in  his  hand,  is  not  forgotten  by  the  student  of  his  works.    The  two  vol- 

I  A  Manual  of  Elementary  Geology ;  or,  the  Ancient  Changes  of  the  Earth 
and  its  Inhabitants,  as  illustrated  by  geological  monuments.  By  Sir  Charles 
J/yell,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  8.  Third  and  entirely  revised  edition.  London :  John  Mur- 
ray.   1851.    pp.  513,  8vo. 
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umes  of  Lyell  appeir  in  bemtifiil  fimn,  and  wiHi  apponte  and  almiidaat 
illustralaoDS.  The  catalogue  price  of  the  Mannal  is  12  ihiUingB,  thai  of  the 
Principles,  18  ahiUings. 


ARTICLE   X. 
SELECT  BIBLICAL  AND  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

United  States. 

Tub  biblical  and  theolo^cal  works  lately  published,  or  in  press,  so  &r  aa 
we  know,  are  not  numerous.  A  great  proportion  of  the  educated  talent  of 
the  country  is  employed,  as  would  be  expected,  on  bo(^  for  day  schools  and 
Sabbath  schools,  on  works  of  a  practically  religions  character,  on  occassonal 
addresses,  sermons,  lectures,  etc.,  and  on  newspapers  and  periodical  pnUiea- 
tions.  The  number  of  works  of  an  elaborate  character,  and  of  pennanenl 
value,  is  consequently  smaU. 

Professor  Stuarf  s  Commentary  on  Ecclesastes,  in  a  duodecimo  volume  of 
350  or  400  pages,  wiU  soon  be  published  by  Mr.  Putnam  of  New  York. 
The  Introduction  fills  103  pages,  and  discusses  the  general  nature  of  the 
book,  its  special  design  and  method,  dicdon,  author,  credit  and  general  hia» 
tory,  ancient  atod  modem  versions  and  commentaries.  The  book  of  Eede- 
siasties  is  of  a  practical,  moral  and  religious  character,  from  the  position  of  aA 
Israelite,  not  of  a  Greek  or  of  an  Egyptian.  Its  great  theme  is  the  vanity 
and  nothingness  of  all  earthly  efforts,  pursuits  and  oljects.  The  writer  g^ves 
a  picture  of  the  conflicts  and  struggles  which  he  passed  through  in  his  in- 
quiries. The  final  conclusicms  to  which  he  comes,  (not  the  objections  which 
he  considers,)  are  to  be  taken  as  the  index  of  his  ultimate  and  established 
opinions.  It  is  not  the  treatise  of  a  sceptic,  or  of  an  Epicurean,  but  of  a 
practical,  religious,  Jewish  philosopher.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  thait 
the  whole  proceeds  from  one  writer.  It  has  every  mark  of  unity.  The  dic- 
tion is  that  of  the  later  Hebrew,  with  some  mixture  of  Chaldaisms.  Solomon 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  book,  as  he  is  introduced  aa 
only  occasionally,  not  constantly,  speaking ;  the  general  condition  of  things 
indicates  a  period  very  unlike  that  of  Solomon ;  the  st>'le  and  diction  are 
quite  different  from  those  of  the  Proverbs  written  by  Solomon.  Who  the 
author  was,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  The  time  in  which  the  book 
was  written  was  perhaps  between  585  and  455  B.  C.  Among  the  mass  of 
commentators,  Knobel,  1836,  and  Hitzig,  1847,  are  decidedly  the  best,  and 
*^  in  a  critical  respect  are  worth  all  the  rest"  Hie  commentary  ia  siriody 
and  minutely  exegeticaL 
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FraCHackettrs  Commentaiyoatbe  Aetooftbe  Apc«ae0  ttill  be  publiihed 
in  a  few  weeks  by  John  P.  Jewett  &  Ca  of  Boston,  in  an  octayo  of  400  or 
450  pages. 

It  ia  stated,  ^bat  Dr.  J.  A.  Alexander  of  Princeton  k  about  to  publish  a 
new  edition  of  hv  Commentaxy  on  Isaiah  in  a  eondensed  finrm. 

Pres.  Hitchcock  of  Amherst  Ck)Uege  has  in  press  a  work  entitled  *<  The 
Beligion  of  GecAogy  and  its  Ck)llateral  Sciences." 

An  edition  of  the  Philippic  Orations  of  Demosthenes  is  in  the  press  at 
Cambridge,  under  the  editorial  care  of  PM)£  M.  J.  Smead  of  Willkun  and 
Maiy  CoUege,  Ya. 

The  edition  of  Horace  by  Pro£  Lincoln  of  Brawn  University,  with  Tarions 
readings,  notes,  etc.  will  soon  be  published.  The  text  is  printed  with  great 
beauty  and  correctness. 

Dr.  £.  A.  Andrews's  Latin  Lexicon,  on  ihe  basis  of  Frennd's  great  work, 
and  on  which  he  and  his  assistants.  Prof.  Bobbins  of  Middlebury  College  and 
Prof.  Turner  of  Union  TheoL  Seminary,  have  been  employed  several  years, 
is  published.  We  shall  endeavor  to  furnish  a  brief  review  of  it  in  our  next 
Number. 

A  Selection  of  Beading  Lessons  in  Greek,  with  explanatory  Notes,  is  pre- 
paring by  Prc^.  Felton  of  Cambridge.  The  selection  will  be  entirely  new, 
and  will  introduce  the  student  to  a  wider  acquaintance  with  Greek  literature 
than  has  been  common  in  works  of  this  character. 

Prof.  Owen  of  New  York  has  in  preparation  a  new  edition  of  the  Iliad. 

A  new  edition  of  Kiihner's  Latin  Grammar,  with  Exercises,  a  Latin  Bea- 
der  and  Vocabularies,  translated  by  Prof.  Champlin,  has  been  published. 
The  same  author's  Preparatory  Latin  Exercise  Book^  being  an  Introduction 
to  the  Latin  Grammar,  translated  by  Prof.  Champlin,  is  in  press. 

Schmitz  and  Zumpt's  clasacal  series  of  books,  reprinted  by  Lea  and  Blan- 
chard  of  Phihidelphia,  consists  of  Livy,  L,  H.,  XXI.  and  XXH.  books,  Cae- 
sar's Commentaries,  Virgil,  Sallust,  Curtius  de  Alexandri  Gestis,  a  Latin 
Grammar,  and  Kaltschmidt's  Latin  Lexicon.  It  is  furnished  at  a  very  cheap 
rate. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Index  to  Periodical  Literature,  published  about  two 
years  ago,  under  the  auspices  of  a  literary  society  in  Yale  College,  is  pre- 
pared and  will  soon  appear.  The  author,  Mr.  F.  Poole  of  Danvers,  Ms., 
has  enlarged  the  plan,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  the  leading  pe- 
riodicals, without  regard  to  the  General  Indexes  published  by  the  proprietors 
of  some  of  them.  It  will  make  an  8va  volume  of  600  or  700  pages,  and  will 
doubtless  be  welcomed  by  all  libraries,  and  by  many  individuals. 

Libraries.  The  number  of  books  added  to  Harvard  College  Library,  dur^ 
ing  the  year  ending  July,  1850,  was  1 751 ,  besides  2219  pamphlets.  To  the 
Massachusetts  State  Library  in  1850,  865  volumes  and  46  pamphlets  and 
plans  were  added.  The  Astor  Library,  New  Yoi'k,  now  has  28,869  volumes ; 
•the  State  Library  at  Albany,  moro  than  20,000  volumes,  valued  at  $100,000 ; 
about  half  are  law  books.  During  tiie  hut  year  1600  volumes  were  added 
to  the  libnuy  of  the  Fhilotechnian  Society  in  WilliainB  CoUege,  see  Bib.  Sac. 
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1850,  p.  404.    An  effort  10  now  making  witibi  encoanging  loccen,  to  procure 
a  library  for  Amherst  College. 

The  prosperity  of  oriental  and  biblical  studies  in  this  ooontry  is  eBsentiaUy 
depending  on  the  prosperity  of  the  Theological  Schools.  The  dementaiy 
study  of  Hebrew  is  as  yet  mostly  confined  within  their  waSs.  AecordinglyY 
their  condition  is  a  good  index  of  the  interest  which  is  fdt  in  the  study  of  the 
original  languages  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  of  systematic  theology.  We  here 
put  on  record  a  statement  of  the  numbers  at  the  principal  theological  schools 
in  the  United  States  at  the  be^nning  of  the  half  century. 


Jim. 

md. 

Sen, 

Tctid. 

Bangor,  Me. 

Congregational 

8 

16 

8 

82. 

Andover,  Ms. 

a 

27 

28 

29 

84. 

Cambridge,  Ms, 

Unitarian  Cong'l. 

5 

11 

7 

28. 

Kewton,  Ms. 

Baptist 

9 

10 

17 

86. 

New  Haven,  Ct 

Congregational. 

8 

12 

11 

81. 

Ea«t,  Windsor,  Ct 

"             (1850) 

5 

8 

9 

22. 

Union  Seminary,  N.  Y. 

Presbyterian. 

20 

28 

25 

78. 

General  Theol.  Sem.,  N.  Y. 

Prot  Episcopal. 

13 

15 

15 

43. 

Princeton  Theol.  Sem. 

Presbyterian. 

84 

58 

58 

140. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

(( 

20 

28 

10 

58. 

Oxford,  Ohio. 

Ass.  Ref.  Pres. 

17. 

Alleghany  City,  Pa. 

Presbyterian. 

85. 

Sem*ry  near  Alexandria,  Va.  Prot.  Episcopal. 

5 

15 

18 

88. 

Lane,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Presbyterian. 

4 

4 

6 

14. 

•Western  Res.  Theol.  Dep. 

Pres.  and  Cong. 

14. 

Total,  650. 
Great  Britain. 

The  entire  reading  public  have  been  absorbed  for  several  months  with  the 
papal  question.  In  one  month,  180  books  and  pamphlets  appeared,  besides 
newspaper  articles  without  number.  To  us,  who  live  three  or  four  thousand 
miles  from  the  strife,  there  is  something  not  a  little  amusing  in  this  new-bora 
and  overpowering  zeal,  especially  conridering  the  apathy  with  which  the 
strong  papal  tendencies  in  the  church  of  England  have  been  regarded  for 
many  years.  We  apprehend  now  that  the  subject  will  not  be  probed  to  the 
bottom.  The  papal  question  needs  to  be  considered  as  an  European  ques- 
tion; the  elements  of  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  Catholic  church 
should  be  viewed  apart  from  all  local  controversies ;  the  bearings  of  the 
union  of  the  church  and  State  in  England  on  the  growth  of  Catholicism, 
the  elements  in  the  English  church  &vorable  to  that  growth,  the  porilion  of 
Ireland  as  affecting  the  general  question,  etc.,  should  be  carefully  investigsted. 

Dr.  S.  T.  Bloomfield  has  published  a  supfdementary  volume  to  his  Critical, 
Philological  and  Expkinatory  Annotations  on  the  New  Testament  He 
speaks  of  having  coUated  a  large  number  of  MSS.,  either  before  whdly  un- 
known, or  but  little  known,  and  only  partially  eauunined.  He  has  revised 
the  whole  text    He  differs  ^^almott  in  tpto"  from  Lachmann,  and  in  a  great 
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measore  firam  Tifchendoi£  He  las  piid  gri«t  atteaioii  to  the  Gotpel  «f 
John,  to  the  Acts,  and  to  the  text  of  the  Apocalypie. 

A  Greek  Testament  on  a  sunilar  jilan  to  that  of  Dr.  Bloonifield  haa  been 
ooounenced  by  Be-?.  Henry  AUbrd.  It  contains  a  oritKallj  revised  texty  a 
digest  of  Tarioos  readings,  fiuffguud  references  to  verbal  afid  idiomatic  vsage, 
and  a  copious  oritica]  and  ezegelical  commentary.  Yd.  L  only  is  published, 
at  the  high  price  of  84  shillings. 

Dr.  Kitto's  Journal  of  Sacred  Liteiatnre  for  Jan.  1861,  contains,  among 
other  articles,  Nineveh,  Bemains  of  Jansenism  in  HoUaad,  Hnaan  Pm>- 
gression.  Letter  and  Spirit  of  the  Old  Testament,  Calvin,  and  an  £zporitioii 
ofl  Cor.  7:«fr-40. 

Olshansen  on  Acts  has  been  translated  by  Bev.  W.  Undaay,  D.  D.,  with 
additional  notes  by  the  translator. 

On  p.  600  of  the  last  volume  of  the  Bib.  Sao.  we  mentioned  that  a  royal 
ocnnmission  was  about  to  be  appointed  to  inqmre  into  the  state  of  the  Engliah 
universities.  The  commission,  nnce  appointed,  oonsistB  of  the  following 
members,  viz :  for  Oxford,  Dr.  Hinds,  Inshop  of  Norwich,  Dr.  Tait,  dean  of 
Carlisle,  and  kite  master  of  Bugby  school.  Dr.  Jenne,  master  of  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford,  H.  G.  liddell,  one  of  ^  authors  of  the  Greek  Lexicony 
and  master  of  Westminster  school,  Bev.  Baden  Powell,  professor  of  geome- 
try in  Oxford,  Bev.  H.  S.  Johnson,  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  J.  L. 
Dampier,  Esq. ;  for  Cambridge,  the  bishop  ci  Chester,  Dr.  Peacock,  dean  of 
Ely,  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel,  Sir  John  Bomilly,  attorney  general,  and 
Bev.  Adam  Sedgwick,  professor  of  geology,  Cambridge.  The  Oxford  com- 
mission sent  a  Circular  to  the  authorities  of  the  university,  requesting  infor- 
mation on  the  following,  among  other  points :  The  poesibility  of  dinuniBhing 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  university ;  The  sufficiency  of  the  power  of 
the  university  to  enforce  discipline ;  Hie  power  of  the  university  to  make, 
repeal,  or  alter  statutes;  the  mode  of  appointing  the  vice-chanceDor  and 
proctors ;  The  government  of  the  university,  and  its  relation  to  the  colleges 
as  finally  settled  by  Laud's  statutes ;  the  means  of  extending  to  a  larger 
number  of  student  the  privileges  of  the  university,  by  erecting  new  col- 
leges and  halls,  by  permitting  undergraduates  to  lodge  in  private  houses  more 
than  at  present,  by  allowing  students  to  be  educated  at  Oxford  without  the 
expense  of  becoming  members  of  a  particular  cdlege,  and  by  permitting 
persons  to  attend  the  professors'  lectures,  without  any  other  connection  with 
the  university ;  The  expediency  of  requirii^  an  examination  previous  to 
matriculation,  of  diminishing  the  time  required  for  the  forst  degree,  and  of 
rendering  ^e  higher  degrees  real  tests  of  merit ;  The  expediency  of  com- 
bining the  professorial  with  the  tutorial  system,  of  rendering  the  present 
profeflsorships  more  available,  of  increasing  their  number,  and  of  providing 
pensions  for  retired  professors;  The  most  eligible  mode  of  appointing  pro- 
fessors ;  The  existing  limitations  in  tiie  election  to  fellowships ;  The  expedi- 
ency of  abolishing  the  distinction  between  noMemen,  gentlemen  commoners^ 
and  other  students ;  To  provide  means  for  more  fhUy  qualifying  students  for 
holy  orders,  witfaoat  the  neeessHy  of  establishing  other  schools;  The  syatem 
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Kif  private  taitaon ;  How  the  Bodleian  library  may  be  made  more  efficient; 
and,  The  expediency  of  laying  periodical  statements  of  the  condition  of  the 
tmiversity  before  the  conTOcation.  Other  questions  were  also  addressed  to 
the  professors,  and  a  series  was  sent  to  other  persons  who  were  able  and  dis- 
posed to  reply.  It  is  understood  that  both  commissions  will  soon  be  prepared 
to  report 

The  works  which  are  now  publishing  in  England,  on  the  history  and 
literature  of  ancient  Ghreece,  are  a  striking  proof  of  the  utility  of  combin- 
ing the  extensive  and  profound  investigations  of  German  scholars,  with  the 
taste,  the  good  sense,  the  clear  and  vigorous  style  and  the  political  wisdom 
which  characterize  English  writers.  Grote,  Thirlwall,  and  Mure  show  on 
almost  eveiy  page  how  much  they  owe  to  the  varied  researches  of  thdr 
Grerman  cousins.  Equally  prominent  in  these  works  are  the  good  sense,  the 
spirit  of  independent  investigation,  uninfluenced  by  theory,  and  the  lai^ 
and  practical  views  of  social  and  political  life,  which  have  been  sadly  want- 
ing la  the  speculations  of  many  German  scholars.  The  Critical  History  of 
the  Language  and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,  by  Col.  William  Mure,  of 
Caldwell,  M.  P.  for  Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  extends  to  three  volumes. 
'These  comprise  the  first  two  of  the  six  periods  (the  Mythical  and  Poetical) 
into  which  the  author  divides  the  literary  history  of  Greece.  The  subject 
is  brought  to  the  age  of  Solon.  His  analysis  of  Homer^s  Poems  is  said  by 
tiie  Quarterly  Review  to  be  more  keen  and  searching,  as  well  as  genial  and 
liberal  than  they,  or  perhaps  any  uninspired  writings  of  antiquity,  ever  un- 
derwent before. 

The  6th  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  Thirlwall's  History  of  Greece  is  in 
press.  An  abridgment  of  the  whole  work,  for  schools,  in  one  volume,  has 
been  made  by  Dr.  Schmitz  of  Edinburgh.  The  8th  volume  of  Grote's  His- 
tory of  Greece,  the  last  published,  closes  with  the  death  of  Socrates.  Sev- 
eral additional  volumes  are  in  preparation.  A  new  edition  of  the  first  volumes 
is  passing  through  the  press.  This,  we  are  happy  to  say,  is  reprinting,  in  a 
cheap  and  handsome  form,  volume  for  volume,  by  J.  D.  Flagg  of  Andover. 
Published  by  J.  P.  Jewett  &  Co.  of  Boston. 

The  third  volume  of  Dr.  Chahners's  Life  is  in  preparadon.  The  authoi^s 
works,  as  edited  by  himself,  amount  to  25  volumes.  The  posthumous  works, 
9  volumes,  and  4  volumes  of  the  memoir,  will  make  in  all  38  volumes.  Hie 
first  part  of  the  2d  volume  of  Traill's  Josephus,  interrupted  by  the  lamented 
death  of  the  translator,  is  published,  under  the  editorial  charge  of  Isaac 
Taylor.  It  is  illustrated  wiA  nine  plates.  We  also  observe  a  notice  of  the 
ihird  edition  of  Dr.  R.  G.  Latham  on  the  English  Language,  ^  the  result  of 
much  solid  learning  and  acute  criticisni ; "  also.  Addresses  and  Charges  of  the 
late  Dr.  Stanley,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  with  a  Memoir  by  his  son.  Rev.  A.  P. 
Stanley ;  and  the  Architecture  of  Ancient  Egypt  illustnited  and  described, 
-by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  eighteen  plates,  with  descriptive  text 

In  the  use  which  English  classical  scholars  have  made  of  German  resources, 
two  stages  are  to  be  noticed.  In  the  firvt  place,  we  have  direct,  unaltered 
tiAD^lations,  e,  g.  Hie  Greek  granunars  of  ^tthiae,  Rost,  Thiersch,  the  Ro- 
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nan  History  of  Niebnlir,  Bockh's  Economy  of  Athens,  Miiller  on  tlie  Do» 
rians,  Hitter's  History  of  Philoeophyf  etc.,  and  secondly,  where  the  knowl- 
edge drawn  from  German  sources  is  worked  oyer  and  incorporated,  so  as  to 
result  in  the  production  of  works  more  or  less  independent    In  some  cases, 
the  multi&rious  materials  have  not  only  been  wisely  selected,  but  incorpo* 
rated  with  English  modes  of  thought  and  expression,  so  as  to  lose  their  for- 
eign air.    Independent  scholarship  and  sound  judgment  have  shaped  and 
transformed  the  entire  mass.    A  conspicuous  instance  of  this  is  the  Greek 
Lexicon  of  Liddell  and  Scott    We  may  name  as  another  instance  the  Clas- 
sical Dictionaries  of  Dr.  William  Smith.    I'hey  are  constructed  with  so  much 
judgment  and  learning,  and  come  out  in  a  form  so  attractive,  that  they  will 
probably  soon  displace  all  other  works  of  the  kind  in  the  language.    Dr. 
Smith  studied  some  time  in  Germany ;  subsequently  he  has  had  sevend  years' 
experience  as  a  writer,  and  a  teacher  of  the  classics.    He  is  now  the  classi- 
cal professor  in  the  new  Dissenting  College  in  St  John's  Wood  in  London. 
The  first  work  in  the  series  is  a  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Anti- 
quities in  one  volume,  8vo.,  with  500  wood-cuts.    The  second  edition  con- 
tains large  additions  and  many  improvements.    Prof.  George  Long  contrib- 
uted the  articles  relating  to  Roman  Law.    Dr.  S.  was  aided  by  seventeen 
writers,  some  of  them  eminent  in  particular  departments.    The  second  work 
in  the  series  is  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Rcmian  Biography  and  Mytho- 
logy, in  3  vols.,  8va,  8700  pages  in  all«    To  say  that  the  work  is  superior  to 
any  of  the  kind  in  the  language  is  not  saying  much,  for  all  previous  attempts 
were  very  meagre.    The  work  embraces  History,  not  only  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  but  of  the  Anatac  kingdoms,  down  to  A.  D.  1458 ;  Literature,  or  a 
full  account  of  the  lives  and  writings  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Authors,  in- 
cluding the  Byzantine ;  Ecclesiastical  writers,  lives  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
&thers;  Arts,  lives  of  painters,  sculptors  and  architects,  with  an  account  of 
their  principal  works,  so  fiir  as  known ;  and  Mythology.    Someof  theardcles 
are  of  considerable  length,  e.  g.  Euclid  32  pages,  Aristotle  52  pages,  Cicero 
74  columns,  Phidias  24  columns.    The  last  work  of  the  series,  now  in  the 
press,  is  a  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography,  or  rather  of  Ancient 
Geography,  not  excluding  Scriptural  Names.    It  will  include  an  account  of 
the  political  history  both  of  countries  and  cities,  the  history  of  the  more  im- 
portant public  buildings,  and  an  historical  adas,  containing,  in  many  cases, 
several  maps  of  the  same  country.    It  will  probably  be  published  during  the 
present  year.    An  abridgment  of  the  Dictionary  of  Antiqtiities  has  been  pub- 
lished in  16ma,  for  the  use  of  junior  pupils ;  also  an  Abridgment  of  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Biography  and  Mythology,  which  is  noticed  on  p.  447. 

The  following  is  the  series  of  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle's  Latin  Lexicons:  1.  A 
Copious  and  Critical  Latin-English  Lexicon,  founded  on  the  work  of  Dr. 
Freund,  50  shillings,  quarto ;  2.  English-Latin  and  Latin-English  Lexicon, 
86s.  6d.  8vo. ;  8.  Young  Scholar's  English-Latin  and  Latin-English  Lexicon, 
12s.  12mo.  bound;  4.  Diamond  Latin-English  Lexicon,  4s.  32mo.  bound. 

Dr.  Donaldson,  master  of  the  grammar  school  at  Bury  St  Edmunds,  has 
published  the  6th  edition  of  his  *«  Theatre  of  the  Greeks,"  aiid  the  second 
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•dkkm,  one  voL  8m  694  pagM,  of  the  "<  New  Cnlyhis,  or  ContrihotMiM  «>• 
wards  a  more  accurate  Knowledge  of  the  Greek  Language.'* 

Mr.  Barnes's  Commentaries  continue  to  have  an  undiminiahed  sale  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  stated  tbat  nearly  100,000  cojMes  of  ''  Cobbin's  edition  "  bave 
been  sold.  The  Isaiah  and  the  New  Testament,  in  1 2  yoIs^  are  scdd  for  ^i)a 
We  hope  that  the  sense  of  justice  and  honesty  on  die  American  side  of  die 
Atlantic  will  soon  be  strong  enough  to  lead  to  an  international  oopyri^ 
law» 

Germakt. 

As  the  ** paternal''  sovereigns  of  Germany  are  becoming  more  finnly 
aeated  on  their  thrones,  and  the  inconvenient  disturbances  of  1848,  are  sub- 
siding, the  number  of  political  books  and  pamphlets  is  diminishing,  while  the 
general  book  trade  is  increasing.  After  tbe  convulsive  efibrts  to  cofostnict 
political  systems,  the  Germans  are  retiring  to  the  abstract  realms,  where 
kings  and  ministers  will  allow  them  to  be  unmolested.  The  catalogue  of  the 
last  Leipaic  book-fair  contained  5023  works. 

The  last  annual  meeting  of  the  German  Oriental  Society  was  held  in  Ber« 
iin,  £rom  Sept  30th  to  Oct  4, 1850.  The  opening  address  by  Bdckh,  the 
president,  was  **  splendid  and  masterly."  Some  <^  the  high  functionaries 
were  present,  and  took  part  After  the  reading  of  the  annual  report  by 
Profl  Rodiger,  Humboldt  made  some  remarks  in  his  **  usual  instructive  and 
kind  manner."  The  Antigone  of  Sophocles  was  acted  before  the  Society, 
by  order  of  the  king.  The  number  of  members  present  was  358.  These 
are  interesting,  social,  as  well  as  literary  reiinions.  The  Germans  enter  into 
the  matter  with  the  whole  heart 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  the  Commentary  begun  by  Dr.  Hetmann 
Olahausen,  b  to  be  completed*  The  Epistles  to  the  Fhilippians,  to  Timothyi 
Titus,  and  Philemon,  have  been  explained  by  Licentiate  Augustus  Wiesia- 
ger,  in  a  volume  of  743  pages ;  and  the  £pistle  to  the  Uebrews,  in  a  volume 
of  496  pages,  by  the  well  known  professor  Ebrard  of  Erlangen,  some  time 
a  colleague  of  Olshausen.  The  Commentary  of  the  latter,  in  5  vols,  and 
two  parts,  is  in  tiie  process  of  translation,  in  Clark's  Theological  Library, 
Edinburgh.  The  translation  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  is  in  4  vols.,  Romans 
in  one  voL,  and  the  two  epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  in  one  vol.  Price  of  the 
BIX  volumes  is  about  fifteen  dollars. 

Among  the  most  entertaining  works  which  have  lately  appeared  is  Hagen<* 
bach's  *^  Lectures  on  the  Church  History  of  the  18th  and  19th  Centuries, 
viewed  from  the  position  of  Evangelical  Protestantism."  The  second  edition 
in  two  moderately  sized  octavos  was  published  in  1848, 1849.  The  first 
volume  contains  twenty-two  lectures,  the  second,  twenty.  The  view  is  d 
course  mostly  confined  to  Germany,  yet  some  interesting  sketches  are  given 
of  the  religious  history  of  England,  France,  Holland,  ete.  The  audior,  who 
is  a  German  Swiss,  and  since  the  death  of  De  Wette,  the  best  known  of  the 
theological  professors  in  the  university  of  Basil,  writes  in  a  lively  manner, 
with  considerable  power  of  imaginationi  with  a  happy  intenniiUttre  of  anao* 
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dotefl  and  1)iogmpliical  incidentB,  and,  as  fir  as  we  can  judge,  fHik  a  very 
oammendable  degree  of  fiurnesB  towards  the  different  ochoola  and  partiei. 
Certain  aspects  of  church  life,  e.  g.  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  History 
of  Missions,  etc.,  he  proposes  to  consider  in  a  separate  work. 

Dr.  Thenius  of  Dresden,  author  of  the  Commentary  on  iibe  Books  of  SaOH 
nel  and  Kings,  in  the  <*  Condensed  Exegetical  Manual  of  the  OM  Testa- 
ment," is  evidently  a  painstaking  and  thorou^  scholar,  fiuniliar  with  the 
stores  of  phUdogy,  deeply  interested  in  his  subject,  and  anxious  that  ihe 
reader  should  be  so  also.  But  the  c(»mnentaiy  hardly  meets  the  wants  of 
tiie  English  and  American  student  The  extreme  condensation,  Hie  crowd- 
ing together  of  textual,  verbal  and  grammatical  criticism  and  of  historical 
and  exegetical  remarks,  into  so  small  a  compass,  without  paragraphs,  and 
with  many  abbreviations,  disfigure  the  page  and  weary  and  perplex  the  rea- 
der. On  the  difficult  texts,  a  more  extended  commentary  is  needed.  We 
wish  also  to  have  the  author's  own  view  stated  more  distinctly,  unmixed  with 
the  specoUitions  of  others.  If  he  cannot  solve  a  problem,  let  hun  give  the 
best  light  which  he  has,  and  inform  us  precisely  where  the  difficulty  liea. 
Thenius,  too,  belongs  to  the  class  of  subjective  critics,  who  can  divide  a  book 
into  firagments,  and  determine  what  is  historical,  what  traditional,  etc.,  aa 
ihou^  he  had  been  recorder  to  Josiah,  or  one  of  Ezra's  assistants.  In  this 
dislocating  process,  we  have  litde  faith.  Still,  the  commentary  is  important 
to  the  practised  philologist  It  has  materials  which  a  skilftd  architect  could 
shape  into  a  goodly  edifice.    The  volume  on  the  Kings  was  published  in 

1849,  in  471  pages,  besides  an  appendix  of  45  pages,  descrilnng  Jerusalem 
and  the  temple,  as  they  were  before  the  captivity.  There  are  several  plates 
and  a  chronological  table. 

The  second  edition  of  Meyer's  Commentary  on  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  1849,  pp.  864,  is  <^  amended  and  enhirged."  The  author  speaks 
of  having  carefully  consulted  not  only  the  most  recent  commentaries  and 
monographs,  but  dT  having  thoroughly  reviewed  the  earlier  interpreters,  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  etc.  He  alludes  in  terms  of  high  commendation 
to  the  labors  of  Tischendorf  on  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  Several 
writers,  e.  g.  Rodatz,  Schenkel,  Balnger,  Goldhom,  IXihne,  Kniewel,  have 
lately  discussed  some  special  topics  in  this  epistle,  with  more  or  less  ability. 
The  excellencies  of  the  author  as  a  commentator,  exact  philological  knowl- 
edge, acuteness,  and  in  general  sound  judgment  in  marking  the  connections 
of  the  discourse,  apposite  historical  and  antiquarian  illustrations,  an  indepen* 
dent  use  of  other  commentators,  etc.,  are  conspicuous  in  t^  revised  labor. 
The  author  is  now  at  work  on  the  Apocalypse. 

Dr.  Liinemann's  Commentary  on  the  two  epistles  to  the  ThesHalonians, 

1850,  pp.  28S,  appears  to  be  thoroughly  elaborated.  ^The  commentatorB 
from  the  earliest  to  the  most  recent  times,  have  been  compared  with  inde^ 
pendent  care,  and  in  greater  number  than  was  possible  finr  my  predecessors, 
in  consequence  of  the  rich  treasures  of  the  university  library  here  at  Got- 
tingen."  Koch  has  lately  written  a  Commentary  on  thaFirst  Epistle.  Dr.L. 
concludes  that  the  first  epistle  was  written  at  the  beginning  of  Paul's  resi« 
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dene&in  Omnrtli,  A.  D.  68^  about  six  months  after  he  left  Maeedma;  aad 
the  locond  epistle  in  the  same  citj,  probablj  in  the  beginning  of  64.  Ae 
liennineness  of  the  epistles  is  successfblly  vindicated  agatast  Banr  aad  odben. 
The  price  of  this  Tolimie,  nnbovad,  is  about  60  cents;  that  of  Meyer  oa 
tfaa  first  epistle  to  the  CorinthiaDS,  90  cents. 

Dr.  R  Sder,  Berlin,  (1850,  pp.  196,)  has  pabBshed  a  Commentary  on  ihe 
**  episde  of  Jude,  the  brother  of  the  Lofd,  as  a  prophedo  warning  to  afl  be- 
Kefren  of  our  times  vho  woaM  be  ivatchfiiL'*  Stier  maitttains,  irith  Herder, 
Ifaat  the  epistle  was  not  written  by  an  apostle^  but  by  a  son  of  Mary,  and 
brother  of  oar  Lord.  It  was  very  probably  written  before  Ak  destruction 
af  Jemsalem.  Stier  sapposes  that  the  author  had  befove  his  eyes  both  of 
the  epistles  of  Peter,  which  accounts  for  the  resemblance  and  dtBliona. 
The  statements  in  regard  to  ]Michael,  the  body  of  Moses,  etc.,  v.  9,  Dr.  Stier 
supposes  were  drawn  frmn  the  Jewish  tradition,  either  oral  or  written,  jfrom 
which,  Fbul,  3  Tim.  8: 8,  appears  to  have  derived  the  names  of  the  Egyptian 
BM4i;icians.  The  Sprit  who  inspired  the  writers,  conld  separate  truth  from 
Able  in  these  traditions. 

The  first  port  of  the  second  volome  of  Hengstenberg^s  Commeniarv  fm 
tfie  Apocalypse,  Berlin,  1850,  pp.  405,  closes  witii  the  20th  chapter.  The 
second  part  wffl  contain  the  notes  on  the  two  concluding  chapters,  and  varioos 
introdnetory  matters.  We  shall  endeavor,  as  soon  as  we  receive  it,  te  give 
a  synopsis  of  the  writer's  views^ 

The  Enoyclopaedia  of  Clasrical  Antiquities,  conducted  iof  some  yean  by 
Dr.  itely,  is  now  under  the  charge  of  profesiors  Walts  and  Tenii^L  It 
eombines  the  results  of  a  great  amount  of  study,  and  is  full  of  interesting 
and  accurate  information.  The  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  William  Smitii  are 
kigely  mdebted  to  this  work.  The  two  last  ftscicuE,  the  127tih  and  128th, 
axtend  ftom  Trebia  to  Tullii.  The  whole  number  of  pi^es  pnblidM  is 
2240  octftvoy  at  about  20  Thaler. 

The  Bibfiotheca  Giaeca,  published  at  Gdha  by  Hennlngs,  was  eomttineed 
wider  the  e<Mtsv8hip  of  the  late  Frederic  Jacobs,  and  of  Bost^  the  Greek 
gvammarian  and  lexicographer.  Farts  of  this  edition  have  deservedly  had 
great  celebrity.  Some  of  the  editors,  e.  g*  Stallbaom,  Dissen,  Spitcnear^ 
Goetiing,  stand  in  tiie  fh>nt  nurik:  of  scholars.  Stallbanm,  the  editor  of  Rato^ 
has  just  publiehed  the  Uiird  edition  of  tike  Fhaedo,  '«mneh  iafxraved  and 
amended^"  being  the  2d  section  of  Td.  L  The  ten  or  elei«ii  voluaies  of 
Plato,  bound,  can  be  bought  in  Germany  for  ten  or  twdve  doDars.  W0»> 
^r,  the  editor  of  Sophocles,  has  just  published  Ihe  second  e(fition  of  tiie 
Trachiniae,  being  the  second  section  of  Vol.  U.  Prof.  Schneidewin  of  Got^ 
tingen,  has  published  the  second  fasciculus,  second  section,  second  edition 
ef  Pindar,  pp.  174-376.  The  first  section  contains  the  text  and  critical 
notes, — the  second,  the  commentary.    The  edition  was  begun  by  Dissen. 

A  valuable  History  of  Classical  Philology  (Geschichte  der  EJassiscfaen  Phi^ 
lologie  im  Alterthum)  is  publishing  by  Dr.  A.  Grtfenfaan,  teacher  in  tiie 
gymnasium  at  EisTcben.  Four  volumes  have  been  published,  the  last  in 
3H50.    The  First  F^rt  contains  the  history  of  philology  fnjos  the  eatMest 
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itotbeendofthefiyitttiioeQtiiiy;  tbe  8«eottdirlUeail)needieiu8liM7 
«f  lilie  phiMogy  of  ibe  Middle  Agee»  finom  tiie  l^egmniiig  «f  the  6tfi  ceotnvx 
to  Ike  inveatkn  «f  printing;  And  the  Third,  fion  Hhid  leat  ovoed^poch  te 
Ae  present  Hjm.  Tbe  firtt  four  yds.  ere  vMly  occupied  inth  the  first 
party  attd  diectuB  the  beginnuigB  cf  ^kSkAogf  amoxig  ihe  GteelcB,  ibe  hietory 
«f  philoiogj  fiom  ArislQtJe  lo  Aogosliis  Caeear,  and  from  Caeoar  to  the  ead 
«f  theltrarth  OBfitiiiy.  Under  the  apecial  histaiy  of  phaokgy,  Ae  Mtliar 
oonaiderB,  1,  Grammar,  embracing  dementB^  fonw,  ayiitef  rhetcnic,  lenoof^ 
raphj;  9, EzegeaSfaUegoricA learned, and pieetfeal;  8, CiMd^n,  textoidt 
Uglier^  asd  aestheJic ;  and  4,  Erwdkbn,  religion,  politio8,titeraliiirev  and  art 
A  great  excellence  of  the  book  is  tibe  citations  addueed  in  the  maigin  i« 
aopport  of  the  poriitiont  in  Hie  text  It  is  ^of  hiblic^Kaf^ucgl  infonnatkML 
The  finar  vds^  bewid  and  beantiAlly  printed,  coat  in  Geimany  about  $8. 

The  fifth  edition  of  Fteow's  Greek  Lexicon,  vmder  ihe  chavge  of  Sost, 
Pidm,  and  Kranwler,  IS  printed  as^M  the  ward  v4fm$,  IXinXkbQ  ocn^ 
prised  in  t)so  laige  qaarto  Tobnnes.  Xlie  lunth  edition  d  Kiihner^s  i^ 
mentaiy  Greek  Grnunmar,  inth  a  series  of  exercises  for  translailaon*  and  iSm 
seventh  editiaa  cf  his  Elementary  Lalin  Gian«nar,  wiA  exevcises  end  a 
meaUiVMy,  hxte  been  pnbliAed.  L.  ]>ddefleSn's  nev  Homeric  Gtossariian 
is  in  one  Telwne  of  274  pages.  The  nev  option  of  NiigeUbach's  Kotes  on 
the  Ittad,  wifh  Exenrsos,  ham  xeorived  some  improTements.  A  second  and 
enlarged  etfitienof  FraC  Hand's  Praclicafl  Mannei  for  exsercises  in  Latin 
Style,  has  appeared.  Fk£  Kurtz's  Dlicttonary  of  the  Latin  language  has 
been  panted  as  teas  the  word  Condictio,  in  aU  1024  pages.  XheiroKkof 
Fimmd,  op  to  ite  same  weid,  embraoes  918  pages. 

The  entire  voits  of  livy,  wider  the  editonhip  of  ^I^^Diam  Weissetribom, 
have  been  pablishedto  the  end  of  the  IM  book.  The  first  ^olome  of  the 
edition  by  Kadi  Hahn,  of  the  complete  norics  of  Tacitos,  embnaces  0»  An^ 
■dU  in  848  pages. 

The  most  inportaadi  perbaps  «f  Ae  German  llieofegical  joamab  js  4hf 
Xfaeologische  StndieQ  n.  Kriliken,.oondMted  l^  Fto6.  UUmann  end  (!«► 
brait  of  Heidelberg.  liispaUkhedqnaitei^l^PerdiesofHaHibmqgiani 
eoalsin1hiseouiitryaboBt$4perAnmim.  The  Jammiy  AnMber  lor  18<»]« 
eontrinstiiefidlovkig articles:  L  OnibB  Begaid  tobepaidtoM«^ties«» 
the  Chnrah,<by  Dr.  UUmann,— an  enlaigement  of  an  essay  commilMailed 
by  him  st  ameeting  of  the  Baden  clergy,  llay  80, 1850,  an  elaboigte  and 
temperate  <d]«nission  of  68  pages.  H.  The  Beladon  of  the  Morality  of. Glaa- 
rical  Anticpiity  to  the  Christian  Udocality,  iUnstrsAed  by  a  oomparatiTe  -^vie>v 
of  Ae  doekrine  of  Love  to  Enemies,  1^  G.  Schanbadi,  saperintendent  ait 
Meiningen.  The  topic  is  discussed,  in  62  pages,  ^dth  mnf  h  learning  and 
candor  and  in  nn  enunendy  Christian  spirit  The  general  conduskm  itk 
tint  the  doctrine  of  kwe  to  enemies  is,  in  Christianity,  firanded  on  principle 
it  is  nothing  accidental;  it  proceeds  necessarily  firam  tbe  tendency  of  the 
Christian  lift;  it  is  absohstely  inseparable  £am  the  nature  of  Clmtianiti^, 
In  4ieclamies  we  find  passagssapperendy  teaching  tlie  same  doctiine.  Bnt 
ifaeleiietoeBeaieBvhidithey  teni^  does  not  vestonfimdament^  prince* 
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pies;  it  u  not  a  lieartfelt,  paternal  lore.  TImj  lack  the  thoo^t,  <^fi»give, 
as  God  foTgiyes  tbee."  In  Sociates,  Plato  and  Antoniniu,  we  see  some  ap- 
proximation, but  no  resemblance  in  Aristotle  and  the  Stoics,  m.  Joluuiii 
Denk  and  his  litde  book  on  the  Law  of  God,  by  Heberle  of  Tubingen.  It 
is  an  elaborate  article  of  74  pages,  partly  biographical,  and  partly  an  analy- 
ais  of  the  book.  Denk  acquired  much  notoriety  in  the  16tli  century  by  hit 
freedom  in  thinking  and  acting,  often  in  opiposition  to  the  refoRners.  The 
essay  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  an  extended  history  of  those  times.  IV. 
On  tiie  Fragments  of  Pherecydes  [of  Syra^  contemporary  of  Thales  and 
teacher  of  Pythagoras]  in  the  Church  Fathers,  by  Pro£  J.  L.  Jaoobi  of  Ber- 
lin, v.  Examination  of  the  passage,  Rom.  8: 18—28,  witili  a  special  view 
to  Pra£  Zyro's  exposition  of  the  same,  by  Pastor  Bupprecht  of  Erbgdslein 
in  Bavaria.  YI.  Surrey  of  some  works  serving  to  make  known  the  religioas 
life  of  tbe  Middle  Ages,  b^  Pro£  Schmidt  of  Strasburg.  VII.  The  Affiio- 
lion  of  Joseph,  church  considerations,  by  Pastor  SLienlen  of  Colmar  in  Al- 
sace, a  spirited  discussion  of  some  of  tlie  great  practical  questions,  wladh  now 
agitate  Gennan  Christians. 

We  learn  that  the  venerable  geographer,  Dr.  Karl  Bitter,  is  sliH  eaonesAf 
engaged  in  his  great  woik.  He  is  said  to  be  the  life  of  the  meetings  of  iha 
Geogn^hical  Society,  though  he  will  be  aeventy-two  yean  of  age  in  August 
next,  fljs  views  are  carried  out  in  this  country  with  great  abilify  in  tfce  lee- 
tures  by  his  pupil,  Prof.  Arnold  Guyot  The  first  Part  of  VoL  XY.  ef 
Bitter's  geographical  work  has  been  published.  It  contains  a  genei^ 
Introduction  to  Palestme,  and  a  description  of  the  entire  system  of  liie  Jor- 
dan valley  with  the  Dead  Sea.  The  second  Part,  which  will  soon  be.  pob- 
lished,  will  embrace  the  country  east  of  tbe  Jordan.  It  will  be  only  of 
moderate  extent,  and  will  conclude  with  an  Index  to  vols.  XiV.  and  XY. 
YoL  XYI.  will  describe  the  western  slope  of  Palestine,  including  Jndea, 
Samaria,  Galilee  and  northern  Syria,  together  with  an  Index.  Bitter  «>> 
knowledges  his  obligations  to  the  unpublished  papers  of  Seetien,  who  trav- 
elled in  Palestine  in  the  years  1805-7,  to  the  communications  of  Sehults^ 
Prussian  consul  in  Jerusalem,  who  has  made  extensive  tours  in  Galilee,  and 
also  to  many  Ms.  notices,  letters,  etc.  of  the  author's  friends  and  correspon- 
dents. Prof.  Bitter  speaks  of  Dr.  Bobinson's  Besearches  as  constituting  an 
epoch  in  biblical  geography.  His  journey  is  distinguished  from  every  former 
one  **  by  combining  the  keenest  observation  of  topographical  and  loeal  rela- 
tions, with  much  preparatory  study,  especially  the  learned  study  of  the  Bibb 
and  philological  and  historical  criticism,  and  also  a  knowledge  of  ti&e  language 
of  the  country  on  the  part  of  the  younger  traveller,  Bev.  Eli  Smith,  a  mia- 
wmary  who  had"  resided  for  many  years  at  Beirdt,  and  beeome  thoroughly 
natunJixed."  Bitter,  also,  refers  to  the  ^'Boston  Missionary  HeFatd"  as 
containing  a  great  treasure  of  special  investigations  on  the  upper  Jordan 
region,  especially  in  respect  to  the  inhabitants.  It  is  graiiiying  to  notice  the 
many  references  to  and  quotations  from  the  Masionary  Herald,  the  investi- 
gations of  Lieut  Lynch,  and  tiie  papers  in  our  own  Journal  from  the  pent 
of  Dr.  BfQbiwMm,  Menn  Woloott,  ThonaoD,  Smiih,  De  Foc^ 
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OtHXB  CoUlfTAISB. 

Univerntiee  in  Holland,  1850.  Hie  nmnber  of  teachers  and  stadentB  was 
aafoDowB: 

Leyden,  seteachera,  4of  tfaeobgy,  297  rtndents. 

Utrecht,  26        •"  8         •«  842      «" 

Groningen,  22       •«  5         <*  226      « 

Amsteidain,  (Alhenaenm,)  15       u  i         u  135      u 

Hie  last  named  does  not  confer  degrees;  the  stndenti,  on  finishing  their 
oome,  take  their  degrees  at  Leyden  without  further  stady.  There  is  much 
to  regret  in  the  theological  teaching  of  die  nnivenities,  but  it  is  gratifying  to 
know,  tiist  the  department  of  biblical  hteratnre  in  all,  is  in  the  huids  of 
evangelical  men.  The  litenay  men  of  Hdland  seem  to  be  reposing  on  the 
fepotation  of  tiieir  predecessors.  The  treasures  of  the  Leyden  library  are 
strfTered  in  a  great  measure  to  fie  useless.  Of  her  living  sdiobrs,  Hamaker 
among  the  orientaUsts,  and  Bake  and  Peerlkamp,  among  the  dasncal  editors, 
are  oooasionally  heard  from. 

A  congress  of  delegates  of  the  literary  and  scientiile  societies  of  the  differ^ 
ent  provinces  of  France  was  held  at  the  Luxembourg  in  Paris  on  the  20th  of 
February,  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  public  libraries,  the  methods  by 
wfaidi  they  can  be  rendered  more  nsefiil,  the  state  of  the  coUectkms  of  fine 
arts,  antiquities,  etc.,  the  ways  in  which  a  more  eflfoctive  connection  may  be 
established  between  the  different  sodedes,  etc. 

We  regret  to  leam  that  the  Caunese  BepoHtory,  which  has  been  publtt^ 
lor  the  kwt  nineteen  years  at  Canton,  China,  was  to  be  disoontinned  at  the 
•  elose  of  1850.  It  has  shared  the  &te  of  some  other  excellent  periodical 
woiks,  of  eigoying  lavish  commendation  and  a  very  insufficient  patronage. 
As  a  storehouse  of  anthentic  infoimation  in  reqpect  to  the  vast  regions  of 
China,  Japan,  Corea,  etc,  its  value  can  hardly  be  overeslamated.  Wo  hope 
tiiat  the  managers  of  oar  public  libraries  will  hasten  to  obtain  possession  of 
aeoo^iletesetofthistikesaunis.  Application  may  be  made- to  the  publisher, 
&Welk  Williams,  of  Canton.  A  genenl  index  will  be  published  with  the 
last  number. 

The  two  German  travellers,  Brs.  Berth  and  Overweg,  who  are  atten^ 
ing  to  enter  Ae  interior  of  Africa  from  the  North,  had  reached,  Aug.  24, 
1650,  the  finrntiers  of  the  kingdom  of  Air,  or  Asben,  L  e.  about  20<^  SO'  N. 
ktandd^  2</£.  long.,apoint  never  before  reached  by  Europeans.  The 
adventurous  nussionaxy,  Livingston,  has  discovered  another  large  lake  north 
of  Ngami.  Mr.  Layund  was  about  to  explore,  when  last  heard  from,  the 
xinns  on  and  bdow  the  site  of  andent  Babylon.  A  subscription  is  making 
in  England  by  individuals,  in  order  to  defray  his  expenses.  Major  Herbert 
Bdwardet,  the  hero  ef  Upper  India,  has  brought  out  in  two  thick  volumes, 
a  narrative  of  hb  perilous  adventurea  and  hair-breadth  escapes,  during  the 
latavir.    TheyoeiitMn,tnaveK7gnphicandsoldifl»likafl^]e,BMichgeo» 
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MxBCSZXAHIXfl. 

Hdpi  for  tik€  Study  ofde  Sanskrit. 

The  foUowiDg  list  oontaina  Bameaf  themMe  neoeaniy  wockslortibofltHdj 
of  the  Sanskrit  language. 

WilwB.  flanikzitGiaBHnar,Sd«d.  LQodoa»lS47.  Frioeintinscoaii- 
ti7,perfaaii0,f4,5a 

Bopp.  ExJtJKkd  CrammatTV  der  Sanacrita  Sprache  in  htoerar  Fj—iij, 
«d  editiMk  Berlin,  1345.  Catakyue  piioe,  2  i-2  ith.  Wilaoa  aMadiei 
hfwwlf  aore  ta  the  airthod  of  the  natiye  Indian  gnanBuriani  Bopptraato 
the  fpbjeet  aeocuding  to  the  princqiles  of  his  Compaaative  Grasuaar.  Wil* 
■on'a  Gniamar  cantaint  a  «oiapendioiu  Syataxy  and  an  exidbition  of  the 
pecaliar  dialectic  iamm  of  the  Yddas. 

The  only  complete  dictionary  of  the  langaaga,  i«  tbat  of  WHaoiL  San- 
doit  and  Eq^iah  Dictionary,  2d  ed.    Calcutta,  1892.    Price  about  $S(M)0. 

The  xoati  «f  the  laagu^e  are  beit  exhibited  by  Weetergaard.  Badieea 
Uncoae  SanilEritae.  Bonn,  IMl.  8 1-^2  rtk  An  adoNraUe  irod^  whieb 
oootains  the  veiU  both  w^to  and  compound,  ivith  definition  and  illuatial^ 


The  roots  of  tbe  language  are  giren  also  by  Bopp.  CHcwaariam  ^ 
Berlin,  1847.  6  2-8  rth.  WitbcognateforiDsof  other  Indo-European  Ian- 
goagfifc  This  vntk  gn^  also  the  deriiatiTea  vhicb  ooeur  in  aovenl  San- 
dent  books, aa«s  to  fiann  aprelty  oomplela  and  satiafiMstory  lexiooa  §tx  the 
lis  &lloidng  woikai 

ladnldk^amaaiaL  Jfdbdnna'a  Babe  an  Indra'i  EkmeL  Beriini 
1624.    4rtL 

JUln«pm,««niAwaliis3lahffifaiimiiepisodi]S.  B«]in,18t8.  22^xlk, 

iJUnSfMafalBhiratLapisodium,  aded.    Berlin,  1882.   4nii. 
.  Bhagavad  GAIft.    fieUegelAndLanea.  2ded.    Bonn,184&    4x01. 

Hitapsflaii     SchlegeLandLaBwrn.    Bonn,  1881.   J»  rth. 

Urvaaa,  Fabula  CalidasL  ed.  Lenz.    Berlin,  1883.    4  rtL 

Bopp^  edition  of  the  lialals  aaoompanied  by  a  very  literal  Latin  tranda* 
tion,  and  9i£em  nettt;  it  Joans  na  intexesting  text-book  for  the  beginner. 

Hie  foUDtnog  TPTOck  roBtainf  a  laige  amount  of  Saaaksit  texts  at  a  veiy 
duap  rate ;  the  Leodoan  and  Grrammar  promised  in  the  Preface  bare  not 
yet  made  theb  appasannoa.  BohtUngk.  Bamkrifr-Chrestomadne.  Le^ps^ 
1845.    1  1-^  rtk 

WeaulgainnfBiyfeiv  of  the  nB06tiaqK«taatiroribs«n1lie  CWpanilbe 
Hnkd^gy  of  the  Ind&iEaiopean  langasges. 

Bopp.  Yergkichende  Gnunmatik.  Ptaial--^.  14  6-6rtib.  Itistoite 
anropirt«d  nm^  aaaunnr  by  the  piddicatkm  of  a  sixth  part;  die  fisat  par^ 
itiaasid,Jiaa.lieenaanelinia  ont  of  pxiot    The  five  bave  been  t 
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our  country  for  about  $13,00. 
Pott.    Etymologische  ForschniigeiL    lAttagpy  1886«    5  1-9  ttk 
Grimm.    Deataclie  Grammaitik.    Gottrngen.    17  1-4  rllk 
Grimm.    G««chichte  der  DevtKhen  S{iraoiie«    Lcipng,  1848.    •  M  rdi^ 
Cortiiii.    Tempora  und  Modi  im  Grieck  und  Lst    Boriin,  1848.    1  Ut 

rtib. 
ScUeicher.  Die  Spracben  Europa's,  in  syslematiflcber  Ueberacht  Bonn, 

1850.    1  1-2  rth. 

Helps  for  the  Stvdy  of  Arabic. 

PeCermann's  Arabic  Gnimmar,  Beriin,  1840,  gives  a  ISrt  of  axty  AiMe 
gramman,  lexicons  and  chrestomathies.  A  nnmber  have  been  published 
ance  that  time.  The  most  important  in  ti^e  list  are  tlie  grammar  of  Eipe* 
Bins,  Srd  edition,  Leyden,  1688 ;  subfleqnent  editions  of  the  same  bj  Albert 
fiehttkens;  TydMen's  Grammar,  Rostock,  1793*,  De  Sac/s  GraBmiairft 
Arabe,  2nd  edition,  1881,  two  Tolnmes,  nx  hmidred  large  octavo  pages  eadi^ 
eksely  printed;  Rosenmuller's  Institotiones,  Leipsic,  1818;  Oberleitner's 
Fundamenta  Tiingnae  Arab.,  Vienna,  1828 ;  and  Ewakfs  Ciitaeal  Graammtfy 
2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1831-33.  The  hut  named  is  a  learned  and  original  voilCy 
and  considers  tiie  language  in  connection  with  the  sister  dialects.  It  is,  bow* 
ever,  wholly  unfitted  for  the  beginner.  De  Sack's  grammar  is  the  store- 
bouse  from  whieh  most  of  the  later  gramiuunf  have  been  drawn.  Its  gfeat 
merilB  are  uniTenally  recognised.  Still,  from  its  large  siaoi  from  iti  being 
printed  in  a  solid  foftt^  so  that  the  more  important  parte  are  not  di^ingiUBb^ 
by  the  type,  etc.  it  does  not  answer  the  purposes  of  Ibe  young  scholar.  Ha 
would  only  become  confused  in  its  innense  details.  The  two  latest  graoH 
mars  which  bare  appeajPed  are  Caspari's  Grammadca  Anftnca,  in  Latin,  OMf 
▼olume,  Leipsic,  1848,  pp.  350,  and  Grammahre  Arabe,  in  French,  by  Ch» 
Scbier,  Leipsic,  1849,  pp.466.  '^Bolb  are  enentia&y  dependent  on  D* 
Saey  and  Ewald."  Yet  th^  are  usefidcompends,  and  may  be  recommended 
to  the  young  student  in  the  Arabic  language.  We  have  Bicbanisoiili  Gnon* 
maip,  which  10  no^  neaily  obMlete,  as  it  proceeded  on  a  tetafly  enroneooi 
^stem;  the  grammar ofMr.Lumsden  of  CUeutta,1fUcb  is iacCMaiplete,«ii 
unfitted  for  beginners;  andthePrwctkiaAralnoGranmareflXuMStti  8te#» 
art,  London,  1841,  pp.  802,  cftttflogne  priea  16  ahiflings^  trbidh  tnay  b9 
recommended,  as  ^  calculated  for  the  use  of  thoee,  who,  not  making  ibe 
study  of  languages  the  chief  pursuit  of  life,  learn  Arabic,  leas  for  the 
purpose  of  reading  the  many  valuable  books  which  it  contains,  than  fyt  its 
bearing  on  the  religion  and  law  of  the  Mohammedans,"  and  finr  other  praeti« 
cal  purposes. 

An  excellent  book  to  beginners  is  Locman*s  Fables,  with  notes  and  a 
glossary,  edited  by  Prof.  Rodiger,  2nd  edition,  1889,  75  cents.  There  are, 
also,  the  Aralnc  Chrestomathy  of  De  Saey,  a  thesaurus  of  materials,  2nd  edi- 
tion, 1827,  3  vols.,  63  francs;  Oberleitner's  Arabic  Chrestomathy,  2  vols., 
Vienna,  182JM,  7  rth.;  Fi^rtag's  Axabie  Chreatamatiiy,  Bonn,  one  voL, 
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1  rtk,  28  0gr.;  Kotegarten's  Anlne  Chiestonuithy,  ooOected  firam  MS&, 
witih  notes  and  a  lexicon,  Leipdc,  1828, 4  Thlr.,  and  many  cdien. 

We  have  tlie  Lexicon  of  Golins,  1  toI.  folio,  Leyden,  1658 ;  of  WiOmet, 
for  the  Koran,  the  Life  of  Hariri,  and  tbe  Ufe  of  Tunour,  Bottardam,  1784, 
quarto,  Tery  useful,  price  about  $8 ;  Freytag's  great  vork,  in  4  toIs.,  quarto, 
Halle,  1880-87,  catalogue  price,  aboat  $20 ;  and  an  Abridgment  of  tibe  fatft 
named,  for  the  use  of  beginners,  quarto,  Halle,  1836,  about  $6. 


HdpB  tn  ike  Study  of  the  Syriac  Language. 

The  Syriac  Grammars  are,  A.  T.  Hoffmann's,  HaOe,  quarto,  1827;  F. 
Uhlemann's  (Elementariehre  der  Syrischen  Sprache),  8yo^  Beriin,  1829; 
Bev.  George  Phillips's  Elements  of  Syriac  Grammar,  2d  ed^  8Ta,  LondoD, 
1845,  pp.  208,  catalogue  price,  $8,  containing  lessons  for  exercise,  analysiii 
etc  As  reading  books,  may  be  named  the  Syriac  New  Testament  of  Lena- 
den  and  Schaaf,  Leyden,  171 7,  and  the  Syriac  Chrestomathy,  witik  a  gkasaiy 
and  grammatical  tables,  by  Praf  Bodiger,  Halle,  1888.  Schaaf  pablished  a 
Syriac  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  Leyden,  1717.  Dr.  Bemsfcetn  of 
Breslao,  is  now  engaged  in  preparing  a  complete  Lexicoa  of  the  Syriac 
language,  partly  firom  MSS.  sources. 


Errata. — A  few  enata  in  the  present  and  last  Nos.  of  tiiis  work,  es- 
caped the  rigilanoe  of  the  prood^reader,  owing  in  part  to  the  drcnmstaneea 
in  which  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  and  ti&e  American  Biblical  Bepository  were 
united.  Page  105, 1. 1 8,  for  causes  r.  cause  ;  108,  last  1.,  for  dirine  r.  dwene  ; 
109, 10,  and  11,  for  which  r.  whom;  119, 1. 1,  put  a  cbkm  instead  of  a  period 
before  Aristotle;  121,  L  S3,  for  then  r.  (heir;  126, 1.  5,  for  Telesos  r.  Tele- 
mos;  180,  L  8,  for  Cloyn^  r.  Cloyne;  188,  L  SB,  for  producing  T.perdwing; 
211,  L  1,  for  atom  r.  cclor;  887,  for  Mf^ov  r.  SivSifa ;  847,  L  29,  for  tJiree  r. 
^lere;  848,  L  82,  for  solid  r.  vaM;  849, 1.  2,  for  autonomy  r.  antinomy;  851, 
L  10,  for  a^oid  r.  a  void;  859,  L  28, for  perduces  r. perdures;  860,  L  11  and 
19,  ditto;  862,  L  4,  for  soul  r.  sense;  do.  1.  26  and  27,  for  our  r.  on«  four 
times;  864,  L  84,  for  suiting  r. meelmg;  865, 1. 82,  for  proportions  r.firopo- 
Mans;  870, 1. 89, for  ftsih^  r.  /m^^;  871,  L  6,  for  architeotoial  r.  arekiioe' 
tonal;  da  1. 80,  for  which  r.  uih^;  876,  L  8,  for  in  r.  ik 
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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  ARRANGEMENTS  IN  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  MINB, 
FOB  A  FUTURE  JUDGMENT  AND  RETRIBUTION. 

By  George  B.  Cheever,  D.  D.,  New  York. 

Ik  tracing  tbe  materials  and  agencies  in  the  hnman  mind  for  a 
fokire  judgment  and  retribution,  we  find,  next  after  Remembrance, 
the  artide  and  operation  of  Remorse.  We  are  first  to  find  the  law, 
under  which  this  operation  of  a  guiltj  nature  acts.  And  this  is  one 
of  the  plainest,  best  developed,  and  most  unquestionable  of  the  facts 
and  laws  of  our  being.    It  is  the  faculty  and  law  of  Conscience. 

There  is  within  the  soul  a  silent,  invisible,  but  ever  present  witness 
of  all  thoughts,  feelings,  words,  and  actions.  This  witness  is  named 
in  our  language,  Conscience.  The  first  and  literal  meaning  of  the 
Greek  word,  avpetihiatgj  is  a  knowing  Hfith  on^s  self,  a  consciousness. 
This  is  also  the  etymological,  elemental  meaning  of  our  English  word 
conscience,  con-^eieneey  knowing  vnth.  Add  to  this  the  idea  of  the 
discernment  and  judging  of  right  and  wrong,  with  the  approval  or 
disapproval  of  the  same,  and  we  shall  have  the  full  definition  of  the 
fiRcnl^  of  Conscience.  It  is  a  word  perhaps  to  be  found  in  all  lan- 
guages, and  it  has  the  same  meaning,  all  the  world  over. 

The  conscience  is  sometimes  called  our  Moral  Sense,  that  is,  an 
inward  sense  of  moral  qualities  and  actions,  a  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  answering  to  our  outward  senses  $  and  as  these  distinguish 
the  qualities  of  extenial  objects,  distinguishing  in  like  manner  the 
qualities  of  moral  objects^  or  the  difierence  between  moral  qualities. 
Ckmsdence  is  the  jud^ent  of  the  mind  in  regard  to  all  the  acts  atid 
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moTements  of  our  being.  Sometimes  it  is  so  slight  as  not  to  be  no- 
ticed, being  merely  a  consdousne^,  general  and  indefinite,  that  does 
not  take  shape  in  a  particular  judgment. 

There  are  five  grand  points,  in  reference  to  which  we  shall  con* 
sidor  this  faculty :  1.  As  universal  in  its  existence ;  2.  UnceasiDg  in 
its  action;  3.  Retrospective  in  its  operations;  4.  As  affected  by 
habit^  and  susceptible  of  perversion ;  5.  As  eternal  in  its  power. 

f^irst  then,  this  faculty  of  conscience  is  a  universal  possession  of 
mankind.  It  is  doubtless  a  part  of  our  essential  being  as  made  in 
the  image  of  Qod.  The  sense  of  right  and  wrong  in  ourselves,  and 
the  judgment  of  right  and  wrong  in  others  is  an  experience  and  a 
process  familiar,  in  some  degree,  to  every  man.  The  development, 
education,  and  action  of  this  faculty  are  determined  very  much  by 
men's  circumstances ;  and  it  is  a  faculty  which  acts  according  to  the 
degree  of  light  that  has  been  enjoyed  in  regard  to  duty.  But  in  some 
degree  the  possession  and  action  of  conscience  are  to  be  distinguished 
everywhere,  and  the  faculty  is  as  surely  a  part  of  every  man's  being 
as  the  faculty  of  memory,  or  the  power  of  reason. 

We  inquire,  to  make  this  plainer,  What  would  be  the  condition  of 
the  world  without  this  faculty  of  conscience  as  a  part  of  the  human 
constitution  ?  Conceive,  if  we  can,  of  a  man,  an  intelligent  being, 
actually  without  a  conscience.  All  sense  of  the  difference  between 
good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  would  disappear  from  such  a  man's 
experience*  Ck)nvenience  and  pleasure,  self-enjoyment,  present  and 
to  come,  would  be  his  only  law.  Utility  would  be  his  guide,  and 
whatever  was  pleasurable  would  be  regarded  as  useful,  and  the  high- 
est utility  would  be  the  production  of  pleasure  for  himself.  All  re* 
gard  to  God  would  cease,  and  all  regard  to  man,  save  that  of  prudence 
in  watching  for  his  own  interests,  which  would  always,  in  his  estima* 
tion,  be  above  those  of  all  other  men  in  importance. 

There  would  also  be  no  scmse  of  guilt  or  crime  in  others,  no  con- 
demnation passed  upon  others,  except  merely  as  a  matter  of  utility 
or  profit  The  condemnation  which  we  pass  on  others  arises  solely 
from  the  same  constitution  of  our  being  which  produces  the  conscious- 
ness of  guilt  in  ourselves,  the  displeasure  of  our  own  moral  sense  at 
our  own  conduct  If  this  introspective  conscience  did  not  exist,  there 
would  be  no  cii^cumspective  consdenee,  no  such  thing  as  a  moral 
sense  or  judgment  of  the  qualities  of  other  men's  actions.  The  same 
act  of  our  moral  being  which  justifies  or  condemns  another,  and  ren- 
ders the  character  of  our  neighbor  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  us  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  is  the  power  that  acts  upon  oonelves ;  it  is  the 
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fiame  power.    It  would  not  act  upon  othen,  if  it  did  not  act  upon 
ourselves. 

Without  this  faculty,  there  would  be,  in  morals,  no  distinction  of 
colors*  As  to  a  blind  man,  white,  black,  red,  green,  or  blue,  all  are 
the  same ;  so  in  a  moral  sense,  without  the  faculty  of  conscience, 
would  be  all  the  qualities  of  actions  to  the  souL  As  to  one  who  had 
lost  the  sense  of  taste,  it  were  a  matter  of  indifference  what  element 
his  food  were  composed  of,  since  wood,  iron,  stones,  fruit,  meat,  bread, 
vegetables,  all  would  be  the  same,  so  would  it  be  to  one  who  has  lost 
the  faculty  of  conscience  with  the  moral  character  and  qualities  of  all 
feeling,  thought  and  action.  The  sun  strikes  upon  all  objects,  and 
the  reflection  of  his  rays  produces  the  variety  of  nature ;  but  there  is 
no  perception  of  such  variety  by  a  blind  man ;  just  so,  the  moral  sun 
shines  upon  all  qualities,  and  is  reflected  back,  but  there  is  no  percep- 
tion of  this  by  a  being  without  a  conscience.  There  would  be,  in 
such  a  case,  no  response  to  God's  Word,  no  sense  of  obligation. 
There  would  be  merely  the  sense  of  profit  There  would  be  no  grati- 
tude. Favors  received  would  be  absorbed  as  a  dry  soil  absorbs  the 
rain,  or  as  a  tree  receives  nourishment  from  earth,  air,  and  the  ele- 
ments ;  but  there  would  be  no  return,  no  feeling  of  love,  no  sense  of 
obligation.  Parental  kindness  would  beget  no  afiection  but  that 
founded  on  self-interest ;  so  far  as  a  parent  could  be  useful,  so  far  he 
would  be  cherished,  cared  for,  cultivated,  but  no  farther.  Just  so  it 
would  be  in  regard  to  God.  The  idea  of  Deity  itself,  of  the  Creator, 
Benefactor,  Judge,  of  the  All-merciful,  All-wise,  just  God,  would  be 
merely  the  idea  of  a  vast  utility ;  or,  as  self  would  be  predominant 
and  absorbing,  the  idea  of  an  enemy,  the  idea  of  a  being  too  vast  to 
be  controlled  and  used  for  selfish  purposes,  and  therefore  opposed  to 
self-interest  and  an  enemy.  Take  away  conscience,  and  leave  only 
utility,  and  you  make  every  man,  in  his  own  view,  God,  every  man 
to  himself  the  centre  of  the  universe.  And  that  too  without  any  sense 
of  guilt,  that  too  with  the  blind,  straightforward,  unchecked,  unceasing, 
unrelenting  instinct  of  selfishness,  which,  whatever  stood  in  its  way, 
be  it  man  or  beast,  God  or  nature,  would  sacrifice  and  tread  down  alL 
If  the  world  were  filled  with  such  beings,  the  world  would  be  a  hell, 
without  hell's  sense  of  sin ;  a  chaos  of  conflict,  where  the  strife,  if  it 
went  on,  would  depopulate  the  globe,  and  where  the  only  stop  to  it 
would  be  the  universal  ^experience  of  its  misery,  and  the  mutual 
agreement  of  restraint  and  check  as  a  matter  of  sheer  utility,  expe- 
diency and  necessity.  Such  would  man  be,  such  would  the  world  bei 
without  conscience.    But  conscience  is  universal 
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It  is  as  nniTersal  as  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong.  There  is  a 
conscience  of  good  and  evil  in  mankind,  with  reference  to  those  ideas, 
and  because  those  ideas  are  necessaiy  results  of  the  activitj  of  the 
human  reason.  The  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  truth  and  falsehood, 
are  ultimate  facts  and  fixtures  of  the  mind,  or  creations  of  the  pare 
reason,  as  necessarily  and  unalterablj  as  the  pure  truths  of  geometiy. 
Truth,  for  example,  is  regarded  as  right,  not  with  reference  to  any 
standard  of  utility,  but  as  an  instant,  inevitable,  immutable  affirm- 
ation of  the  mind.  Truth  is  right,  and  is  commanded  of  conscience, 
not  because  it  is  useful,  for  the  affirmation  is  instant  and  universal, 
without  reference  to,  or  waiting  for,  that  inquiry;  and  falsehood  is 
wrong,  not  because  it  is  injurious,  but  because,  in  itself  and  from 
eternity,  there  is  this  difference  of  quality,  and  the  human  reason  is 
so  constituted  of  Grod  in  his  image,  that  it  makes  the  affirmation  in- 
stantly, and  cannot  help  it.  The  truths  of  geometry  are  right,  are 
absolute  truths,  not  because  they  are  good  to  build  houses  by,  or  to 
make  calculations  upon,  but  because  they  are  realities  of  nature,  as 
constituted  of  God.  So  it  is  with  moral  principles,  holiness,  justice, 
truth,  which  are  right,  not  because  they  are  expedient,  but  expedient 
because  they  are  right  A  thing  is  not  morally  good  because  it  is 
useful,  but  useful  because  it  is  good.  The  mind  never,  naturally,  and 
without  sophistry,  confounds  or  introverts  these  positions.  A  thing 
that  is  right,  must  be  useful  because  it  is  right ;  and  the  reason  why 
it  is  right,  the  ultimate  reason,  is  not  because  it  is  useful,  but  because 
it  is  accordant,  either  directly,  or  by  deduction  of  principles,  with  the 
attributes  of  God. 

Hence  the  truth,  stated  by  Coleridge,  better  perhaps  than  by  any 
other  writer,  that  he  who  fulfils  the  conditions  required  by  conscience, 
takes  the  surest  way  of  answering  the  purposes  of  Prudence.  Con- 
science put  first,  and  obeyed,  may  bring  him  into  harmony  with  Grod ; 
prudence  consulted,  may  not,  for  his  prudence  may  be  founded  upon 
selfishness,  may,  in  fact,  be  nothing  but  selfishness  —  and  compared 
with  a  pure  conscience,  may  be  opposed  to  it  and  to  God.  For  man 
is  a  short-sighted  being,  and  God  has  given  him  principles  to  act 
upon,  by  which  his  axioms  of  prudence  must  be  tested.  He  can  see 
and  understand  the  principles,  even  when  he  cannot  see  the  conse- 
quences, or  can  foresee  them  but  a  very  Httle  way,  and  overlook  but 
a  very  little  of  their  extent  and  variety.  Principles  are  for  him,  aa 
Coleridge  has  beautifully  said,  Prudence  in  short-hand  or  cipker, 
because  '^  the  distinct  foresight  of  consequences  belongs  exclusively 
to  that  Infinite  Wisdom  which  is  one  with  that  Almighty  WiU  on 
which  all  consequences  depend." 
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Hence  Coleridge  says,  in  the  fourth  Essay  of  the  second  part  of 
his  Friend  —  and  it  is  a  passage  as  true  and  admirable  as  it  is  mas- 
terly —  ^^  A  pure  conscience,  that  inward  something,  that  ^eos  otx«ib^, 
-which,  being  absolutely  unique,  no  man  can  dsfcribe,  because  every 
man  is  bound  to  knaw,  and  even  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  is  held  to  be 
a  person  no  longer  than  he  may  be  supposed  to  know  it.  The  con- 
science, I  say,  bears  the  same  relation  to  God  as  an  accurate  time- 
piece bears  to  the  sun.  The  time-piece  merely  indicates  the  relative 
path  of  the  sun,  yet  we  can  regula,te  our  plans  and  proceedings 
by  it  with  the  same  confidence,  as  if  it  was  itself  the  efficient  cause 
of  light,  heat,  and  the  revolving  seasons ;  on  the  self-evident  axiom 
that  in  whatever  sense  two  things  are  both  equal  to  a  third  thing, 
they  are  in  the  same  sense  equal  to  one  another.  Cunning  is  circuit- 
ous folly.  In  plain  English,  to  act  the  knave,  is  but  a  roundabout 
way  of  playing  the  fool ;  and  the  man  who  will  not  permit  himself 
to  call  an  action  by  its  proper  name,  without  a  previous  calculation 
of  all  its  probable  consequences,  may  indeed  be  only  a  coxcomb,  who 
is  looking  at  his  fingers  through  an  opera-glass ;  but  he  runs  no  small 
risk  of  becoming  a  knave.  The  chances  are  against  him.  Though 
he  should  begin  by  calculating  the  consequences  with  regard  to  others, 
yet  by  the  mere  habit  of  never  contemplating  an  action  in  its  own 
proportions  and  immediate  relations  to  his  moral  being,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  but  that  he  must  end  in  selfishness ;  for  the  tou  and  the  thkt 
will  stand  on  different  occasions  for  a  thousand  different  persons, 
while  the  I  is  one  only,  and  recurs  in  every  calculation.  Or 
grant  that  the  principle  of  expediency  should  prompt  to  the  same 
outward  detdf  as  are  commanded  by  the  law  of  reason,  yet  the  doer 
himself  is  debased." 

Right  and  wrong  spring  from  Crod's  existence,  and  cannot  be  con« 
eeived  as  having  any  being  apart  from  God,  right  being  what  God  is, 
wrong  what  God  is  not ;  hence  we  must  refer,  and  by  the  command 
and  operation  of  conscience  do  inevitably  refer  to  what  Grod  is,  and 
to  the  principles  drawn  from  his  own  attributes,  which  he  has  given 
us  for  our  guidance.  Right  and  wrong  are  not  such  because  God 
makes  or  wills  them  such,  but  because  right  is  from  eternity  right, 
and  all  that  coincides  not  with  God*s  essence,  is  wrong.  This  dis- 
tinction, eternal  and  essential,  is  affirmed  by  the  human  reason,  which, 
in  God's  image,  develops  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  truth  and 
falsehood,  duty,  responsibility,  essential  and  eternal  morality ;  and 
conscience  acts  with  reference  to  all  those  realities,  and  is  as  univer- 
sal as  all  these  ideas.  .  There  is  no  nation,  nor  race  of  beings,  that 
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ever  oonfotmded  troth  and  fiilsehood,  as  to  the  obligatioii  of  one, 
and  the  infamy  of  the  other. 

Now,  if  conscience  acts  Tividlj  and  powerfnllj  in  this  world,  in 
reference  to  these  ideas  and  realities,  much  more  most  it  in  the  eter- 
nal world,  when  these  ideas  and  realities  will  be  seen  as  thej  are, 
without  any  disguise,  sophistry,  veil,  fog,  or  obscurity.  There  the 
divine  attributes  will  appear,  and  the  soul  will  know ;  will  see  and 
know  their  application  to  the  paths  of  this  world,  and  the  applicadon 
of  the  principles  given  forth  &om  them  for  man's  guidance,  and  af- 
firmed by  his  reason.  It  will  not  be  with  reference  to  men's  per- 
verted or  blinded  habits,  and  conceptions  of  right  or  wrong,  that 
conscience  will  act,  but  with  reference  to  the  realities,  and  to  the 
measure  and  demonstration  of  right  and  wrong  in  what  God  himself 
is.  All  the  ideas  of  truth  and  duty  here  developed,  in  regard  to 
which  conscience  acts,  will  be  developed  and  illustrated  in  the  light 
of  God's  attributes  as  they  are,  with  an  intensity  and  power  of  bright- 
ness, of  which  we  now  hardly  form  a  conception.  Conscience  in  it- 
self can  even  now  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven ;  how 
much  more  in  that  world  where  moral  distinctions  will  be  as  clearly 
and  as  piercingly  seen  and  felt,  as  the  existence  of  the  Deity. 

Now,  the  final  cause  of  this  faculty,  the  final  purpose  for  which  it 
was  so  constituted  in  the  human  mind,  may  certainly  to  a  great  degree 
be  determined  by  the  manner  of  its  operation.  It  was  not  merely  as  a 
guide  to  human  conduct  that  it  was  given ;  for  a  great  part  of  its 
operations  are  afler-thoughts,  looking  to  a  judgment  to  come ;  and 
it  is  with  reference  to  that  judgment,  that  its  action  is  most  poweriiiL 
Nay,  without  the  prediction  and  presumed  certainty  of  that  judg- 
ment, conscience  would  be  comparatively  lifeless  and  powerless; 
powerless  as  a  guide,  lifeless  as  an  avenger.  Conscience  has  not 
merely  the  operation  of  a  time-piece  for  man's  life,  or  a  barometer 
to  tell  him  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  warn  him  what  to  do ;  but 
it  has  within  itself  an  arrangement,  a  power,  by  which  the  storm 
itself  is  evoked,  if  the  pilot  do  not  mind  the  warnings,  and  a  retri- 
bution is  inflicted  for  what  he  has  done.  Hence  a  great  conclusion  as 
to  the  universal  office  of  conscience  in  the  ftiture  world. 

In  the  second  place,  the  action  of  Conscience  is  unceasing.  With 
most  men  Conscience  seems  to  be  asleep,  bat  it  is  not  All  our  fac- 
ulties acquire  by  use,  a  surprising  facility  and  rapidity  of  operation. 
The  will,  for  example,  is  so  minate  and  rapid  in  its  movements,  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  trace  them.  The  Divine  Omniscience  alone  can 
note  them.    There  is  a  separate  movement  of  the  will,  a  distinet  and 
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separate  voUtioD,  with  ereiy  moTcment  of  the  haod^  die  foot,  the  eje^ 
the  bodj ;  but  the  movements  which  we  do  not  notice,  compared  to 
those  which  we  do,  are  perhaps  as  a  million  to  one.  Philosophers 
have  entered  into  a  curious  investigation  and  analysis  of  this  matter* 
Dugald  Stewart  has  observed,  that  in  the  most  rapid  reading  of  a 
book  to  one's  self,  there  is  a  distinct  volition  for  every  word,  every 
syllable,  though  it  may  seem  sometimes  that  the  mind  gathers 
np  the  page  almost  with  a  single  glance  of  the  eye.  Thus  the  play 
of  the  will  is  habitual,  imperceptible,  yet  none  the  less  actual,  and 
made  up  of  distinct  intervals.  So  it  must  be  with  the  conscience. 
There  is  a  judgment  of  the  conscience  upon  everything.  It  may  be 
so  rapid,  so  transitory,  swifter  than  the  lightning,  so  brief  as  the  most 
evanescent,  imperceptible  shade  of  thought,  that  it  is  not  distinctiy 
noticed,  and  cannot  be,  except  by  some  supernatural  arrest  of  the 
being  fixing  i^'  on  the  last  momentary  act  or  interval ;  but  it  exists, 
as  truly  as  the  will  exists,  although  its  separate  movements  may  not 
be  noticed. 

A  wheel  composed  of  a  great  many  spokes  may  go  round  with 
such  rapidity,  that  to  the  eye  it  shall  appear  to  be  a  solid  mass,  like  a 
millstone ;  nay,  it  may  go  round  with  such  incredible  swiftness,  that 
the  possibility  of  detecting  the  motion  by  the  eye  shall  be  lost,  it  shall 
seem  to  be  perfectly  still ;  and  yet  every  one  of  its  revolutions  is  dis* 
tinctly  made,  in  a  distinct  interval  of  time,  and  may  be  numbered* 
So  it  is  with  the  conscience.  It  may  seem  asleep,  but  this  may  be 
only  because  its  acts  are  so  rapid,  so  brief,  so  innumerable,  that  they 
are  not  noticed.  It  may  seem  asleep,  yet  there  must  be  a  judgment 
of  the  conscience  upon  everything,  even  every  idle  word.  We  may 
not  trace  it,  but  Giod  may.  And  our  habit  of  neglect  of  the  monitions 
of  conscience,  producing  insensibility  to  its  operation  is  no  excuse  for 
sin  committed  without  apparent  reproach,  or  remorse,  or  restraint 
from  oar  own  being ;  inasmuch  as  we  have  formed  the  habit  volun- 
tarily, and  should  not  have  done  it,  had  we  lived  habitually  as  under 
Grod's  inspection,  in  God's  sight,  with  a  perpetual  regard  to  God's  ap- 
probation. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the  more  a  man's  conscience  is  unheeded 
now,  the  more  a  man  puts  in  reserve  to  be  heeded  hereafter.  The 
greater  the  number  of  the  revolutions  of  this  wheel  within  our  souls 
unnoticed  now,  the  greater  the  number  to  be  counted  hereafter.*  A 
man  of  insensibility,  a  man  of  a  hardened  conscience,  is  so  far  from 
being  secured  against  the  operations  of  conscience,  that  he  is  only 
accumulating  work  for  himself  to  do  by  and  by.    He  is  like  a  man 
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falling  in  debt,  who  strives  to  keep  off  the  sense  of  his  liabilities,  hj 
keeping  no  account  current,  but  going  on  in  his  business  just  as  if  he 
were  every  day  starting  fair  with  an  unincumbered  capital.  Every 
unrecorded  debt  is  a  step  to  his  ruin.  It  is  a  weight  upon  his  for- 
tunes, that,  so  far  from  being  lighter  because  it  is  not  now  felt,  is 
gro\f  ing  heavier  every  day  that  it  is  unnoticed.  By  and  by,  the 
crash  will  be  inevitable,  and  overwhelming. 

These  silent,  unheeded  movements  of  the  conscience  are  every  one 
of  them  witnesses  for  man's  guilt,  and  securities  of  God's  justice. 
They  are  God's  vouchers  for  so  much  truth,  so  much  remonstrance, 
delivered  to  the  soul,  so  much  instruction  and  light  and  mercy,  abused 
and  wasted.  They  are  God's  vouchers,  and  must  be  produced.  Their 
inspection  will  be  requisite,  to  see  both  Grod's  justice,  and  mercy,  and 
the  man's  guilt.  The  man  must  feel  that  guilt  himself;  so,  by  and 
by,  he  is  to  travel  over  the  ground  of  his  past  experiences,  and  ex- 
amine them  as  it  were  at  leisure ;  he  is  to  lo<^  at  his  past  self,  step 
by  step ;  he  is  to  judge  calmly  and  slowly,  what  he  acted  rapidly, 
heedlessly,  insensibly,  while  conscience  judged  as  swiftly  as  could 
keep  pace  with  his  actions,  but  so  swiflly  that  he  then  disregarded 
its  judgments.  Gt>d  shall  take  him,  as  it  were,  and  stand  with  him 
at  the  wheel  in  its  revolutions,  and  it  shall  be  stopped  for  his  delibe- 
rate view,  and  he  shall  see  what  it  was,  what  he  himself  was,  what 
he  was  doing,  what  feeling,  what  in  character,  in  habit,  in  relation  to 
himself,  and  in  relation  to  God.  He  shall  see  how  much  conscience 
did  for  him,  how  much  he  did  against  conscience. 

This  we  conceive  must  be  a  part  of  the  process  of  judgment  Thus 
much  is  necessarily  included  in  the  Saviour's  declaration,  that  for 
every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give  account  thereof 
in  the  day  of  judgment  The  man  shall  tell  how  it  was  uttered,  when, 
where,  in  what  state  of  mind,  how  occupied,  for  what  purpose,  with 
what  motives,  with  how  much  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  after  how 
long  acquaintance  with  God  and  duty,  after  what  providential  inter- 
positions, what  manifestations  of  truth,  what  efforts  of  Grod's  Spirit 

Thus,  in  the  third  place,  conscience  is  not  merely  introspective^ 
but  retrospective  in  its  operations.  It  is  not  only  a  knowing  with, 
but  a  knowing  back,  not  merely  a  witness  at  the  moment,  hot  long 
after.  A  man  may  dream,  because  conscience  does  not  trouble  him 
now,  that  there  shall  be  no  retrospective  action  hereafter,  or  may 
dream  that  every  step  he  travels  from  the  date  and  the  scene  of  hia 
sins,  conscience  will  be  weaker,  and  he  more  secure  from  its  power. 
But  it  is  never  so,  and  sometimes  the  very  contrary  seems  to  be  the 
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case.  Sometimes  the  longer  a  man's  insensibility  as  to  bis  course  of 
sin  continues,  and  the  more  effectual  its  concealment,  the  more  terri- 
ble is  the  power  of  conscience  at  the  last  So  that  at  the  judgment 
this  retrospectiye  power  of  conscience  will  be  greater  than  it  was  at 
the  moment  of  the  commission  of  sin ;  greater  the  longer  the  interval 
of  time  and  forgetfulness  that  has  elapsed.  Sometimes  the  i^ultj  of  . 
conscience  does  this  work  of  retrospection  and  conviction  nowy  with 
an  appalling  power.  The  whole  being  is  arrested,  petrified,  as  it 
were,  in  a  single  attitude  of  crime,  projected  beyond  itself,  and  brought 
to  gaze  upon  itself,  to  judge  and  condemn  itself,  with  a  power  of  self- 
anguish,  self-retribution,  self-misery,  that,  if  it  were  exercised  upom 
others,  would  be  deemed  a  stem  and  awful  vengeance ;  but  no  man 
accuses  it  of  cruelty,  no  man  accuses  himself  or  God  of  injustice , 
when  writhing  under  the  agony  of  a  wrathful  conscience.  And  the 
reason  why  this  retrospective  work  of  conscience  in  some  great  things, 
some  great  crimes,  is  wrought  with  a  power  so  immeasurably  greater 
than  in  the  ordinary  instances  of  its  exercise,  so  that  it  seems  to  rouse 
up  as  a  new  creation  of  the  mind,  a  new  faculty  before  unheard  of, 
is  not  merely  because  of  the  so  much  greater  heinousness  and  glare 
of  guilt  in  some  crimes  than  in  others,  though  that  is  a  great  thing, 
but  also  because  of  the  deliberation  with  which  such  crimes  are 
generally  committed.  A  man  comes  to  the  act,  fighting  against  con- 
science all  the  way.  A  man  revolves  it  in  his  thoughts,  plans  its  exe- 
cution, prepares  for  it,  forecasts  the  result,  provides  for  after  action, 
advances  to  it  circumspectly,  with  full  time  to  deliberate,  and  con- 
science keeps  pace  with  him  all  the  way.  So,  when  it  is  done,  the 
whole  power  of  conscience  falls  back  upon  him,  in  the  weight  and 
avengement  of  all  previous  outrage  and  resistance,  all  stifiing  and 
searing,  all  disregard  of  inward  and  external  voices,  all  perseverance 
and  obstinacy  in  sin,  against  light,  love,  mercy,  providence  and  grace. 
Conscience  falls  back  to  her  work  of  retrospection  armed  at  all  these 
points,  with  her  power  increased  tenfold  by  previous  neglect  and 
opposition. 

A  man  tracks  a  traveller  over  a  wild  moor.  He  knew  that  he  had 
a  purse  of  gold  about  him.  He  planned  the  outrage,  the  theft,  the 
murder,  deliberately.  He  saw  him  at  the  last  inn.  He  forecast  the 
attack  and  the  avoidance  of  pursuit.  He  waited  on  his  movements, 
and  followed  him  till  he  came  to  the  place  most  suited  to  his  dreadftil 
purpose.  He  struggled  with  him,  stabbed  him,  and  with  the  coveted 
gold  in  his  hand,  fied  swiftly  from  his  victim.  It  was  not  a  sudden 
surprisal,  temptation,  or  betrayal  into  crime.  It  was  murder,  deliberate, 
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oool-blooded,  avaricious  murder.  And  now  the  reign  of  consdenoe 
commences.  Now  as  fast  and  as  far  as  he  flies,  the  work  of  retro- 
spection hurries  him  back.  Now  the  clouds  of  retributiye  yengeanoe 
lower  around  his  soul.  Now  he  would  give  the  world,  if  he  could 
take  the  place  of  his  victim.  The  moment  the  dread  deed  was  ac- 
complished, the  iron  entered  into  his  own  souL  It  was  not  the  trav- 
eller whom  he  struck,  but  himself.  It  was  not  a  man,  whom  he 
thrust  out  of  existence,  but  a  conscience  into  it  The  sense  of  goilt 
and  of  inexorable  retribution,  waits  upon  him.  Nemesis,  the  predic- 
tion and  in  part  the  experience  of  justice,  is  behind  him,  within  him, 
around  him.  The  whole  world  is  a  moor,  a  wilderness,  across  which, 
with  a  burning  hand  upon  his  heart,  he  flies.  He  flies  from  justice, 
from  himself,  from  Conscience,  from  God,  but  he  meets  them  all ! 
Miserable  man !  they  are  everywhere  I  His  crime  is  everjwhere, 
his  punishment  is  everywhere.    Miserable,  miserable  man  1 

But  Justice,  calm,  noiseless,  unimpassioned,  nay,  with  a  face  almost 
of  compassion,  of  deep  melancholy,  flies  over  hinL  His  brow  is  dark 
as  a  thunder-cloud  in  the  darkness  of  his  soul.  Nemesis,  with  her 
hour-glass  and  her  sword,  as  steady  as  inexorable  fate,  pursues  him 
dose  through  every  lane  of  life,  to  the  appointed  moment  of  her  blow. 
Can  the  murderer  escape  ?  Can  he  fly  into  a  world,  where  there  is 
no  Nemesis  ?  Nay,  can  he  fly  into  a  world,  where  the  past  realities 
of  his  being  can  be  annihilated,  and  the  constitution  of  his  being 
changed  ? 

Here,  in  such  an  instance,  the  retrospective,  retributive  power  of 
conscience  is  seen,  felt^  known.  It  is  a  glaring  instance.  Now  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  power  of  conscience  will  be  less  in 
the  future  world,  when  the  soul  is  made  to  travel  back,  and  judge  the 
deeds,  thoughts,  feelings,  of  its  life  in  the  light  of  God  and  eternity. 
.There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  conscience  will  act  with  less  power 
in  regard  to  any  sin  against  God,  than  in  regard  to  deliberate  and 
aggravated  guilt  against  man.  Nay,  if  there  be  a  diflerence,  it  must 
be  the  sins  against  God  that  conscience  will  visit  in  the  most  tremen- 
dous gloom,  and  will  exercise  in  regard  to  them  the  severest  power 
of  retribution  with  which  the  Maker  of  our  frame  has  armed  this 
fearful  penalty. 

Here  comes  in  the  farther  consideration  of  the  power  and  operation 
of  conscience  as  aflected  by  habit,  in  the  goings  on  of  our  moral  na- 
ture, and  as  susceptible  of  a  temporary  perversion.  The  vigor  and 
intensity  of  its  exercise  are  very  much  influenced  by  our  habits,  at 
present,  both  of  association  and  of  action*    When,  for  example,  an 
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evil  habit  is  formed,  conscience  ceases  to  reiterate  her  judgment  so 
loudly  in  regard  to  every  particular  time  in  which  the  evil  habit  id 
indulged,  but  speaks  more  loudly  at  times  in  regard  to  the  habit  itself. 
Thus  the  conscience  of  an  intemperate  man  may  have  ceased  to  tor* 
ment  him  with  every  instance  in  which  he  gratifies  his  appetite,  but 
sometimes  in  regard  to  the  habit  of  intemperance  which  he  has  formed, 
stings  and  condemns  him  severely.  Just  so  with  a  profane  swearer  $ 
conscience,  that  at  first  made  every  oath  recoil  upon  himself,  now 
scarcely  can  keep  pace  with  his  profane  expressions ;  he  drops  them 
without  thinking  of  it ;  but  yet  in  regard  to  the  habit  thus  formed^ 
conscience  sometimes  makes  a  dreadful  outcry.  In  regard  to  par- 
ticular sins  conscience  may  seem  thus  for  a  time  to  be  seared,  and 
insensible,  and  indeed  no  judgment  of  the  mind  may  pass  in  the  repe- 
tition of  such  sins ;  but  then,  such  a  judgment  is  absolutely  inevitable, 
when,  in  the  light  of  truth,  the  mind  reviews  the  habits  and  actions 
of  existence. 

Conscience  may  be  lulled  to  sleep  for  a  season,  but  the  energies  of 
this  faculty  are  not,  on  this  account,  weakened  in  the  least  degree, 
their  exercise  being  simply  put  off  to  some  future  period  of  light  and 
conviction,  perhaps  a  dying  bed,  perhaps  the  day  of  judgment  Con- 
sdenoe  depends  much  upon  light  and  training ;  a  conscience  trained 
in  the  light  of  God's  Word  acts  more  powerfully  than  the  conscience 
of  a  man  who  is  ignorant  of  it ;  but  if  a  man  be  wilfully  ignorant  of 
it,  this  will  not  prevent  the  future  and  vigorous  action  of  conscience 
when  that  man's  deeds  oome  to  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  it  Con- 
science may  be  perverted,  and  sometimes  is  fearfully  so,  by  habits  of 
wickedness,  so  as  to  put  evil  for  good  and  darkness  for  light.  Now 
in  such  a  case  evil  deeds  may  really  be  committed  under  the  impres- 
sion that  they  are  good  deeds ;  but  it  is  manifest  this  only  shows  how 
dreadfully  evil  such  a  man  has  become ;  and  by  and  by,  when  in  the 
light  of  truth  those  deeds  are  reviewed,  the  action  of  conscience  in 
regard  to  them  wiU  be  just  as  terribly  severe  as  if  they  had  been 
performed  in  that  light  Paul  speaks  of  some,  whose  very  mind  and 
conscience  were  defiled;  the  darkening,  perverting,  defiling  power 
of  their  evil  courses  of  action  having  reached  to  the  movements  of 
their  intellect,  their  understanding,  and  moral  sense.  He  speaks  of 
some  in  their  wickedness  left  to  so  strong  delusion,  as  really  to  believe 
a  lie.  Now  the  steps,  in  every  case,  by  which  men  arrive  at  such 
delusion,  are  well  known  and  gradual ;  to  the  eye  of  God  they  are 
distinct,  and  though  they  may  not  at  present  be  remembered  by  the 
mind,  there  will  be  a  day  when  they  will  be  seen  as  clearly  as  God 
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sees  them ;  and  then  the  jadgment  of  oonscienoe  in  regard  to  all  the 
acts  that  followed  such  delusion  will  be  terribly  severe. 

For  example^  a  man  may  be  so  deluded  by  the  Devil  and  his  own 
evil  heart,  as  to  deem  it  his  duty  to  murder  his  own  child ;  some 
among  the  heathen  practise  this  crime  with  very  little  if  any  com- 
punction. Now  a  man  who  has  ever  read  the  Bible  could  not  poasi- 
bly  come  to  this  conclusion  without  perverting  or  rejecting  its  teach- 
ings; and  a  man  who  has  never  seen  or  heard  of  the  Scriptures, 
could  not  come  to  that  conclusion,  without  doing  violence  to  his  moral 
nature.  By  and  by  the  steps  by  which  this  violence  was  accom- 
plished, and  this  perversion  and  blindness  reached,  will  be  traced, 
and  then  conscience  will  speak.  Suppose  that  a  man  in  a  fit  of  in- 
temperance, while  actually  insane  under  the  influence  of  liqnor, 
should  murder  his  child.  Are  we  not  sure  that  when  he  becomes 
sober,  supposing  that  his  parental  feelings  have  not  been  destroyed, 
his  conscience  will  arraign  him  as  a  murderer,  and  do  the  woHl  of 
remorse  in  regard  to  that  crime  ? 

Suppose,  now,  that  a  man  really  and  truly  believes  such  an  act  to 
be  his  duty ;  what  can  he  do  in  such  a  case  ?  He  will  violate  hia 
conscience  if  he  does  not  perform  the  act ;  he  will  commit  an  enor^ 
mous  crime  if  he  does  perform  it.  Will  he  do  wrong,  if  he  refuses 
to  perform  it»  while  believing  it  to  be  a  duty  ?  It  may  be  answered 
in  the  first  place,  that  he  has  neglected  to  use  the  means  of  enlight- 
ening himself  in  regard  to  his  duty,  and  is  responsible  for  all  the  con- 
sequences of  such  neglect  If  he  had  access  to  the  Word  of  God, 
he  should  have  made  that  Word  his  supreme  rule  of  duty,  and  it  would 
certainly  have  led  him  right.  If  he  were  a  heathen,  it  is  certain 
that  he  has,  by  a  previous  process  of  sin,  darkened  the  light  of  hia 
own  being,  and  the  light,  whatever  it  be,  which  has  shone  upon  him 
in  the  goodness  and  the  works  of  God.  But  such  a  case,  and  it  is  not 
merely  imaginary,  affords  a  dreadful  instance  of  the  war  and  chaos 
which  sin  may  introduce  into  a  man's  being ;  so  that,  whether  he  fol- 
low or  reject  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  in  a  given  case,  he  is  sure 
to  go  wrong.  It  is  a  spedes  of  insanity,  but  not  such  insanity  as 
excuses  crime,  bat  simply  proves  the  great  wickedness  which  the 
man  has  arrived  at  When  his  course  is  reviewed  in  the  light  of 
truth,  every  step  of  evil  he  took,  being  known,  and  its  consequences, 
the  processes  of  the  mind  in  regard  to  it,  and  the  lig^t  disregarded 
and  sinned  against,  then  the  things  done  under  the  rule  of  a  perverted 
and  darkened  conscience,  will  be  judged  not  by  that  conscience,  hot 
by  conscience  in  the  light)  and  that  perversion  of  consdenea,  and  all 
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Its  dreadfiil  consequences,  will  be  the  source  of  unfathomable  re- 
morse. 

Conscience  is  much  affected  by  the  example  of  others^  and  it  is 
sometimes  silenced  or  perverted  in  multitudes  together,  when  it  would 
have  spoken  loudlj  and  rightly  in  individuals.  Hence  that  very 
fitriking  injunction  in  the  Word  of  God,  Tkou  shah  not  follow  a  mvl" 
titude  to  do  emL  A  multitude  support  and  justify  one  another  in 
courses  which,  if  the  same  multitude  were  to  see  one  man  alone  pur- 
suing, they  would  perhaps  put  him  to  death.  This  is  the  source  of 
that  wicked,  reckless  hardihood,  with  which  nations  will  rush  into 
crimes,  from  which  almost  every  individual  in  the  nation  would  start  • 
back  aghast  There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  single  individual  engaged  in 
an  unjust  war,  or  voting  in  its  favor,  who  would  dare  take  the  life  of 
a  fellow-creature  for  the  non-payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  or  still 
worse,  to  gain  possession  of  such  a  sum.  And  yet,  an  unjust  war, 
a  war  whose  object  is  conquest  and  territory,  taken  by  force  from  an 
independent  kingdom,  is  murder  and  robbery,  is  unquestionably  noth- 
ing else ;  and  all  the  glory  acquired  in  such  an  unjust  war,  is  no 
more  than  an  accumulation  of  the  glory  which  a  remorseless  and  suc- 
oessM  bandit  acquires,  who  rushes  desperately  upon  an  armed  trav- 
eler, and  overcomes  and  kills  him.  Such  a  murderer  may  show  great 
strength,  dexterity,  and  daring ;  and  among  his  own  set  of  fellow- 
Inurderers,  he  would  be  applauded  as  having  covered  himself  with 
glory.  And  it  is  just  such  glory,  and  nothing  better,  which  a  nation 
ac^ires,  that  conquers  ih  an  unjust  war.  But  conscience  is  perverted, 
or  beneath  the  mad  outcry  of  glory,  is  not  permitted  to  be  heard. 

In  much  the  same  way,  that  kind  of  blindness  and  insensibility  to 
the  requirements  of  justice  and  mercy  is  induced,  under  which  cor- 
porations or  hierarchifes  will  bum  human  beings  alive,  or  imprison 
them  in  dungeons,  for  their  religious  faith  —  a  thing  which  no  single 
man  would  ever  have  dared  to  do,  except  under  the  example  and 
command  of  a  concUvB,  without  considering  himself  a  murderer.  If 
an  adherent  of  the  Church  of  Home,  having  heard  another  man  de- 
clare himself  an  unbeliever  in  that  Church  and  against  the  Pope, 
should  fall  upon  him  in  a  lonely  place  and  kill  him,  he  could  not  ac- 
complish this  crime  without  being  convicted  of  murder.  But  just 
let  a  corporation  of  intolerant  inquisitors,  such  as  a  few  years  ago 
condemned  men  to  death  in  Portugal  for  renouncing  Romanism,  meet 
to  compass  the  destruction  of  a  heretic,  and  then  every  individual 
conscience  seems  to  be  consigned  to  silence  or  insensibility,  and  the 
crime  is  committed  in  gloomy  bigotry,  without  remorse. 
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Sometimes  the  blindness  and  silence  of  a  penrerted  ooDsdencci 
continue  almost  nninterrapted  eren  to  the  hoar  of  death ;  but  genc^ 
lally  the  light  of  truth  breaks  in  upon  the  soul,  and  consdence  diowa 
her  power  in  remorse,  when  remorse  is  all  that  the  soul  seems  capa« 
ble  of.  There  are  some  striking  and  impressive  instances  in  histoiy, 
and  one  which  is  related  hj  Hume  himself^  in  a  manner  that  would 
seem  to  indicate  in  his  own  mind  some  serious  belief  in  that  futUTQ 
existence  and  retribution  at  which  he  afterwards  scoffisd.  It  was  tlie 
end  of  Henry  VILi  a  monarch  of  EngUnd,  distinguished  for  hia  vet* 
satiable  avarice.  *'  When  he  found  he  could  live  no  longer^  he  began," 
.  says  Hume,  '^  to  cast  his  eye  towards  that  future  existeiiGe»  which  the 
iniquities  and  severities  of  his  reign  rendered  a  very  dismal  prospeol 
to  him.  To  allay  the  terrors  under  which  he  labored^  he  endeavored 
by  distributing  alms  and  founding  religious  houses,  to  make  aUme* 
tnent  for  his  crimes,  and  to  purchase  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  part  of  hia 
ill-gotten  treasures,  a  reconciliation  with  his  offended  Maker.  S^ 
morse  even  seized  him  at  intervals,  for  the  abuse  of  his  autkority  by 
Empson  and  Dudley,  but  not  nifkient  to  make  him  stop  the  n^ar 
cious  hand  of  those  oppressors."  Poor  rich  monarch  I  beneath  the 
terrors  of  an  angry  conscience,  of  what  avail  were  all  thine  itl-gotteo 
possessions  ?  How  gladly  at  that  hour  would  the  king  have  changed 
places  with  the  beggar,  for  a  mind  at  peace  with  God! 

Such  an  instance  reveals  impressively  one  of  the  most  undoobted 
laws  under  which  conscience  acts,  and  that  is,  the  impulse  of  resti- 
tution, and  the  feeling  of  the  soul's  need  of  an  atonement.  The 
soul,  indeed,  that  does  not  flee  to  Christ,  «sideavora  to  nwkt  an  atone- 
ment Ify  restitution ;  but  that  never  gives  peace^  never  can.  Ihe 
soul  that  rests  on  Christ's  forgiving  love,  seeks  to  make  restitotioDf 
not  as  an  atonement,  or  for  the  purchase  of  pardon,  but  out  of  the 
impulse  of  love  itself  and  humble  sorrow.  Thus  we  read  of  Zao- 
oheus,  that  as  soon  as  he  came  to  Christ,  he  made  restitution  four* 
fold ;  but  not  as  any  purchase  of  peace  to  his  conscience,  or  of  ae-^ 
ceptance  with  his  Saviour,  but  as  the  fruit  of  a  loving^  repentant^ 
heart  So  we  read,  from  time  to  time,  of  instances  of  restitution  per- 
fonned  secretly,  money  sent  back  where  it  has  been  fraudulently 
taken  \  but  whether  as  the  mere  work  of  a  giiilty  conscience,  or  the 
fruit  of  a  contrite  spirit,  we  cannot  telL 

Without  the  light  of  Grod's  Word,  a  man's  conscience  may  easily 
become  perverted,  so  as  to  be,  in  many  cases,  no  safe  guide ;  bat  it 
becomes  so  because  of  his  own  sin.  Whatever  light  is  disregard- 
ed, whether  it  be  the  light  of  nature  or  of  the  Scriptures,  con' 
science  is  defrauded,  and  there  will  be  a  time  of  revenge.    If  light 
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fldahted  Id  l£he  eonacSence  tturs  it  widi  present  antlioritf  ,  Kgbt  re- 
jiMSted,  tfr  tolimtariJj  wittilieldy  anns  it  Irith  »  fature  authority  and 
teirMr^  wli<»n  thM  light  ishall  be  made  to  shine  npon  the  sooL  The 
Ugte  of  mSboH  and  Hie  light  of  Goft  Word  may  be  so  completely 
neglected,  or  Ko  shut  oat  by  long  habits  of  ignorance  and  sin,  that  thn^ 
Kght  <^cMiscience  itself  may  be  tamed  into  darimess,  as  in  the  cases 
Mpposed ;  and  It  is  to  (eittch  a  state  Of  the  mind  that  Christ'^  words 
i«i0r>  If  the  light  that  is  fin  Ihee  be  daikness,  how  great  is  that  dark-* 
aess !  Bow  dreadful  ihaSt  degree  of  iHekedmess,  Vhidi  coold  come 
tostu&apbintl 

A  great  ttuMtode  of  teen's  Man  are  committed  in  the  daik,  or  in 
ifaa  absence  of  that  Hght^  whidi  Would  have  condemned  them  beforo* 
hand,  and  perhaps  prevd^MI  them,  or  x«ther  we  should  say,  without 
tte  notice  of  tfiat  light,  fbr  il  is  always  shinibg,  but  men  form  th^ 
hsbit  Kf£  disregardhig  it,  the  habit  of  insensibility  to  its  presence. 
The  fact,  tot  instance,  h  always  knowih,  that  the  eye  of  God  is  upon 
v»f  but  tiow  few  men  remember  this  fiact,  and  in  their  evil  delibera* 
lione,  or  deaUngs,  or  neglects  of  duty,  proceed  under  the  conscioas- 
ness  of  it  They  become  insennble  to  it,  and  live  and  act  as  If  God 
did  not  see  them.  If  every  man  proceeded  in  the  direct  beams  of 
God's  eye,  if  in  the  moment  of  temptation  he  saw  and  felt  the  light  of 
God's  countenance,  the  eye  of  God  fixed  upon  him,  he  could  not  do 
that  wickedness.  If  the  evil  deed  before  him  were  under  the  inten- 
sity of  a  direct  ilarii  of  the  Almi^ty's  countenance,  as  the  beams  of 
the  sun  direct  and  intense  upon  an  object  before  the  physical  sight, 
the  most  hardened  man,  it  would  seem,  could  no  more  advance  to  that 
evil  deed^  than  he  would  tdte  in  his  hand  a  coiled  and  deadly  serpent, 
or  a  coal  of  living  fire.  But  this  sense  of  God,  his  presence,  his  light, 
his  eye,  upon  the  heart  and  on  the  life,  most  men  do  not  possess,  or 
endeavor  to  cultivate.  Yet  it  does  not  follow  fVom  this  that  their  evil 
deeds  are  committed  in  ignorance,  darkness,  or  forgetfulness.  There 
IS  a  general  lights  in  which  all  men  live,  and  it  is  like  the  h*ght  ot 
cpen  day,  which  we  do  not  particularly  notice,  it  is  so  common,  though 
if  a  shaft  of  light,  direct  light,  were  falling  from  the  sun  upon  us,  or 
an  object  in  our  path,  we  should  notice  it 

Now  Uie  point  of  importance  in  regard  to  the  operations  of  con- 
atdence  is  this  \  that  though  those  operations  may  not  be  active  now, 
in  the  midst  of  the  mind's  insensibility,  and  voluntary  blindness  to- 
wards God,  tiiey  wiH  be  lis  active,  by  and  by,  as  they  would  or  could 
have  been,  if  the  mind,  even  in  the  commission  of  sin,  had  been  con- 
■dous  of  God's  eye  direct  upon  tibe  deed.    The  light  that  is  now  dis- 
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regarded  is  to  skine  again;  the  evil  thooght,  deed,  word, is  to  be  1 
in  tliat  light;  the  neglect  of  duty,  whatever  it  was,  is  to  be  judged  in 
that  light;  and  that  light  will  be  one  of  the  materials  for  removae. 
Men  ought  not,  therefore,  to  comfort  themselves  in  their  wickedneaBy 
in  their  neglect  of  prayer,  in  their  insensibility  towards  God  and 
eternity,  by  the  fact  that  they  are  not  now  omvieted,  do  not  see 
things  now  as  God  sees  them,  or  that  conscience  sleeps ;  for  conscienoe 
will  awake,  and  all  this  light  that  has  been  rejected  will  be  round 
about  her,  arming  her  with  authority,  while  all  this  doud,  in  whid^ 
the  soul  had  wrapped  itself  in  a  world  of  time  and  sense,  will  be  dia* 
persed,  and  everything  will  be  seen  as  it  is,  as  God  has  always  seen 
i^  as  the  soul  would  have  seen  it,  if  passion  had  not  stood  in  the  way.. 
The  operations  of  conscience  will  be  conducted  in  reference  to  four 
things.  There  will  be  a  judgment  of  the  mind,  first,  in  regard  to 
right  and  wrong  in  itself,  and  the  sense  of  this  distinction  in  the  mind  ; 
second,  in  regard  to  the  motive,  the  aim  and  disposition  of  the  soul, 
put  of  which  issued  the  course  of  a  man's  life  and  conduct;  third,  in 
regard  to  the  law  of  God,  the  light  which  shone  from  it ;  and  fourtli^ 
in  regard  to  God  himself  and  his  own  holiness.  As  to  the  first  pointy 
there  is  the  idea  with  which  we  started,  of  the  distinction  between 
light  and  wrong  in  the  soul,  and  it  is  eternal ;  there  is  a  sense  of  ri^it 
and  wrong,  and  it  can  never  be  obliterated,  though  it  may  for  a  sea- 
son be  greatly  obscured  and  perverted  by  sin.  It  is  not  factitious^ 
not  artificial,  not  dependent  upon  external  teachings,  being  the  verj 
thing  to  which  external  teachings,  even  the  teachings  of  God's  Word, 
appeaL  Thus,  when  Christ  says.  Do  to  others  as  ye  would  thej 
should  do  to  you,  this  precept  has  weight  with  us,  not  merely  because 
he  has  given  it,  but  because  by  the  very  constitution  which  he  has 
given  us  beforehand,  we  feel  and  know  that  it  is  right.  In  teaching^ 
it  to  us,  and  giving  it  the  authority  of  a  special  command,  in  addition 
to  the  authority  of  conscience,  arising  from  our  own  constitution,  he 
appeals  to  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  within  us.  So  when  he  says^ 
Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  etc,  here  again,  the  precept  is  not 
merely  authoritative,  because  it  is  his  command,  but  because  it  is  just 
and  right,  and  we  feel  and  know  it  to  be  so,  by  the  very  necessity  of 
the  constitution  he  has  given  us.  We  are  not  merely  taught  this  from 
abroad,  but  this  teaching  makes  its  appeal  to  the  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  which  God  has  made  eternal  in  our  own  souls.  Thus 
the  most  important  external  precepts  for  the  regulation  of  our  heaits 
and  lives  are  merely  a  reproduction,  in  a  direct  exteraal  form,  of  the 
laws  of  our  own  being.    Or  if  not  such,  they  so  appeal  to  the  sense 
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of  right  and  wrong,  tlie  iden  of  irluH  b  jost  and  good  witliin  ns,  diat 
this  sense  repeats  and  ssGDetions  those  precepts. 

Thou  shalt  love  ibe  Lord  thy  God  is  such  a  precept  as  grows  in- 
evilablj  out  of  the  mind*s  own  sense  of  its  obligations  of  gratitndo 
and  love  to  the  Author  of  our  being  and  the  Giyer  of  all  our  mercies. 
Now  the  utterance  of  that  precept  in  the  mind,  for  e:]tample,  of  a 
heathen,  maj  have  been  prevented,  or  rendered  indistinct  and  dim 
by  long  habits  of  sin,  but  when  it  comes  to  be  enforced  bj  external 
teaching,  when  it  comes  as  a  command  of  God,  it  is  sure,  unless  there 
be  the  most  dreadful  blindness  and  perversion,  to  meet  a  response  in 
the  soul's  own  sense  of  what  is  right.  In  some  minds  this  sense 
seems  to  be  stronger  than  others,  but  in  idl  it  is  strong  enough  to 
form  a  basis  for  the  operatioiis  of  conscience,  a  fundamental  rule,  in 
regard  to  which  this  faculty  will  proceed  in  its  judgments.  And  if 
this  were  all,  if  the  operations  of  conscience  stopped  here,  there  would 
be  still  abundant  material  for  condemnation,  for  conviction,  for  Be- 
morse.  K  we  all  were  to  be  judged  merely  for  our  violations  of  our 
own  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  it  would  be  a  fearful  judgment  that  we 
should  have  to  go  through.  And  if  Memory  had  no  other  business 
but  to  bring  before  us  these  instances,  and  Remorse  no  other  mate- 
rials  to  play  upon,  if  the  sight  and  sense  of  these  things  were  con- 
tinned  with  us,  thb  alone  would  render  us  eternally  miserable. 

That  there  is  within  us  this  instinct  and  arrangement  of  self-retri- 
bution, no  man  can  dotobt,  who  cahnly  and  impartially  examines  his 
own  experience.  But  in  the  present  state,  it  has  been  remarked  by  a 
profound  writer,  the  infatuations  of  self-love  defend  every  mind  from 
the  apptication  to  itself  of  the  desire  oC  retribution,  just  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  animal  life  defends  the  vital  organs  of  a  body  from  the  chem- 
ical action  of  its  own  caustic  secretions.  And  we  may  add,  just  as 
all  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves.  When  these  infatua- 
tions are  quite  dispersed  in  the  eternal  world,  then  the  instinct 
of  justice,  perhaps  the  most  potent  of  all  the  elements  of  spiritual 
life,  will  turn  inward  upon  each  consciously  guilty  heart,  so  that 
every  such  heart  shall  become  the  prey  of  a  reflected  rage,  intense 
and  corrosive  as  the  most  virulent  revenge.  Whoever  is  now  hurry- 
ing on  without  thought  of  consequences  through  a  course  of  crimes^ 
would  do  well  to  imagine  the  condition  of  a  being  left  without  relief 
to  breathe  upon  itself  the  flames  of  insatiable  hatred. 

Now  it  is  doubtless  the  instinctive  premonition,  when  men  are  on 
the  verge  of  dying,  that  this  process  of  judgment  and  of  self-revenge 
is  about  to  oommenoe,  together  with  all  the  retributive  operations  on 
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the  part  of  God,  ever  predicted  hy  conscience,  that  makes  the  terror 
of  Remorse  so  active  at  the  close  of  the  sinner^s  life.  It  is  one  of  the 
diearesty  most  invariable  laws  under  which  conscience  acts,  that  the 
hoar  of  djring  for  the  mortal  frame  is  the  hour  of  quickened  life  and 
energy  for  this  tremendous  faculty.  Conscience  almost  always  rouses 
up  at  the  approach  of  death,  and  resumes  its  power  as  the  soul  nears 
the  eternal  world,  just  as  the  master  of  a  pirate  ship,  who  has  retired 
to  the  cabin  in  calm  weather,  takes  the  helm  in  a  storm,  when  the 
vessel  is  rushing  to  destruction.  So  a  storm  is  the  element  of  con-* 
science ;  the  rapids,  the  breakers,  the  midnight  tempest,  the  passage 
from  time  into  eternity,  are  the  scene  of  her  command.  If  the  soul 
be  not  sprinkled  with  atoning  blood,  it  is  the  command  of  despair. 
All  is  hurry,  confusion,  wild  outcry  and  unconquerable  terror.  And 
the  revelation  of  the  power  of  conscience  at  such  an  hour  demon- 
strates its  fearfulness  as  an  eternal  possession  of  the  soul. 

We  have  said  that  this  penalty  of  conscience,  if  one  man  could 
visit  it  upon  others,  would  be  deemed  a  stem  and  awful  vengeance; 
but  no  man  accuses  it  of  cruelty,  no  man  accuses  either  himself  otr 
God  of  injustice,  when  writhing  under  the  agony  of  a  wrathful  con- 
science. And  this  is  a  most  instructive  warning  to  those  blind  fools 
of  an  unbelieving  philosophy,  who  would  exclude  the  idea  and  the 
reality  of  punishment  from  human  and  Divine  theology  and  govern- 
ment, calling  it  revengeful  and  unjust.  And  why  do  ye  not,  ye  blind 
guides,  ye  fools  of  nature,  and  of  the  blinding  god  of  this  world,  why 
do  ye  not  accuse  men  themselves  of  vengeance  and  injustice,  when 
the  elements  of  their  own  being  execute  upon  themselves  a  retribution 
more  terrible  than  the  energies,  sagacities,  and  contrivances  of  the 
material  universe  could  summon  up  I  A  retribution  compared  with 
which,  if  it  could  be  removed,  if  conscience  could  be  silenced  and 
lulled,  all  the  tortures  that  men  or  devils  could  inflict,  would  be  noth- 
ing. Why  do  ye  not  accuse  God  himself  of  injustice  and  revenge, 
because  he  has  made  men  so  fearfully  and  wonderfully,  with  such 
inevitable  powers  and  certainties  of  self-punishment  and  retribution? 
Ye  blind  guides  1  Reasoning  against  retribution,  when  retribution  is 
at  work  within  you !  Reasoning  against  the  government  of  God  and 
eternal  justice,  when  you  are  doing  upon  yourselves  the  very  woric 
of  the  Divine  government,  and  the  sorest  part  of  retributive  ven- 
geance. Ye  may  heave  up  against  this  great  doctrine  of  a  judgment 
to  come,  and  a  final  retribution,  but  ye  cannot  pass  out  from  under 
U;  it  falls  back  upon  you,  and  ye  do  its  work  upon  yourselves.  Ye 
nay  reason  against  retribution,  but  it  is  a  necessity  as  inexorable  as 
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the  memory  of  sin.  Ye  might  as  weU  reason  against  the  fact  of 
your  own  existence,  as  the  fact  of  a  retributive  panishment ;  there  ia 
no  denying  it ;  it  eiusis,  even  in  this  world. 

But,  in  this  world,  who  does  not  know,  who  does  not  feel,  that  it  i& 
imperfect ;  that  it  is  but  a  shadow,  a  forecasting,  a  prediction,  of  the 
judgment  and  the  perfect  retribution  to  come  ?  It  is  real,  because 
God  would  have  us  know,  from  experience  as  well  as  his  Word,  what 
is  before  us,  and  so  be  urged  to  flee  from  the  wratk  to  come.  It  is 
partial  and  imperfect,  because  there  is  mercy,  mercy  in  Christ  for 
whomsoever  it  be  who  will  avail  himself  of  it ;  because  it  is  meant 
not  now  as  retribution,  but  warning,  because  the  executed  full  right- 
eousness of  it,  :B7ould  be  everlasting  destruction  —  the  experience  of 
it  would  be 'hell  itself.  It  is  imperfect  now,  because  this  is  a  world 
of  probation,  in  which  salvation  is  offered  on  coming  to  a  Redeem^, 
by  whom  God  invites  us  to  escape  that  great  retribution,  of  which  thi& 
lower  one  is  but  a  type,  a  warning,  a  foretaste  ;  that  last,  overwhelm- 
ing evil,  of  which  this  small,  imperfect  shadow,  is  God's  admonitory 
messenger  of  love. 

This  was  our  last  point  of  consideration,  the  power  of  conscience 
eternaL  And  here  there  is  no  room  for  questioning,  or  doubt,  or 
denial.  There  is  no  faculty  of  our  immortal  nature,  which  will  not 
be  a  part  of  our  immortal  existence.  As  man  was  formed  in  the 
image  of  God,  so  will  he  come  before  God  in  judgment.  Every  in- 
telligent being  in  the  eternal  world,  will  possess  a  conscience  in  the 
fullest,  clearest  light  and  power  of  its  operation.  Those  operations 
will  have  a  decisiveness,  a  majesty,  a  glory  like  the  voice  of  God, 
and  an  irreversible  certainty,  admitting  no  passibility  of  mistake,  or 
darkness,  or  alteration,  or  appeal.  But  a  conscience  at  peace  with 
Grod,  and  working  in  the  light  of  God*s  countenance,  in  harmony 
with  God's  love,  is  not  to  be  dreaded  in  the  eternal  world,  nor  in  this 
world.  It  is  a  sinful  conscience,  the  operations  of  which  are  so  ter- 
rible, when  eternal.  But,  admit  the  possibility  of  a  man  dying  in 
his  sins,  and  you  have  him  dying  with  conscience  for  his  enemy. 
You  have  him  with  his  sins  in  the  next  world,  and  conscience  there 
also  doing  the  work  of  retribution.  That  men  die  in  their  sins,  is  a 
fact  as  well  established,  as  that  they  live  in  sin  here ;  and  that  some 
men  die,  knowing  and  declaring  that  the  fire  of  conscience  is  an  eter- 
nal fire,  is  a  fact  as  well  established  as  that  men  are  ever  convinced 
of  sill  at  alL 

Will  conscience  stop,  befeause  the  soul,  throwing  off  its  covering  of 
day,  has  gone  into  the  presence  of  a  holy  God?    Will  conscience 
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atop,  becMue  it  hm  gone  where  aU  tbe  witnesses  of  seeiet  as  well  smi 
open  sins  are  gathered  together,  where  every  crime  will  be  known, 
every  step  of  life  visible,  every  sin  against  God  and  man,  with  everj 
aggravating  circumstance  ?  Or  will  conscience  stop  when  the  judg- 
ment goes  on,  and  condemnation  is  pronounced,  and  the  sentenee  ia 
uttered,  and  the  destiny  of  the  soul  is  closed  up  forever?  Will  con- 
science stop,  because  despair  takes  the  place  of  hope,  because  all  ia 
lost,  and  there  is  no  more  possibility  of  a  remedy  ?  Will  not  the 
triumph,  and  the  power,  and  the  retribution  of  oonsdenoe  then  be 
inexorable  and  eternal,  when  it  has  to  say  to  the  sinner,  You  hare 
finished  your  work  of  self-destruction  ?  You  have  gone  beycmd  the 
limits,  where  God's  compassionate  forbearance  had  waited  for  yon, 
and  up  to  which  you  might  have  repented  and  been  saved.  Yon 
have  made  your  last  rejection  of  Christ,  wasted  your  last  opportunity 
of  men^,  and  ruined  yourself  beyond  the  power  of  conscience,  or  of 
providence,  or  of  truth,  or  of  grace  itself  to  save  you.  O  nndoDe, 
undone  soul  I  What  would  it  not  give  to  step  back,  one  little  hour, 
into  this  world  of  mercy,  and  hear  Christ's  voice  of  mercy,  saying 
Come  unto  me  I 

The  faculty  of  conscience  is  eternal,  its  power  is  eternal ;  and  yet, 
in  this  world  that  power  is  exercised  in  condemnation,  simply  that 
the  soul  may  be  induced  to  escape  from  its  eternal  exercise.  The 
penal  power  of  conscience  in  this  world,  inflicting  such  terror  and 
distress,  ia  God's  own  merciful  arrangement  to  arouse  the  soul  and 
send  it  to  Christ,  that  in  him  it  may  find  a  refuge  from  the  accusing 
power  and  penal  operation  of  conscience  through  eternity.  When 
the  soul,  fleeing  to  him  from  the  wrath  to  come,  hears  his  gracioiia 
voice,  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee,  and  is  washed  in  the  fountain  of  his 
atoning  blood,  then,  and  not  till  then,  is  the  conscience  at  peace  with 
God ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  can  conviction  of  sin  be  anything  bat 
anguish.  In  Christ  it  may  be  changed  into  gratitude  and  love ;  in 
Christ  it  may  and  must  immeasurably  deepen  the  sense  of  the  great- 
ness of  his  redeeming  mercy ;  it  may  be  the  material,  out  of  which  hia 
matchless  dying  love  brings  a  living  blessedness.  It  is  God's  school- 
master, with  his  own  law,  to  bring  the  soul  to  Christ,  and  make  it 
feel,  as  it  never  could  otherwise  do,  the  greatness,  the  preciousneis, 
the  glory  of  his  love.  Out  of  Christ,  away  from  Christ,  unforgiveo, 
it  reveals  nothing  but  the  righteous  penalty  of  sin,  the  wrath  of  God, 
the  misery  of  the  soul,  and  no  escape,  no  remedy.  In  Christ  it  re- 
Teals  the  depths  of  forgiving  mercy,  the  lOve  of  God,  the  Unsearch- 
able richee  of  Christ,  the  boundless  glory  of  redempticm.     Araanng 
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mercy  \  wondrom  grace,  which  can  thus  change  death  into  life,  and 
make  the  aasorance  of  being  the  very  chief  of  sinners,  the  fonndation 
of  endless,  inexhaastible  bliss,  of  which  the  rule  is,  that  the  deeper 
the  oonviction  of  gailt,  the  greater  the  experience  and  knowledge  of 
the  gkyty  and  happiness  of  deliyerancel  Such  was  the  experience 
of  Panl ;  such  is  the  experience  of  every  redeemed  sinner,  now,  and 
in  i^arj  eveilasting. 


ABTICLE  II. 

THB  BXLATIOK  OF  8TTLE  TO  THOUGHT. 

B J  Fh>f.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  Unitertity  of  Vermont,  BnrilDgton. 

In  a  preTious  article^  we  endeaTored  to  specify  Ihe  general  rela- 
tion of  language  to  thought,  and  to  maintain  the  troth  of  that  theoty 
which  regards  human  language  as  springing  spontaneously  from  the 
nature  and  wants  of  man.  The  connection  that  exists  between  Ian* 
goage  and  the  thought  ccmveyed  by  it  was  conceived  to  be  that  which 
exists  between  any,  and  every,  living  principle,  and  the  sensible  form, 
in  which  it  i^pears  to  the  senses  —  a  vital  and  or^ame  connection. 
Althou§^  it  was  freely  conceded  that  it  would  perhaps  be  impossible, 
to  detect  this  vitaUty  of  connection  with  the  particular  thought  ex« 
pressed,  in  the  case  of  every  word  in  the  language,  it  was  yet  main- 
tained that  language  as  a  whole,  is  characterized  by  a  propriety  and 
fitness  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  exists  which  must  have  sprung 
from  some  deeper  and  more  living  ground  than  custom  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  association.  It  was  also  thought  that  the  theory  is  a  fruitful 
one  in  itself,  both  for  the  philologist  and  the  philosopher,  and  that  it 
furnishes  the  best  clue  to  that  more  vital,  and  consequently  less  easily 
explicable,  use  of  language,  employed  by  the  poet  and  the  orator. 

Indeed,  the  truth  and  fruitfulness  of  the  theory  in  question,  are 
nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  the  department  of  rhetoric  and  criti- 
cism. This  department  takes  special  cognizance  of  the  more  living 
and  animated  forms  of  speech — of  the  glow  of  the  poet,  and  the  fire 
of  the  orator.  It  also  investigates  all  those  peculiarities  of  instruc- 
tion and  form  in  human  composili<m  that  spring  out  of  individual 

1  Bibliotbeca  Sacra,  Vol.  V.  No.  ZX, 
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duyracteriaties.  It  k,  Ihereforey  nfttamltoeoppose  Aat  s  tibteiy^f 
laagatge^  whkh  reoogniies  a  power  Uk  hatnan  ilioiigiii  to  uigMibw 
and  vivif J  aad  modify  the  foims  in  which  it  i^tpean,  wifl  aAnd  te 
best  light  ia  which  to  examine  those  forms;  jtuit  as  it  it  nitasal  to 
suppose  that  the  oommonlj  receiTed  iheorj  of  physical  Isfe,  wiE  fav 
nish  a  better  light  in  which  to  ezanune  regetable  aad  aatmal  pirod&6» 
tions,  than  a  theory  like  that  of  Descartes,  e.  g.  which  ttaintaiot  tiial 
the  forms  and  functions  in  the  animal  kingdom  are  the  result  of  a 
mechanical  principle.  Life  itself  is  the  best  light  in  which  to  con* 
template  liying  things. 

We  propose  in  the  present  artide  to  follow  the  same  gantnl 
method  pursued  in  the  preceding,  and  examine  the  nature  of  s^le^ 
by  pointing  out  its  relation  to  Ihooght* 

Style  is  the  particular  manner  in  which  thought  flows  out,  in  the 
case  of  the  individual  mind,  and  upon  a  particular  subject  When, 
therefore,  it  has,  as  it  always  should  have,  a  free  and  epoBtaneoas 
origin,  it  partakes  of  the  peculiarity,  both  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
topo  upon  which  he  thinks.  A  genuine  style,  therefore,  is  the  free 
and  pure  expression  of  the  individuality  of  the  thinker  and  the  spe* 
ciality  of  the  subject  of  thought  Uniformity  of  style  is  consequently 
found  in  the  productions  of  the  same  general  cast  of  mind,  applied  to 
dte  same  general  class  of  subjeots,  so  that  there  16  no  distinguishaUa 
period  in  the  history  of  a  nation's  litat^re,  but  what  exhibits  a  style 
of  its  own.  The  spirit  of  the  age  appears  in  the  general  style  of  ita 
literary  composition,  and  the  spirit  of  the  individual — the  tone  of  his 
mind — nowhere  comes  out  more  clearly  than  in  his  manner  of  hand- 
ling a  subject  The  grave,  lofty  and  calm  style  of  the  Elizabethan 
age  is  an  exact  representation  oi  the  spirit  of  its  thinking  men.  Tlie 
intellectual  temperament  of  the  age  of  Queen  Anne  flows  out  in  the 
dear,  but  diffuse  and  nerveless  style  of  the  essayists. 

From  this  it  is  easy  to  see  that  style,  like  language,  has  a  sponta- 
neous and  natural  origin,  and  a  living  connection  with  thought  It  is 
not  a  mannw  of  composing,  arbitrarily  or  even  designedly  chosen, 
but  rises  of  its  own  accord,  and  in  its  own  way,  in  the  general  process 
of  mental  development  The  more  unconsdous  its  origin,  and  the 
more  strongly  it  partakes  of  the  individuality  of  the  mind,  the  more 
genuine  is  style.  Only  let  it  be  carefully  observed  in  this  connection, 
that  a  pure  and  tincere  expression  of  the  individual  peculiarity  is  in- 
tended.^ Affectation  of  originalitp"  and  studied  efibrt  after  peculiarity 
ptodnce  mannmitm,  in  distinction  from  that  manner  of  pure  natorei 
which  alone  merits  the  name  of  style. 
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K  this  be  trae,  il  is  erident  tkftt  the  omon  of  all  styles^  or  of  a 
pofftion  of  them,  would  not  oonstitate  a  perfect  style.  On  the  con* 
tnuy^  the  ezcelknce  of  style  consists  in  its  having  a  bold  and  deter-* 
aiiiied  oharacter  of  its  own — in  its  bearing  the  genuine  image  and 
saperscription  of  an  individual  mind  at  work  upon  a  particular  sub* 
ject.  In  a  union  of  many  diflferent  styles,  there  would  be  nothing 
simple,  bold,  and  individuaL  The  union  would  be  a  mixture,  rather 
than  a  union,  in  which  each  ingredient  would  be  neutralized  by  all, 
and  all  by  each,  leaving  a  residuum  characterless,  spiritless,  and  life- 
leas. 

Style;,  in  proportion  as  it  is  genuine  and  excellent,  is  sincere  and 
sftless.  It  is  the  free  and  unconscious  emanation  of  the  individual 
nature.  It  alters  as  the  individual  alters.  In  early  life  it  is  ardent 
and  adonied;  in  mature  life  it  iacalm  and  grave.  In  youth  it  is 
flnshed  with  fancy  and  feeUng;  in  manhood  it  is  sobered  by  reason 
and  reflection*  But  in  both  periods  it  is  the  genuine  expression  of 
the  man.  The  gay  manner  of  L'Allegro  and  Ccxnus  is  as  truly  nat- 
val  and  spontaneous,  as  the  grave  and  stately  style  of  Paradise  Be* 
gained  and  Samson  Agonistes.  The  in^fividualitp'  of  a  man  like 
Mihoa  passes  through  great  varieties  of  culture  and  of  mood,  and 
there  is  seen  a  corresponding  variety  in  the  ways  in  which  it  com* 
municates  itself;  yet  through  this  variety  there  runs  the  nnity  of 
natore ;  each  sort  of  style  is  the  sincere  and  pure  manner  of  the  same 
individual  taken  in  a  particular  stage  of  his  development. 

No  one  style,  therefore,  can  be  said  to  be  the  best  of  all  absolotely, 
bnt  only  rdata vely.  That  is  the  best  style  relatively  to  the  indi vidmd, 
in  which  his  particular  cast  of  thoQght  best  utters  itself,  and  in  whicfa 
the  pecoliartty  of  the  individoal  has  the  fullest  and  freest  phty. 
That  may  be  called  a  good  style  generally,  in  which  evexy  word  t$0$^ 
—in  whidi  the  language  is  fuU  of  thought,  and  alive  with  thought, 
and  so  fresh  and  vigorous  as  to  seem  to  have  been  just  created-— 
while  at  the  same  time  the  characteristics  of  the  mind  that  is  pouring 
oat  in  this  particular  manner,  are  all  in  every  part,  as  the  construct- 
ing and  vivifying  principle. 

The  truth  of  this  view  of  style  is  both  confirmed  and  illustrated  by 
considering  the  nnity  in  variety  exhibited  by  the  human  mind  itselfl 
The  mind  of  man  is  one  and  the  same  in  its  constitution  and  neces* 
sary  laws,  so  thafthe  human  race  may  be  said  to  be  possessed  of  one 
nniversal  intelligence.  In  the  language  of  one  of  the  most  elegant 
and  philosof^c  of  English  critics,^  <<  It  is  no  unpleasing  speculation 

^  Uanilt    Frefaoe  to  Hermes* 
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to  flee  how  the  icans  reaion^  has  at  all  times  prerailed:  how  there  is 
one  truihy  like  one  sun,  that  has  enlightened  human  intelligence  throagh 
every  age,  and  saved  it  from  the  darkness  of  sophistry  and  error.'* 
Upon  this  sameness  of  intelligence  rest  all  absolute  fltatements,  and 
all  universal  appeals.  Over  against  this  universal  human  mind,  as 
its  corresponding  object  and  counterpart,  stands  truth  universal  in  its 
nature  and  one  and  the  same  in  its  essence. 

But  besides  this  unity  of  the  universal,  there  is  the  variety  of  the 
individual,  mind.  Truth,  consequently,  coming  into  consciousness  in 
the  form  of  thought  in  an  individual  mind,  undergoes  modifications. 
It  is  now  contemplated  not  as  universal  and  abstract,  but  as  concrete 
and  in  its  practical  relations.  It  is,  moreover,  seen,  not  as  an  unity, 
but  in  its  parts,  and  one  side  at  a  time.  Philosophical  truth  in  Plato 
differs  from  philosophical  truth  in  Aristotle,  by  a  very  marked  modi' 
fieation.  Poetical  truth  is  one  thing  in  H<nner  and  another  in  VirgiL 
Religious  truth  assumes  a  strikingly  different  form  in  Paul  and  Lu- 
ther, from  that  which  it  wears  in  John  and  Melanchthon.  And  yet 
poetry,  philosophy,  and  religion,  have  each  their  universal  principles 
-—their  one  abstract  nature.  Each^  however,  appeam  in  the  fonn 
imposed  upon  it  by  the  individual  mind ;  each  wears  that  tinge  of  the 
mind  through  which  it  has  passed,  which  is  denominated  style. 

No  man  has  yet  appeared  whose  individuality  was  so  oomprehen« 
sive  and  universal,  and  who  was  such  a  master  of  form,  that  he  ex« 
hausted  the  whole  material  of  poetry,  or  philosophy,  or  religion,  and 
exhibited  it  in  a  style  and  form  absolutely  universal  and  finaL 
Enough  is  ever  left  of  truth,  even  after  the  most  comprehensive  pre- 
sentation, for  another  individuality  to  show  it  in  still  a  new  and  origi- 
nal form.  For  there  is  no  limit  to  the  manner  of  contemplating  infi- 
nite and  universal  truth.  Provided  only  there  be  a  peculiarity — a 
particular  type  of  the  human  mind-— there  will  be  a  peculiarity  of 
intuition,  and  consequently  of  exhibition. 

The  most  comprehensive  and  universal  individual  mind  was  that 
of  Shakspeare,  and  hence  his  productions  have  less  of  style,  of  pecu- 
liar manner,  than  all  other  literary  productions.  Who  can  describe 
the  style  of  Shakspeare  ?  Who  is  aware  of  his  style  ?  The  style  of 
Milton  is  apparent  in  every  line,  for  he  was  one  of  the  most  m- 
gtneric  of  men.  But  the  form  which  truth  takes  in  Shakspeare,  is 
as  comprehensive  and  universal  as  the  drama,  as  al>  mankind.  This 
is  owing  to  that  Protean  power  by  which,  for  the  purposes  of  dra^ 
matic  art,  he  convei-ts  himself  into  other  men,  takes  their  conscioa»- 
ness,  and  thereby  temporarily  loses  his  own  limited  individuality* 
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But  that  Shakapwre  ms  tti  individud— -  that  apecuUBF  type  of 
hamaiMty  fomied  die  basis  ef  hk  personal  being,  and  that  he  had  a 
style  of  thongfat  of  his  own,  it  woold  be  absurd  to  doubt  And  had 
lie  BJtitenxptod  other  species  of  composition  than  the  drama,  (which 
bj  its  very  nature  requires  that  the  indiTiduality  of  the  author  be 
sank  and  lost  entirely  in  the  varioiiB  characters,)  had  he  taken  like 
Hilton  a  particular  theme  as  the  ^^  great  a^^iunenf'  for  his  poetio 
power,  doubtless  the  fnoMf  the  individual^  woakL  hare  come  into 


Style  of  ezpieBsion  thus  springing  oat  of  the  style  of  thought,  ia 
therefore  immediately  coimeoted  with  the  stroetoie  and  character  of 
llie  individual  mind.  It  consequently  has  an  uneonedbus  origin.  Off 
the  basis  laid  in  the  indiTidual's  characteristics,  and  by  and  throogb 
the  individual's  mental  growth,  his  manner  of  expression  is  focmed^ 
There  is  a  certain  style  which  fits  the  individual «- which,  and  wy 
other,  is  his  style.  It  is  that  aianner  of  presenting  thought,  into 
whidi  he  naturally  faDs,  when  his  mind  is  deeply  absorbed  in  a  suIh' 
ject,  and  when  he  gives  no  heed  to  the  form  into  which  his  thought 
10  running. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  tliis,  that  style  has  no  connection  with 
culture.  It  has  a  most  immediate  and  vital  connection  with  the  indi- 
mdual's  educaiaoa.  Not  only  all  that  he  is  by  nature,  but  all  l^t  he 
beoomes  by  culture,  tends  to  form  his  style  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion; but,  be  it  observed,  wnoonm^u^  to  him.  For  an  incessant 
aim,  a  conscious,  anxious  efibrt  to  form  a  given  style,  is  the  destrao* 
tiioa  of  style.  Under  sodi  an  inspection  and  oversight,  Nature  can- 
not work,  even  if  the  mind,  under  sudi  circumstances,  could  absorb 
itself  in  the  theme  of  reflectioa.  There  must  be  no  eonscioiusness 
during  the  time  and  process  of  composing,  but  of  the  subject*  The 
snbject  bemg  all  in  all,  for  the  thinker,  the  form  into  which  his 
thought  runs,  with  all  die  modification  and  coloring  which  it  really, 
though  utuxnueiou^  to  him,  receives  from  his  individualism,  and 
from  the  whole  past  of  his  education,  is  his  nfflc^hiB  genuine  and 
true  manner. 

The  point  to  be  observed  here  is,  that  style  is  the  tfonse^uen^,  so  fer 
as  it  is  related  to  culture.  For^  the  culture  itself  takes  its  direction 
and  character  from  the  original  tendency  of  the  individual,  (for  every* 
one  in  the  end  obtains  a  mental  development  coincident  with  hi§ 

1  In  corroboration  of  this,  it  may  be  remarked  that  we  have  far  more  sense  of 
the  individvaliiy  of  Shakspeare,  while  perusing  his  poems  and  sonnets,  than 
while  stadying  his  dramas. 
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mmtal  lHa%)  and  style  is  bat  the  fmoonscioiis  BuuufestetioD  of  this 
cnltaie.  Style—genuine  style— can  neyer  be  the  eonsdons  ante* 
cedent  of  coltore.  It  cannot  be  first  selected,  and  then  the  whole 
individnali^  of  the  mindy  and  the  whole  coarse  of  edacalion,  be 
ibroed  to  contribute  to  its  nwliaation.  One  cannot  antecedently 
choose  the  style  of  Bnike,  e.  g.  as  that  which  he  woold  have  far  his 
own,  and  then  deliberately  realise  his  choice.  It  is  true  that  a  mind 
similar  to  that  of  Burke  in  its  structure,  and  in  sympathy  with  him 
through  a  similarly  fruitful  and  opolent  coltore,  would  spontaneously 
form  its  style  upon,  and  with,  his.  But  the  process,  in  this  case, 
would  not  be  a  deliberate  and  consdous  imitation,  but  an  anconsdous 
and  genial  reproduction.  It  would  be  the  consequent  of  nature  and 
of  culture,  and  not  the  antecedent  The  indiTidnal  would  not  dis- 
tincdy  know  that  his  was  the  style  of  Burke,  until  it  became  appar- 
ent to  others  that  it  actually  was. 

Here,  too,  as  in  every  sphere  in  which  the  Uving  soul  of  man 
works,  do  we  find  the  genuine  and  beantifol  product,  originating 
freely,  spontaneously,  and  unoonsdously.  Freely,  for  it  mig^t  ha?e 
been  a  fiJse  and  deformed  product,  yet  spontaneously  and  unoon- 
sdously—for  it  cannot  be  the  subject  of  reflection  and  matter  <^  dis- 
tinct knowk^^  until  t^ler  it  has  come  into  existence.  By  the 
thronging  stress  and  tendency  of  the  human  soul,  which  is  so  created 
as  to  contain  with  itself  the  prindple  and  direction  of  its  own  more- 
ment,  is  the  product  originated,  which  then,  and  not  tall  then,  is  the 
possible  and  legitimate  subject  of  consdousness,  analysis,  and  ciili- 
dsm.  The  style  of  a  thinking  mind  is  no  exception  to  this  uniyeiwl 
law.  It  is  formed,  when  formed  according  to  nature  —when  fonned 
as  it  was  destined  to  be,  by  that  creative  idea  which  prescribes  the 
whole  never-ending  development  of  the  creatare— it  is  fonned  out 
of  what  is  laid  in  the  individual  constitution,  and  throogh  what  is 
brought  in  by  the  individual  culture,  unconsciously  to  the  sulgect  of 
the  process,  and  yet  fredy,  so  far  as  his  nature  and  constitation  are 
concerned* 

If  the  view  that  has  been  taken  of  style,  be  correct,  it  is  evident, 
that  in  the  formation  of  style,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  change 
the  fundamental  character  imposed  upon  it  by  the  individual  ccmsti- 
tution.  The  type  is  fixed  by  nature,  and  no  one  should  strive,  by 
fordng  nature,  to  obtain  a  manner  essentially  alien  and  foreign  to 
him.  The  sort  of  style  which  belongs  to  the  individual,  by  his  intel- 
lectual constitution  is  to  be  taken  as  given.  The  direction  which  all 
culture  in  this  relation  takes,  should  pioceed  from  this  as  a  point  o£ 
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departare,  and  all  discipliiie  and  eflbrt  should  end  in  an  aoqniaitkm 
that  is  homogeneous  with  this  iubtianiiai  ground  of  style.  Or  stiH 
more  aocaratelj,  the  individuality  itself  is  to  be  deepened  and  made 
more  eapadoua  and  distinct,  by  cnltore,  and  is  then  to  be  poured 
forth  in  that  hwrty,  tuwomeiaui  purity  of  manner  which  is  its  proper 
and  genuine  style. 

And  this  leads  us  to  consider  the  true  method  of  forming  and  cnl-* 
tivating  style. 

If  the  general  view  that  has  been  presented  of  the  nature,  both  of 
language  and  style,  be  correct,  it  is  plain  that  the  mind  itself,  rather 
than  the  style  itself,  should  receive  the  formation  and  the  cultivation. 
Both  language  and  style  are  but  fomu  in  which  the  human  mind 
embodies  its  thought,  and  therefore  the  mindj  considered  as  the  origi- 
nating power— -as  that  which  is  to  find  an  utterance  and  expression 
•—should  be  the  chief  object  of  culture,  even  in  relation  t6  style. 
A  cultivated  mind  contains  within  itself  resources  sufficient  for  all 
its  purposes.  The  direct  cultivation  of  the  mind,  is  the  indirect  cul- 
tivation of  all  that  stands  connected  with  it 

And  this  is  eminently  true  of  the  formal,  in  distinction  fttmi  the 
material  departments  of  knowledge— of  those  '*  organic  (or  instru- 
mental) acts,**  as  Milton  calls  them,  ^  which  enable  men  to  discourse 
and  write  perspicuously,  elegantly,  and  according  to  the  fitted  style 
of  lofty,  mean  or  lowly."  For  inasmuch  as  these  formal  departments 
of  knowledge  are  not  Relf-sufficient  but  derive  their  substance  from 
the  material  departments,  it  is  plain  that  they  can  be  cultivated*  with 
power  and  success  only  through  the  cultivation  of  these  latter.  Rheto- 
ric, in  order  to  be  anything  more  than  an  idle  play  with  words  and 
figures  of  speech— in  order  to  a  substantial  existence,  and  an  ener- 
getic power,  must  spring  out  of  logic ;  and  logic  again,  in  order  to  be 
something  more  than  a  dry  and  useless  permutation  of  the  members 
of  syllogisms,  must  be  grounded  in  the  necessary  laws  of  thought,  and 
so  become  but  the  inevitable  and  living  movement  of  reason.  Thus 
are  we  led  in  from  the  external  to  the  internal  as  the  solid  ground  of 
action  and  origination,  and  are  made  to  see  that  culture  must  begin 
here,  in  every  instance,  and  work  out.  All  these  arts  and  sciences 
are  the  architecture  of  the  rational  and  thinking  mind  of  man,  and  all 
changes  in  them,  either  in  the  way  of  growth  or  decline,  proceed  from 
a  change  that  has  first  taken  place  in  their  originating  ground.  They 
are  in  reality  the  index  of  the  human  mind  and  show  with  most  deli- 
cate sensibility  all  that  is  passing,  in  this  ever-moving  principle. 
What  are  the  languages,  literatures,  laws,  governments,  and  (with 
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one  exoeption)  tdigioDS  of  the  globe,  but  the  hutorj  at  the  hmiuai 
mind — the* outstanding  monament  of  what  it  has  thought! 

It  maj  be  said  with  perfect  truth,  therefore,  that  the  fbnnatioB 
and  cultivation  of  the  mind,  is  the  true  method  of  forming  and  cdli- 
▼ating  style.  And  there  are  two  qnaUtiea  in  mental  coltare  wfaidi 
exert  such  a  direct  and  powerful  influence  upon  stjle  as  to  merit  in 
this  connection  a  partictilar  and  close  examination.  They  are  dqith 
and  clearness. 

(1)  By  depth  of  cttltnre  is  meant  that  development  of  the  mind 
frmn  %t9  centre^  which  enables  it  to  exert  its  very  best  power  and  to 
accomplish  the  utmost  of  which  it  is  capable*  llie  indiridnal  mnid 
differs  in  respect  to  innate  capadty.  Some  men  are  created  with  a 
richer  and  more  powerful  intellectual  constitution  than  others.  B«l 
all  are  capable  of  a  jfrofaumd  culture ;  of  a  development  that  shaB 
bring  out  the  entire  contents  and  capacity,  be  they  more  or  less.  By 
gwng  to  the  centre  of  the  mind— -by  setting  into  play  those  pro- 
founder  fkculties  which  though  differing  in  degree,  are  yet  the  same 
in  kind,  in  every  man,  a  culture  is  attained  that  exerts  a  most  power* 
fid  and  exeeUent  influence  upon  style.  Such  mental  education  gives 
hody  to  style.  It  furnishes  the  material  which  is  to  jiU  the  language 
and  solidify  the  discourse.  The  form  in  which  a  profoundly  culti- 
vated mind  expresses  itself  is  never  hollow ;  the  language  which  it 
employs  not  being  alone — mere  words — is  never  dead.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  silent  at  times,  for  such  a  mind  is  not  necessarily  fluent, 
but  when  it  does  speak,  the  product  has  a  merited  character.  The 
thought  and  its  expression  form  an  identity ;  are  coined  at  one  stroke. 

For  a  deeply  educated  mind  spontaneously  seeks  to  know  truth  in 
its>  reality  and  to  express  it  in  its  simplicity.  Unconsciously^  becaase 
it  is  its  nature  to  do  so,  it  penetrates  to  the  heart  of  a  subject,  and 
discourses  upon  it  with  a  simplicity  and  directness  which  predudes 
any  separation  between  the  thought  and  the  words  in  whidi  it  is 
conveyed.  The  mind  which  has  but  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
mlgect-matter  of  its  discourse  cannot  render  the  language  it  empleyt 
^onwhitawtial  with  its  thought  We  feel  that  the  words  have  bees 
kmUed  f^  by  a  vacant  mind,  instead  of  prompUd  by  a  full  one. 
Thought  and  language  stand  apart,  because  thought  has  not  reached 
that  degree  of  profundity,  and  that  point  of  dear  intuition,  and  thai 
height  of  energy,  in  consdousness,  at  which  it  utters  itself  in  language 
that  is  truly  one  with  itself,  and  alive  with  itself.  Whenever  a  pf»* 
foundly  cultivated  mind  directs  itsdif  to  an  object  of  contemplation  it 
becomes  identical  with  it,  while  in  the  act  <rf  contemplation.    The 
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diBtmction  between  the  contemplating  sobject,  and  the  contemplated 
object,  Tanishes  for  the  time  being;  the  mind,  as  we  say  popularly, 
and  yet  with  strict  philosophic  truth,  is  /(>«<  in  the  theme,  and  the 
theme  during  this  temporary  process,  becomes  but  a  particular  state 
of  the  mind.  The  object  of  contemplation,  which  at  first  was  before 
the  mind  is  now  in  the  mind ;  that  to  which  the  mind  came  up  as  to 
a  thing  objective  and  extant,  has  now  been  transmuted  into  the  very 
consciousness  of  the  mind  itself,  and  is  therefore  the  mind  itself,  taken 
and  held  in  this  temporary  process}  It  follows,  consequently,  that 
the  style  in  which  this  fusion  of  truth  with  intellect  flows  out,  must  be 
as  near  the  perfection  of  form  as  it  can  be.  The  style  of  such  a 
mind  is  similar  to  the  style  of  the  Infinite  mind,  as  it  is  seen  in  nature* 
It  is  characterized  by  the  simplicity  and  freedom  of  nature  itself. 
Nor  let  this  be  regarded  either  as  irreverent  or  extravagant  We 
are  confessedly  within  the  sphere  of  the  finite  and  the  created,  and 
therefore  are  at  an  infinite  remove  from  Him  <<  who  is  wonderful  in 
working,"  and  yet  there  is  something  strongly  resembling  the  work* 
ings  of  creative  power,  in  the  operations  of  a  mind  deeply  absorbed 
in  truth  and  full  of  the  idea.  As  the  Divine  idea  becomes  a  phe- 
nomenon— manifests  itself  in  external  nature — by  its  own  move- 
ment and  guidance,  it  necessarily  assumes  the  very  perfection  of 
manner.  The  great  attributes  of  nature,  the  sublimity  and  beauty  of 
creation,  arise  from  the  oneness  of  the  form  with  the  idea — of  the 
transfusion  of  mind  into  matter.  In  like  manner,  though  in  an  infi- 
nitely lower  sphere  and  degree,  the  human  idea,  profound,  full,  and 
dear  in  consciousness,  throws  itself  out  into  language,  in  a  style,  free, 
simple,  beautiful,  and  it  may  be,  sublime  like  nature  itself.  And  all 
this  arises  because  thought  does  its  own  perfect  work — because  truth 
arrived  at  in  the  consciousness  of  the  profound  thinker  is  simply  suf- 
fered to  exercise  its  own  vitality  and  to  organize  itself  into  existence* 

1  The  doctrine  of  the  identity  of  subject  and  object  in  the  act  of  couBdoiuness 
18  a  true  and  safe  one,  it  seems  to  us,  only  when  stated  with  the  limitation  above ; 
only  when  the  identity  is  regarded  as  merely  rdative — as  existing  only  in,  and 
during  the  act  of  eonmdousnesa.  If,  however,  the  identity  is  regarded  as  ahnlute 
and  esmUkd — it  apart  horn  consciousnefls  and  back  of  oonsdoosness  the  subjed 
and  object— the  mind  and  the  truth — are  absolutely  but  one  essence,  then  ws 
see  no  difference  between  the  doctrine  and  that  of  the  "  substantia  uxia  et  unica  " 
of  Spinoza.  The  identity  in  this  case,  notwithstanding  the  disclaimer  of  Schel- 
Ung,  is  9amene88  of  substance,  and  there  is  but  one  substance  in  the  universe. 
The  truth  is,  that  subject  and  object  are  not  absolutely,  one  essence,  but  two; 
but  become  one  temporarily,  in  the  act  of  oonsdousness,  by  rirtue  of  a  Aomo^oictfy, 
lather  than  an  absolute  identity  of  essence. 

43* 
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It  k  not  80  mndi  becanse  dw  individual  makes  an  eflbrt  to  embo^ 
the  resulto  of  his  meditation,  as  becauee  these  results  haye  their  own 
way,  and  take  their  own  form,  that  the  style  of  their  appearance  is  so 
grand.  It  has  been  asserted  above,  that  style,  in  its  most  abstiaet 
definition,  is  the  universal,  appearing  in  the  particular.  In  other 
words,  it  is  the  particular  and  peculiar  manner,  in  which  the  Individ* 
wal  mind  omceives  and  expresses  truth,  which  is  universaL  Now  it 
is  only  by  and  through  depth  of  mental  cultivation,  that  truth,  in  its 
absolute  reality  and  in  its  vital  energy,  is  reached  at  all.  A  super- 
ficial education  never  reaches  the  heart  of  a  subject— never  brings 
the  mind  into  contact  and  fusion  with  the  real  substance  of  the  topic 
of  discourse.  Of  course,  a  mind  thus  superficially  educated,  in  reality 
has  nothing  to  express.  It  has  not  reached  that  depth  of  apprehen- 
sion, that  central  point,  where  the  solid  and  real  truth  lies,  at  whicb, 
and  only  at  which,  it  is  qualified  to  discourse.  It  may,  it  is  true, 
epeak  about  the  given  topic,  but  before  it  can  speak  it  out,  in  a  grand, 
impressive  style,  and  in  discourse  which,  while  it  is  weighty  and 
solid,  also  dilates  and  thrills  and  glows  with  the  living  verity,  it  must, 
hj  deep  thought^  have  effected  that  mental  union  with  it,  of  which  we 
have  spoken. 

A  mind,  on  the  contrary,  that  has  received  a  central  development, 
and  whose  power  of  contemplation  is  strong,  instead  of  working  at 
the  surface,  and  about  the  accidents,  strikes  down  into  the  heart  and 
essence,  and  obtains  an  actual  view  of  truth ;  and  under  the  impulse 
imparted  by  it,  and  by  the  light  radiated  from  it  at  all  points,  simply 
represents  it.  In  ail  this  there  is  no  effort  at  expression-^ no  en- 
deavor at  style — on  the  part  of  the  individual  He  is  bnt  the  m^ 
dinm  of  communication,  now  that  by  his  own  voluntary  thought,  the 
union  between  his  mind  and  truth,  has  been  bitonght  about.  All  that 
he  needs  to  do  is,  to  absorb  himself  still  more  profoundly  in  the  great 
theme,  and  to  let  it  use  him  as  its  organ.  It  will  flow  through  his 
individualism,  and  take  form  and  hue  ircHn  it,  as  inevitably  as  the 
formless  and  colorless  light,  acquires  both  form  and  color,  by  coat- 
ing  into  the  beautiful  arch  of  the  sky. 

(2)  By  clearness,  as  an  element  in  culture,  is  meant  such  an  edu- 
cation of  the  mind,  as  arms  it  with  a  penetratii^  and  clear  vision,  so 
that  it  beholds  objects  in  distinct  outline.  When  united  with  depth 
of  culture,  this  element  is  of  great  worth,  and  diffuses  through  the 
productions  of  the  mind,  some  of  the  most  desirable  qualities. 
Depth,  without  deamess  of  intuition,  is  obscurity.  Though  there 
may  be  substantial  thinking,  and  real  truth  may  be  reached  by  the 
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aundy  yet,  like  ite  vl^  «irt  of  wUch  the  ttfttarwi  umyeiM  WB8  f^^ 
tteoonting  to  tbe  ancient  philosophy,  it  needs  to  be  imdiBted  by  lights 
before  it  becomes  a  defined,  diatinct,  and  beantifnl  form.  Indeed, 
without  deamess  of  intaitkm,  truth  must  remain  in  the  depths  of  the 
mind,  and  cannot  be  realij  expressed.  The  mind,  without  dose  and 
dear  thinking,  is  but  a  daik  chaos  of  ideas,  intimations,  and  feelings. 
It  is  true,  that  in  these  is  the  substance  of  truth,  for  the  human  mind 
is,  by  its  constitution,  full  a[  truth;  yet  these  its  contents  need  to  be 
^labarated.  These  undefined  ideas  need  to  become  dear  conceptions ; 
these  dark  and  pregnant  intimations  need  to  be  conyerted  into  sub- 
stantial verities ;  and  these  swelling  but  vague  feelings  must  acquire 
definition  and  shi^,  not  merely  that  the  consdousness  of  one  mind 
may  be  conveyed  over  into  that  of  another,  but  also  m  order  to  the 
mind's  full  understanding  of  itself. 

And  such  culture  manifests  itself  in  the  purity  and  perspicuity  of 
the  style  in  which  it  conveys  its  thoughts.  Having  a  distinctly  dear 
apprehension  of  truth,  the  mind  utters  its  conceptions  with  all  that 
simplidty  and  pertin^ace  of  language  which  characterizes  the  namip 
tive  of  an  honest  eye-witness.  Nothing  intervenes  between  thought 
and  expression.  The  clear,  direct  view,  instantaneous^  becomes  the 
dear,  direct  statement  And  when  the  dear  conception  is  thus 
united  with  the  profound  intuition,  thought  assumes  its  most  perfect 
form.  The  form  in  which*  it  appears,  is  full  and  round  with  solid 
truth,  and  yet  distinct  and  transparent  The  immaterial  prindple  is 
unbodied  in  just  the  right  amount  of  matter ;  the  former  does  not 
overflow,  nor  does  the  latter  overlay.  The  discourse  exhibits  the 
same  opposite  and  counterbalancing  excellencies,  which  we  see  in  the 
forms  of  nature — the  simplidty  and  the  richness,  the  negligence  and 
the  niceness,  the  solid  opadty  and  the  aerial  transparence.^ 

1  Shakspeare  affords  imrainerable  exemplifications  of  the  charactmstic  here 
spoken  of.  In  the  following  passages  notice  the  purity  and  deanlineu  of  the 
style  in  which  he  exhibits  his  thought  As  in  a  perfect  embodiment  in  natore, 
'fiiere  is  nothing  ragged,  or  to  be  slonghed  off: 

#  #       #       Chaste  as  the  icide 
That's  curded  hj  the  frost  fh>m  purest  snow, 
And  hangs  on  Plan's  temple. 

CorioUmuSf  Y.  8. 

•  *       *       «       #       This  hand 
As  soft  as  dove's  down,  and  as  white  as  it ; 
Or  Ethiopian's  tooth,  or  the  iknn'd  snow, 
That's  bolted  by  the  northern  blasts  twice  o'er. 

Winier'i  Tale,  IV.  8. 
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It  is  rare  to  find  such  a  luiion  of  the  two  maiii  elements  of  cohore^ 
and  consequently  rare  to  find  them  in  style.  A  profoundly  contem- 
plative mind  is  often  mystic  and  vague  in  its  discoursey  because  it 
has  not  come  to  a  clear,  as  well  as  profound  consciousness — be- 
cause distinctness  has  not  gone  along  with  depth  of  apprehension* 
The  discourse  of  such  a  mind  is  thoughtful  and  suggestive  it  may  be, 
but  is  lacking  in  that  scientific,  logical  power  which  penetrates  and 
illumines.  It  has  warmth  and  glow,  it  may  be,  but  it  is  the  warmth 
of  the  stove  (to  use  the  comparison  of  another)  —  warmth  with- 
out light 

On  the  other  hand  it  often  happens  that  the  culture  of  the  mind  is 
dear  but  shallow.  In  this  case  nothing  but  the  merest  and  most 
obvious  commonplace  is  uttered,  in  a  manner  intelligible  and  plain 
enough  to  be  sure,  but  without  force  or  weight,  or  even  genuine  fire^ 
of  style.  Shallow  waters  show  a  very  dear  bottom,  and  but  little 
intensity  of  light  is  needed  in  order  to  display  the  pebbles  and  dean 
sand.  That  must  be  a  ^  purest  ray  serene  " — a  pencil  of  strongest 
light— which  discloses  the  black,  rich,  wreck-strown  depths.  For 
the  deamess  of  depth  is  very  different  from  the  clearness  of  shallow- 
ness. The  former  is  a  positive  quality.  It  is  the  positive  and  pow- 
erful irradiation  of  that  which  is  solid  and  dark,  by  that  whidi  is 
ethereal  and  light  The  latter  is  a  negative  quality.  It  is  the  mere 
absence  of  darkness,  because  there  is  no  substance  to  be  dark — no 
body  in  which  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  darkness  can 
inhere.  Nothing  is  more  luminous  than  solid  fire ;  nothing  is  more 
fiashy  than  an  ignited  void. 

These  two  fundamental  characteristics  of  mental  culture,  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  style.  Even  if  the  secondary  qualities  of  style  could 
exist,  without  the  weightiness  and  clearness  of  manner  which  spring 
from  the  union  of  profound  with  distinct  apprehension,  they  would 
exist  in  vain.  The  ornament  is  worthless,  if  there  is  nothing  to  sus- 
tain it    The  bas-relief  is  worthless  without  the  slab  to  support  it 

Or  if  that  surly  spirit,  melaxicholy, 

Had  baked  thy  blood,  and  made  it  heavyi  thick ; 

Which  else  runs  tickling  np  «nd  down  the  veins. 

Kmg  John,  ILL  2. 

And  I,  of  ladies  most  defect  and  wretched, 
That  sucked  the  honey  of  his  mnsic  vows, 
Now  see  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason, 
lake  fweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tone,  and  hanh. 
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Baty  tbflM  Momdary  qoalidea  cf  etyle— die  beauty,  and  the  ele* 
gance,  aaf'the  faannonj-^deriTe  aM  their  charm  bdA  power  fran 
spxiDging  out  of  the  priniarj  qualities,  and  in  Ibis  way  oltimatelj, 
out  of  the  deep  and  clear  enhnre  of  the  mind  itself — from  being  the 
white  flower  of  the  Uack  root 

Style,  when  having  this  nental  and  natural  origin,  is  to  be  pnl 
into  the  first  class  of  ^jo/^  f<»ms.  It  is  the  form  of  thought;  and,  as 
a  piece  of  art^  is  as  worthy  of  stady  and  adaoiration,  as  those  glorioiis 
material  forms  whidi  embody  the  ideas  of  Phidiiis,  Michael  Angela^ 
and  Baphael»  It  is  the  fonn  in  which  the  human  mind  mamfests  its 
freest,  purest^  and  most  mysterious  activity — its  thou^rt.  There  Is 
nothing  mechawcal  in  ita  origin,  or  stale  in  its  nature.  It  is  plastie 
and  fresh  as  the  immortal  energy,  of  which  it  is  the  air  and  bearing. 


ABTICLE  III. 

THE  TOTTR  GOSPELS  AS  WE  HOW  HAVE  THEM  W  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT,  Aim  THE  HEGEUAET  ASSAULTS  UPON  THEM. 

By  C.  £.  Stowe,  D.  D.,  Bowdoin  College. 

Lr  this  essay  I  propose  to  discnss  the  following  topics : 

L  The  value  of  the  four  gospels  as  we  now  hare  them  in  the  New 
Testament 

n.  Beligioos  character  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy. 

HL  Analysis  and  characterislies  of  the  principal  Hegelian  assanlts 
on  the  gospels. 

lY.  The  real  importance  to  be  attributed  to  these  assanltB. 

V.  Comparison  of  the  canonieal  gospels  witili  the  apocryphal  gos* 
pels  stin  extant 

VL  Comparison  of  the  canonical  gospels  with  the  fragments  of 
gospels  supposed  to  be  lost 

Vll.  What  may  be  actaally  known  as  to  the  genuineness  and  ineor- 
mptnesB  of  the  gospels  as  we  now  have  them  in  the  New  Testament 

viu.  General  results  of  the  whole  discussion. 

For  the  benefit  Hi  the  reader  who  may  wish  to  pursue  the  inres- 
tlgaitioo,  I  win  also  select,  from  the  yery  copious  fiterature  of  the 
flubjeoty  a  few  of  the  best  and  most  mstructiTe  worics  on  both  sides. 
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1.  Stratus  (Dav.  Fred.),  Das  Leben  Jesn  kritisch  be^Mtet.  2te 
Auflage,  2  Theile,  Tttbingen,  1889.  2.  Weisee  (Chr.  Heim),  Die 
evangeluche  G«0chichte  kritasch  and  pliflosophiach  bearbeitet  Ldp- 
cig,  1838.  8.  Gfr5rer  (Aug.  F.),  Geschichte  des  Urchri8tent]iiim& 
5  Theile,  Stattgard,  1888.  1  and  2  Das  Jahrhundert  des  Hells.  8 
and  4  Die  Heilige  Sage.  5  Das  Heiligthnm  imd  die  Wahrheit  4 
Gfrorer  (Aug.  F.),  Philo  and  die  Alezandrinische  Theosophie,  oder 
▼on  Einfluss  der  jUdi8ch-eg3rpti8che  Schale  aaf  die  Lehre  des  Neaeii 
Testament,  2te  Aoflage,  Stuttgard,  1835.  5.  Baner  (Bnino),  Kri- 
tik  des  Evangeliums  Johannis.  Bremen,  1840.  6.  Baaer  (Bnuio)| 
.  E[ritik  der  EvangeL  Gresehichte  der  Sjnoptiker.  3  Theile,  Leipzig 
and  Braunschweig,  1841-42.  7.  Feuerbacb  (L.),  Das  Wesen  des 
Christenthums,  vierte,  vermehrte  und  umgearbeitete  Auflage.  Leip- 
zig, 1849.  8.  Neander  (Aug.),  Das  Leben  Jesu.  Hamburg,  1837.  9. 
Tholuck  (Aug.),  Die  GlaubwUrdigkeit  der  eyangeliBchen  Geschichte. 
Hamburg,  1837.  10.  Ullmann  (C),  Historisch  oder  Mythisch? 
Hamburg,  1888.  11.  Ebrard  (A),  WissenschafUiche  Eritik  der 
evangelischen  Geschichte.  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  1842.  12.  Daudbe-^ 
Zweite  ganzlich  umgearbeitete  Aufiage.  Erlangen,  1850.  13.  Gue- 
rike  (H.  E.  F.),  Historisch-kritische  Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testa- 
ment Leipzig,  1843.  14.  Lange  (P.),  Das  Leben  Jesu  nach  den 
Evangelien  dargestellt.  Heidelberg,  1844.  15.  Sepp  (J.  W.),  Das 
Leben  Christi.  Mit  einer  Vorrede  von  Jos.  von  Gr5rres,  4  Bde.  Re- 
gensburg,  1843-45. 


L    The  Value  op  the  Four  Gospels,  as  we  now  have 
THEM  IN  the  New  Testament. 

To  everj  man  who  feels  the  need  of  religion,  and  cannot  surrender 
his  reason  to  the  tyrannical  and  preposterous  claims  of  the  papacj, 
the  four  gospels,  as  we  now  have  them  in  the  New  Testament,  are  of 
priceless  value.  The  human  soul,  in  its  wants  and  sorrows  and  con- 
scious weaknesses,  in  view  of  its  brief  existence  on  earth,  and  the 
dread  unknown  which  awaits  it  beyond  the  grave,  is  greatly  in  want 
of  some  objective  truth  to  rest  upon ;  and  without '  it,  the  only  wise 
philosophy  is  that  which  says.  Let  ta  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  vm 
die*  If  the  four  gospels  be  received  as  objectively  true ;  if  Jesua 
Christ,  as  therein  described,  be  an  actually  existing  personage,  and 
our  ever-living,  ever-present  friend  and  guide,  then  we  have  what  we 
need ;  then  the  soul  can  rest  and  rejoice ;  then  the  spiritual  can  gadii 
a  permanent  victory  over  the  physioalj  our  life  on  earth  can  be 
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made  a  time  of  usefiilneM  and  peace,  and  onr  death  a  seascm  of  tri" 
omph  and  joy.  Moreover,  having  Jesus  and  the  gospels  objectively 
true,  on  their  authority  we  have  also  the  other  writings  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  historians,  the  poets,  and  the  prophets  of  the  Old  i 
and  now,  witli  an  mmiutUated,  unimpeachable  Bible  in  our  hands,  we, 
like  our  fisithers,  can  march  through  the  wtold  with  heads  erect,  and  a 
joyous  courage,  bidding  defiance  to  Satan^  and  sorrow,  and  widced  men. 

But  weaken  our  confidence  in  the  gospels ;  let  them  be  regarded 
as  a  jumble  of  traditions,  pardy  tame  and  partly  false,  then  the  chief 
effect  of  the  Qiristian  religion  is,  to  liaise  our  iKipes  only  to  sink  us 
the  deeper  in  despair;  to  increase  our  fears,  without  showing  us  defi^ 
nitely  our  danger,  or  teaching  us  how  to  escape  it;  our  life  on  earth 
is  equally  unfitted  for  sensual  pleasure  and  for  spiritual  enjoyment  i 
and  beyond  the  grave  we  have  only  just  light  enough  to  make  the 
darkness  visible.  With  the  mere  mockery  of  a  revelation  which  is 
then  left  us,  there  are  but  two  classes  of  men  who  can  be  satisfied 
with  life  as  it  now  exists** namely,  those  whose  desires  and  aspi- 
rations never  go  beyond  the  physical  comforts  of  the  external  world, 
and  the  proud,  cold,  self-sufficient  thinkers,  whose  chief  pleasure  it  is 
to  despise  the  weaknesses  of  their  fellow  creaturesi  and  think  them* 
selves  above  them. 

Entertaining  such  views,  I  confess  I  never  can  read,  or  listen  to  a 
critique  on  the  sacred  writings,  and  especially  on  the  gospels,  without 
deep  feeling.  If  indifference  as  to  the  result,  be  an  essential  qualifl* 
cation  for  a  good  investigator  of  the  Scriptures,  then  I  must  give  up 
all  hope  of  ever  being  one.  To  the  result  I  cannot  be  indifferent  if  I 
would,  for  there  are  all  my  hopes.  Who  would  be  expected  to  be 
indifferent,  if  the  object  of  the  investigation  on  which  he  is  obliged 
to  enter,  were  to  ascertain  whether  his  father  were  a  cheal^  or  hia 
aon  a  thief,  or  his  wife  £Edse? 

<But  we  must  have  a  seal  for  science;  we  must  let  troth  work  ita 
way;  we  must  be  willing  that  every  falsehood,  and  every  mistake, 
however  long  and  lovingly  cherished,  should  be  torn  from  our  em- 
brace.' Very  true,  so  we  must;  butdoes  a  proper  r^ard  for  sdence, 
a  proper  love  of  truth,  a  proper  hatred  of  error,  require  the  sacrifice 
of  every  humanizing  and  ennobling  feeling  ?  Is  man,  or  is  he  re-' 
quired  to  be,  all  intellect  and  no  heart?  To  honor  the  ndnd,  must 
we  crucify  the  soul?  Is  he  the  only  anatomist  who  can  lay  bare  to 
his  knife  the  body  of  a  beloved  sister,  with  the  same  indifference 
with  which  he  would  hack  upon  the  carcass  of  an  unknown  culprit 
just  snatched  from  its  dishonored  grave  ?    I  believe  no  such  thing  i 
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and  while  Christ  is  to  me  mare  than  firfher  or  motheri  move 
wile  or  child,  or  my  own  h£&  eyea,  I  do  not  beKeve  that  soond  phika* 
ophj  requires  me  to  see  that  h<Aj  gospel,  which  contains  all  that  I 
know  of  him,  treated  b j  ma  irreverent  critic^  as  the  gveedj  awine 
woold  treat  a  beaotifiil  field  of  growing  com.  Nor  do  I  beUere  tiial 
an  irreverent,  ungodly  critic  is  the  man  to  do  justice  to  the  gpspelsy 
or  tell  the  truth  about  them  fiuriy,  in  any  sense.  He  may  investi* 
gate  their  language,  and  examine  their  history,  and  give  coivectly  the 
results  of  his  verbal  cadticians;  but  the  real  substance  of  the  goa- 
pels  is  far  above,  out  of  has  sight ;  he  can  have  no  symfMUhy  with 
Christ;  he  can  have  no  conception  of  the  motives  winch  hrilueaoed 
the  apostles;  he  can  have  no  idea  of  the  feelings  which  animated  the 
sacred  writers;  he  is  a  total  stranger  to  the  whole  soul  of  that  whidi 
he  criticises.  When  a  man  who  has  never  seen,  can  accurately  des* 
eribe  colorB,  or  one  who  has  never  had  the  sense  of  hearings  can  give 
a  good  aocount  of  sounds,  or  a  hone  with  iron«shod  hoofii  can  fksf 
tunes  on  a  church  organ,  then  I  will  not  refuse  to  believe  that  an  im« 
godly  critic  can  write  a  reliable  book  on  the  New  Testament.  It  is 
only  the  very  lowest  part  of  the  work,  that  such  a  critic  can  perform) 
and  when  he  comes  to  the  higher  criticism,  the  interior  life  of  the 
word,  he  is  wholly  out  of  his  sphere.  How  can  a  man  widi  no  poetry 
in  his  soul,  review  a  poem  ?  How  can  a  man  with  no  mathematics, 
properly  estonate  a  treatise  on  fluxions?  How  can  one  destitute  of  the 
first  principles  of  taste,  be  a  critic  in  the  fine  aits  ?  And  how  can  a 
man  wh<^y  irreligious,  be  a  fit  judge  of  the  most  rehgiouB  of  afl 
books?  Let  the  gospels  be  estimated  according  to  their  real  worAy 
and  the  writers  upon  them  according  to  their  real  worth,  and  then 
justice  wOl  be  done  on  both  sides.  We  will  refuse  no  help,  and  we 
win  repel  no  truth,  though  it  come  from  the  most  ungodly ;  but  we 
will  not  idolize  intellect  which  has  no  heart,  nor  allow  profane  haada 
to  filch  from  us  our  choicest  treasures. 

There  is  a  decided  tendency,  in  our  times,  to  award  peculiar  con^ 
sideration  and  deference  to  profane  writers  on  saored  sutjjects.  1£  an 
author  with  the  spirit  and  principles  and  talent  of  Voltaire,  were  to 
write  a  life  of  Christ,  or  a  cpmmentary  on  the  gospels,  or  especially 
an  introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  it  would  be  just  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age  to  study  and  quote  such  works  with  more 
profound  respect  than  is  awarded  to  the  writings  of  Luther,  or  Cal^ 
vin,  or  Bengel,  or  any  other  writer  who  loves  and  venerates  the 
Word  of  God.  This  whole  tendency  is  most  partiouhufy  to  be  das* 
pised  or  deplored. 
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Tlie  leoent  asMMiib  on  t^e  gospels-  have  proceeded  almost  entirety 
from  the  Hegelian  school  of  phOosophj*.  The  influence  of  this  phi* 
hiBOflkj  extend  fhv  hejcmd  the  dftle  of  it»  professed  disdples.  It 
igfomid  wfieve  lihe  very  name  of  Hegel  is  ahnost  unknown,  and  where 
not^a  syllable  of  his  WfitingB  has  ever  heen  read.  It  invades  Chris-' 
fkn  and^even  ortliodca:  pulpits,  and  sometimefr  tiieutralizes  the  power 
of  the  Gospel  under  the  mostieyangeUcal  fbrms*  It  is  a  proud  and  ai 
goflesB  pifUoBophy;  and,  like  a  chMera  miasms  in  the  atmosphere, 
often  deafe  descdaden  and  death  where  its  very  existence  is  unsu^-^ 
pected.  Though  the  most  abstruse  of  all  speculations,  it' never  exisw 
as  a  mere  speculadon,  but  immediately  proceeds- to  action — and  its 
first  acts  are  the  annihilation  of  human  responsibility)  and  of  the  spir- 
itual world,  and  of  God  himself.  While  in  some  cases  it  retains  the 
^Mrds  andptotoes  of  the  nMst  evangeiieai  iluHh,  it  es!pels  from  them 
aU-Hittirnieattfaig,  and  leaves  tDtemthe  mere  Ifiero^yphs  of  an  athe» 
istic  mystery. 

In  thus  describing  the  reU^ous  character- of  this  philosophy,  I  am 
far  fh>m  intending  a  perooMl  ailaek  on  it»  greafe  fouaderr  In  many 
of  the  qualities  "whkkt  oMka  t^a  man,  he  ynef  tmcng  the  noblest  of 
men,— a  fine  physiesd  organization,  a  prodSgious  intellect,  and  a 
generous  heart ;  and  he  would  probably  himself  be  one  of  the  first  to 
protesi  against  the  atheistic  extremes  of  some  of  his  followers.  Nor 
are  his  disciples  all  alike.  There  is  the  eoOreme  right,  the  central^ 
m^*fih§tetcttmikie'lefit'^ot\  as  T  would  cbarat^riee  them,  the  rtMgiouSy 
th»iMf»4v2i^llMit,  and  the  cmH'¥digi&U8i  On  Ae  extreme  right  waar 
MnrheinAe^  arcleai^headed  aad  sound-facarted  Ghristian  theo]ogjanr> 
aai  preacber,  one  of  tbe  best'of  historians  and  one  of  Ite  most  ae« 
ovaito^of  rettonen;  and  how  he  could  be  a  Hegelian  and  the  author 
cisuefa  works  aa  his  Bittorf  of  the  Reformatim  and  hia  Ohrittia% 
S/mboKk  was  always  a  mystery  to  me.  There,  too,  is*  Goeschel,  a 
taid;f  piousattd  eminent  jurist;  but  inasmuch  as  he  could  find  in 
Goethe  an  apostle  of  Christiaaity,  and  in  the  Faust  a  high  develop*^* 
meni  of  the  Christian  spirit,  it  is  not  so  8tn*prising  that  he  can  see  in' 
Htgd  the  CSuistlan  philosopher.  Domer,  too,  one  of  Uie  best  of 
men,  oo»  of  the  most  learned,  conscientious  and  reliable  of  writers^ 
the  author  of  that  most  admirable  work,  the  Devdopment-Jiirtary  o^ 
tke Doetrinereepecting the  Person  of  Christy  is  said  to  be  a  HegeBan 
of  this  class* 

The  assauks  on  the  gospels  have  proceeded  from  the  extreme  1^ 
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represented  by  such  men  as  the  younger  Fenerbadi,  and  Stranss  and 
Bruno  Bauer.  This,  I  suppose,  is  the  legitimate  result  of  the  Hege- 
lian philosophy,  and  these  men,  whatever  Hegel  himself  might  think 
of  them,  I  reg^  as  his  true  followers. 

But  what  is  the  Hegelian  philosophy  ?  I  have  been  admonished 
more  than  onoe  to  treat  this  philosophy  with  respect,  to  admire  it  at 
least  as  an  ^<  exquisite  work  of  art  if  not  a  system  of  absolute  truth.* 
I  shall  do  my  best  in  this  particular.  I  have  acknowledged  before, 
and  here  repeat  the  acknowledgment,  that  I  have  no  very^  definite 
knowledge  of  it  It  stands  before  me,  in  its  bulk  and  its  unintelligi- 
bleness, as  a  huge,  shapeless,  threatening  spectre,  most  fitly  desofted 
in  the  words  of  Virgil: 

MoMtrum  horrendum,  injbrme,  tngens,  ad  lumen  ademptum. 
(A  monster,  horrid;  hideous,  huge  and  blind.) 

But  when  I  think  of  the  tremendous  influence  it  exerts,  and  the  mighty 
mischief  it  is  making,  it  assumes,  to  me,  (fn  the  language  of  Milton,) 

''The  other  shape, 
If  shape  it  may  be  called,  which  shape  has  none 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb ; 
Or  substance  may  be  caUed  diaft  shadow  seems, 
For  each  seems  either;  black  it  stands  as  njght, 
Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell, 
And  shakes  a  dreadful  dart ;  and  what  seems  its  head 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  has  on." 

We  speak  here  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  only  in  its  connecdoo 
with  religion,  and  as  it  now  exists.  Whatever  of  obscurity  may  rest 
over  some  of  its  speculations,  its  principal  bearings  on  religion  are 
perfecdy  intelligible,  and  are  carried  out  to  their  extreme  conse- 
quences with  a  cool  audacity  that  is  almost  ftightfoL  Acootding  to 
Hegelianism  the  tubfeetive  is  not  only  more  than  the  obftetivt,  but 
the  subjective  is  the  whole,  it  is  the  entire  substance,  and  Uie  ob}€tUve 
has  no  existence  except  as  the  shadow  or  reflection  or  creation  of  the 
ivifeetive.  The  great  discovery  boasted  by  Hegel  and  his  foUowers, 
the  great  first  principle  of  all  truth,  the  honor  of  whose  development 
Schelling  in  vain  attempted  to  dispute  with  Hegel,  is  the  ab$oluie 
id&nHty  of  subject  and  object^  that  is,  I  suppose,  the  thing  perceiving 
and  the  thing  perceived  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Admitting  this  as  a  fundamental' principle,  what  is  God?  Is  God 
the  creator  of  man,  or  is  man  the  creator  of  God  ?  The  latter  of  course* 
The  human  mind  is  the  only  development  of  God,— -only  by  the 
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workings  of  the  hmnan  soul  does  God  arriye  at  self-eonscioasness  i 
ttid  if  there  were  no  men  there  could  be  no  God.  There  seems  to  be 
reeognised  a  sort  of  natura  nahunans,  a  sort  of  blind,  nnconsdousy 
fermenting  leaven,  constantly  working ;  bat  this  never  attains  to  per* 
sonalitj  or  consciousness  except  in  the  human  souL 

We  will  not  ourselves  undertake  to  make  the  statements  of  the 
doctrines  of  this  sect— -we  will  take  them  just  as  they  are  made  by 
one  of  the  most  able  and  active  of  the  living  advocates  of  the  system, 
in  his  work  entitled  Das  Wuen  des  Ohrittendmms.  This  is  a  favorite 
book  among  the  Germans  of  our  own  country,  and  can  be  obtained 
in  any  quantities  at  oar  principal  German  bookstores.  A  brief,  but 
very  satisfactory,  notice  of  it  has  been  given  in  the  Christian  Ezam^ 
iner  published  in  Boston,  No.  CLXI. 

Says  this  writer,  "  The  absolute  Being,  the  God  of  man,  is  man's 
own  being."  ^  Since  God  is  but  our  own  being,  the  power  of  any 
object  over  as,  is  the  might  of  our  own  being.  In  willing,  loving, 
feeling,  etc^  there  is  no  influence  but  of  ourselves  over  ourselves.* 
**  All  limiting  of  the  reason  rests  on  error.'*  <<  Every  being  is  al^ 
sufficient  to  itself  **  It  is  delusion  to  suppose  the  nature  of  man  a 
limited  nature.**  "  Reli^on  is  the  consciousness  of  the  infinite ;  it  Is 
and  can  be  nothing  but  man's  consciousness  of  his  own  infinite  being.** 
^  If  you  think  infinity,  or  feel  infinity,  it  is  the  infinity  of  thought 
and  feeling,  nothing  else.  The  knowledge  of  Grod  is  the  knowledge 
of  ourselves ;  for  the  religious  object  is  within  us."  "  God  is  man's 
revealed  inner  nature  —  his  pronounced  self.  Religion  is  the  solemn 
unveiling  of  the  concealed  treasures  of  humanity,  the  disclosure  of 
its  secret  thoughts,  the  confession  of  its  dearest  secrets.  The  Chris* 
tian  religion  is  the  relation  of  man  to  his  own  being  as  to  another 
being."    '^  Religion  is  the  dream  of  the  human  souL" 

This  is  not  caricature,  nor  ridicule,  nor  misrepresentation.  It  is  just 
a  plain  statement  of  some  of  the  prominent  doctrines  of  the  system, 
by  one  of  its  most  able  advocates.  There  is  no  God ;  and  the  devout 
man,  when  he  thinks  he  is  worshipping  God,  is  simply  worshipping 
himself.  There  is  no  accountability ;  there  is  no  individual  immor- 
tality ;  when  a  man  dies,  his  soul  is  reabsorbed  into  the  great  mass  of 
being,  by  the  naiura  naturans  to  be  again,  perhaps,  in  time  devel- 
oped, and  so  on  from  eternity  to  eternity.  These  principles  are 
boldly  and  openly  avowed,  and  find  able  and  popular  advocates  both 
in  Germany  and  in  this  country.  One  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
German  republicans.  Dr.  Yoight  of  Giessen,  during  the  summer  of 
1848,  declared  publicly  in  the  Frankfort  parliament,  that  there  could 
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^iM>  p^irwiOT wt  £»edapi,  tfl  4to  Jd>a  cif  -God  md  of  9II  Mq«H»- 
AiiUtf  to  God  ir^re  luatmlf  JwiialMd  Aom  ^  bumtm  «dad.  lib 
y^w^der  A^  jtbe  liiemnfip  f  evoliitkniy  ^wi(h  «iicb  men  :to  load  it,  pewr«d 
A  nlaecable  )Gail^vQ.  ,9(o  vRoador  that  4)ie  ^pioHS,  aaMigmt,  $tiktf 
men  of  Europe,  Nifi^ii  Abe  wbciLe  rae^^eHMOl  with  4iatnMt»  and 
tooHy  ahmdonpd  itiifltqgftLben  #<^liwiflUcJibw^J6lhewoi8i)iiidor 
^^fiaiujij.  Ao  ^tmid  avtidte  m  »  poUtied  new^jpaper  pnUiakfid  m 
.CSnoionad  duxkig  4ti^  i»;efieiit  year, aajB,  ^Bdi^kiaiathe  eaiBse^f 
^^c^pr^QsionwUob.eiJato;  iDCiamttohas  jtci^eepcNff  enflfaN^ 
I«7i4h  tibye  ehimerioal  idea  ef  a h^wm  faevaaftar;  md  the  aawroaaf 
xaligicp  is  wai»t4^  ^adueatioai  ignocao€te..  Xhia  la  Aa  ^gin  -af  al 
snHr  Xbe  fame  .priaciple^,  with  la  little  aoDa  j^gaad  iU>  a  religkup 
public  saitiment,  and  partially  diqgaiaad  wdar  a  ga]|»  «f  epaoiflaa 
i>b];«MMKdoggr,<ava  gadoualj  propagated  la  New  Sloi^aiBd,  a»d  loieci 
4af^nunt^»rs.eflpeeiaUjaf  our  ^eduoatedy^^  Befoaa  thegr 

jMgiato  fed  Aheioeed  c^  TeUgm^  ihe  foaadatiaiiof  ardjgiaiia  faiA  Ja 
takea  awajf-  for  Aiw  ^ork  of  rui^  the  genioa  rOf  Hf^imiima  haa 
^^eeuliar  &eiU4iea.  It  ca»  appvaaeh  unperaawedy^ad  «aaoiBidiili  jia 
l>«rpo8e  befoe  its  preaeooe  is  auipeoted.  It  eanime  the  langnnge<f 
4in7  theology,  aveo  the  most  oothodoif  and  pdayey  Ha^im  idaaaaa 
the  words  cf  aa  evaagelioal  fiuth. 

One  of  thepltfases  already  quoted  iiam  Feaerfaad^  may  aerve  at 
an  exaflatpie  of  the  deceptive  aMnner  in  which  language  may  faeuaadl 
It  is  thisi  ^  Grod  is  man's  inner  nature,  his  pronounced  aelf.''  Henev 
^  may  be  alleged,  is  the  New  Testament  doctiiae  of  tha  Lci^  the 
God-map,  God  revealed;  and  m  like  maimer  we  vmj  get  the  £M^ 
Ghost,  as  that  may  be  considered  to  be  the  inner  natuz»  af  man  ra- 
acting  upon  itself,  and  this  may  be  called  that  apicitual  infiuenoa 
which  good  men  crave  and  pray  for.  Thus  can  the  Heigelian  atheiirt^ 
with  most  ecMiscientious  deoeptiveaess,  use  all  the  lapgango  of  the 
Trinitariaa  christian.  For  the  Trinity  of  H^el,  see  the  last  Nnm*^ 
her  of  die  Bibliotheea,  p.  293. 

With  this  philosophy,  testimony  is  nothing  objective  narrative  is 
nothing,  history  is  not  to  be  learned  from  extenud  aaarces,  it  mml 
be  developed  from  within  •-— facts  maat  not  be  sought  for,  diey  mut 
be  made;  and  on  this  principle  they  act  with  great  eonaistcac^  aod 
vigor,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  esamioe  their  theones  of  the 
gospel  histoqr.  Another  <^  the  prinoipjias  of  this  philosophy  is  ami- 
nently  a  practical  one,  namely,  that  '^  man  is  God,  and  mast  worsh^ 
himself."  This  the  Hegelians  do  with  the  most  caithusJastic  devotioii. 
Such  self'Worship  was  never  before  witnessed  on  earth.    The  eaor- 
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nuNM  fldf^sonceit  of  these  men,  the  self-conceit  of  Hegel  him- 
eelf,  the  pitifbl  folly  of  his  admirers  who  prononnced  their  eulo- 
1^  over  his  grave,  are  among  the  greatest  monstrosities  which  ever 
existed  on  this  planet  of  monsters,  comparable  to  nothing  bat  the 
lizards  larger  than  ten  whales,  and  the  frogs  bigger  than  elephants, 
which  are  said  to  have  existed  on  the  pre-Adamite  earth.  Self-con- 
ceit is  a  symptom  of  the  disease.  The  venerated  Neander,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Prof.  Schaff  of  Mercersborg,  justly  characterizes  the  system 
as  ^  the  philosophy  of  a  one-sided  logic,  of  intellectual  fanaticism, 
and  ai  ^f-MfieatumJ*  My  respected  friend,  Prof.  8.,  himself,  I  am 
happy  to  see,  takes  no  ^ceptions  to  this  view  of  the  subjeot.  In* 
deed,  he  himself  calls  this  kind  of  Hegelianism,  an  ^arrogant  pan* 
theism,  different  from  atheism  only  in  form''-'—  *^ a  lifeless  formaJism 
fs£  the  understanding,  that  destroys  at  last  aU  soul  in  man,  and  turns 
him  into  a  pure  speculator  on  the  open  heath,  an  unfruitful  thinker 
of  thinking,  a  heartless  critic  and  ftiult-finder.'^  (Schaff 's  Kirchen* 
frecmd  for  Jan.,  1851,  also  Mercersburg  Review,  Vol.  IIL  p.  81,  ff« 

There  is  no  disinterestedness  in  this  philosophy,  there  is  no  vene- 
ration, there  is  no  love.  Each  being  is  all-sufficient  to  itself,  and  each 
revolves  around  itself  as  its  own  centre,  and  each  is  at  the  same  time 
both  planet  and  sun,  both  axis  and  orbit  And  what  can  come  of 
such  kind  of  principles,  bat  selfishness,  and  animalism,  and  every 
evil  work? 

Now,  it  is  such  philosophers  as  these,  who  presume  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  the  New  Testament,  to  estimate  the  characters  therein  por- 
trayed, to  determine  as  to  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  fitting  in  a  reve- 
lation from  God  to  man ;  to  decide  with  solemn  majesty,  h  priori^ 
from  internal  marks  only,  out  of  the  depths  of  their  own  conscious- 
ness, and  with  nothing  else  to  aid  them,  as  to  what  is  spurious,  and 
what  is  genuine,  in  the  sacred  writings  I  How  well  they  succeed, 
we  shall  see  under  our  next  head ;  and  we  will  only  say  here,  that  if 
opposites  are  the  best  judges  of  opposites,  if  goats  are  the  best  judges 
of  perfumes,  if  worms  have  suitable  qualifications  to  decide  on|be 
merits  of  eagles,  then  are  these  men  qualified  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
Jesus,  and  the  apostles,  and  the  writers  of  the  gospels.  Yet  their 
writings  are  published,  translated  into  different  languages,  and  exten- 
sively read.  In  various  ways  they  exert  a  great  infiuence  even  over 
those  who  never  read  them ;  the  echoes  of  their  voice  reverberate 
from  many  a  newspaper  and  popular  periodical ;  their  sound  is  heard 
in  many  a  lyceum,  and  mechanics'  institute,  and  mercantile  associ- 
ation, and  debating  dab ;  they  inflate  the  vanity,  and  heighten  the 
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9elf-<xmfieky  and  set  looee  the  passioiwi  of  101^7  •  yoqiig  om  in  oar 
jDStitutioBe  of  le«mu»g,  md  prodnco  exti^mveljr  a  nuBouB  infection 
in  the  whole  intellectual  atmosphere-^ not  sparing  evoi  the  theology* 
fial  school,  the  nuoisterial  studj,  or  the  Christiaii  pnlpit. 

So  many  ingenious  ways  do  poor  short-Uyed  m^  devisoy  and  sock 
iafinlte  pains  do  thej  take,  to  rid  themaelyes  of  Qod  their  heavenly 
Father,  of  Christ  ibeir  gracioos  and  only  Saviour*  It  is  <^ten  and 
justly  remarked  of  rogues  and  freebooters,  that  they  employ  far  mor^ 
ingenuity,  and  energy,  and  peiseverance,  to  get  a  living  by  dishQQi> 
esty,  than  would  be  necessary  to  make  them  securely  and  reputaUy 
w^thy  in  an  honorable  cfdling ;  yet,  they  are  always  poor,  and  in 
constant  dread  of  detection  and  punishment  80  these  proud  think" 
ers  tax  their  minds  and  hearts  more  severely  to  be  ineligioufl,  than 
would  be  necessary  to  secure  m  eminent  place  in  the  Christian  walk; 
while  they  can  look  only  for  the  unties  of  sjn,  which  is  d$aihj  while 
thfi  9ift  of  Ood^  and  that  only,  U  Ufo  and  p^aee.  Aooordiog  to  the 
Scripture,  it  is  ihsfool  who  haiA  said  in  kU  hdctrtj  thm^  i$  no  God; 
and  the  same  Scripture  says,  The  fool  %$  wiur  in  Am  own  eomenlf 
ikon  Meven  men  thai  can  render  a  reaeon;  and,  though  ffou  brojf  afoof 
in  a'mortar  with  a  peeth  aman^  wbeaty  yet  wiU  not  Ui  foUj/  depart 
from  him.  How  wonderfully  descriptive  of  the  foolishness  of  He* 
gelian  pantheistic  atheism  I 

m.  Analysis  and  Characteristics  of  the  principal 
Hegelian  Assaults  on  the  Gospels. 

The  four  gospels  exist,  they  have  for  ages  existed  in  ail  the  lan- 
guages of  the  civiliaed  world,  they  have  produced  the  most  astonish* 
jng  revolutions,  they  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  modem  civilisation; 
they  did  not  arise  in  a  remote  antiquity  nor  in  a  fabulous  era,  bat  in 
the  zenith  of  the  Soman  empire  and  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
Grecian  culture.  The  problem  of  the  philosc^hic  sceptic  is  to  aeoewit 
fot|all  this,  on  any  other  supposition  than  that  of  the  historical  truth 
of  the  gospel  narrative  and  the  reality  of  miracolous  interpoaitioD. 
The  first  regular,  systematic,  Hegelian  attempt  towards  the  solutaoa 
of  this  great  problem  was  made  in  1836  by  David  Frederic  Strauss, 
then  a  young  man  just  commencing  his  career  as  a  teacher  in  the  uoi* 
venity  of  Tubingen*  We  were  in  Germany  at  the  time  when  Strauss^ 
Life  of  Jesus  first  appeared,  and  it  was  exciting  as  great  a  ooramotioQ 
among  the  learned  of  Germany  thra,  as  a  few  years  after  the  piophe- 
syings  of  the  millenarian  Miller  excited  anuong  the  unleamed  in 
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Amerioa.  Tbait  was  the  year  txed  00  hy  Beiigel  for  ik«  end  of  di« 
worid  s  and  many  who  had  no  faith  in  Bengel  or  the  iqpoBtle  Johii» 
yet  deroutly  beliering  in  Stranss,  thought  wntitj  the  end  of  ChriA^ 
laanity  had  eome.  Prof.  Tholuck  told  as  he  ooneidered  it  the  most 
fennidable  attack  the  New  Testament  had  ever  mietained,  and  he  wa0 
right  heartily  at  work  in  angwermg  it,  and  aoon  after  pablished  his  ex«- 
celient  book  on  the  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  Histoiy*  The  answere 
to  Straass  were  nameroos,  almost  numberless,  the  eontroyersy  raged 
with  great  vigor  for  some  six  or  eight  years ;  bat  now  Straoss,  before 
he  is  an  old  man,  finds  himself  an  obsolete  and  antiquated  writer ;  as 
mach  so  as  was,  when  he  began,  the  old  Panlus  whom  he  treated  so 
cavalierly.  Bnt  though  Strauss  is  already  intellectually  dead  and 
buried,  never  to  rise  again,  among  the  Germans,  he  just  begins  to 
live  among  those  who  use  the  English  language,  and  translations  of 
his  book  are  read  with  the  most  innocent  wonderment  by  many  of 
our  young  men,  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  &ct  that  it  has  long 
since  been  thoroughly  exposed  and  exploded  in  the  land  of  its  birth. 
In  the  track  of  Strauss,  with  more  or  lees  of  divergency,  followed 
Weisse,  Gfrorer,  Bruno  Bauer,  Wilke,  Schweitzer,  Sehwegler, 
Luetzelberger,  F.  C.  Baur,  and  many,  many  others ;  the  greater 
part  of  whom  remam  unto  tkt9  prewntj  though,  as  to  any  influence, 
they  have  ahready  mostly  fallen  atkep  ;  for  even  ikt  eiffhtk  is  of  the 
geven,  €md  goeth  unto  perdition. 

In  analyzing  some  of  the  principal  Hegelian  hypotheses  of  the  gospel 
history,  as  specimens  of  the  whole,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  liberally 
of  the  labors  of  £brard,  who,  in  his  admirable  work,  entitled  Wtieen- 
tduj^Uehe  Kritik  tkr  evangeUeehen  Getchichte,  has  with  great  indus<* 
try,  skiU  and  fidmess,  epitomized,  arranged,  and  made  them  intelU- 
gible. 

(1)  HypoikeM  of  Strauis, 

(a)  The  faeti  out  ofwkieh  the  goepel  narratives  have  arisen.  These, 
according  to  Strauss,  were  very  few,  and  mainly  the  following :  The 
Jewish  nation,  daring  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  had  the 
expectation  of  a  national  Messiah,  predicted  in  the  Old  Testament, 
who  would  be  a  political  deliverer  and  work  miracles  greater  than 
Moses  wrought  At  this  period  there  was  a  Jew  bom  at  Nazareth 
in  Gralilee  named  Jeschuah,  (the  scepdc  sometimes  gains  considera- 
bly by  simply  dumging  the  orthography  of  a  well-known  name) ; 
and  another  Jew,  by  the  name  of  John,  became  a  celebrated  ascetic 
preacher  and  baptizer.    Jeschuah  attached  himself  to  John  as  <me  of 
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iufldiseiplefl;  and  after  die  iinpriMiuaeitt  of  tbe  latter,  proMCi^ 
same  work,  and  gathered  difldplea  of  his  own.  Jeachuah  now  foimed 
the  design  of  effecting  by  his  doctrine  the  moral  regeneration  of  his 
coontrymen ;  and  being  under  the  influence  of  the  supernatural  prgu* 
dices  of  his  times,  imagined  that  God  would  interpose  to  help  him 
in  so  worthj  an  attempt,  and  to  reestablish  the  kingdom  of  David 
This  idea  corresponded  very  nearly  to  the  Messianic  expectations  of 
the  Jews ;  and  they,  hearing  him  preach  from  time  to  time,  began  to 
think  whether  he  might  not  be  the  expected  Messiah.  At  first, 
Jeschuah  shrunk  from  such  a  thought,  but  gradually  became  recon- 
ciled to  it,  and  at  length  it  gained  full  possession  of  his  mind.  Ha 
was,  however,  entirely  destitute  of  the  means  of  carrying  out  this  idea 
in  practice,  for  he  had  no  political  influence  nor  any  power  of  work^ 
ing  mirades.  He  saw  that  the  all-powerful  priest  party  was  daily 
becoming  more  and  more  incensed  against  him ;  the  unhappy  fate  of 
the  persecuted  prophets  <^  the  Old  Testament  dwelt  on  his  mind; 
some  texts  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  he  began  to  think,  indicated  a 
suffering  and  dying  Messiah;  and,  on  the  whole,  he  at  length  antici- 
pated a  violent  death  from  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  His  anticipa- 
tions were  realised,  and  he  perished  on  the  cross  ia  early  life. 

This,  according  to  Strauss,  is  the  whole  of  the  historical  basis  of 
the  gospels.  There  were  no  miracles  wrought,  nor  even  pretended 
to  be  wrought,  during  the  lifetime  of  Jesus ;  nor  did  he,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career,  imagine  himself  to  be  the  Messiah,  nor  an* 
tidpate  the  sad  fate  which  at  length  overtook  him. 

(b)  Origin  of  the  miraeuUms  stories  oj  the  gospeU,  The  disdples 
of  Jeschuah  believed  him  to  be  the  Messiah ;  and  when  the  first  shock 
of  his  terrible  end  and  of  their  own  bitter  disappointment  was  past, 
they  set  themselves  to  devise  some  method  of  reconciling  actual  &ct8 
with  their  cherished  expectations,  and  especially  to  see  if  they  could 
not  in  some  way  get  the  idea  of  suffering  and  death  into  their  notion 
of  the  Messiah.  They  searched  the  Old  Testament,  and  found  many 
passages  which  represented  men  of  God  as  plagued,  persecuted  and 
slain ;  and  these  answered  to  them  for  Messianic  predictions.  The 
Messiah,  then,  though  departed,  was  not  lost ;  he  had  only  gone  into 
his  glory ;  he  must  still  love  and  care  for  his  own.  This  idea  took 
such  complete  possession  of  their  minds,  that  some  of  the  women  be- 
gan to  imagine  they  had  actually  seen  him  after  hb  burial,  and  they 
so  said  to  the  men — and  the  whole  company  became  so  exdted  and 
talked  about  the  matter  so  much,  and  got  their  imaginations  so  in- 
flamed, that  two  or  three  times,  when  they  were  gathered  together, 
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approadimg  them,  gave  them  the  impression  ttfant  llM0r  (had  aotiHill|r 
stBOitke  Lwrdin  bedily  pjresenad. 

The  grcat  suMudB  of  ;the  KMQrractkm,  beisg*tiiaB  ignHraiei  «Bi 
Jb0E&  and  ^hioiigfat  liato  Ike  world,  beonmoB  the  ^fimilliil  pneilt  t>f  olber 
miracles.  According  to  the  expetfbltiim  lof  tthe  Jbutt,  flie  Metsiih 
jDUist-woric  mirflrikinj.aBd  ifJeasfanah  mwcmf^i  no  tmniBisni  tow  eould 
ha  he  Ihe  lioMiah?  Xhetmaller  was  taudeti^  bought  afytrndlfaa 
^PBBMmhered  wards  and  deeds  of  Jesehnah  wave  «enrtinknd  to  see  «f 
Aef  tmighi  aeoteia  any  ^etms  out  of  which  miraoDlans  varaaiiinas 
widd  nakMHjigiow.  He  had^toUidiemth^  Bhodd  he  jMbri  tf 
mm — hi^j  raunseeneel  what •matamfltanil'tfaMi that <wt  of  itfais 
ahoaid  grow  Ihe-stwyef  Jhatninacnhwut  dwm^t«of  ftdiwa?  iia  had 
aaM  the  unfirailM  tree  dlMidd  h^  xM  down ;  and  here  we  Imm  An 
jmdans  of  the  %4rBe  wliich  was  cmaed  and  witheirad  aiway.  Vkvm^ 
itoa^postlesoDddaotihcaisehiesiimagiMthat  ttof  had  wM  thd» 
^BwarayesBaeathesamkacles;  faatbnwiagas they dU,dhat the Mes^ 
aiahattMt  woidcattraelesydiey  esnldaot^Qttbtil^  sodiflBnniaB'a^ 
taOlgraceBivad.  Jbtieaat^if  4Ub  wm  aotihe  ideaof  thai^Mtiai,* 
«MBt  ^Mnre  oociaved  to  those  who  had  eeea  hot  little  of  Ontat  wUle  he 
was  OB  earth,  Aad  beeame  the  fopohr  helief  af  anat  af  lia  ChoiafeisA 
aeiMBreaitiMia» 

The  miracles  being  thus  set  on  growing  by  Stranss,  their  incwsa 
js  very  npid,  and  inany  a  aeion  from  the  Old  Tfatanwit  «ree  is 
grafted  iato  the*  iNew,  and  immediately  heaers  frnit  Tfaa  hand  ef 
Moaesi  the  face  ef  Miriam,  the  hedy  of  Naaman,  had  been  lepron% 
and  were  coved  at  a  word;  and  the  Messiah  of  coarse  oould  heal 
fej^osy  as  well  as  Moses  aad  £lijah,  aad  Iherefore  he  did.  As  Joa^ 
dan  oeeaaoned  miraculous  cures  in  the  Old  Testament,  so  S^oam  m 
the  New ;  as  £ii)ah  struds  mea  with  blindness  in  the  Old  Testament^ 
so  Christ  cored  blind  men  in  the  New ;  as  Jeroboam's  withered  hand 
was  Festered  in  the  Old  Testament,  so  Christ  healed  witheved  hands 
in  the  New;  as  Moses  divided  the  Bed  Sea,  so  Christ  stilled  the 
Galilean  Sea;  aa  Moses  turned  water  into  blood,  so  Christ  tamed 
water  into  wine— -and  so  all  tiie  aairactes  of  the  Old  Testament  find 
paraUels  ia  the  New ;  and  this  aoeounts  for  very  many  of  the  anraen- 
kxis  narratives  of  the  New  Testament  But  Straass  does  not  so 
dearly  tell  as  how  to  account  for  these  mirades  of  die  Old  Testament. 
On  his  priadples,  however,  it  is  very  easy  to  invent  methods,  and 
any  invention  is  preferable  to  the  plan,  simple,  matter-of-fact  tmtlu 

As  with  the  doings  of  Christ,  so  with  his  sayings;  those  which 
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stand  recorded  are  oompoeitioiis,  amplifications,  firom^brief  hints  of  his 
remembered  apothegms. 

Now  we  have  the  materials  of  the  gospel  story,  and  after  a  whifei 
one  and  another  writer  works  np  these  materials  into  a  written  nar- 
rative, of  which  we  have  four  still  extant,  ascribed  sererallj  to  Mat- 
thew and  Mark,  to  Luke  and  John. 

(c)  HtHmateofthiilufpaihens.  Such  is  the  hypothesis  of  Straoss; 
and  this  sort  of  staff  forms  the  staple  of  two  thick,  heavy  volumes, 
written  with  great  energy,  deamess  and  show  of  learning,  aipjptaeaitf 
in  the  most  sober  earnest,  and  giving  evidence  ci  untiring  industry. 
And  these  volumes  have  set  the  world  on  fire,  and  in  the  ofHnion  of 
many  have  demolished  the  very  foundations  of  Christianity,  and  left 
the  world  without  a  Saviour,  and  almost  without  a  God.  What  a 
monstrosity;  in  every  view  of  it  a  monstrosity !  The  church  of  Christ 
is  an  accomplished  fact,  a  most  mighty,  efficient,  working  fact — a 
&ct  which  confessedly  began  at  the  time  alleged— and  does  the  hy* 
pothesis  of  Strauss  givf  us  means  in  the  least  degree  adequate  to 
account  for  this  fiust?  The  African  who  imagines  that  when  the 
moon  IS  in  an  edipse,  there  is  a  great  serpent  attempting  to  swallow 
her,  and  the  child  who  supposes  that  when  it  thunders,  God  is  riding 
in  a  big  waggon  over  a  tin  bridge^  are  philosophers  of  the  h^jfaeat 
order  in  comparison  with  Strauss  as  he  exhibits  himsetf*in  his  Leba^ 

What  an  inexplicable  enigma  is  that  Jeschuah,  for  whose  exist- 
ence we  are  indebted  solely  to  tiie  imagination  of  Strauss.  What 
unheard  of,  unaccountable  compounds  of  knavery  and  goodness,  of 
silliness  and  greatness,  are  Strauss's  disciples  of  Jeschuah  1  What 
wonderful  proficients  in  stupidity  must  have  been  the  men  of  that 
generation,  and  the  generation  immediately  succeeding !  How  could 
tM/thi  arise  and  gain  credence,  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  which 
he  dreams  of,  in  the  same  generation  and  the  same  country  wherein 
the  facts  are  alleged  to  have  occurred?  This  difficulty  is  felt  by 
Strauss,  and  he  attempts  to  get  rid  of  it  by  supposing  that  the  stories 
originated  mostiy  in  those  parts  of  Palestine  east  of  the  Jordan, 
where  Christ  had  personally  seldom  appeared.  The  whole  of  Pales- 
tine was  not  so  large  as  the  State  of  Maine ;  and  can  men  in  Maine 
lie  with  impunity,  by  going  east  of  the  Penobscot  ?  That  was  an 
active,  enlightened,  revolutionizing,  realistic  age.  The  whole  world 
was  in  motion,  nations  intermingled  with  each  other,  languages  were 
cultivated -^commerce,  literature,  the  arts,  military  operations,  kept 
every  thing  a^stir,  and  there  was  neither  sluggishness,  nor  stagnatkmi 
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nor  mental  stupor  to  favor  the  growth  of  a  netrmjtliology.  One  might 
as  well  look  for  the  growth  of  muehrooms  at  midday  on  the  pavement 
of  the  Bojal  Exchange  in  London,  nnder  the  tread  of  the  thousands 
of  feet  which  daily  there  peramhulate,  as  expect  the  prosperons  de- 
velopment of  such  myths  as  Straass  dreams  of,  in  such  an  age  and 
ooontry  as  that  which  witnessed  the  lives  and  deeds  of  Christ  and 
his  disciples. 

Again,  how  does  Straass  know  that  matters  came  ahoat  in  the  way 
which  he  represents?  Who  told  him?  or  was  he  there  to  see? 
What  authority  does  he  bring,  that  we  should  postpone  to  his  single 
statement  the  testimony  of  prophets  and  apostles  and  martyrs  ?  Ah ! 
he  knows  it  by  the  Hegelian  power  of  intuition — by  means  of  which 
history  is  constructed  subjectively,  instead  of  being  objectivelj 
learned  from  the  proper  sources.  In  sudi  constructive  history,  or 
rather  theories  of  history,  we  have  no  confidence. 

Yet  there  is  in  Strauss's  book  not  a  little  of  learning,  and  a  great 
amount  of  acnteness  and  ingenuity.  He  starts  many  difficulties  in 
the  gospel  nanativey  which  it  requires  a  dear  head  and  asteady  hand 
and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  effectually  to  obviate. 
His  book  has  exerted  a  great  and  pernicious  influence  in  Europe,  and 
is  doing  the  same  in  this  country.  By  means  of  English  translations 
he  is  in  the  hands  of  many  young  men  who  are  greedily  reading  him 
without  any  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  detect  the  ground* 
lessness  of  his  assumptions  or  the  fidladousness  of  his  reasonings ; 
and  without  dreaming  that  he  has  already  been  thorougly  refuted  and 
antiquated  in  his  own  country.  In  the  Gterman  bookstores  the  m^- 
eal  writings  of  Straass  and  the  theoloffteal  writings  of  Tom  Paine 
stand  on  the  same  shelf,  and  are  i4>parently  held  in  equal  honor. 
Why  should  it  not  be  so  with  us  ?  In  what  respects  is  Strauss  so 
mudb  better  than  Paine,  that  he  should  be  respected  while  Paine  is 
despised  ?  If  he  has  more  learning  and  more  decency  than  Paine, 
he  certainly  has  much  less  of  sound,  practical,  common  sense.  And 
we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add,  that  much  of  what  De  Wetto  has 
said  about  tiie  Old  Testament  (made  current  among  us  by  Parker's 
translations)  is  very  little  better  than  what  Straass  says  about  the 
New. 

(2)  Hypothesis  of  WeisSe. 

Chr.  Henn.  Weisse  is  an  older  man  than  Strauss,  a  philosopher  of 
no  mean  pretensions,  and  a  metaphysician.  He  had  published  a 
work  on  the  FimdamsnUU  Principles  of  MetaphysicSj  another  on  the 
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JUIfio  of  Gfody  «  SjfiUm  ofAuiheHos,  ete. ;  and  in  MM',  awakened  bf 
Uie  celebrity  of  BtnmiSy  he  pttbHshes  a  book  entided  the  Gagpel  Hiw^ 
Ury^  ondeaSf  cmd  pkUoiophieaify  itweiUgaUd  (deorMfe^  hdabof^ed^ 
Weiase  uncterataods^  aidiaal  magnetiBm,  and  aU  die  mysMriee  of 
oUfvoyanoe. 

(a)  l^fdets<mi^f''iBkichtkB^9pd7wtrai^  There- 
lived  in  Palestine  during  the  reign  of  Tiberias  a  good  man,  one  Jmm* 
of  Naxareth^who,  among  other  happy  gifts,  possessed  the  magnetic 
power  of  healing.  He  tibs  in  fact  a' foll-eharged  galvanic  battery^ 
iBadyatiaiiftOMb  to  be  discharged.  He  ^ventabemt  Galilee  preaeb- 
ing,  oolleeting'dlsdples^  and  applying  his  magneUe  pewerte  the  heal* 
iagof  disesMs and  the  qaielang  of  deiBODiaos ;  so^thalhe  TeiynBtii- 
rallygaiaesdtlweftctioni'ofthe  GaiilsaiUt  whoieoognMedinrhiortiie 
Mesfliali^  and'^woiild  hare  been  glad  to  make  \6m  kii^.  Btil,  thoogh 
he  felt  his  Messiahship,  he  had  no  pcdtHoal  aasbiden,  afld^toaghf 
mAnr  ttonond  elevation  of  the  people;  and  in  proseentioB  of^  this 
pvpose^he^utteopodmanypambles.  Thns  he  represented  thiybteesed^ 
ctfHte  <i£'his  mlaiilry  imder  the-image  of  the  opening  of 'l^e  bssnwns' 
aadtthe'itotceai-of-a^ove;  the  strong  fiiidi  whi<^  men* aho^'eKe^^ 
dstr.iiT'th^-grao&'of  QM,  by  the  parskle  of  a  Cftnaankfeh  wemav 
8eakiDg)»lislp  of  a: Jovt^  and  taking  no'd^maft;  the  jodgaient  vMdhiis^ 
t^i  cDMet  open :  mea  spiritQaUy^mfruillal,  by  l^e*  image* o6'a  bafren'^ 
figtteeciflBsed'. and' withered;  the  regeneration  of  the  world  byhi^ 
wead  haf eompases  to  tunuBgwater  into  wine,  eMi  He-  once  oeoo^ 
sbaed  great  eooeitamen*  by*  swakemngii  maidenr  wIm»  hac^ 
ft^swwN^jaidkwaasapposed  to*be  dead.  He  never  went-  to  Jemsaleflr 
battoiioe^<and  that  was  al  the' feast  of  the  passover,  when  he  was'im*- 
mediaAeljrtapprekended  and  crucified.  We  have  no  reasoD  to  believe^ 
thn;b'he'pimyied  aloud  the  n^ht  beAire  his  apprehension ;  or'that  he 
said^wiheii  tkajrwere  nailhig  ban  to  the  cross,  JRilA«r^  fUfgim  ^htm^ 
ff^'ik^  imMffjmt-iehatthm^da^  Davhig  his  craciftden  there  was  an 
aaoidental  ohsoortty  of  the  heavens  which  made  much  talk.  He  was* 
bdried^  and  his  body  remained  in  the  tomb;  but  his  nervo-moffneih 
spnrit  oneeappeared  to  his  discii^es  and  passed  up  into  the  eloudst 

(b)  (Mgiiirof-ik$*fmracHiau»'Stori99i  Tliese  aU  came'  veiy  nalu* 
rally.  After  the  death  of  Jesus,  his  parables  were  turned  into  sttH- 
ries,  and  men  thought  they  were  actual  occurrences.  (How  many 
times  has  this  happened  in  respect  to  .^Ssop's  fables !)  These  stories 
were-  not  propagated  by  the  aposties*;  they  busied  themselves  only 
with  teaching  the  doctrines  of  their  Master,  and  said  nothing  abool 
his  biography.    But  somebody,  told  the  stories  and  found  people  t# 
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believe  them ;  and  other  stories  were  made  from  very  trivial  circam* 
stances.  From  what  he  once  casuallj  said,  that  he  whate  feet  are 
waeked  it  every  whit  clean^  arose  the  story  of  his  having  washed  his 
disciples'  feet ;  the  apostles  practised  baptism,  and  after  a  while  be* 
gan  to  think  (Weisse  does  not  tell  us  why)  that  Jesus  had  instituted 
such  a  rite.  Qnoe,  after  Jesus'  death,  when  the  apostles  were  at 
supper  together,  they  became  greatly  excited  with  the  idea  of  pros- 
ecuting the  work  which  he  had  left  unfinished ;  and  this  gave  rise  to 
the  story  that  Christ  himself  had  instituted  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and 
also  to  the  tradition,  so  much  like  the  theophaniea  of  Homer,  of  his 
Supping  with  the  two  disciples  at  Emmaus  after  his  crucifixion. 

(c)  Otiffin  of  the  written  GospeU.  According  to  the  testimony  of 
TssgnaA,  (says  Weisse,)  the  Apostle  Matthew  wrote  in  the  Hebrew 
of  that  time,  a  collection  of  the  discaursee  of  Jesus.  According  to 
the  same  authority,  Mark,  a  schokr  of  Peter,  wxxyte  a  biography  of 
Jesus,  as  he  had  heard  Peter  relate  it;  and  afterwards  this  narrative 
of  Mark  was  ccHnbined  with  Matthew's  collection  of  discourses,  (now 
translated  into  Greek,)  and  this  compilation  is  our  present  Greek 
Gospel  of  Matthew.  Meanwhile,  Luke,  the  companion  of  Paul,  had 
written  another  biography  from  independent  sources.  Here  we  have 
the  first  three  gospels.  As  to  the  fourth  gospel,  ascribed  to  John,  it 
was  not  originally  intended  for  a  iHography  at  all ;  but  the  Apostle 
John,  when  he  was  a  very  old  man,  oontiniudly  pondering  over  his 
ideal  of  the  life  of  Christ,  (now  growing  very  dim  and  shadowy,) 
that  he  might  not  lose  entirely  this  image  out  of  his  mind,  wrote 
down  fragmentaiy  notices,  as  they  hi^pened  to  occur  to  him,  without 
any  view  to  publication,  and  not  even  intending  any  real  objective 
biography,  but  merely  for  the  purpose  of  defining  and  fixing  bis  own 
miH^tcHve  ideal*  But,  after  the  good  apostle's  death,  some  unlucky 
elders  found  these  papers  in  his  study,  and  imagining  they  were  writ- 
ten as  an  actual  memoir  of  Jesus,  arranged  them  for  publication,  and 
gave  them  to  the  world,  with  such  modificatiims,  additions,  and  con« 
necting  sentences,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  seemed  to  require* 
Thus  we  have  our  present  Gospel  of  John. 

(d)  EtUmaU  oftkie  hypothesis.  The  reader  must  understand  that 
Weisse  does  not  even  pretend  to  have  any  testimony  as  to  the  facts 
being  as  he  states  them.  He  would  think  it  unworthy  of  a  philoso^ 
pher  like  him  to  come  at  a  historical  result  in  that  way.  It  is  but  a 
specimen  of  the  developing  of  history  ftx>m  internal  consciousness) 
instead  of  learning  it  from  external  evidence.  To  illustrate  the 
safety  and  accuracy  of  this  method  of  developing  historical  £actS|  let 
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OS  try  it  in  reference  to  some  book  of  American  biognplij.  Haiv 
ahairs  Life  of  Washington,  as  we  now  haye  it,  was  not  written  by 
Judge  Marshall,  except  detached  portions  of  it,  nor  has  the  book 
been  seen  in  the  United  States,  till  within  a  few  months  past  The 
origin  of  the  work  was  this :  During  the  nullification  excitement  of 
1827,  Hon.  John  Holmes  of  Maine  amused  himself  bj  writing  notes 
across  the  Senate  Chamber,  to  Hon.  T.  IL  Benton  of  Misaoiiri.  Mr« 
Benton  preserved  these  notes,  thinking  he  might  sometime  hare  oe* 
casion  for  them,  and  he  added  some  of  his  own.  Last  winter,  during 
Mr.  Clay's  compromise  efforts,  Mr.  B.,  perceiving  that  his  time  had 
come,  committed  these  papers  to  Hon.  Amos  Kendall,  who,  out  of 
them  and  Judge  Marsludl's  papers,  forged  the  book  called  l^nrshalTs 
Life  of  Washington.  In  consequence  of  this  publication,  CoL  Ben- 
ion  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Gen.  Cass^  amii 
much  noise  and  canftuion,  migrated  to  California !  This,  if  not  ex- 
actly like  the  Hegelian  hypotheses  of  Scripture  history,  is  just  a» 
good  and  just  as  true  as  the  most  of  them. 

(3)  Hypoihens  of  Gfrorer^ 

Aug.  Gfrorer  is  a  countryman  of  Strauss,  and  a  writer  of  repnta- 
tion.  His  church  history  especially  (published  in  1841-45)  is  spokea 
of  by  competent  judges  as  a  work  of  great  merit.  He  began  (as  he 
says)  to  meditate  his  theories  earlier  than  Strauss,  but  they  are  no 
better,  and  if  possible,  in  some  respects  even  worse.  The  gospel  of 
John  he  considers  genuine,  but  the-other  three,  spurious  and  mythi- 
cal. A  few  miracles,  such  as  the  healing  of  the  nobleman's  scm  and 
the  sick  man  of  Bethesda,  he  admits,  and  does  not  sympathise  with 
Strauss  in  his  rejection  of  all  miraculous  narratives.  The  three  sya<^ 
tical  gospels  (Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke),  according  to  him,  owe  their 
origin  to  the  influence  of  the  writings  of  Philo  and  other  Jews ;  and 
many  ideas  in  them  are  derived  directly  from  the  Talmud,  the  Fourth 
Book  of  Esdras,  the  Book  of  £noch,  and  other  apocryphal  writings. 
(The  thing  counterfeited  owes  its  existence  to  the  counterfeit)  He 
is  at  much  pains  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  these  apocryphal  and 
Talmudic  writings,  to  make  them,  if  possible,  seem  older  than  the 
gospels,  but  with  very  indifferent  success.  Even  granting  him  the 
antiquity  he  claims,  the  resemblances  on  which  he  relies  for  the  sop- 
port  of  his  theory  are  marvellously  unlike,  as  if  one  should  derive 
the  wigs  of  the  English  bishops  and  judges  from  thS' head-dress  of  the 
Fecgee  islanders. 
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To  eke  a  few  examples :  According  to  the  Jernsalem  Talmud,  one 
day  when  Babbi  Eliezer  and  Rabbi  Jonathan  were  riding  together, 
the  former  began  to  discourse,  when  the  latter  hastily  dismounted 
from  his  ass,  and  said :  ^  It  is  not  reasonable  that  I  should  bear  the 
honor  of  my  Creator,  and  thereby  ride  on  an  ass."  They  both  sat 
down  under  a  tree,  and  there  fell  fire  from  heaven  and  surrounded 
them,  (as  a  reward  of  their  humility).  From  this  and  other  similar 
passages,  Gfrorer  concludes  that  in  the  time  of  Christ  the  Jews  held 
fire  to  be  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  revelations  from  God. 
Henoe  arose  the  tradition  that  John  Baptist  had  declared  that  Jesm 
should  baptixe  with  fire!  In  the  same  Talmud  it  is  related  that 
Deuteronomy  came  to  God  and  said :  *^  O  Lord,  thou  hast  written 
down  thy  law  in  me ;"  and  then  complained  that  Solomon,  when  he 
took  to  himself  many  wives,  took  away  the  jod  out  of  the  wor4 
tmD3  in  Deut  19:  19.  Then  God  answered  Deuteronomy  and  said: 
^  Solomon  and  a  thousand  like^  him  shall  perish ;  but  not  a  vowel 
shall  perish  from  thee."  Hence  arose  the  tradition  that  Jesus  had 
aaid,  that  not  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of  the  law  should  fail  The  Tar« 
gam  of  Jonathan,  in  Zech.  14:  21,  translates  the  word  *i3y2d  by  fn«r- 
chant ;  heaoe  the  tradition  that  Christ  drove  the  money-changers  out 
of  the  temple  I  These  derivations  certainly  exceed  Knickerbocker's 
etymology  of  the  word  mango  from  the  man  Jeremiah  King;  for  in 
(his  case  the  steps  ate  quite  obvious,  thus :  Jeremiah  King^  Jerry 
King^  Jerkin^  Oueumbery  Mango, 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  Gfrdrer  thinks  is  of  Rabbinic  origin. 
The  text,  Zech.  14: 4,  the  predicted  disruption  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
is  explained  <^  the  Messiah  and  his  sister  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  are 
both  ninety-six  miles  high  and  twenty-four  miles  wide.  Hence  comes 
the  whole  Christian  doctrine  of  Uie  Trinity !  O,  Gfrdrer,  thou  art 
bende  thg$elf;  much  learning  hath  made  thee  mad. 

Ebrard,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  work,  with  great  significancy  cer* 
tainly,  if  not  with  scrupulous  delicacy,  illustrates  the  probability  of 
Gfrdrer's  hypothe^  of  the  origin  of  the  gospels,  by  the  following 
figure :  A  company  of  leprous  beggars  wash  themselves  in  a  river, 
and  from  this  liver  a  beautiful  young  man  is  seen  to  emerge ;  the 
inference  is  certain  that  this  young  man  was  made  of  the  beggars' 
scabs !  How  much  more  certain  the  inference  when  it  is  proved  that 
the  young  man  emerged  from  the  river  before  the  beggars  had  wash* 
edinitll 

(4)  ^/poAeiii  of  Bruno  Bauer. 

Bruno  Bauer  is  a  younger  man  than  Strauss,  and  he  may  well  be 
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regarded  as  the  extreme  eactremUy  of  the  extreme  left  wing  of  Hege- 
lianism.  In  him  self-deification  and  the  annihilation  of  all  objecdTe 
truth  have  reached  their  culminating  point.  No  subtilitj  or  refine- 
ment or  locomotive  force  of  Hegelianism  can  ever  go  beyoad  Bnmo 
Bauer.  His  thoughts  are  so  misty,  and  his  expressions  so  bombastic 
and  overstrained,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  bis  meanifig, 
and  still  more  difficult  to  give  a  translation  of  it  in  another  language ; 
for  like  very  tenuous  gasses,  it  all  seems  to  evaporate  as  soon  as  it 
meets  the  air.  It  is,  however,  sufficiently  plain  that  Bruno  has  a  veiy 
high  opinion  of  himself,  a  very  low  opinion  of  all  theologians,  and  of 
God  no  opinion  at  alL  At  the  veiy  outset  he  annihilates  all  histori- 
cal truth.  There  was  indeed  a  Jesus,  and  there  was  a  community  in 
the  Jewish  nation  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Christian  church; 
and  this  is  nearly  the  whole  of  the  historical  basis  which  he  is  disposed 
to  acknowledge. ,  There  were  no  Messianic  prophecies  or  expectatioiis 
among  the  Jews,  there  was  no  baptism  of  Jesus,  there  were  no  dis- 
courses, no  miracles,  no  anything  to  give  an  objective  foandation  to 
the  historical  narratives  in  the  gospels.  These  narratives  are  nol 
records  of  facts  which  once  actually  occurred ;  but  they  are  the  spoil- 
taneous  efflorescence  of  the  innermost  religious  consciousness  ci  the 
age.  The  writers  did  not  even  profess  to  themselves  to  record  facts, 
nor  did  they  pretend  to  make  other  people  think  they  were  recording 
facts.  How  it  is  that  men  could  write  long  narratives  without  think- 
ing they  were  facts  and  without  intending  to  write  fiction,  Bauer  him- 
self explains  in  a  way  of  his  own.  We  wiU  translate  his  language 
as  well  as  we  are  able,  and  leave  the  reader  to  guess  his  meaning. 
Says  Bauer:  "The  religious  spirit  is  that  disruption  of  the  self-con- 
sciousness, in  which  the  essential  definiteness  of  the  same  steps  ovw 
against  the  consciousness  as  a  power  separate  from  it.  Before  this 
power  the  self-consciousness  must  naturally  lose  itself;  for  it  has  there- 
in cast  out  its  own  contents  out  of  itself,  and  so  far  as  it  can  still  sustain 
itself  as  a  Me  for  itself,  it  feels  itself  before  that  power  as  nothing,  so 
as  it  must  regard  the  same  as  the  nothing  of  its  o^  self.  Nevertho* 
less  the  Me  as  self-consciousness  cannot  entirely  lose  itself — in  its 
subjective,  secular  thought  filled  with  moral  ends  and  its  willing^  it 
stUl  maintains  its  freedom ;  and  into  this  freedom  also  the  religioas 
consciousness  and  the  historical  development  of  the  same  are  invol- 
untarily drawn.  Both  the  religious  consciousness  and  the  free  self- 
consciousness  thus  come  into  contact,  to  interpenetration,  without 
which  the  first  could  be  neither  individually  living  nor  capable  of  a 
historical  growth.    But  so  as  this  livingness  and  growth,  after  their 
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first  contact,  become  the  mA^ed  of  leligioiM  reflection,  tliej  are  again 
torn  from  the  self-conscionsnees,  thej  step  before  the  oonsdoasness  tm 
the  deed  of  another;  and  now  a2so,  necessarilj,  the  interposition 
which  had  placed  them  in  the  self-consdousness  as  its  own  movement, 
becomes  a  machinery  whose  bands  are  gnided  in  another  world." 
{Kritih  der  evamg,  GesehiehU  der  SynopUkery  I.  25  f.)  Such  is  his 
explanation  of  this  wonderful  phenomenon,  and  doubtless  it  is  yery 
profound  and  satisfactory. 

These  principles  being  settled,  the  origin  of  the  first  three  gospels, 
according  to  Bruno,  was  as  follows:  Somebody  wrote  the  book 
which  bears  the  name  of  Mark,  and  others  very  strangely  mistook  it 
for  a  yeritable  biography  of  Jesus.  Another  afterwards  took  this 
hfxk  in  hand,  and  without  thinking  it  was  not  historical,  changed  and 
modified  it  according  to  his  own  ideas,  and  thus  we  have  the  Gospel 
of  Luke.  Now  comes  a  third,  and  compares  these  two  writings  to- 
gether, seeks  to  reconcile  the  contradictions  he  finds,  compiles  and 
combines,  reading  first  a  verse  in  one  and  then  a  verse  in  the  other. 
In  this  writer's  reflection,  subjectivity  predominates ;  yet  he,  as  well 
as  his  predecessors,  is  all  unaware,  that  what  he  writes  is  simply  the 
product  of  his  own  imagination,  and  not  real,  objective  history. 
Here  we  have  the  Gospel  of  Matthew. 

This  Bruno  is  very  confident,  and  feels  great  contempt  for  theo- 
logians. He  says :  "^  See  how  they  (the  theologians)  stand  there ;  how 
the  theological  hate  glows  from  their  eyes.  Ha !  would  you  grasp 
the  thunder  ?  Miserable  mortals  I  well  that  it  was  not  given  to  you  1  ^ 
^  Now,  afler  the  above  exploitaHans,  ask  them  whether  thej  really 
think  their  Jesuitism  can  hold  on ;  whether  they  believe  that  their 
deception  and  lying  will  endure  forever  ?  When  the  time  comes  that 
their  falsehood  must  be  a  conscious  and  determined  lie,  then  their 
judgment  is  no  longer  far  off" 

This  will  do  for  Bruno  Bauer  ^  surely  no  one  will  undertake  to 
refute  him.    We  leave  him  alone  with  kis  ghry. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  give  any  specimens  of  Schwegler,  F.  C. 
Baur,  and  other  critics  of  the  Tubingen  schooL  Though  difiering 
somewhat  from  the  Hegelians  already  noticed,  practically  they  belong 
to  the  same  category.  There  is  the  same  self-conceit  and  self-deifica* 
tion,  the  same  reckless  disregard  of  facts,  the  same  extravagant  base* 
lessness  and  groundlessness  of  speculation.  In  one  species  of  folly, 
they  even  exceed  Gfrorer ;  for  while  they  admit  the  writings  of  the 
apostolic  fathers,  Papias,  Ignatius,  Irenseus,  etc.,  to  be  ancient  and  ge- 
nuine, they  affirm  that  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  ascribed  to 
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John,  Paul,  Peter,  eUx,  are  i^ymioiu,  and  the  product  of  a  later  age. 
They  have  been  abundantlj  refuted  bj  Thiersch,  Ebrard,  Domer, 
and  other  writers ;  and  though  thej  are  the  most  recent  represen- 
tatives of  the  sc^tical  spirit  in  Germany,  and  some  of  them  (as  for 
example,  Baur)  aocompUshed  scholars  and  powerful  writers,  they  are 
already  growing  obsolete,  and  fast  hastening  to  a  deserved  oblivion* 

Truth  alone  is  immutable  and  permanent ;  error  has  numbeiless 
forms,  and  in  all  of  them  it  is  transient,  short*lived. 

After  all  these  assaults  and  speculations,  the  honest  old  Bible  stands 
just  where  it  did  before,  speaks  the  same  language,  exerts  the  same 
influence,  and  emits  the  same  heavenly  radiance.  This  wre  word 
of  proj^cy  will  remain,  and  we  do  well  to  tah  heed  toitftutoa 
Ugkt  thai  Mneth  %n  a  darkplaeey  tiU  the  day  dawHy  and  the  day  star 
arise  in  our  hearts. 

The  enormous  self-confidence  and  self-estimation  of  this  whole 
class  of  gospel  assailers,  most  forcibly  reminds  us  of  the  words  of 
holy  writ:  Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit?  there  is  more 
hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him.  Ood  reeisteth  theproudyhut  yiveih  grace 
to  the  humble.' 


IV.  The  Eeal  Importance  to  be  attachep  to  these 
Assaults. 

These  assaults  on  the  gospels  consist  of  two  parts,  namely,  1,  Ob- 
jections to  the  historical  truth  of  the  gospels,  derived  from  the  nar-  ^ 
rative  itself;  and  2,  Hypotheses  to  account  for  the  existence  and 
influence  of  the  gospels,  supposing  them  to  be  historically  untrue. 
It  is  these  hypotheses  only  which  we  have  thus  far  considered.  The 
objections  are  matters  of  detail,  and  most  be  considered  in  detail,  and 
there  is  no  room  for  them  in  a  paper  of  this  kind.  A  few  will  be 
selected  as  specimens  of  the  whole,  and  answers  given  to  them  which 
will  show  how  all  the  rest  may  be  answered. 

In  considering  these  objections,  we  must  always  bear  it  in  mind 
that  the  gospels  are  not,  and  do  not  profess  to  be,  complete  histories. 
They  are  simply  detached  memoirs,  or  select  anecdotes,  intended 
solely  to  illustrate  the  character  and  teachings  of  Christ,  to  show 
what  kind  of  a  teacher  he  was,  and  to  give  an  idea  of  the  substance 
and  manner  of  his  teaching.  This,  the  writers  themselves  affirm  in 
so  many  words.  Says  John,  at  the  close  of  his  narrative :  There 
are  also  many  other  things  which  Jesus  did,  the  which,  if  they  should 
be  written  every  one,  I  suppose  that  even  the  world  itself  could  not  con* 
tain  the  books  that  should  be  vynMen. 
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And  ffumy  other  eigne  truly  did  Jeeue  in  the  preeenee  of  hie  du" 
eiplesy  which  are  not  written  in  this  book.  But  theee  care  written  that 
ye  might  believe  that  Jeeue  is  the  Chriet,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  be^ 
Keving  ge  might  have  life  trough  hie  name.    John  21: 25,  20:  SO,  81. 

Oat  of  the  coantlees  maltitade  of  events  in  oar  Savioar^s  life,  and 
from  hiB  namberless  teachings,  the  different  evangelists  select  differ^ 
ent  transaetioas  and  different  disooarses  for  this  pnrpose,  all  equally 
appropriate,  as  would  also  have  been  thousands  of  others  which  are 
left  unrecorded.  The  evangelists  sometimes  repeat  each  other,  but 
very  often  they  do  not ;  and  none  of  them  undertakes,  or  pretends, 
to  give  a  complete  narrative  of  all  that  Jesus  did  and  said,  but  on 
the  contrary,  they  carefully  and  expressly  disclaim  any  such  under- 
taking or  intention. 

The  most  plausible  of  the  objections  to  which  we  allude,  are  de- 
rived from  supposed  contradictions  in  the  gospel  narrative ;  but  such 
contradictions  are  assumed  and  supposed;  they  have  never  yet  been 
prowd. 

For  example,  in  Luke  7: 1-10,  we  are  informed,  that  when  Jesus 
was  in  Capernaum,  a  centurion  there  sent  friends  to  him,  requesting 
him  to  heal  a  sick  servant  of  his,  who  was  very  dear  to  him. 

In  John  4:  46-53,  we  are  told,  that  when  Jesus  was  in  Cana,  a 
nobleman  of  Capernaum,  whose  son  was  sick,  went  himself  to  Jesus, 
and  asked  him  to  heal  his  son. 

In  both  cases  the  sick  person  was  restored  without  being  seen  by 
Jesus. 

Because  there  are  points  of  similarity  in  the  two  narratives,  the 
objectors  assume  that  they  are  intended  as  narratives  of  the  same 
event ;  and  then  they  point  out  the  discrepancies  between  them,  to 
show  that  the  gospel  history  is  unworthy  of  credit.  The  fallacious- 
ness of  this  mode  of  reasoning,  especiaUy  when  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  nature  of  the  gospel  narrative  as  already  pointed 
out,  is  very  easily  demonstrated.  We  will  suppose  two  discourses  by 
two  different  authors,  intended  to  illustrate  American  character  by 
incidents  of  American  history.  One  of  these  authors  gives  in  illus- 
tration, the  battle  of  Baltimore ;  the  other,  the  battle  of  New  Or- 
leans. In  these  two  battles  there  were  remarkable  coincidences,  as 
well  as  remarkable  diversities.  They  both  took  place  during  the 
same  war ;  in  both,  an  assault  was  made  by  a  British  army  on  an 
American  city ;  in  both,  the  British  commander  was  killed,  and  his 
troops  repubed.  But,  in  the  one  case  there  were  cotton-bale  in- 
trenchments ;  In  the  other,  there  were  none.    In  the  one  battle,  Gen. 
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Jacksoa  gained  great  eelebriij;  ia  tlie  other,  he  was  not  presenL 
One  battle  occurred  on  the  southern  border  of  the  United  States; 
the  other,  on  the  eastern.  Borne  Meen  hundred  or  two  thousand 
years  hence,  a  Hegelian  critic  gets  hold  of  these  two  discourses — 
and  for  the  sake  of  destroying  the  credit  of  both,  affirms  that  thej 
both  refer  to  the  same  battle ;  and  gives  the  purpose  and  object  of 
the  writers,  namely,  the  illustration  of  American  character  from 
American  history,  and  states  all  the  resemUances,  to  prove  that  they 
do  both  intend  the  same  event ;  and  then  states  all  the  discrepancies 
to  show  that  they  are  not  reliable  historians.  He  will  not  hear  to 
the  suggestion  that  they  may  be  giving  accounts  of  different  battles 
—  the  coincidences  are  too  numerous  and  striking  to  admit  of  that 
idea ;  nor  will  he  allow  that  one  of  the  two  narratives,  after  all,  may 
be  true,  for  the  style  and  tone  of  the  two  are  so  exactly  alike,  that  if 
one  is  false,  the  other  must  certainly  be  false  also. 

This  is  a  fair  illustration  of  a  multitude  of  the  meet  plausible  and 
strongest  of  the  objections  of  Strauss  and  his  colaborers ;  and  s6me- 
times  they  are  even  tenfold  more  falladous  and  absurd  than  this. 

For  example,  Luke  17: 11-19,  at  the  gate  of  the  city  of  Nain,  Jesus 
raises  from  the  dead  a  young  man,  the  only  son  of  a  widowed  mother. 

Mark  5:  35-43,  in  the  house  of  Jairus,  a  ruler  of  the  synagogue, 
Jesus  raises  from  the  dead  a  daughter  of  this  Jairus,  a  little  giii 
twelve  years  old. 

Now,  says  Gfrorer,  there  are  such  resemblances  in  these  narra- 
tives, that  they  must  be  identical,  yet  so  diverse  are  they,  that  they 
destroy  the  historical  credit  of  the  writers.  The  difference  of  place, 
the  difference  of  sex  in  both  parent  and  child,  the  diversity  (tf  all  the 
attending  circumstances,  prove,  not  that  they  were  two  different 
transactions,  but  that  the  writers  are  not  truthful ;  for  the  resemblan- 
ces  are  so  strong,  that  the  proof  of  identity  is  irresistible,  whatever 
improbabilities  may  intervene.  What  are  these  resemblances  which 
make  the  conclusion  of  identity  so  irresistible  ? 

Why,  these  and  these  only  —  (1)  they  were  both  young  people, 
(2)  they  each  had  a  living  parent,  (3)  they  both  died,  and  (4)  they 
were  both  raised  from  the  dead.  By  the  same  kind  of  argument  we 
might  prove  irresistibly,  and  in  spite  of  all  inherent  improbabilities, 
the  identity  of  Gen.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren's  grandmother,  that 
they  were  one  and  the  same  person — for  (1)  they  were  both  old 
people,  (2)  they  were  both  very  fond  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  (3)  they 
both  died,  and  (4)  they  neither  of  them  ever  rose  from  the  dead— 
and  the  difference  of  sex,  and  name,  and  place  of  abode,  and  all  things 
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of  that  kind,  are  merely  the  discrepancies  of  unreliable  historians. 
(See  Ebrard,  first  edition.) 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  objections  which  these  critics  make  — 
such  is  the  kind  of  contradictions  which  they  point  out — and  when 
we  examine  their  h^patheteSf  we  find  them  quite  as  baseless  as  their 
objections,  and  even  more  so.  Their  positive  side  is  no  more  tenable 
than  their  negative.  Their  constructive  efforts  are  even  more  decided 
failures  than  their  destructive. 

Their  hypotheses  have  absolutely  nothing  to  stand  upon.  They 
are  made  wholly  out  of  air  and  fog,  and  the  moment  the  sun  shines 
on  them  they  are  gone.  We  can  at  any  time  and  on  any  historical 
subject  whatever,  iooake  a  thousand  suppositions,  all  false,  yet  all  as 
plausible  as  any  of  these.  That  fine  piece  of  burlesque  by  Archbishop 
Whately,  entitled  <<  Historical  Doubts  respecting  Napoleon  Bona^ 
parte,"  in  which  he  shows  how  exceedingly  improbable  it  is  that  any 
such  person  as  Napoleon  ever  existed,  is  tenfold  more  plausible  and 
sustained  by  arguments  a  thousandfold  stronger  than  many  of  these 
Hegelian  hypotheses  of  the  gospel  history. 

In  all  their  hypotheses  they  entirely  mistake  the  times  and  ihe 
men  wherein  the  gospel  history  originated.  Their  theories  are  such 
as  could  have  arisen  only  in  the  minds  of  studious,  specnladve  men, 
greatly  in  want  of  something  to  do,  and  driven  to  the  necessity  of  in* 
venting  something  to  say  that  shall  be  new,  striking  and  attractive, 
in  order  to  draw  attention  to  themselves  and  their  sayings ;  and  they 
seem  to  imagine  that  the  eariy  promoters  of  Christianity  were  very 
much  the  same  kind  of  men  and  in  very  nearly  the  same  circum- 
stances as  themselves.  Their  theories  all  smell  very  strongly  of  the 
shop.  In  their  judgment  of  the  evangelists,  apostles  and  martyrs  of 
the  early  church,  they  are  quite  as  much  out  of  the  way,  as  an  ex- 
quisite of  the  west  end  of  London'would  be,  if  he  were  to  undertake, 
from  his  own  feelings,  purposes  and  daily  employments,  to  form  an 
estimate  of  the  feelings,  purposes  and  daily  employments  of  a  back- 
woodsman in  the  Western  States  of  America.  Were  they  to  ask  me 
the  question :  ''  Why  are  we  not  qualified  to  write  critiques  of  the 
gospel  history?" — I  would  reply  to  them,  as  Henry  More  did  to 
Southey,  when  he  inquired :  ^  Why  am  not  I  qualified  to  write  a 
biography  of  John  Wesley  ?"  ''  Sir,  thou  hast  nothing  to  draw  with, 
and  the  well  is  deep." 

To  think  of  the  Apostle  John  writing  his  gospel  as  Weisse  sup- 
poses—or the  early  teachers  of  Christianity  inventing  myths  as 
Strauss  imagines -~  what  can  be  conceived  more  utterly  inappropriate 
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to  the  times  and  the  men — more  entirely  beyond  tlie  littits  of  aU 
inherent  probability  ?  Indeed,  these  German  unbelievers  do  not  in- 
tend to  be  probable,  nor  have  they  any  serious  purpose  of  discovering 
and  advocating  truth.  They  delight  in  a  sort  of  intellectual  gladi- 
atorship,  and  nothing  with  them  is  too  serious  to  be  made  a  play* 
thing  of.  They  sport  with  God  and  eternity,  with  heaven  and  heD, 
with  their  own  souls  and  the  souls  of  their  fellow-men ;  the  whik 
thinking  only  of  the  fine  and  fruitful  subjeetB  they  are  getting  for  lec- 
tures and  books — but  when  their  speculations  are  imported  into  this 
land  of  serious  purpose  and  earnest  endeavor  and  practical  results, 
they  become  immediately  matters  of  life  and  death,  of  eternal  life 
and  eternal  death,  to  thousands.  That  which  is  a  fashionable,  though 
far  from  an  innocent,  amusement  in  Germany,  is  a  deadly,  dealh* 
dealing  work  in  America. 

But  what  are  these  mytkij  of  which  these  assailants  of  the  Goqid 
say  so  much  ?  They  suppose  them  to  be  fanciful  or  fabukms  namr 
tives,  having  but  a  remote  resemblance  to  events  of  actual  occorrenoei 
and  intended  mainly  to  embody  certain  general  ideas,  which  the  in- 
ventors wished  in  this  way  to  preserve  for  the  world.  According  to 
Strauss,  the  myths  of  the  gospel  illustrate  mainly  the  dominion  of 
mind  over  nature.  The  very  idea  of  such  myths  so  near  the  time 
and  the  place  of  the  alleged  occurrence  of  the  events,  preaents  to  the 
sober  mind  nothing  but  the  aspect  of  a  blank  impossibility.  Accord- 
ing to  Strauss's  own  showing,  not  a  single  generatkm  had  passed 
away,  before  the  myths  began  to  spring  up  like  musirnxuns  (m  the 
very  soil  of  Palestine  itself.  As  well  might  we  now  have  a  mythical 
history  of  the  last  war  with  Great  Britam,  or  myths  of  the  presiden- 
tial election  in  1840 — and  these  poetical  romances,  these  moral  apo- 
logues, these  elaborate  fictions  designed  to  illustrate  great  moral 
truths,  invented  and  put  in  circulation  by  the  hard  old  soldiers  and 
the  tough  old  politicians  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  actual  eventSi 
(whatever  they  might  be)  — and  implicitly  believed  as  actual  mattos 
of  fact  by  the  simple  hearted  people  who  did  the  fighting  and  the 
voting  I  Surely  the  legends  and  religious  fables  of  the  patristic  and 
mediaeval  period  do  not  equal  in  baselessness  and  extravagance  the 
inventions  and  hypotheses  of  these  philosophic  gospel-assailers  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  besides,  the  former  have  at 
least  the  advantage  of  being  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  veneration  and 
the  love  of  God,  of  which  the  latter  have  not  a  particle. 

True,  there  were  apocryphal  gospels,  containing  romances  and 
myths — but  these^  for  the  most  part,  were  remote  both  in  time  and 
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place  from  the  aetaal  Boenes  of  the  gospel  hutorj,  and  written  after 
nen  had  begun  to  withdraw  into  deserts  and  cayes  and  convents,  to 
spend  their  lives  in  solitude  and  mortification,  hoping  thereby  to  gain 
the  £ftvor  of  God ;  instead  of  ffoitiff  about  doing  goody  as  Christ  did, 
and  as  he  taught  all  the  early  preachers  of  Christianity  to  do. 
These  apocryphal  gospels  will  next  engage  our  attention. 

[To  be  ooncladed.] 


ARTICLE  IV. 

TKANBLATIOKS  FROM  AKSELM. 

By  J.  8.  MsguuaduB,  D.  D^  Fhxfeseor  in  the  UnireffiiQr  of  Rochester,  K.  T. 

Pboslogiok  OS*  Anselx. 

[The  author  of  the  following  Article  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  scholastic  Philosophy,  and  was  regarded  as  the  Metaphysiciatf 
par  exedUnce  of  the  eleventh  century.  Piety  and  good  sense  every- 
where characterize  his  writings.  Such  were  his  reputation  and  in- 
fluence that  he  was  denominated  the  Second  Augustine.^  His  philo- 
sophical labors  constituted  an  epodi  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 
In  theology,  he  did  more  than  any  other  author  from  the  days  of  the 
apostles  up  to  his  own  times,  to  vindicate  the  object  of  the  death  of 
Christ  as  a  viecnrious  iocrifice  for  wn.  He  was  the  first  who  effec- 
tively broke  the  spell  of  that  absurd  theory  which  had  prevailed  for 
so  many  centuries,  both  with  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  Fathers,  and 
had  been  advocated  even  by  such  men  as  Ambrose  and  Augustine,  \ 
and  which  represented  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  ransom  paid  to  Satan  / 
to  redeem  men  from  his  power.  His  views  on  this  subject  are  ex- 
pressed in  bis  tract,  Our  Deus  Homo ;  i.  e.  as  he  himself  explains 
the  title,  Qtm  roHone  vd  necessitate  Deus  homo  foetus  sit 

The  Proslogion,  a  translation  of  which  is  here  presented  to  the 
reader,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  his  productions  on  account  of 
the  ontological  argument  it  contains  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  a 

h  ■    I         ■  ■  ■   ■  ■  ■ 

^  Riacner  Geschichte  der  Fhilosopiiie,  Baad  Hi  S.  18. 
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God.  It  has  obtained  an  lioiioriibteiK>(ioefnmieyerf  history  of  phikv* 
Bophj  which  has  appeared  since  the  age  in  which  it  was  written.  The 
argument  it  contains  has  been  analyzed  by  Tennemann,  Rixner,  Bein- 
hold  and  Ritter,  and  has  oonunanded  the  respect  of  such  thinkers  as 
Descartes,  Leibnitz,  and  Stillingfleet  In  the  progress  of  the  discussion 
there  may  occur  what  may  seem  to  us  quaint  expressions,  absurd 
paradoxes,  puerile  illustrations ;  objecticms  may  be  ndsed  where  none 
are  needed,  and  difficulties  started  which  may  arise  only  from  the 
form  of  expression  in  which  they  are  stated.  All  this  may  be  offen^ 
sire  to  modem  taste,  and  to  a  superficial  judgment  may  create  the 
necessity  of  some  apology  for  introdudng  the  Article  into  the  pages 
of  a  literary  or  religious  Beview.  No  such  apology,  however,  will 
be  required  by  those  who  feel  any  interest  in  tracing  the  various 
steps  by  which  the  human  mind  has  been  advanced  to  its  present 
strength  and  attainments.  Such  will  recognize  here  and  in  the  Mo* 
nologion  the  movements  of  a  great  and  vigorous  intellect,  the  first 
awakenings  of  human  thought  after  a  slumber  of  ages  —  the  first  ripe 
.fruit  borne  by  the  tree  of  knowledge  after  the  desolating  scourge  of 
barbarism  had  swept  away  all  that  was  fair  and  beautiful  in  the  lite^ 
rature  of  the  old  world.  The  Proslo^on  is  here  inserted  for  the 
purpose  of  convenient  reference  for  theological  students  and  others, 
who  may  wish  to  investigate  the  history  of  the  proofs  of  the  existence 
of  a  God,  and  who  have  not  the  opportunity  or  leisure  to  consult  the 
original 

The  Translator  is  not  aware  that  there  exists  any  version  of  this 
singular  document  m  the  English  language.  The  only  translation  he 
has  seen,  is  one  into  the  French,  undertaken  by  the  advice  of  Cousin 
and  published,  in  connection  with  the  Monologion,  under  the  title  of 
Christian  Bationaxism.^  K  Anselm  deserves  to  be  called  a  na- 
tionalist, his  was  truly  a  Christian  roHonalism  ;  and  we  could  hear- 
tily wish  that  rationalism  had  remained  just  where  he  left  it  He 
left  it  the  humble  pupil,  but  it  has  since  become  the  critic  and  judge 
of  divine  revelation.  In  his  view,  we  are  not  to  make  reason  the 
sole  judge  of  everything,  and  are  not  at  liberty  to  reject  a  doctrine  of 
revelation  because  we  cannot  comprehend  it.  He  rose  so  far  above 
the  slavish  dogmatism  of  his  times  as  to  admit  that  we  ought,  in 
ell  cases,  so  to  exercise  our  intelligence  as  to  seek  for  the  rational 
grounds  of  our  belief;    and  if  we  are  so  happy  as  to  succeed,  and 

1  Le  Kationalisme  chr^en  a  la  fin  dn  Xle  Siccle  tradait  et  pr6c6d4  d'tine  in" 
tfodttction,  par  H.  Boachitt^,  Professeur  d'  Histoire  aa  Coll^  Boyal  de  Yur* 
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should  thus  advaaoe  from  fiuth  to  knowledge  or  uiiderataitdiDg  (intel«- 
kotom)  we  ought  to  reiider  thanks  to  Him  who  has  endowed  us  with 
faculties  capable  of  such  attainments ;  but  the  doctrines  of  faith  which 
we  cannot  oomprehendy  we  are  still  bound  to  yenerate  and  admire.^ 
Even  in  his  attempt  to  prore  the  existence  of  a  Qod,  Anselm  piously 
disclaims  seeking  for  any  rational  demonstration  of  this  as  a  condi- 
tion of  adopting  it  as  an  article  of  his  faith ;  but  having  once  received 
it  into  his  belief,  this  becomes  a  high  and  imperative  reason  why  he 
should  seek  for  its  scientific  proof.  Indeed  he  intimates  and  very 
jusdj,  that  the  mind  which  is  not  previously  possessed  with  this 
belief;  or  a  mind  in  a  state  of  unbelief,  is  in  the  worst  possible  con-* 
ditien  to  perceive  and  appreciate  the  highest  evidence  that  presents 
ilself  in  fiskvor  of  the  divine  existence.  He  says  Nioqus  enim  qumro 
mUiOigert  ni  ctedam  :  9$d  eredoy  vt  inUUigam.  Nam  hoc  cndo^  quia 
niii  crediderOy  nan  intttUgam, 

His  argument  is,  strictly  speaking,  included  within  the  second^ 
third  and  fourth  chapters*  He  seems  to  adopt  as  his  text,  **  The  fool 
(insipiens)  hath  said  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God."  The  validity  of  this 
argument  was  called  in  question  by  Gaunilon,  a  m<mk  of  his  own  times, 
who  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  fool  a  reply  which  he  may  properly 
make  to  the  reasoning  here  employed  against  him ;  his  tract  was, 
therefore,  entitled  lAker  pro  Lmpientiy  i.  e.  o  hook  in  behalf  of  the 
fooL  6annilon*s  tract  and  Anselm's  apology  will  both  be  presented 
to  the  reader. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  pronounce  upon  the  validity  of  this  argu- 
ment ;  in  reference  to  this  the  reader  must  form  his  own  judgment* 
But  in  explanation  of  the  reasoning  here  employed,  let  it  be  observed 
that  the  author  does  not  begin  by  attempting  to  prove  the  exist* 
ence  of  God  directly,  ibut  he  attempts  to  prove  the  existence  of 
some  supreme  thing,  object  or  being  conceived  in  the  most  absolute 
and  unconditioned  sense ;  after  he  supposes  his  object  accomplished, 
he  then  identifies  this  supreme  and  highest  conceivable  being  with 
our  conception  of  God.  Compare  Chap,  dd  of  the  Proslogion  with 
Chap.  10  of  Anselm's  Apology.  Postponing  the  question^  therefore, 
whether  this  being  is  God  or  not,  the  first  inquiry  with  Anselm  is, 
does  such  a  being  exist  ?  The  whole  force  of  his  demonstration  de« 
pends  upon  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  being.     Gaunilon  has  unques- 

^  De  Fide  Trinitads.    Nam  Christianas  per  fidem  debet  ad  intellectum  profi- 
cere,  non  per  intellectam  ad  fidem  accedere,  aat  si  intelligere  non  valet,  a  fide 
recedere.    Sed  cum  ad  intellectum  valet  pertingere,  delectatnr,  cum  vero  neqnitf 
quod  capere  non  potest,  venerator. 
Vol.  VnL  No.  81.  46 
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tipaaUj  oODfitrooted  a  dose,  pow€vftil  aad  Qnanffwerable  tt^gonienl 
againal  the  reasoning  of  Arowlm,  if  we  ooneede  Uiat  he  has  the  right 
conception  of  the  heing  whose  existenoe  ie  to  he  proveii  But  the 
eircnmstaace  which  eiddentlj  vitiateB  hig  whole  reasonhig,  and  whkh 
renders  his  heautiful  illustration  drawn  from  the  lost  island  inappliea- 
ble,  is,  that  he  starts  out  with  an  eatiiely  differeat  coneeptioD  fro» 
that  which  Anselm  has  ia  his  mind*  Gaoaikni  proceeds  horn  the 
conoeption  o£  a  being  greaier  than.  cM  things  ehe  that  eaeitL  This 
oonoeption  and  form  of  expression  do  not  necesaarilj  forbid  the  rap- 
position  that  a  greater  being  than  this  may,  at  least  be  conceived. 
But  Anselm  starts  with  the  conception  of  a  being  the  greatest  con- 
ceivable —  that  is,  a  being  which  most  necesearilj  envelop  ttud  con- 
tain within  itself  every  possible  perfeotioo,  whidi,  oonseqpieDtly,  m 
iits  very  conception  implies  not  only  possible  and  aetoal  existence,  bat 
eternal  and  necessary  existence.  ApoL  Chi^  d.  Anselm  fteely 
admits  that  his  reasoning  can  have  no  application  to  any  different 
being  from  this.  Apol.  Chap.  3.  His  reasoning  is  designed  to  show 
that  having  once  conceived  of  a  being  to  whom  necessary  existeoee 
belongs,  then  to  deny  actual  existence  to  such  a  being  is  a  simple  ab- 
surdity. It  is  easy  to  be  seen  that  if  we  coold  be  once  assured  of 
the  actual  existence  of  a  necessary  beings  then,  to  ascribe  to  such  a 
being  the  possibility  of  not  existing,  would  be  a  contradiction  ia 
terms.  But  does  the  conception  of  this  being  prove  his  actual  exist- 
ence ?  Few,  perhaps,  are  prepared  to  concede  this.  Whatever  may 
be  the  reader's  views  on  this  subject,  the  anthor^s  reasons  for  the  af- 
firmative will  be  found  expanded  in  his  Apol.,  Chap.  1.  See  also 
Cudworth,  VoL  IL  p.  141.  Clark :  Being  and  Attributes  of  God, 
Prop.  IIL  Also,  Preface  to  his  Discourse  on  Natural  Religion. 
Stillingfleet's  Origines  SacrsB,  B.  III.  Chap.  1. 

Ikeibnitz  thinks  that  Descartes  borrowed  his  argument  from  An- 
selm, of  whose  writings  be  could  not  have  beaa  ignorant-— having 
atodied  the  Scholastic  Philosophy  so  long  at  the  CoUege  du  Jimiim 
de  la  FUche.  He  says,  the  Scholastics  all  misunderstood  Anselm's 
argument,  not  even  excepting  their  Doctor  Angelic ;  he  says,  they 
represent  it  as  a  paralogism,  but  that  it  is  not  a  paralogism,  but  only 
a  defective  danonstration ;  that  all  it  wants  for  its  completion  is,  first 
to  show  that  the  being  in  question  is  possible.  He  thinks  it  would 
follow  that,  if  this  being  is  possible,  it  exists  —  an  argument,  how- 
ever, which  wiD  hold  good  only  of  the  Deity.*  If  this  be  all  that 
is  necessary  to  the  completion  of  Anselm's  argument,  we  see  not  but 

1  Noaveaax  Esssis  sor  r£atfindem«nt  Hmnain,  Idv.  IV.  i  7. 
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the  defect  is  easily  supplied.  ETeiytliing  is  possible  thai  is  eoncH^ 
«U(,  and  that  implies  so  eontradietifm  $  bat  a  perfect  bebg  is  conr- 
ceiyable,  and  impHes  no  contradiction;  therefore,  it  is  possible. 
Again,  a  perfect  being  is  possible,  otherwise  it  belongs  to  the  very 
nature  of  being  to  be  imperfect;  in  other  words,  the  perfection  of 
being  would  coosist  in  Its  imperfection,  which  is  absurd.  The  same 
reasoning  is  applicaUe  to  a  self^^iieting  being ;  this  is  possible,  othei^ 
wise  all  being  is  depeadeni;  «n  what,  then,  must  it  depend?  Oa 
something  that  is  not  being?  llis  would  be  absurd.  If  the  impo^ 
MiiUy  of  a  perfect  self-ezietiJE^  being  is  proved,  a&eian  is  of  coursa 
established.  If  the  pomkiU^  of  such  a  being  is  proved^  then  itfe 
actuei  existence  fdlows  as  «  matter  of  neeeadtj ;  for,  if  it  does  not 
now  ezisli  its  extstenoe  is  ptainly  impossible  •*— since  anj  being  tiiai 
can  hereafter  be  brought  into  existence,  would  kioC  be  perfect  or  self- 
existent.  However  untenable^  therefore,  the  argument  of  AnseliA 
maj  be»  in  the  form  in  which  he  has  left  it^  we  conoeive  that  an  ar^ 
gument  for  the  existence  of  a  God  may  be  constructed  not  merely 
from  our  conceptaoa  of  a  petfeet  heing^  but  from  our  conception  of 
right  and  wreng^  and  firom  all  our  primary  and  necessary  ideas.  The 
untutored  child  may  gaae  long  upon  the  starry  heavens,  and  be  de* 
lighted  with  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  objects  it  beholds,  with<> 
out  ever  making  the  reflectioa  that  the  existence  of  these  objects 
requires  and  presupposes  the  existence  of  space  which  surrounds 
and  envelops  them.  So»  those  who  are  wiser  than  children,  are  too 
apt  to  speculate  long  and  learnedly  on  our  necessaiy  mental  concept 
tions,  without  reflecting  that  every  one  of  these  implies  and  prove* 
the  existence  of  God,  just  as  certainly  as  the  stars  of  heaven  imply 
the  existence  oi  space.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  start  wrong,  if  we 
go  in  search  of  God.  There  is  no  point  from  which  if  we  go  out, 
we  may  not  find  Him.  If  it  be  true,  as  Inspimtion  teaches,  that  in 
Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
have  our  eyes  open  in  order  to  behold  within  us  and  around  us  the 
most  direct  and  unequivocal  proofs  of  the  Divine  existence,  and  wa 
could  no  more  doubt  that  there  is  a  God,  than  the  mariner  could 
doubt  the  existence  of  iht  ocean,  while  his  noble  bark  is  gliding  beau« 
tilblly  upon  its  bosom.  -^  Tb.] 
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PfiOStOGIOK,  OB  AN  AlLOCTTTIOK  COlTCBHinKO  THE  EXIBTEITCB 

OF  QOD. 

Preface. 

'  Having,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  some  of  my  brethren  published 
B  short  treatise  as  an  example  of  meditation  in  relation  to  the  grounds 
of  our  faith,  representing  the  solitary  reasonings  of  one  who  is  in 
search  of  what  he  is  yet  ignorant  of;  and  reflecting  that  this  treatise 
eoDsisted  of  a  connected  chain  of  nomerous  arguments,  I  began  to 
inquire  whether  it  might  not  be  possible  to  find  a  single  argument, 
which,  being  complete  in  itself,  would  need  the  aid  of  no  other  for  its 
confirmation,  and  whidi  would  alone  suffice  to  prove  that  there  is  in« 
deed  a  God,  that  he  is  the  supreme  good,  that  he  is  in  need  of  noth- 
ing, but  fliat  all  things  else  are  in  need  of  him  in  order  to  their  exist- 
ence and  well-being — an  argument^  in  fine,  sufficient  to  prove  all 
that  we  are  accustomed  to  believe  concerning  the  Divine  Nature. 

To  this  subject  I  repeatedly  and  carefully  turned  my  attention; 
sometimes  the  object  of  my  search  seemed  to  be  within  my  reach ;  at 
other  times  it  utterly  escaped  the  grasp  of  my  mind;  at  length  I  re- 
solved, in  despair,  to  abandon  the  inquiry,  fearing  that  I  might  be  in 
search  of  something  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  find.  But  when 
I  endeavored  to  banish  this  thought  entirely,  lest,  by  occupying  my 
mind  in  a  fruitless  search,  it  might  detain  me  from  other  studies  in 
which  I  might  make  some  useful  progress,  then  it  began  to  press 
itself  upon  me  the  more,  with  a  kind  of  importunity ;  and  the  more 
I  resolved  to  defend  myself  against  it  the  more  importunate  it  became^ 
Therefore  on  a  certain  day,  while  fatigued  with  violently  resisting  its 
importunity,  and  in  the  very  conflict  of  my  thoughts,  that  presented 
itself  to  me  which  I  had  despaired  of  finding ;  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  I  embraced  the  idea  was  equaDed  oolj  by  the  solicitude  with 
which  I  had  repelled  it  Believing  that  what  had  interested  me  so 
much  in  the  discovery,  would,  if  committed  to  writing  afford  equal 
pleasure  to  the  reader,  I  have  composed  upon  this  and  other  matters, 
the  following  treatise ;  in  which  I  represent  one  as  speaking  who  is 
endeavoring  to  raise  his  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  God,  and  who 
seeks  to  understand  what  he  believes.  Although  I  regarded  neither 
this,  nor  the  treatise  above  mentioned,  as  deserving  to  be  called  a 
book,  or  to  have  the  name  of  the  author  prefixed  to  it ;  yet  it  seemed 
improper  to  send  them  forth  without  some  title,  whidi  might,  in  a 
degree,  invite  to  a  careful  perusal  of  them,  those  into  whose  hands 
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tliey  might  fklL  I  ih^Mltbrt  tntUM  fhe  forlmer  jHrmipMm  meH* 
iandi  de  rcOitme  fidsi^  ^  An  example  of  meditatloB  «oneerluiig  the 
groaadfl  of  faUh;"  and  the  latter,  Fidu  quaerem  ifUeOsetumt  "^  FsoOl 
ieeking  understatidiog."  Bui  as  copiefi  of  each  had  alreftdj  beeft 
multipled,  and  that  too  with  the  above  titles,  maaj  tnged  me  to  preifik 
to  them  my  own  name,  and  espedallj  the  Reverend  Archbishop  of 
Lyons,  Hugo,  the  Apostolical  Legate  in  Gaul,  enjoined  this  upon  me 
bj  his  authoritative  command.  That  this  might  be  the  more  snitaUy 
done  I  have  entitled  the  former  Momolooiuk,  that  is,  a  Soliloqae, 
and  the  hitter  Prosjcoqion,  that  is,  An  AUocntion. 


PaOSLOOlON. 

Chaptbb  L  Ea^ariaHon  to  the  contemplation  of  God* 
0,  vain  man  I  flee  now,  for  a  little  while  from  thine  accustomed 
occupations ;  hide  thyself  for  a  brief  moment  from  thy  tumultuous 
thoughts ;  cast  aside  thy  cares ;  postpone  thy  toilsome  engagements ; 
devote  thyself  awhile  to  God ;  repose  for  a  moment  in  Him ;  enter 
into  the  sanctuary  of  thy  soul,  exclude  thence  all  else  but  God,  and 
whatever  may  aid  thee  in  finding  hkn ;  then,  within  the  closed  doors 
of  thy  retirement  inquire  after  thy  Grod.  Say  now,  O  my  whole 
heart  I  say  now  to  thy  God :  I  seek  thy  face ;  thy  face  0  Lord  do  I 
seek.  Therefore  now,  O  Lord,  my  God,  teach  thou  my  heart  where 
and  how  it  may  seek  for  thee ;  where  and  how  it  may  find  thee.  If 
thou  art  not  here,  O  Lord,  where,  while  thou  art  absent,  shall  I  find 
thee?  But  if  thou  art  everywhere,  why  do  I  not  see  thee  present? 
Truly  thou  dwellest  in  light  inaccessible  I  But  where  is  this  inaccessi- 
ble light,  or  how  can  I  approach  to  light  inaccessible  ?  Who  will 
lead  me  and  conduct  me  into  it,  that  I  may  behold  thee  there  ?  And 
then  by  what  signs,  or  under  what  form  shall  I  seek  thee  ?  I  have 
never  seen  thee,  O  Lord  my  God ;  I  know  not  thy  face.  What  shall 
this  thine  exile  do, — O  Lord,  Thou  most  High,  what  shall  he  do, 
banished  so  far  from  thee  ?  What  shall  thy  servant  do,  cast  far  away 
from  thy  presence,  and  yet  in  anguish  with  love  for  thy  perfections? 
He  pants  to  see  thee,  but  thy  face  is  too  far  from  him ;  he  desires  to 
apiHxiach  unto  thee^  but  thy  habitation  is  inaccessible ;  he  longs  to 
find  thee,  but  knows  not  thine  abode.  He  attempts  to  seek  thee,  hut 
knows  not  thy  face.  O  Lord,  tliou  art  my  Lord  and  my  God,  yet  I 
have  never  seen  thee.  Thou  hast  created  and  redeemed  me,  and 
hast  conferred  upon  me  all  my  goods,  but  as  yet  I  know  thee  not  ' 
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-In  Une,  I  waa  created  that  I  might  beliold  liiee ;  but  I  have  not  jet 
attained  to  the  end  of  mj  creation*  O  miseroble  lot  of  man,  ainee 
•he  has  lost  that  fbr  which  he  was  created !  O  hard  and  cnid  nia- 
fortune!  Alas!  what  has  he  lost  and  what  has  he  foond?  What 
has  departed  and  what  remains  ?  He  has  lost  the  blessedness  far 
which  he  was  created ;  he  has  found  misery  for  which  he  was  not 
created.  That  has  departed,  without  which  there  is  no  happiness; 
that  remains,  whidi,  in  itself,  is  nought  but  misery.  Then  man  was 
accustomed  to  eat  the  bread  of  angels,  for  which  he  now  hungers; 
now  he  eats  the  bread  of  sorrows,  of  which  he  was  then  ignorant 
Alas !  the  common  affliction  of  man,  the  universal  wailing  of  the  sons 
of  Adam  I  The  father  of  our  race  was  filled  to  satiety,  we  pine,  from 
hunger ;  he  abounded,  we  are  in  want ;  he  possessed  happiness,  hot 
miserably  deserted  it ;  we  are  destitute  of  happiness,  and  pitifully 
long  lor  it ;  but  alas  I  our  desires  are  unsatisfied.  Why,  since  he 
could  easily  have  done  it,  did  he  not  preserve  for  us  that  which  we 
should  so  greatly  need  ?  Why  did  he  thus  ezdude  from  us  the  light 
and  surround  us  with  darkness  ?  Why  has  he  deprived  us  of  life  and 
infiicted  death ?  Miserable  beings !  Whence  have  we  been  expelled? 
Whither  are  we  driven  ?  From  what  heights  have  we  been  precipi- 
tated ?  Into  what  abyss  are  we  plunged  ?  From  our  native  land 
into  exile ;  from  the  presence  of  God  into  the  darkness  which  now 
envelops  us ;  from  the  sweets  of  immortality  into  the  bitterness  and 
horror  of  death. — Unhappy  change  1 — from  good  so  great  to  evil  so 
enormous  I  O  heavy  loss  I  heavy  grief!  heavy  all !  Bat  alas !  wretch 
that  I  am,  miserable  son  of  Eve,  estranged  from  God,  at  what  did  I 
aim  ?  what  have  I  accomplished  ?  Whither  did  I  direct  my  course  ? 
Where  have  I  arrived  ?  To  what  did  I  aspire  ?  for  what  do  I  now 
sigh?  I  sought  for  good,  but  behold  confrision  and  trouble  I  I 
attempted  to  go  to  God,  but  I  only  stumbled  upon  myself.  In  my 
retirement  I  sought  for  rest,  but  in  the  depths  of  my  heart  I  found 
tribulation  and  anguish.  I  desired  to  laugh  by  reason  of  the  joy  of 
my  mind,  but  I  am  compelled  to  roar  by  reason  of  the  disquietude  of 
my  heart  I  hoped  far  happiness,  but  behold  I  from  this  my  sighs 
are  multiplied.  And  thou,  O  Lord,  how  long  ?  How  long  O  Lord 
wilt  thou  forget  us  ?  How  long  wilt  thou  turn  thy  face  from  us  ? 
When  wilt  thou  have  respect  unto  us  and  hear  us  ?  When  wilt  then 
enlighten  our  eyes  and  show  us  thy  face  ?  When  wilt  thou  restore 
thyself  unto  us  ?  Have  respect  unto  us,  0  Lord  hear  us,  enlighten 
us,  show  thyself  to  us.  Restore  thyself  unto  us,  that  it  may  be  well 
with  us ;  it  is  so  ill  with  us  without  thee.    Have  pi^  upon  our  UjSIb 
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and  our  dbrts  «fter  thee;  we  caa  do  nothing  without  thae.  Intte 
ns;  aid  OB.  I  beaaech  thee,  O  Lord,  let  me  noi  despair  in  my  kng- 
ing;  bat  let  me  be  xefresbed  by  hope.^  My  heart  ia  ambittared  in  ita 
own  desolation;  assuage  then  its  sorrows  by  thy  consolatiflDS,  O 
Lord,  oppressed  with  hanger  I  have  commenced  to  seek  thee;  kt  me 
not  cease  till  I  am  filled  from  thy  bounty;  fanushed,  I  have  iq>proach- 
ed  unto  thee ;  let  me  not  depart  unfed ;  poor,  I  have  come  to  thy 
riches;  miserable,  to  thy  compassion ;  let  me  noi  return  empty  and 
despised.  And  i^  before  I  partake  of  this  divine  food,  I  loBg  for  it; 
grant,  after  my  desires  are  excited  that  I  may  have  sufficient  to  sa^ 
isfy  them.  O  Lord  I  am  bowed  down  and  can  look  only  towards  the 
earth ;  raise  thou  me,  that  I  may  look  upwards.  Mine  iniquities 
have  gone  over  my  head;  they  cover  me  over,  and  as  a  heavy  bur- 
den they  bear  me  down.  Setmefree;  deliver  me  from  mine  iniqui- 
ties, lest  their  pit  shall  close  upon  me  its  mouth.  Let  me  behold  thy 
light,  whether  from  the  depth  or  from  the  distance.  Teach  me  to 
seek  thee;  and  while  I  seek  show  thyself  to  me ;  because,  unless  thou 
teach,  I  cannot  seek  thee ;  unless  thou  show  thyself,  I  cannot  find 
thee ;  let  me  seek  thee  by  desiring  thee ;  let  me  desire  thee  by  seek- 
ing thee.  Let  me  find  thee  by  loving  thee ;  let  me  love  thee  in  find- 
ing thee.  I  confess,  O  Lord,  and  render  thee  thanks  that  thou  hast 
created  in  me  this  thine  image,  that  I  may  be  mindfnl  of  thee,  that 
I  may  contemplate  and  love  thee ;  but  it  is  so  injured  by  contact  with 
vice,  80  darkened  by  the  vi^r  of  sin,  that  it  cannot  attain  to  that  for 
which  it  was  created,  unless  thou  wilt  renew  and  reform  it  I  attempt 
not  to  penetrate  to  thy  height,  for  with  this  my  feeble  intelligence  can 
bear  no  comparison ;  but  I  desire,  in  some  degree,  to  understand  thy 
truth  which  my  heart  believes  and  loves.  For  I  seek  not  to  under- 
stand in  order  that  I  may  believe ;  but  I  believe  in  order  that  I  may 
understand,  for  I  believe  for  this  reason  that  unless  I  believe  I  cannot 
understand. 

Chapter  U.  That  God  truly  exists^  although  the  fool  hath  taid 
in  hit  heart,  there  is  no  God. 

Therefore,  O  Lord,  thou  who  dost  impart  understanding  to  faith, 
grant,  so  far  as  thou  seest  this  knowledge  would  be  expedient  for 
me,  that  I  may  know  that  thou  art  as  we  believe,  and  that  thou  art 
this  which  we  believe.  And,  indeed,  we  believe  that  thou  art  some- 
thing, than  which  nothing  greater  can  be  conceived.  Shall  we,  there- 
fore, conclude  that  there  is  no  such  Being,  merely  because  the  fool 

1  Ne  dosperem  stuperando ;  sed  resperem  sperando. 
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htdi  said  in  liB  beait,  there  is  no  God?  Bat  surdj  even  this  seme 
fool,  when  he  hean  me  nnnoimoe  that  there  is  somethiog  than  which 
nothing  greater  can  be  oonceiTed,  understands  what  he  hears,  and 
what  he  onderstands  is  in  his  conoeption,  even  if  he  does  not  know 
that  it  exists.  For,  it  is  one  thing  for  an  object  to  be  in  the  ooocep- 
tion,  and  another  to  know  that  it  exists.  For,  when  the  painter  ooih 
oeivesy  beforehand,  the  picture  which  he  is  about  to  sketch,  he  has  it, 
indeed,  in  his  conception ;  but  he  knows  that  it  does  not  jet  exist, 
for  he  has  not  as  yet  executed  it.  But,  after  he  has  painted,  he  not 
only  has  in  his  conception  what  he  has  just  produced,  but  he  knows 
that  it  exists.  Even  the  fool,  therefore,  is  convinced  that  there  ex- 
ists in  his  conception,  something  than  which  nothing  greater  can  be 
conceived;  because,  when  he  hears  this  mentioned,  he  understands 
it,  or  forms  an  idea  of  it,  and  whatever  is  understood,  is  in  the  intel- 
ligence. And  surely  that,  than  which  a  greater  cannot  be  conceived, 
cannot  exist  in  the  intelligence  alone.  For,  let  it  be  supposed  that 
it  exists  only  in  the  intelligence ;  then  something  greater  can  be  con- 
ceived ;  for  it  can  be  conceived  to  exist  in  reality  also,  which  is 
greater.  If,  therefore,  that  than  which  a  greater  cannot  be  conceived, 
exists  in  the  conception  or  intelligence  alone,  then  that  very  thing, 
than  which  a  greater  cannot  be  conceived,  is  something  than  which 
a  greater  can  be  conceived,  which  is  impossible.  There  exists,  there- 
fore, beyond  doubt,  both  in  the  intelligence  and  in  reality,  something 
than  which  a  greater  cannot  be  conceived. 

Chapter  IIL  Thai  God  cannot  be  conceived  not  to  exist. 
Indeed,  so  truly  does  this  exist,  that  it  cannot  be  conceived  not  to 
exist  For  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  the  existence  of  something 
which  cannot  be  conceived  not  to  exist ;  and  this  is  greater  than  that 
which  can  be  conceived  not  to  exist.  Wherefore,  if  that,  than  which 
a  greater  cannot  be  conceived,  can  be  conceived  not  to  exist,  then 
this  something,  than  which  a  greater  cannot  be  conceived,  is  some- 
thing than  which  a  greater  can  be  conceived ;  which  is  a  contradic- 
tion. So  truly,  therefore,  does  something  exist,  than  which  a  greater 
cannot  be  conceived,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  this  not  to  exist 
And  this  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God !  So  truly,  therefore,  dost  thoa 
exist,  0  Lord  my  God,  that  thou  canst  not  be  conceived  not  to  exist 
For  this  there  is  the  highest  reason.  For,  if  any  mind  could  con- 
ceive of  anything  better  than  thou  art,  then  the  creature  could  as- 
cend above  the  Creator,  and  become  His  judge ;  which  is  supremely 
absurd.    Everything  else,  indeed,  which  exists  besides  thee,  can  be 
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tonceived  not  to  exist  Thoa  alone,  therefore,  of  all  things,  hast 
being  in  the  truest  sense,  and  conseqaentlj  in  the  highest  degree ; 
fbr  everything  else  that  is,  exists  not  so  truly,  and  has,  oonsequently, 
being  only  in  an  inferior  degree.  Why,  therefore,  has  the  fool  said 
in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God  ?  since  it  is  so  manifest  to  an  intelligent 
mind,  that  of  all  things  thine  existence  is  the  highest  reality.  Why, 
unless  because  he  is  a  fool,  and  destitute  of  reason  ? 

'  Chaftbb  IV.  Haw  ii  etm  be  that  the  fool  hoi  taid  in  his  heartj 
whett  cannot  he  conceived. 

But  how  has  the  fool  said  in  his  heart,  what  he  is  not  able  to  con- 
ceive ;  or  how  is  it  that  he  is  not  able  to  conceive  what  he  has  said 
in  his  heart  —  since,  to  say  in  the  heart  and  to  conceive,  is  the  same 
thing  ?  If  it  be  true  that  he  has  said  it  in  his  heart,  because  he  has 
conceived  it,  and  at  the  same  time,  that  he  has  not  said  it  in  his  heart, 
because  he  cannot  conceive  it,  then  there  are  more  senses  than  one 
in  which  a  thing  may  be  conceived,  or  may  be  said  in  the  heart 
For,  a  thing  is  conceived  in  one  sense,  when  the  word  which  design 
nates  it  is  conceived;  in  another,  when  the  thing  itself  is  in  its  own 
nature  understood  and  comprehended.  In  the  former  sense,  there* 
fore,  God  can  be  conceived  not  to  exist ;  in  the  latter,  this  is  impos- 
-sible.  For  no  one  who  understands  what  fire  is,  and  what  water  is, 
can  conceive  that  fire  is  water  in  reality — though  he  may  conceive 
this  as  to  the  mere  sound  of  the  words.  So,  therefore,  no  one  who 
mderstands  and  comprehends  what  God  is,  can  conceive  that  God  is 
not — although  he  may  say  in  his  heart  these  words,  either  without 
any  meaning,  or  in  a  sense  foreign  to  the  subject  For  God  is  that, 
than  which  a  greater  cannot  be  conceived.  He  who  properly  under- 
stands this,  understands  also  that  this  something  so  exists,  that  it  can- 
not  even  in  thought  not  exist  He,  therefore,  who  understands  that 
God  so  exists,  cannot  conceive  him  not  to  exist  Thanks  be  mito 
thee,  O  Lord,  thanks  be  unto  thee,  that  what  I  at  first  believed, 
through  thine  own  endowment,  I  now  understand,  through  thine  illn- 
mination ;  so  that,  even  were  I  unwilling  to  believe  that  thou  art,  I 
cannot  remain  ignorant  of  thine  existence ! 

Chaptsr  Y.  not  God  is  whaiewr  H  is  better  to  he  thm  not  to 
he  ;  and  heing  alone  eelf-existeniy  hae  created  all  tkinge  ebe  from  no^ 
Mng. 

What  art  thoa  therefore,  O  Lord  God  than  whom  nothing  greater 
em  be  oonoeived  ?    What  art  thoa  but  that  Being  who  is  sopiremtt 
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over  aU;  who  abne  is  aelf-existant,  and  Ibb  creoled  dl  tbiags «1m 
from  notliing.  For  whatever  is  not  Uua,  is  inferior  to  what  can  bo 
oonceived.  But  it  is  impossible  to  ooaceiTe  of  such  inferknitj  ia 
thee.  What  good,  therefore,  can  be  wanting  to  that  Siqpreme  Gooi 
from  which  all  good  flows?  Thou  art  then  jost^  tme^  l^ippf  t  ^""^ 
whatsoever  it  is  better  to  be  than  not  to  be ;  for  it  is  belter  to  be  jait 
than  not  just;  happ7  than  not  haf^. 

Charbk  YL  Ming  CM  em  h$  gmtOb  (itnsiiilm)  time  k$  w 
natbo^. 

Bat  since  it  is  better  for  thee  to  be  sensible,  omnipotonC,  emnpas- 
sionate,  impassible  than  not  to  be ;  how  art  then  sensible  if  thou  art 
notbody;  or  omnipotent  if  thou  canst  not  do  all  things  or  oompas» 
skmato  and  at  the  same  time  impassible  1  For  if  corporeal  bdngs 
only  are  sensible  because  their  senses  are  aroiuid  the  body  and  in  the 
body,  how  art  thou  sensible,  mnce  thou  art  not  body  bat  art  the  Sv^ 
preme  Mind,  which  is  superior  to  body  ?  Bat  if  to  perceive  sensibly 
(sentire)  is  nothing  eke  than  to  know,  and  if  the  faculty  of  this  per- 
ceiving is  for  no  other  purpose  than  the  acquisition  of  knowledge'-* 
since  he  who  sensibly  perceives  acquires  knowledge  just  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  sense  he  employs  as  a  knowledge  of  colors  by  the 
sight,  and  of  flavors  by  the  taste— then  any  b^ng  may  not  im{Mro^ 
erly  be  said  to  perceive  sensibly,  which  knows  things  in  any  manner 
whatever.  Therefore,  O  Lord,  though  thou  art  not  body,  yet  thoa 
art  truly  in  the  highest  degree  sensible  in  this  respect,  that  thou  know^ 
est  all  things  perfectly;  but  not  as  an  animal  which  acquires  know* 
ledge  through  the  medium  of  the  corporeal  senses* 

Chaptsb  VIL  JSm9  God  eon  be  ommpotmU  einee  there  are  numff 
thinge  he  cannot  do* 

But  how  art  thou  also  omnipotent  if  thou-  canst  not  do  all  thiagsF 
Or,  if  thou  canst  not  be  corrupted,  if  thou  canst  not  lie,  if  thou  canst  not 
make  that  which  is  true  to  be  false,  and  that  which  is  done  to  be  not 
done,  and  many  such  things,  how  canst  thou  do  all  things  ?  Is  it  that 
to  be  able  to  do  those  things  is  not  power,  but  a  weakness  ?  For  he 
that  can  do  these  things  can  do  what  is  wrong  and  injurious  to  him- 
self s  and  the  greater  his  ability  to  do  such  tibings,  the  greater  will  be 
the  power  of  adversity  and  evil  over  him,  and  the  less  will  he  be  able 
to  resist  them.  Whoever,  therefore,  has  such  ability,  has  it  not  from 
his  power  but  from  his  weakness*  For  he  is  not  said  to  be  able  to 
do  such  tfaiii0Ei^  because  he  himself  has  power,  but  beoanse  hisowB 
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weakness  ^ves  something  else  a  power  over  him ;  or  we  adopt  a 
mode  of  expression  aeeordSag  to  which  manj  thingB  are  improperly 
said,  as  when  we  employ  «>  for  t>  nai;  and  ^  fbr  a  word  which  8ig<- 
nifies  not  to  do  ox  to  do  nothing.  For  to  one  who  denies  that  a  cer* 
lain  thing  is,  we  often  say  tkm  it  m,  at  you  my  it  i$,  when  ft  would 
aeem  more  strictly  proper  to  say,  fA«#  it  is  noij  a$  you  say  it  is  not. 
We  also  say,  this  one  sits  as  that  one  does,  or  this  one  rests,  as  that 
one  does ;  when  to  sit  is  not  to  do  anything;  and  to  rest  is  to  do  no- 
thing. So,  therefore,  when  smj  one  is  said  to  have  the  power  of  do* 
ing  or  of  suffering  what  is  wrong,  or  injurious  to  himself,  weakness  is 
to  bo  understood  by  the  term  power ;  beeanse  the  more  of  tills  power 
he  has,  the  greater  must  be  the  power  whic^  evil  and  adversity  wiS 
exerciseoyerhxm,  and  the  less  will  he  be  able  to  resist  them.  There- 
fore, O  Lord  God,  thou  art^  cm  this  aooount,  the  more  truly  omnipo- 
tent, because  thou  canst  do  nothing  through  weakness,  and  nothing 
can  have  power  over  thee. 

Chafteb  VlU.    Jffow  €hd  is  eomptsssionate  and  yet  impassiSk. 

But  how  art  thou  ako  at  the  same  time  compassionate  and  impas- 
sible ?  For  if  thou  art  impassiUe  Ihon  dost  not  suffer  with  us ;  and 
if  thou  dost  not  suffer  with  ns,  thy  heart  is  not  pained  with  sympathy 
for  our  miseiy,  for  this  is  to  bo  c<«ipassionate.  But  if  thou  art  not 
compassionate,  whence  so  great  consolation  to  the  miserable  ?  How, 
therefore,  O  Lord,  art  thou  compassionate  and  yet  not  compassionate, 
unless  that  thou  art  compassionate  in  relation  to  us,  but  not  as  imply- 
ing any  change  in  thee  ?  Thou  art^  indeed,  ccmipaesionate  to  relieve, 
but  not  to  experience  oor  miseries.  For  when  thou  hast  respect  unto 
Oio:  miseries,  we  feel  tibe  effect  of  thy  ccMnpassion,  but  no  change  is 
felt  by  thee*  Thou  art  therefore  compassionate,  because  thou  dost 
savo  the  miserable,  and  dost  spare  thine  offending  subjects ;  and  thou 
art  not  compassionate,^  in  so  far  as  no  compassion  for  misery  can  pr<H 
duce  any  change  in  thee. 

}  The  tarm  miterioordia  (compassion)  has  doobtless  an  olg'a«thre  as  well  aa  a 
subjective  reference }  yet  it  implies  a  state  of  mind  in  a  snt^ect  rather  than  re- 
fief  conierred  apon  an  object ;  for  compassion  may  be  felt  even  where  it  is  not 
manifested  by  bestowing  relief  npon  the  miserable.  To  deny,  therefore,  that 
ibert  k  anything  sttbjeotive  in  God,  to  whkh  the  term  compassionale  is  applica- 
ble^ would  be  to  deny  one  of  the  most  essantfial  attribates  cf  tiw  Birine  aacarci 
Bnt  no  such  denial  is  intimated  by  the  anthor ;  his  lang:uge  only  implies  that 
compassion  in  God,  is  of  snch  a  nattive  that  it  in  no  way  conflicts  with  his  ira« 
mutability ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  all-sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  wretch-< 
ed  and  miserable*  In  God  there  is  oompasrioa  fbr  the  miserable,  and  mercy  M 
the  guilty.— Tr. 
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Cbaftsr  IX.  How  a  Being  aihobUefy  and  tupremefy  judj  mag 
^9are  the  mcied^  and  that  he  may  in  cuecordanee  with  hi$  jutUeej  ea> 
erviw  cangMUiion  Unoardi  them* 

But,  how  do6t  thou  apare  the  wicked,  if  thoa  art  abaolutelj  and 
sapremelj  jast?  For  how  can  a  Being  of  absolate  and  supreme 
justice,  do  anything  which  is  not  just?  Or,  what  justice  is  there  in 
bestowing  eternal  life  on  one  who  deserves  eternal  death  ?  Whence 
comes  it»  O  thou  good  and  compassionate  God,  good  to  the  evil  as 
well  as  to  the  good ;  whence  comes  it  that  thou  dost  save  the  wicked^ 
if  this  is  not  just,  and  thou  dost  not  do  anything  not  just  ?  Is  it  be* 
cause  thy  goodness  is  incomprehensible,  that  this  lies  hid  in  that  in- 
accessible light  which  thou  dost  inhabit?  Truly,  within  the  deepest 
and  most  secret  recesses  of  thy  goodness,  is  concealed  that  foantain 
fix>m  which  flows  the  river  of  thy  mercy.  For,  although  thou  art 
absolutely  and  supremely  just,  yet  thou  art  also  propitious  towards 
the  guil^,  for  the  reason  that  thoCt  art  absolutely  and  supremely 
good.  For  thou  wouldst  be  less  good,  wert  thou  propitious  to  no  sin- 
ner. For  he  is  more  truly  good,  whose  favor  extends  both  to  the 
good  and  to  the  evil,  than  he  whose  favor  extends  to  the  good  alone  $ 
and  he  is  more  truly  good  who  is  good  both  in  punishing  and  in 
sparing  the  wicked,  than  he  who  is  good  in  punishing  alone.  Thoa 
art  compassionate,  therefore,  for  the  reason  that  thou  art  absolutely 
and  supremely  good.  And  although  the  reason  may  be  apparent 
why  thou  dost  recompense  good  to  Uie  good,  and  evil  to  the  evil,  yet 
surely  we  have  reason  to  be  profoundly  amazed,  that  thou  who  art 
supremely  just,  and  in  need  of  nothing,  shouldst  recompense  good  to 
thy  sinfcd  and  guilty  subjects.  O,  the  depth  of  thy  goodness !  O, 
my  God  1  The  source  of  thy  compassion  is  seen,  but  not  fully  un- 
derstood. We  see  from  whence  the  river  flows,  but  our  vision  can- 
not penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  the  fountain  ftom  which  it  springs* 
For  it  is  from  the  plenitude  of  thy  goodness,  that  flows  thy  clemency 
to  sinners ;  but  in  the  depth  of  thy  goodness  the  reason  of  this  lies 
concealed.  For  although  it  is  from  thy  goodness  that  thou  dost  re- 
compense good  to  the  good,  and  evil  to  the  evil,  yet  this  would  seem 
to  be  required  by  considerations  of  justice.  But  when  thou  dost  re- 
compense good  to  the  evil,  we  know  that  thy  supreme  goodness  haa 
willed  it,  but  we  are  amazed  that  thy  supreme  justice  could  permit 
it  I  O  what  compassion !  How  rich  the  sweetness  and  how  sweet 
the  riches  from  which  it  flows  to  us !  O  the  immensity  of  the  divind 
goodness  I  how  deserving  of  the  affection  and  love  of  sinners  I    Thoa 
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dost  SATe  tlie  riglMeons,  jnsliee  ooneurring;  tiioa  dost  liberate  the 
wicked,  jiutiee  still,  raKng;  tliose,  ia  acoordance  with  their  merits) 
tiiese,  notwithstanding  their  demerits ;  those,  by  reeognizing  in  them 
the  good  which  thon  hast  bestowed ;  these,  by  pardoning  the  eril 
which  thott  dost  abhor.  O,  mibonnded  goodness,  which  so  transcendff 
all  thought!  Let  this  compassion  which  flows  from  thine  inex- 
haustaUe  fidness,  come  orer  my  soaL  Let  those  streams  of  mercy 
wMch  sfNring  from  thy  bosom,  flow  in  upon  my  heart  Spare,  through 
thy  demeney;  avenge  not  through  thy  justice.  For,  although  it  is 
diftcuh  to  conceive  how  thy  metisj  can  be  intimately  united  with  thy 
justice,  yet  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  it  is  by  no  means  op« 
posed  to  justice— « because  it  flows  from  thy  goodness,  which  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  justice,  and  whidi  otherwise  could  not  be  good- 
ness. For,  if  thou  art  merciful  only  because  thou  art  supremely 
good;  and  if  thou  art  supremely  good,  only  because  thou  art  su- 
premely just,  therefore  thou  art  truly  merdful,  for  the  reason  that 
thou  art  supremely  just.  Aid  thou  me,  O  thou  just  and  merciful 
God,  whose  light  I  seek ;  aid  me  that  I  may  understand  what  I  say* 
Truly  thou  art  merciful,  because  thou  art  just.  Does  thy  mercy, 
therefore,  spring  from  thy  justice  ?  Is  it,  therefore,  from  justice  that 
thou  dost  spare  the  wicked?  If  thus  it  is,  O  Lord,  if  thus  it  is,  teach 
me  how  it  is -^  Is  it  because  it  is  just,  that  thou  art  so  good  and  so 
powerful,  that  an  increase  of  thy  goodness  and  power  cannot  be  con- 
ceived ?  For  what  is  more  just  than  this  ?  Truly  this  could  not  be, 
S  thou  wert  good  only  in  punishing,  and  not  in  sparing;  and  if  thou 
ahouldst  render  good  those  who  are  only  destitute  of  goodness,  but 
not  those  who  are  positively  wicked.  Therefore,  in  so  far  as  it  ac- 
cords with  thy  goodness,  it  is  just  that  thou  dost  spare  the  wicked, 
and  that  thou  dost  render  good  those  who  are  wicked.  In  fine,  what 
is  not  done  justly,  ought  not  to  be  done ;  and  what  ought  not  to  be 
done,  is  done  ni\jusily.  If,  therefore,  thou  dost  not  justly  compas- 
sionate the  wicked,  thou  oughtest  not  to  compassionate  them.  And 
if  thou  oughtest  not  to  compassionate  them,  then  thou  dost  compas- 
sionate them  unjustly.  But  if  it  is  impious  to  say  this,  then  it  if 
right  to  believe  that  thou  dost  justly  compassionate  the  wicked. 

CdAFTEK  X.  How  He  jtudy  punishes  and  justly  spares  the  wicked* 
But  it  is  also  just  in  thee  to  punish  the  wicked.  For  what  is  more 
just  than  for  the  righteous  to  receive  good,  and  the  wicked  evil  P 
How,  therefore,  is  it  just  that  thou  shouldst  punish,  and  just  that  thou 
diouldBt  spare  the  wicked.  Dost  thou  in  one  sense  justly  punish  tht 
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wicked,  and  in  another  sense  justly  spare?  For  when  thou  dort 
punish  the  wicked,  it  is  just,  because  this  corresponds  with  their  de- 
serts ;  but  when  thou  dost  spare,  it  is  just  —  not  because  it  corres* 
ponds  with  their  deserts,  but  because  it  is  becoming  thj  goodaesdl 
In  sparing  the  wicked,  thou  art  just  according  to  what  b  suitable  to 
thee,  but  not  according  to  what  is  deserved  bj  us ;  in  the  same  man* 
ner  as  thou  art  compassionate  in  the  sense  of  relieving  us,  but  not  in 
the  sense  of  changing  thee.  For  as  in  saving  us  whom  thou  mi^it- 
est  justly  destroy,  thou  art  compassionate,  not  because  thou  art 
changed  by  compassion,  but  because  we  feel  its  effect ;  so  also  thoa 
art  just,  not  as  rendering  unto  us  that  which  is  due,  but  as  doing  that 
which  is  becoming  thy  nature  who  art  supremely  good.  Thus,  there- 
fore, without  any  contradiction,  thou  dost  justly  punish ;  and  justly 
spare  the  wicked. 

Chapter  XI.  How  aU  the  wat/s  of  the  Lord  are  mercy  and  trutk, 
and  yet  He  is  just  in  all  His  ways- 

But  is  it  not  also  just,  O  Lord,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  thee,  that 
thou  dost  punish  the  wicked?  For  it>is  agreeable  to  our  notions  of 
thy  justice  that  thou  shouldst  be  so  just  that  thou  canst  not  be  con- 
ceived more  just ;  which  thou  couldst  not  by  any  means  be,  if  thoa 
shouldst  render  only  good  to  the  good  and  not  evil  to  the  eviL  For 
he  is  more  just  who  awards  both  to  the  good  and  to  the  evil  their 
merits,  than  he  who  awards  them  to  the  good  alone.  It  is  just,  there-" 
fore,  according  to  thy  nature,  O  Uiou  just  and  benignant  God,  for  thee 
to  punish  and  to  spare.  Truly,  therefore,  all  the  ways  of  the  Lord 
are  mercy  and  truth,  and  yet  the  Lord  is  just  in  all  his  ways.  And 
this  surely  without  any  contradiction  to  thy  nature,  for  it  is  not  just 
that  they  should  be  saved  whom  thou  dost  will  to  punish ;  nor  is  it 
just  that  they  should  be  condemned  whom  thou  dost  wiU  to  spare. 
For  that  only  is  just  which  tliou  wiliest ;  and  that  not  just  whick 
thou  wiliest  not.  Thus,  therefore,  from  thy  justice  springs  thy  com- 
passion \  because  it  is  just  that  thou  shouldst  be  good  in  such  a 
sense  as  to  spare ;  and  it  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  he  who  is 
supremely  just  can  decree  good  to  the  evil.  But  even  were  it  possi* 
ble  to  understand  why  thou  canst  purpose  to  save  the  wicked,  yet 
surely  we  can  in  no  way  comprehend  why,  of  those  who  are  equally 
wicked,  thou  dost^  through  thy  supreme  goodness,  save  some  rather 
than  others ;  and  tlirough  thy  supreme  justice  dost  condemn  these 
rather  than  those.  Thus,  therefore,  thou  art  truly  sensible,  omnipo- 
tent, compassionate  and  impassible }  even  as  thou  art  living,  wise» 
good,  happy,  eternal,  and  wliatsoever  it  is  better  to  be  than  not  to  be* 
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Chapter  Xn.  Thai  God  t>  the  Ufe  iUelf  hy  which  he  Uve$ ;  and 
MoofaUhii  attributee. 

Bat  truly  whatsoever  thoa  art,  thou  art  this,  not  through  something 
else,  bat  through  thyself  alone.  Thou  art,  therefore,  the  life  itself  by 
which  thou  dost  live ;  the  wisdom  by  which  thou  art  wise ;  the  good* 
ness  itself  by  which  thou  art  good  both  to  the  evil  and  to  the  good ; 
and  so  of  all  thine  attributes. 

Chapter  XnL  How  God  alone  is  unlimited  and  eternal  while 
other  minds  are  unlimited  and  eternal 

But  eyerything  which  is  in  any  degree  enclosed  by  space  or  time, 
is  less  than  that  which  no  law  of  space  or  time  controls.  Since, 
therefore,  nothing  is  greater  than  thou  art,  neither  space  nor  time 
eontains  thee ;  but  thou  art  everywhere  and  always ;  and  because 
this  can  be  said  of  thee  alone,  thou  only  art  unlimited  and  eternal. 
How,  therefore,  are  other  minds  said  to  be  unlimited  and  eternal? 
Indeed  thou  art  alone  eternal ;  because  as  thou  alone  of  all  beings 
dost  not  cease,  so  thou  dost  not  begin  to  be.  But  how  art  thou  alone 
unlimited?  Is  it  that  a  created  mind,  when  compared  with  thee  is 
limited,  but  when  compared  with  body  is  unlimited  ?  For  that  is 
certainly  limited,  which,  when  it  is  wholly  in  one  particular  place 
cannot  be  at  the  same  time  in  any  other  place ;  which  is  true  only  of 
corporeal  things ;  and  that  is  unlimited  which  exists  as  a  whole  in 
every  place  at  the  same  time ;  this  can  be  predicated  of  thee  alone ; 
but  that  is  limited  and  at  the  same  time  unlimited  which,  while  it 
exists  wholly  in  a  certain  place,  exists  at  the  same  time  whoUy  in 
some  other  place,  and  yet  exists,  not  everywhere ;  which  is  true  only 
of  created  minds.  For  if  the  whole  mind  were  not  in  each  member 
of  its  body,  the  whole  mind  could  not  feel  in  each  member.  Thou, 
therefore,  O  Lord,  art  alone  unlimited,  and  eternal,  and  yet  other 
minds  are  both  unlimited  and  etemaL 

Chaptbb  XrV.  ffow  and  why  God  is  seen  and  not  seen  hy  those 
who  seek  him. 

Hast  thoa  foond,  O  my  soul,  what  thou  wast  seeking?  Thou  wast 
seeking  God,  thoa  hast  found  him  to  be  something  supreme  over  all, 
than  which  nothing  more  excellent  can  be  conceived ;  that  this  is  life 
itself,  light,  wisdom,  goodness,  eternal  blessedness,  and  blessed  eter- 
nity ;  and  that  this  is  everywhere  and  always.  For  if  thou  hast  not 
found  thy  God,  then  he  must  be  something  different  from  that  which 
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thou  hast  found,  and  cannot  possess  those  perfections  which  the  oer- 
ttdn  and  neoessarj  conceptions  of  thj  reason  have  asoribed  to  him. 
But  if  thou  hast  found  him  why  is  it  that  thou  dost  not  peroeive  what 
thou  hast  found  ?  Why,  O  Lord  God,  does  not  mj  soul  peroaiTe 
thee,  if  it  has  found  thee  ?  Since  it  has  found  that  which  is  light  aad 
truth  has  it  not  found  thee  ?  For  how  could  it  know  this  except  by 
seeing  the  light  and  the  truth  ?  Or  could  it  know  anything  whatejer 
concerning  thee  except  through  thy  light  and  thy  truth?  If,. there- 
fore, it  has  seen  light  and  truth  it  has  seen  thee ;  if  it  has  not  seen 
thee  it  has  seen  neither  light  nor  truth.  Is  that  both  light  and  tnitli 
which  it  has  seen,  and  still  has  it  not  as  yet  seen  thee,  because  it  haa 
seen  thee  only  in  part^  but  not  as  thou  art  ?  O  Lord  my  God,  my 
Creator  and  Begenerator,  say  to  my  longing  soul,  what  else  thoo  art 
than  what  it  has  seen,  that  it  may  dlearly  see  what  it  desires.  It 
strives  to  see  more,  but  beyond  what  it  has  already  seen,  it  sees  nothp 
ing  but  darkness.  Nay,  rather,  it  sees  not  darknessi  for  there  ia  no 
darkness  in  thee ;  but  it  sees  itself  unable  to  see  more  on  aceoont  of 
its  own  darkness.  Why  this  ?  0  Lord,  why  this  ?  Is  its  eye  daik- 
ened  by  its  own  weakness,  or  dazzled  by  thy  splendor  ?  Sorely  it  u 
both  darkened  in  itself  and  dazzled  by  thee.  It  is  also  obscured  by 
its  own  shcnlness  of  vision  and  oppressed  by  thine  immensity.  It  is 
limited  by  its  own  narrow  range,  and  is  overpowered  by  thine  ampli- 
tude. For  how  vast  is  that  light  from  which  every  truth  radiates 
that  dawns  upon  the  rational  mind !  How  capacious  is  that  troth 
which  includes  in  itself  everything  that  is  true,  and  out  of  which  thera 
exists  only  nothingness  and  falsehood  1  How  infinite  the  mind  which 
sees  at  a  single  glance,  all  that  has  ever  occurred ;  and  which  kaows 
hy  whom  and  through  whom  and  in  what  way  all  things  luive  been 
created  from  nothing  I  What  purity,  what  simplicity,  what  certitude^ 
what  glory  is  here !  This  surely  transcends  all  that  the  created  mind 
is  able  to  comprehend. 

Chapter  XV.     Thai  the  greatness  of  God  transcends  conceptions. 

Therefore,  O  Lord,  not  only  art  thou  that  than  which  nothing 
greater  can  be  conceived,  but  thy  greatness  transcends  all  conceptioiu 
For  since  it  is  possible  to  conceive  that  there  is  something  whose 
greatness  transcends  all  conception,  if  thou  art  not  this  very  thiB|^ 
then  something  greater  than  thoo  art,  can  be  conceivedp  which  is  in- 
possible. 
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Chaptbr  XVI.     Thai  the  light  which  God  inhabiU  is  inaceei" 

Tralj,  O  Lord,  this  10  light  inaccessihle  in  which  thou  dwellest ; 
ibr  traly  no  other  heing  can  penetrate  this  light,  to  contemplate 
thee  there.  Truly,  therefore,  I  look  not  npon  it,  for  it  is  too  resplen- 
dent for  me ;  and  jet  it  is  through  this  that  I  see  whatsoever  I  do 
see ;  jnst  as  a  weak  eye  sees  what  it  does  see,  through  the  light  of 
the  sun ;  while  it  is  unable  to  gaze  upon  that  light  in  the  sun  itself. 
My  intelligence  cannot  approach  to  thy  light,  nor  comprehend  it 
80  great  is  its  effulgence,  nor  can  the  eye  of  my  mind  long  endure 
to  gaze  thereon.  It  is  dazzled  by  its  brightness,  overpowered  by  its 
amplitude,  oppressed  by  its  immensity,  confounded  by  its  profusion. 
O,  supreme  and  inaccessible  light !  O,  perfect  and  blessed  truth  I 
How  far  thou  art  from  me,  who  am  so  near  to  thee !  How  remote 
from  my  sight,  who  am  so  constantly  in  thine !  Thou  art  everywhere 
present  and  entire,  yet  I  see  thee  not.  In  thee  I  move,  and  in  thee 
I  am,  and  yet  I  am  unable  to  approach  unto  thee.  Thou  art  within 
me,  and  around  me,  yet  I  perceive  thee  not. 

Chaptek  XVII.  That  in  God  ther$  i$  harmony,  order,  gavor^ 
pohsh,  and  beauty,  in  a  manner  ineffable  andpectdiar  to  Himself. 

As  yet,  O  Lord,  thou  art  concealed  from  my  soul  in  thine  own 
light  and  blessedness,  and  therefore  it  yet  remains  involved  in  its 
darkness  and  misery.  For  it  looks  around,  but  sees  not  thy  beauty. 
It  hearkens,  but  hears  not  thy  harmony.  It  exercises  the  sense  of 
smell,  but  perceives  not  thine  odor ;  of  taste,  but  it  recognizes  not 
thy  savor ;  of  touch,  but  it  feels  not  thy  polish.  For  thou  hast  in 
thyself,  O  Lord,  in  a  manner  ineffable  and  peculiar  to  thee,  all  those 
qualities  which  thou  hast  imparted,  under  the  forms  of  sense,  to  the 
things  which  thou  hast  created ;  but  the  senses  of  my  soul  are  be- 
numbed, stupified,  obstructed  by  the  inveterate  languor  of  sin. 

Chapter  XVni.  That  God  is  life,  wisdom,  eternity^  and  every 
real  good 

But,  behold  a  new  source  of  trouble  !  Behold,  while  seeking  joy 
and  gladness,  I  again  encounter  sorrow  and  grief.  My  soul  was 
already  expecting  satiety,  and  behold !  I  am  again  oppressed  with 
want  Already  was  I  attempting  to  eat ;  but,  behold !  I  hunger  the 
more.  I  was  endeavoring  to  rise  to  the  light  of  God,  but  I  have  fal- 
len back  into  my  own  darkness.    Nay,  not  only  have  I  fallen  into  it, 
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but  I  feel  that  I  am  quite  enveloped  by  it  Before  my  mother  oon- 
ceived  me,  I  felL  Surely  in  darkneas  wa»  I  Qonodved,  and  in  daik- 
ness  was  I  enveloped  at  my  birth.  Surely  we  have  all  fallen  in  hin^ 
in  whom  all  have  sinned.  In  him  we  have  all  been  deprived  of  Hiat 
good  which  he  might  have  easily  retained,  bat  which  he  has  so  wi<^' 
edly  lost  for  himself  and  for  us.  When  we  wish  to  regain  this,  we 
know  not  the  way ;  when  we  seek,  we  find  it  not ;  when  we  find,  ii 
18  not  what  we  seek.  Help  thou  me  for  thy  goodness  sake,  O  Lord. 
I  have  sought  thy  face ;  thy  face,  0  Lord,  will  I  again  seek.  Tom 
not  thou  away  from  me.  Rake  me  from  myself  to  thee.  Cleanse, 
heal,  quicken,  illuminate^  the  eye  of  my  mind,  that  I  may  eontem* 
plate  thee.  Let  my  soul  recover  its  energies,  O  Lord,  tluit  it  may 
again,  with  all  its  powers,  betake  itself  to  thee.  What  art  thoo,  O 
Lord,  what  art  thou  ?  Under  what  form  shall  my  lieart  eonoeive  of 
thee  ?  Surely  thou  art  life,  thou  art  wisdom,  then  art  tr«th,  thou  art 
blessedness,  tbou  art  eternity,  and  thou  art  all  that  is  truly  good* 
But,  these  are  multiform ;  my  narrow  intelligence  onnot  see  them 
all  at  a  single  glance,  so  as  to  delight  in  them  all  ai  the  same  time^ 
How,  therefore,  0  Lord,  art  thou  all  these  ?  Is  it  that  all  these  are 
parts  of  thee,  or  is  it  rather  that  each  one  of  these  is  all  that  thoo 
art  ?  For,  whatever  is  composed  of  parts,  is  not  a  perfect  nnify,  but  is 
in  some  sense  a  plurality,  diverse  from  itself,  and  suseeptible  of  dia* 
solution,  either  in  fact  or  in  conception — all  of  whkh  is  foreign  to  thee, 
thou  than  whom  nothing  more  excellent  can  be  conceived.  Heoce, 
in  thee^  O  Lord,  there  are  no  parts,  neither  art  thou  nmltifomi,  but 
thou  art  in  such  a  sense  one  and  the  same  with  thyself,  that  thou  art 
in  no  respect  dissimilar  to  thyself;  nay,  thou  art  unity  itself,  indivis- 
ible even  in  conception.  Therefore,  life,  wisdom,  and  the  other 
things  enumerated,  are  not  parts  of  thee,  but  all  are  one,  and  each  is 
all  that  thou  art,  and  all  that  the  rest  are.  Therefore,  as  thou  hast 
no  parts,  and  as  thine  eternity  which  thou  dost  oonstitute,  has  no 
parts,  so  a  part  of  thee  and  of  thine  eternity  is  never  and  nowhere; 
but  thou  art  everywhere  entire,  and  thine  eternity  is  always  com- 
plete. 

Chafteb  XIX.  That  God  i$  neither  in  gpaee  nor  mi  time,  hU 
that  all  things  are  in  Him. 

But  if,  through  thine  eternity,  thou  wast,  and  art^  and  will  be;  and 
if  to  have  been,  is  not  to  be  about  to  be;  and  to  be,  is  not  to  have 
been,  nor  to  be  about  to  be,  how  is  thine  eternity  alwaya  complete? 
Is  it  that  nothing  of  thine  eternity  passes  away  in  such  a  sense  as  to 
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be  no  longer ;  and  that  nothing  of  it  ie  yet  to  come  as  if  it  did  not 
already  esial  ?  Tfterefbre^  thou  wBst  not  yesterday,  nor  wih  thoa  be 
to-aorrow;  but  yesterday,  to-day,  and  to-morrow,  tkcm  art;  nay, 
BMtber  thoa  art  neither  yesterday,  to-day,,  nor  to-morrow,  but  simply 
thtm  a7%  irrespective  of  atl  time*  For,  yesterday,  to-day,  and  to- 
morrow, hare  an  existence  only  in  tame;  but,  thoo|^  nothing  exists 
wiihoal  thee,  thou  dost  nevertheless  exist  neither  in  time  nor  in  space, 
but  time,  and  space,  and  all  things,  are  in  thee ;  for  nothing  contaiBA 
thee,  bot  then  eontainest  all  things. 

Chapter  XX.  That  God  u  before  aU  ikitife,  amd  begomd  (uhra) 
aU  tkinffM^  even  tkinge  wkiek  are  etemaL 

Therefore  Ihoii  dost  fill  aad  embrace  all  thii^ ;  thoa  art  befiwe 
and  beyond  all  things.  Before  all  things,  because  before  they  were 
brooghl  forth,  thou  art.  But,  how  art  thou  beyond  all  things?  For, 
i»  what  way  art  thoo  beyond  things  which  have  no  end?  Is  it  that 
these  things  can  in  no  wise  exist  withoat  thee,  bat  that  thou  wouldst 
nererthelcMs  exist  even  if  these  should  return  to  nothing?  For,  in 
this  way  thou  art  in  a  certain  sense  beyond  these  things.  Is  it  also 
that  these  things  can  be  conceived  to  have  an  end,  but  that  no  end 
can  be  conceived  of  thee  ?  For  in  tbn  way  they  have  an  end  in  a 
certain  sense,  but  in  no  sense  can  this  be  affirmed  of  thee.  And 
surely  that  which,  in  no  sense,  has  an  end,  is  beyond  that  which  has 
an  end  in  some  sense.  Dost  thou  transcend  all  things,  even  eternal 
things,  in  this  sense  also^  that  thine  entire  eternity  and  theirs  is  pres- 
ent before  thee;  while  of  their  eternity  they  see  not  as  yet  that 
which  is  to  eome,  and  behold  no  longer  that  which  is  past?  For,  in 
this  way  thou  art  always  beyond  these  things ;  since  thou  art  always 
present  at  that  point,  or  rather  that  point  is  always  present  to  thee, 
at  which  they  have  not  yet  arrived. 

Chapter  XXI.  Whether  this  is  that  which  is  expressed  by  the 
terru  Secubtm  seevii  or  Setnda  sectdonim. 

Is  this,  therefore,  what  is  meant  by  an  age  of  age  or  ages  of  ages  ? 
For  as  an  age  of  time  contains  aU  things  pertaining  to  time,  so  thine 
eternity  contains  even  ages  of  time  themselves.  Thine  eternity  is 
Galled  an  age,  on  account  of  its  indivisible  immensity.  And  although 
thou  art  so  great,  O  Lord,  that  all  tilings  are  full  of  thee,  and  in  thee, 
yet  thoo  art  so  entirely  irrespective  of  all  space  that  in  thee  there 
are  neither  parts  nor  proportions. 
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Chapter  XXII.     Thai  God  alan$  %$  what  he  is  and  feiho  he  tt. 

Thou  alone,  O  Lord,  art  what  thou  art  and  who  tiiou  art  For 
that  which  is  one  thing  in  its  whole  and  another  in  its  parts,  and  in 
which  there  is  anything  mutable,  is  not  what  it  is,  in  an  absolute  sense. 
And  that  which  begins  fjrom  non-existenoe  and  can  be  omceived  of 
as  not  existing,  and  which  unless  it  subsist  through  something  else, 
must  return  to  non-existence ;  also  whatever  has  a  past  which  is  now 
no  longer,  and  a  future,  which  is  yet  to  oome,  this  does  not  exist  in 
proper  and  absolute  sense.  But  thou  art  what  thou  art ;  because 
whatsoever  thou  art  at  any  time  or  in  any  manner,  thou  art  this  at  all 
times  and  absolutely.  And  thou  art  who  thou  art  properly  and  sim* 
ply ;  because  thou  hast  neither  a  past  nor  a  future,  but  only  a  present, 
neither  canst  thou  be  conceived  of  as  not  existing  at  any  moment. 
But  thou  art  life  and  light  and  wisdom  and  blessedness  and  eternity, 
and  many  things  good  of  this  nature,  and  yet  thou  art  none  other 
than  the  one  supreme  Good,  absolutely  self-sufficient,  needing  noth- 
ing, but  whom  all  things  else  need  in  order  to  their  existence  and 
well-being. 

Chapter  XXIII.  That  thie  mpreme  Good  is  equaO^  <4e  Fatk0r 
and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  He  is  ike  only  necessary  A- 
ing  ;  that  He  is  the  whole,  the  absolute,  the  only  Good. 

Thou  art  this  good,  O  God ;  the  Father ;  and  thy  Word,  that  is 
thy  Son,  is  this  good.  For  in  the  Word,  by  which  thou  dost  declare 
thyself,  there  can  be  nothing  else  than  what  thou  art,  nor  anything 
either  greater  or  less,  since  thy  Word  is  as  true  as  thou  art  veracioas. 
And  therefore  thy  Word  is,  as  thou  art,  truth  itself,  and  not  another 
truth  I  ban  thou  art ;  and  so  simple  art  thou  that  nothing  ehe  than 
what  thou  art  can  spring  from  thee.  This  same  good  is  Love  iden- 
tical with  that  which  is  common  to  thee  and  to  thy  Son,  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  For 
this  same  Love  is  not  inferior  to  thee  nor  to  thy  Son ;  for,  so  far  as 
thou  lovest  thyself  and  the  Son,  and  so  far  as  the  Son  loves  thee  and 
himself,  so  great  art  thou  and  he ;  this  cannot  be  anything  different 
from  thyself  and  thy  Son,  which  is  not  unequal  to  thyself  and  to  him ; 
nor  can  anything  proceed  from  absolute  simplicity,  but  that  itself  from 
which  it  proceeds.  But  that  which  each  is,  this  the  whole  trinity  is, 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  since  each 
is  no  other  than  simple  and  absolute  unity,  and  supreme,  absolute 
simplicity,  which  can  neither  be  multiplied  nor  be  now  one  thing  and 
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then  aaotiher.  MowoYer,  theie  is  but  one  necemry  Being;  and  Ht 
in  whom  is  all  good  is  ihia  one  necessary  Being;  nay  He  is  Himself 
the  whole,  the  One  supreme  and  the  only  Good 

Chapter  XXI Y.  Jn  aUempt  to  coneewe  the  nature  and  vattneu 
of  this  good. 

Now,  0  my  soul,  awake  and  arouse  all  thy  powers ;  conceiTe,  so 
far  as  thou  canst,  what  and  how  great  m  thy  good.  For  if  all  good 
things  are  pleasingi  consider  attentiyely  how  pleasii^  is  that  good 
which  contains  in  itself  the  sweetness  of  all  other  things  eke  that  are 
good,  and  not  such  sweetness  as  we  experienced  in  created  thingPi 
hut  such  as  excels  this  as  far  as  the  Creator  is  si^rior  to  the  crea^ 
ture.  For  if  life  created  is  good,  how  good  is  life  creative?  If  sal* 
yation  procured  k  pleasp|^  how  pleasing  is  that  healing  power  which 
has  procured  all  salvation?  If  that  wisdom  is  lovely  which  oonsistg 
in  a  knowledge  of  things  which  are  formed,  how  lovely  is  the  wisdom 
which  has  formed  all  things  firom  nothing  ?  In  fine,  if  thin^  thai 
are  pleasing,  afford  great  delight,  what  and  how  great  the  delight 
whidi  He  affords  by  whom  these  pleasing  things  themselves  have 
been  created? 

Chapter  XXV.  What  <md  how  great  are  the  Ueetinge  qf  than 
who  enjoy  this  good. 

0,  who  shall  enjoy  this  good !  What  will  he  possess  and  what  will 
he  not  possess  ?  Surely  he  will  have  all  that  he  desires,  and  nothing 
which  he  desires  not.  For  here  will  be  good  for  the  body  and  for 
the  mind,  such  as  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard,  nor  the  heart  oC 
man  conceived.  Why,  therefore,  0  vain  man,  dost  thou  rove  through 
a  variety  of  things  in  search  of  pleasures  for  thy  body,  and  for  thy 
mind  ?  Fix  thy  love  up«n  this  One  Good  which  comprehends  all 
other  gpood,  and  it  is  sufficient.  Direct  thy  desires  to  this  single  gpod 
which  constitutes  every  species  of  good,  and  it  is  enosigh.  For  what 
dost  thou  love,  0  my  body?  What  dost  thou  desire,  O  my  sool? 
There,  there  alone  is  found  whatsoever  thou  bvest  and  whalsoever 
thou  desirest  If  beauty  delights ;  ths  righieoue  ehaU  ehine  Oitisium* 
If  velocity,  or  strengjklv  or  corporeal  freedom,  whkh  nothing  can  ^ 
pose;  theg  ehaU  be  like  the  angeU  of  Ood;  for  the  body  is  S9wn  em 
animal  hodg  and  it  ie  raited  a  epiriiual  bodi^  not  indeed  by  nature^ 
biit  by  divine  power.  If  a  long  and  vigorous  life ;  there  is  a  health)* 
fill  eternity,  and  eternal  health ;  for  the  righUoue  ehatt  Uve  farewerf 
and  the  eabfaii4ni  of  the  ri^^Ueom  ieof  the  Lord.    If  cMa]^t«  sati»* 
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ikedon ;  tliej  shall  be  satisfied  when  ike  glory  of  God  AoM  appear. 
If  sadsfiiction  more  than  complete ;  Aey  thoM  he  cUnmdam&f  satUJUd 
from  the  fiOnete  oftkg  Aomm.  If  melody  delights  thee ;  there  choirs 
Off  angels  chant  withoat  cessation,  their  hannxmioas  praises  to  God* 
If  pleasure  mimized  and  free  from  all  impuritj ;  thoa  shalt  cause 
them  to  drink  of  the  river  of  th7pleasare,0Gk>d.  If  wisdom;  there 
wisdom  itself,  even  the  wisdom  of  God  presents  itself  to  the  oontem- 
platkm  of  the  righteous.  If  friendship ;  thej  love  (xod  more  than 
themselves,  and  each  other  as  themselves ;  and  God  loves  them  more 
than  thej  love  themselves ;  because  thej  love  Him  and  themselves 
and  each  other  thnra|^  Him,  and  he  loves  himself  and  them  through 
himself.  If  concord ;  they  have  all  one  will,  for  they  have  no  other 
than  the  will  of  God  If  power ;  the  will  of  the  righteous  will  be  as 
Mnnipotent  as  that  of  God*  For  as  €rod  will  be  able  to  do  whatever 
he  shall  will  through  himself,  so  they  will  be  able  to  do  whatsoever 
they  shall  will  through  him ;  because  as  their  will  can  differ  nothing 
from  his,  so  his  will  difier  nothing  from  theirs ;  and  whatsoever  he 
shall  will  must  of  necessity  come  to  pass.  If  honor  and  riches ;  God 
will  make  his  good  and  fidthfnl  servants  rulers  over  many  things; 
nay,  he  wiU  constitute  them  his  children  and  they  shall  be  called 
gods ;  and  where  his  Son  shall  be,  there  shall  they  be ;  heirs  indeed, 
of  God  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ  If  true  security ;  surely  as  the 
righteous  will  be  certain  that  these  good  things,  or  rather  that  this 
one  good  will  never,  by  any  means  fail  them,  so  they  will  be  certain 
that  they  will  never  of  their  own  accord  cast  it  away,  that  God  who 
loves  them  will  never  deprive  them  of  it  against  their  will,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  more  powerful  than  God  ^riiich  can  separate  them 
from  him  against  his  will  and  their  own.  But  what  and  how  great 
is  this  joy,  where  such  and  great  good  is  found  ?  O  heart  of  man, 
poor  and  needy  heart,  inured  to  trouble  and  overwhelmed  by  misery ! 
how  wouldst  thou  rejoice  if  thou  coUld  abound  with  all  this  ?  Ask 
thy  most  inward  depths  if  they  could  contain  the  joy  which  would 
flow  from  blessedness  so  great  But  surely  if  any  other,  whom  thoa 
lovest  altogether  as  thyself,  should  possess  the  same  blessedness,  thy 
joy  would  be  double ;  for  thou  wouldst  rejoice  not  less  fbr  him  than 
for  thyself.  But  if  two,  three,  or  a  still  greater  number  should  par- 
take of  the  same,  thou  wouldst  rejoice  as  much  for  each  one  as  for 
thyself,  if  thou  shouMst  love  each  as  thyself.  Therefore  in  this  per- 
fected love  of  innumerable  happy  angeb  and  men,  where  no  one  will 
love  each  other  less  than  himself,  each  one  will  in  like  manner  rejoice 
for  the  other  as  for  himself.    If,  therefore,  the  heart  of  man  can 
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scarcely  contain  its  own  joy,  arising  from  this  great  good,  how  will  it 
find  room  for  the  aggregate  of  such  joys  ?  And,  indeed,  since  the 
knore  any  one  loves  another,  the  more  he  will  rejoice  in  his  good  $• 
and  smce  in  this  state  of  perfect  felicity  each  will  love  God  incom- 
parably more  than  himself,  and  all  others  with  him,  so  he  will  rejoice 
more  beyond  conception,  in  the  felicity  of  God  than  in  that  of  him* 
self  and  of  all  others  with  him*  But  if  ihey  shall  love  God  with  all 
the  heart,  with  all  the  mind  and  all  the  soul,  so  that  all  the  heart  and 
Idl  the  mind  and  all  the  soul  would,  notwithstanding,  be  insufficient 
for  the  greatness  of  their  love ;  surely  they  will  so  rejoice  with  all 
the  heart,  with  all  the  mind  and  with  all  the  soul  that  the  whole  heart 
and  mind  atid  soul  would  be  insufficient  for  the  fulness  of  their  joy. 

Chapter  XXYL  Whether  this  is  the  Jubiess  of  joy  iohu^  the 
Lord  ha£h  promisecL 

My  God  and  my  Lord,  my  Hope,  and  the  Joy  of  my  heart,  say  td 
my  soul,  if  this  is  the  joy  concerning  which  thou  hast  spoken  to  o8 
through  thy  Son,  ask  and  ye  shall  receive,  that  your  joy  may  be  fulL 
For  I  have  found  a  fulness  of  joy,  and  more  than  a  fulness ;  for  after 
it  has  filled  the  entire  man,  heart,  mind,  and  soul,  a  fulness  of  joy 
beyond  all  measure  will  stiU  remain*  It  is  not,  therefore,  that  all 
atiB  joy  will  enter  into  those  who  rejoice,  but  all  who  are  to  rejoice 
will  enter  into  this  joy.  Say,  0  Lord,  say  to  the  inmost  heart  of  thy 
servant,  if  this  isjbhe  joy  into  which  thy  servants  are  to  enter,  who 
enter  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord.  But  surely  this  joy  in  which  the 
chosen  shall  r^oice,  neither  eye  hath  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hatb 
the  heart  of  man  conceived.  Therefore,  0  Lord,  I  have  not  as  yet 
told,  or  even  conceived,  how  great  will  be  their  joy  who  are  blest  of 
thee.  Their  joy  will  indeed  be  in  j>roportion  to  their  love,  and  their 
love  will  be  in  proportion  to  their  knowledge.  To  what  extent,  theUf 
0  Lord,  will  they  know  thee,  and  how  much  will  they  love  thee? 
Surely  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  the  heart  of  maa 
conceived  in  this  life,  the  extent  to  which  they  will  know  and  love 
thee  in  the  life  to  come.  0  Lord,  I  beseech  thee  let  me  enter  inta 
the  joy  of  the  Lord  who  is  Grod,  three  and  one,  blessed  forever^ 
Amen. 
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AN  IKVE8TIGATI0N  IN  STBIAC  PHILOLOGT 
B7  Abt.  Beigmin  Da^ki,  iionlrad. 

Those  who  read  with  interest  the  article  of  Dr.  Hordock  on  7%4 
Sgrw  Wards  for  Baptism^  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacia  for  Oct.  1850, 
may  be  inclined  to  inquire  farther  into  the  sulgecl.  The  following 
remarks  are  respectfully  offered  in  aid  of  that  inquiij.  It  is  indeed 
much  to  be  wished,  for  the  sake  of  Sjriac  philology,  that  an  article 
on  the  question  were  contributed  by  one  of  the  most  learned  axid  ju- 
didons  of  the  American  missionaries  to  the  Nestorians,  on  whom 
chiefly  the  revival  of  Syriac  literature  may  be  said  now  legitimately 
to  depend.  But  in  the  absence  of  sudi  a  contribution,  the  following 
may  have  its  interest  and  its  use. 

The  question  may  be  thus  stated.  Is  the  Syriac  ^y^Vj  to  he  hap* 
U9€dy  radically  identical  with  the  Hebrew  n^  to  stand;  and  therefore 
ooi  properly  expressive  of  the  outward  act  iodicaled  by  fiasnUCm  ? 

It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  that  the  Synans  had  onoe  a 
loot  fk^  to  ttUmd;  since  l^ak^l^  piOar  (Heb.  n^ay)  is  clearly  deriv- 
ed fiW  it,  and  since  all  tiie  cognate  tongues  (Heb^  Obald^  Samar.^ 
Arab,  and  Etiiiopic)  have  it,  with  substantially  the  same  meaning. 
But  of  the  actual  use  of  the  verb  in  Syriac  to  denote  to  §Umdy  no  exam- 
ple has  yet  been  foond,  as  Michaeln  (in  his  edition  of  Gastelf  s  Syr* 
!ac  Lexicon  sn^  voce)  observes, '  Standi  significatione,  refiquis  lingois 
Orientalibos  eommunem,  apud  Syros  non  reperio.*  Yet  it  has  been 
the  general  opinion  of  Syriac  scholars,  that  the  word  used  for  ^osfTi^fl^ 
had  originally  that  very  signification,  as  the  same  great  Orientalist 
mentions,  *  In  hac  baptizandi  significatione  conferunt  hand  pand  cum 
Hebraico  ni03^  ttetit^  ita  ut,  gtttre,  sit,  stare  in  flumnej  ifhque  mergi* 
In  this  opinion  and  explanation,  even  Gesenins  concurred,  as  may  be 
seen  under  'XM ,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Lexicon,  by  Dr.  BoIh 
inson.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  discreet  philology  will  feel 
some  difficulty  in  accepting  this  view ;  Michaelis  at  least  felt  it»  and 
declared,  ^  Mihi  verisimilius,  diversum  plane  ab  ISV ,  litteraromqae 
aliquapermutatione  ortum  ex  ^^JUiJ^  iubmergere.  The  existence  of 
some  difficulty  in  the  case  is  also  indicated  and  aptly  illustrated  by 
the  great  diversity  which  is  manifest  in  the  explanations  offered  b/ 
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those  who  agree  in  identifying  the  root  in  question  with  the  Heb. 
"IQ{  y  to  stand.  We  can  point  out  at  least  four  difTerent  explanations. 
L  The  one  aboye«-mentioned,  as  quoted  by  Michaelis,  and  approved 
hj  GeseniuB.  But  here  we  are  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  what  could 
have  caused  the  ceremony  to  be  named  in  reference  to  the  standing, 
rather  than  to  the  immersion,  in  the  water,  seeing  that  the  latter,  and 
not  the  former,  enters  into  the  idea  of  baptism.  Can  a  parallel  be 
shown,  where  a  transaction  derives  its  name  from  one  of  its  mere  cir* 
eumstances,  rather  than  from  a  prominent  and  significant  part  of  the 
l^rocess  P  The  ecclesiastical  use  of  Eucharist  (evxctQunia)  for  tike 
Lord's  Supper,  can  scarcely  be  deemed  a  parallel ;  for  the  blessing,  or 
giving  of  thanks,  is  an  important  part  of  the  holy  communion,  the 
net  being  even  twice  repeated  (1  Cor.  11:  24,  25;  comp.  chap.  10: 
16).  2.  Another  view  is,  that  the  term  means  to  stand  at,  or  in,  tlie 
water,  in  order  to  be  sprinkled,  or  poured  vpon.  So  Dr.  Henderson, 
perhaps  on  the  authority  of  Schindler  in  Lex.  Pentaglotton,  who 
fiays,  '^Stabant  enim,  qui  baptizabantur.**  But  the  same  difficulty 
as  above,  presses  us  here  again.  And  even  if  they  were  baptized 
in  a  standing  posture,  they  undoubtedly,  as  Dr.  Murdock  well  ob- 
serves (p.  739),  stood  up  also  in  various  other  religious  acts  (e.  g. 
9ioging) ;  and  therefore  the  verb  might  be  used  to  indicate  such  acts 
just  as  well  as  baptisou  But  of  such  use  of  it,  there  is  no  instance 
known.  Besides,  in  the  case  of  young[  infants,  how  could  the  two 
sohokrs  here  coaoemed,  apply  their  own  idea,  ^stabant  enim,  qui 
baplieabantur?  "  8.  Others  think  the  meaning  arose  thus :  to  standf 
then,  to  estaUish,  or  confirm,  and  then  to  be  baptized,  the  rite  of  con- 
ilnnation  being  in  the  Syrian  and  other  Bastem  churches  adminis' 
teped  immediately  after  baptism,  and  by  the  same  person.  So  Dr. 
August!,  Dr.  Lee  of  Cambridge,  and  Moses  Stuart.  But  there  is  no 
proof  that  the  rite  of  confirmation,  as  it  is  called,  was  practised  so 

early  as  the  apostolic  days,  when  doubtless  ^^^^  was  already  em- 
ployed for  ^imtZeo^m'j  or,  if  the  apostles  did  practise  that  rite,  H 
clearly  was  not  always  done  immediately  after  baptism  (see  Acts  8: 
14^17, 14:  21,  22).    And  besides,  as  Dr.  M.  justly  argues  (p.  740), 

if  this  verb  in  the  causative  conjugation,  Aphd  (^^a^)\  to  cause  to 

^and,  to  confirm^  served  to  express  the  administering  ii^  baptism, 
we  should  certainly  expect  the  passive  form  of  that  oonjugation, 

(  i^S^^f  ),  to  be  caused  to  stand,  to  be  confirmed,  to  express  the  re- 

teiving  of  baptism ;  whereas  there  is  no  instance  of  this  form,  but 
Vol.  Vm.  No.  31.  48 
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on  the  contrary,  the  simple  intransitiye  form  (.^v)  is  employed  ia 

that  se^se,  though  by  hypothesis  it  properly  means,  to  stand.  4.  Last- 
ly, we  have  Dr.  Murdock's  theory  (p.  740),  "that  the  early  Syrian 
Christians,  in  conformity,  veiy  probably,  with  apostolic  example  and 

usage,  employed  the  neuter  verb   .^^    [to  stand,']  to  denote  the  re» 

eeption  of  Baptism,  because  they  associated  with  that  the  idea  of 
coming  to  a  stand,  or  of  taking  a  public  and  decisive  stand,  on  the  sido 
of  Christianity.''  This  original  suggestion  has  certainly  been  set 
forth  in  a  pleasing  manner,  and  is  theologically  very  acceptable ;  but 
yet  it  appears  to  be  philologically  beset  with  difficulties,  in  common 
with  the  foregoing  theories.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  it  could  applj 
to  infant  baptism.  Could  tender  babes  and  little  chOdren  be  supposed 
**  to  take  a  public  and  decisive  stand  on  the  side  of  Christianity  ?" 

One  thing  is  very  dear,  namely,  that  if  either  of  the  above  views  be 
correct,  it  must  follow  that  the  use  of  .^^  and  its  derivadves,  as  ex« 
pressive  of  bapdsm,  was  strictly  technical,  or  peculiar  to  the  language 
of  the  church,  whilst  the  ordinary  or  secular  meaning  was  simply,  to 
stand,  or  some  modification  of  that  idea,  and  had  no  correspondenoe 
to  panti^m,  as  found  in  classical  Greek.  Indeed,  Dr.  M.  (p.  736) 
goes  even  farther  than  this,  and  affirms  that  the  Syrian  Christianfl, 
from  the  first,  appropriated  the  verb  exclusively  to  the  baptismal  rite, 
and  that  consequently  we  cannot  expect  to  find  it  used  in  any  other 
sense,  in  any  of  the  existing  Syriac  books,  except  in  the  term  for 
pillar,  which  he  considers  to  be  derived  from  it  But,  now,  let  us  see 
whether  these  conclusions  be  philologically  correct  Are  they  war- 
ranted by  facts,  in  the  usage  of  the  language  ? 

The  most  ancient  Syriac  work  now  extant,  is  the  Peshito  version 
of  the  Bible,  made  early  in  the  second  century ;  and  in  it  we  find  on* 

deniable  proofs,  that  ^V^^  and  its  derivatives  were  actually  used  where 
neither  the  baptismal  rite,  nor  any  sort  of  standing,  was  intended. 
The  Verb  occurs  once  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  Num.  31:  23,  where 
it  means  something  like  plunging :  ^  All  that  abideth  not  the  fire,  je 
shall  make  go  through  the  water/*  Here  the  Hebrew  ta^:^^  ^*)^?Q  ^ 
rendered  )>^*^  t.idiO|.^^^)  i»  e.  plunge  it  in  water*  Surelj  the 
religious  idea  of  eo9\firmaiion  or  of  bringing  to  a  stand  will  not  i^pplj 
in  this  case,  where  mere  things  are  spoken  of.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment  we  find  several  instanc(»  besides  those  in  which  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism is  intended.  See  John  5: 2,  4, 7,  and  9: 7,  where  in  each  verse 
nokvftfi^^QOi  p<folj  or  properly  smmming-flaes^  is  expressed  by  tlie 
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deriyative  l^j^o^o^i^y  which  clearly  has  not  here  its  ecclesiastical 
meaning  of  baptism  or  baptistery,  a  notable  instance  of  which  is  found 
in  Heb.  6:  4,  where  qMnurd'ifiag  enlightened  is  explained  in  the  very 
same  terms  that  denote  *  went  daum  into  the  pool*  in  John  5:  4.  No 
donbt  the  translator  in  Heb.  6: 4  intended  to  express  <  who  have  once 
gone  down  into  the  baptistery/  and  not  ^  who  have  once  come  to  bap- 
tism ;'  nor  '  who  have  descended  into  baptism/  as  it  is  translated  in  a 
work  called  Horss  AramairiB,  Lond.  1843.  In  Heb.  9: 10  the  same  de- 
livatiTe  stands  for  fiantusftog  in  the  sense  of  washing  or  Jewish  aUt^ 
tion;  so  also  in  Mark  7:  ^  8.  The  verb  is  found  in  Luke  11:  88  and 
Mark  7:  4  for  ^ojvritb/uu  in  its  non-ecdesiastical  sense  of  bathing. 
Dr.  M.  mentions  (p.  786),  that  in  these  places  in  Mark  and  Luke,  the 
Modem  Syriac  Version  by  the  American  Missionaries,  has  substituted 
other  terms  for  those  of  the  Peshito  to  express  aUution,  Such  a 
change  is  open  to  at  least  one  objection,  viz.,  that  it  takes  away  from 
the  Syrian  reader  so  many  clear  proofs  that  .^^  is  not  a  purely  ec- 
desiastical  term,  any  more  than  the  Greek  ^atni^oi.  One  other  class 
of  passages  remains  to  be  mentioned,  viz.,  those  which  speak  of  suffer- 
ings as  overwhekningy  which  idea  is  conveyed  by  this  very  verb  and 
a  derivative  from  it,  answering  to  ^anjit^ofuu  and  ^dntiafAa;  see 
Matt  20:  22,  23,  Mark  10:  88,  39,  Luke  12:  50.  It  turns  out  then 
that  upwards  of  ten  passages  are  to  be  found  in  the  Peshito  Bible,  in 
which  the  Syriac  words,  elsewhere  employed  in  that  version  for  bap- 
tism, do  not  signify  the  Christian  rite,  and  where  they  cannot  mean 
anything  like  standing.  The  verb  occurs  in  two  or  three  instances 
also  in  the  Apocrypha :  in  Judith  12:  7  it  reads  that  Judith  *  went 
&rth  to  the  valley  of  Bethphala  by  night  and  bathed  (Zooi  l^lo^^o) 
in  the  fountain  of  water,'  where  the  Vulgate  has  '  et  baptizabat  se  in 
fonte  aquae/  and  the  Greek  xoi  i^afssl^ito  h  if  noQSfifioX^  inl  t^g 
mfpig  tov  vdatog.  And  in  Susanna  13: 15  the  verb  occurs  in  the 
same  sense  three  times,  and  here  the  Greek  has  hwoficu  and  the 
Latin  lavor.  The  passage  is  found  in  the  Versio  Syriaca  Altera  of 
Walton's  Polyglott. 

We  may  here  inquire  in  passing,  what  in  ecclesiastical  usage  is  the 
force  of  this  verb  ?  In  regard  to  this,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
Syrian  church  writers  in  speaking  of  baptism  distinguish  several 
kinds  besides  that  of  Christ,  the  first  of  which  is  called  the  baptism 
of  the  flood  (see  Assemani  Bibliotheca  Orientalis,  III.  p.  574)  or 
ordinary  bathing  (Ibid.  p.  857).  This  mode  of  speaking  clearly  re- 
cognizes a  non-ritual  use  of  the  term  ]A>y^Vft*vyi  and  serves  to  indi- 
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€at6  its  real  meaning  to  be  immenion.  Bat  it  is  niged  that  if  tliis 
were  the  real  meaning  understood  bj  the  Syrians,  they  would  have 
used  a  different  word,  ^'^l  or  53^^  which  is  admitted  by  all  to 
signify  to  %mmer$$.  jNow  the  bsd  is,  thej  have  used  this  word  also 
for  tiie  hiytismal  rite,  see  in  Castell's  Lezieoa  lader  ^.  .  We 
hare  farther  proof  of  this  in  their  Forms  ef  Serviee  for  the  admiab* 
tration  of  the  rite.  In  the  Neelorian  Ritual,  con|iiled  by  Jesujabw 
AdiabenuB  aboal  A.  D.  650  (Assemani  loe.ctLpp.  118, 140),  the  of* 
llciatittg  priest  is  represented  as  taking  the  ohfld  and  difpM^  Atas  tfs 

Ae  water  {a^oo  oiX  ^^l^^  and  saying  gudk  a  cne  %$  hapHtei 
^^  j^O^  in  the  name  (rf the  Father,etc,  and  then  causing  kimta 
ateendfiwn  As  water  \^  ^  cfC^  '^"^^ ,  see  Assemani  Bik 

Orient  IV.  (or  part  2  of  IIL),  p.  243.  Compare  with  this  the  Angli- 
can Rubric  directing  the  priest  to  take  the  child  and  *^  dip  it  in  the 
water  discreetly  and  warily,  saying,  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name,* 
etc  There  is  another  Syrlac  Ritual  printed  in  a  smaU4toToL  at  Ant* 
werp,  1572,  with  the  title  Liber  Rituum  Severi  PatriareheBf  etc 
which  Assemani  does  not  mention  at  all  in  his  great  work.  If  this 
Ritual  be  authentic  and  now  in  actual  use,  it  must  be  among  the  Jaoo^ 
bite  or  Monophysite  Syrians,  to  whose  party  Sererus  bdonged  (Bib. 
Orient  n.  p.  821).   In  this  Baptismal  Service  we  are  told  (p.  26)  thai 

the  Son  bowed  dawn  hie  head  and  was  baptized  ,vn^r>  oiajT  ^if  • 
and  he  is  invoked  (p.  86)  in  these  words,  ^we  beseech  thee,  who 
dippedst  thy  head  in  the  water  |>^^  A:^a«  and  toiledst  and 
broughtest  up  the  whole  world  fsom.  the  depth  of  sin :  we  invoke  thee, 
who  wast  as  a  son  of  man  baptised  by  John  and  receivedst  testtmony 
isoEDL  thy  Father  and  wast  dedared  by  the  Holy  Grhost:  we  invoke 

thee,  who  by  thy  holy  baptism  (ffS^o^j  openedst  heaven  which  was 
before  closed  on  account  of  our  sins.**^ 

But  to  return  to  the  non-eodesiastical  use  of  .^^  and  its  deriva- 
tives, —  we  have  now  to  add  examples  from  other  writings.  In  gene- 
ral Syriao  literature,  only  very  few  works  have  as  yet  been  printed, 

1  On  the  usage  of  the  tenns  in  question  in  the  Peshito  Bible  and  the  Syriad 
Fathers,  there  is  much  light  thrown  in  a  small  work  of  rare  philological  merits 
called  A  Critical  Examination  of  the  Beadering  of  fimnti^m  in  the  Ancient  adfl 
manj  Modem  Venions  of  the  New  Testament,  by  F.  W.  Qotcfa,  A.  M^  Tkin. 
Coll.,  Dublin.  London,  1841.  The  celebrated  Frof.  Ewald  onoe  spoke  of  the 
scholarship  of  this  work  in  terms  of  great  pnuse. 
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dioagh  Teiy  maaj  are  known  to  exist  in  MS.,  and  are  deposited 
chiefly  in  the  great  libraries  of  the  Vatican,  of  Oxford,  and  of  the 
British  Moseom.^    In  the  printed  works,  the  writer's  very  limited 
reading  has  met  with  two  note-worthy  passages,  affecting  the  present 
inquiry.    One  is  in  Book  L  sect.  17  of  the  Theophania  of  Eusebins, 
edited  by  Prof.  Lee  ci  Cambridge,  London,  1842,  firom  a  MS.  which 
is  believed  to  take  its  date  from  A.  D.  411.    The  whole  passage  is 
rendered  by  the  distinguished  editor  himself  in  a  Translation  of  the 
work,  published  at  Cambridge,  1843,  in  these  words:  ^This  self- 
same Word  of  God  also  immtrged  [^Vi^]  eyen  into  the  depths  of 
the  sea,  and  determined  those  swinmiing  natures :  and  here  again  he 
made  the  myriads  of  forms  which  are  innumerable,  with  every  va- 
rious kind  of  living  creature."    The  other  place  is  in  ^rschii  Chres- 
tomathia  Syriaca,  ed.  Bernstein,  Lipsise,  1882,  on  page  209,  where 
the  crocodile,  or  the  leviathan  of  Job  41: 1,  is  spoken  of  by  Bar-He- 
jV^s)  in  the  depth  of  the  sea.**    It  is  needless 
to  observe,  that  in  both  these  examples  the  verb  can  express  neither 
the  hapHtmal  rite  nor  the  idea  of  standing.    Dr.  Lee  has,  however, 
noticed  its  use  in  the  Theophania  as  something  remarkable  (which  it 
certainly  is  on  his  theory),  and  added  this  note  (Translation,  p.  9)  : 
^'This  is  one  of  those  cases,  in  which  a  verb  takes  a  new  sense  from 
a  metonymical  use  of  it  in  the  first  instance.    It  is  taken  to  signify 
baptizing,  because  hapHtm  and  confirmation  are  administered  at  the 
same  time  in  the  East    And  as  it  is  so  taken  to  signify  baptizing,  so 
it  is  subsequently  to  imply  immersion.^    But  where  are  the  parallel 
cases  to  illustrate  and  prove  this  theory  ?    In  the  Slavonic  languages 
a  word  meaning  to  cross  is  used  for  baptizing,  from  the  making  of  the 
sign  of  the  cross  in  the  ceremony ;  but  is  it  used  also  fbr  immersion  f 
The  process  of  change  here  supposed  would,  at  least,  require  a  long 
period  of  time  for  its  development :  first  changing  standing  into  con" 
firming,  then  confirming  into  baptizing,  and  finally  baptizing  into  dip" 
ping.    But  it  has  been  shown  above,  that  this  last  named  meaning  or 
one  akin  to  it  was,  at  least,  coeval  with  that  of  baptizing,  both  being 
found  in  the  Peshito,  the  oldest  Syriac  work  extant  and  dated  early 
in  the  second  century. 

To  the  preceding  evidences  regarding  the  usage  of  the  language, 

^  The  rich  oollection  of  Syriac  MSS.  in  the  B.  M.  is  now  fortunately  nnder  the 
care  of  a  most  learned  and  laborions  scholar,  the  Rev.  W.  Cnreton,  A.  M^  who 
has  already  earned  great  and  Jnst  fame  by  editing  the  Syriac  Epistles  of  Ignatius 
and  some  other  important  works  found  in  that  collection.  Long  may  he  live  a 
promoter  in  chief  of  oriental  literature ! 
48* 
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is  to  be  added  the  testimokiy  of  native  Syrian  lexicograpbers.  The 
most  celebrated  of  these  were  Bar-Ali  and  Bar-Bahlnl,  whose  Syro- 
Arabic  Lexicons  still  exist  in  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  and  other  libra- 
ries. Bar-Ali  was  a  physician  and  flourished  in  literature  aboat 
A.  D.  885,  see  Bib.  Orientalis,  III.  p.  257.  The  following  complete 
extract  is  from  his  Lexicon  in  the  Bodleian,  MS.  Hunt.  163.  For 
convenience  of  reference,  we  may  here  aflix  numbers  to  the  Syriac 
terms  explained. 

,  JLMif  ^JxK^t  jiOi^  .2 
,  j^\  Oyc\c  ^3fJ]au*l^f  OyoUJf  ))al>ail  .4 

Of  these  Arabic  explanations  the  following  is  the  best  translation 
the  writer  can  submit,  as  he  enjoys  only  the  poor  help  of  Freytag's 
very  meagre  Lexicon  Arabico-Latinum  in  usum  Tironum,  1837: 
1.  An  immersing^  a  bathing,  aho  a  dipping,  and  from  it  is  named  the 
dipping  an  the  festival  of  Epiphany,  2.  He  was  immersed,  he  was 
baptized.  3.  Baptism  or  immersion,  4.  Pillar,  column;  pillar  of 
light,  5.  He  who  dives  or  bathes.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Syriac 
word  is  the  same  in  Nos.  1  and  3 ;  but  in  the  latter  it  is  explained  in 
its  ritual  sense,  while  in  the  former  it  appears  to  have  its  non-ritual 
meaning.  The  Syriac  vowel  points  are  not  used  in  the  MS.  except 
on  Nos.  4  and  5  as  above.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  also,  that  the 
Syriac  word,  No.  5,  is  often  used  to  denote  a  person  receiving  baptism ; 
see  Casteirs  Lexicon  sitb  voce^  and  examples  occur  in  Bib.  Orientalis, 
IV.  pp.  256,  259. 

Bar-Bahlul  flourished  about  a  century  later  than  Bar-Ali.  Asse- 
mani  (Bib.  Orient.  III.  p.  257)  simply  says.,  ^vivebat  anno  Christi 
963.'  His  lexicon  is  considered  the  best,  as  Le  had  the  advantage  of 
using  several  others ;  and  the  best  MS.  of  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  Bod- 
leian, Hunt  157,  from  which  the  extract  below  was  copied.^ 

1  See  an  interesting  occonnt  of  this  and  some  other  Syriac  works  in  a  letter 
from  Prof.  Bernstein  of  Bresiau,  pablished  in  Bib.  Sacra  for  1848,  p.  890.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  wished  that  the  learned  Professor's  long-promised  and  much  needed 
lexicon  would  soon  iq>pear. 
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^j4jCAtf  U>;29  4^^^  ^^   ^^  3^  I'Q^  4 

«o^lc  (i^j^^l^  wfr^!«^  i:)^  euf^liAM^f 

Translation  of  the  Arabic :  1.  An  tmmernngy  a  bathing  ;  and  Ho^ 
nain^  has  adduced  it  in  a  place  (where)  it  is  eaid  oia   IpO^ 

f Zo^Oai^aM  and  he  hat  interpreted  it  thui'-^'the  heat  hidee  iteelf  in 
ity*  but  it  is  pntperlg  here  ^ dives*  2.  Immereuniy  baptism.  S«  The 
immersery  the  baptixer.^  4.  According  to  some  and  Bar-SaruAvaif  a 
pillar,  and  it  is  often  called  a  column  of  woody  or  else  piUar,  5.  Diver^ 
A  comparison  of  the  above  from  Bal'-Bahlol  with  the  correspond- 
ing part  in  Castell's  Syriac  Lexicon,  may  serve  to  show  the  correct- 
ness of  Prof.  Bernstein's  assertion  (Bib.  Sacra,  1848,  p.  390),  that 
Castell  osed  the  work  of  Bar-Bahlul  only  superficiallj,  and  did  not 
adopt  or  rightly  produce  the  half  of  it,  though  the  contrary  is  pro- 
fessed in  the  Preface  to  the  Lexicon  Heptaglotton,  and  was  appar- 
ently believed  by  Assemani  (see  Bib.  Or.  III.  p.  257).  The  real 
compiler,  however,  of  the  Syriac  part  of  the  Heptaglotton  was  not 
Castell  himself  but  Beveridge,  who  afterwards  became  bishop  of  St. 
Asaph ;  see  p.  3  of  the  Preface  to  Lex.  Heptaglotton.  Yet,  though 
Beveridge  executed  that  task  so  badly,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
he  was  so  remarkably  proficient  in  Syriac  as  to  be  able,  in  his  20th 

1  Hooain  was  a  famoiu  physician  and  author,  who  died  A.  D.  876.  One  of 
his  works  was  a  compendioos  Lexicon  (see  Bib.  Orientalis,  III.  p.  164),  from 
which  probably  the  above  example  was  taken  bj  Bar-Bahlul. 

*  Who  is  here  meant  I  caimot  make  oat,  bat  the  abbrevialion  ^)  probaUy 
ftaads  for  Zecharias. 

*  A.  Nestorian  bishop,  who  floorished  towards  the  dose  of  the  9th  century  and 
composed  a  Yocabolary,  whidi  is  peilu^  here  aliaded  to  (see  Bib.  Or.  lU. 
p.  261). 
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year,  to  poUiah  ihefirti  and  heU  grammar  ever  produced  in  England 
for  that  tongue ;  see  at  the  end  of  the  Epistola  Dedicatoria  in  his 
Gnunmatica  Syriaoa,  Londini,  1658* 

No  doubt  a  diligent  search  in  Sjriac  works,  in  print  and  in  MS., 
would  furnish  many  more  examples  to  the  same  effect  as  the  above. 
There  is,  for  instance,  a  small  Sjro-Arabic  Lexicon  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, preserved  in  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  which  exhibits  the 
words  numbered  1  and  5  in  the  above  lists,  and  explains  the  former 
^7  cLsAuot  inunertinffj  and  the  latter  hj  {jc^^t-  diver,  in  har- 
mony with  Bar-Ali  and  Bar-BahluL 

Perhaps,  however,  the  above  evidence  may  suffice  to  make  every 

scholar  say  with  Michaelis,  in  reference  to  ,^^ ,  fifoniCea^aif  *'  Mihi 
verisimilius,  diversum  [esse]  plane  ab  *is{  stare/'  So  thinks  also 
Prof.  Bernstein,  who  is  considered  the  best  Syriac  scholar  now  living. 
He,  however,  does  not,  with  Michaelis,  trace  the  verb  to  the  Arabic 

/  /  /  /  // 

i^v^p-  submergerey  but  compares  it  with  cA^p.   <<quod  transL  habet 

significationem  immersit,  immmt  aliquid,  reconcUdit  gladium  in  va^- 
nam ;  **'  see  under  ,?^s  in  Bernstein's  Lexicon  Syriacum  to  Kirsch's 

Chrestomathia  Syriaoa,  Lips.,  1836.  Yet  there  is  no  essential  differ- 
ence in  the  affinities  suggested  by  these  two  great  lexicographers ; 
for  in  fact  these  two  Arabic  verbs,  with  two  others,  are,  in  all  proba- 
bility, radically  identical,  namely,  i^y^^  kJ^^  r^  and  {J*^ 
whmerffere.  In  this  last  form  the  root  exists  also  in  Syriac,  in 
T  ^VrtVw  to  dive,  and  in  the  Coptic  CjUAtC;  PoLnril^eiv,  Haroftorti^&Vf 

(see  Tattam's  Lexicon  j£gyptiaco-Latinum,  Oxon.,  1835.)  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  only  difference  in  the  four  Arabic  verbs,  is  in  the 
final  letters ;  but  these  are  well  known  in  comparative  philology  to 
be  interchangeable :  thus  under  T13,  Gesenius  gives  as  radically  iden- 
tical the  verbs  l*^©,  C^B,  *1"5S »  and  u;nD ,  all  conveying  originally 
the  idea  of  breaking,  A  list  very  similar  to  this,  might  be  exhibited 
also  in  Arabic  and  Syriac,  with  the  primary  sense  of  breaking,  or  se- 
parating, e.  g.  Ojij  ^jK  ^jK  O^/^  5  2P,  i^fS^y  ^'tSi . 
And  now,  lest  it  be  urged  that  ^v>^  cannot  be  akin  to  ^-X^C^  etc, 
because  the  Arabic  root  has  A  Ghain,  and  not  p  Ain,  we  may  observe 

that  the  Heb.  9  and  the  Syr.  v^  are  used  for  both  forms  of  the  Arabic 
letter  (Gesenius's  Lexicon  under  9 ,)  and  that  the  identity  of  ^  ^v^*^ 
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frith ^UA4^ b  imqneiirtaniMq» thoo^  tbe  m>ptteiit  dissimflvitj in 
the  letters  be  even  greater  than  between 2a^  and  cX#r^  Finally, 
if  it  be  flflked  whjdia  Syrfans,  hsfing  the  dunce  of  ilo.  <v  5Saj 
as  wen  as  Jbo^  to  denote  immene^  used  the  former  only  occasional! j, 

but  the  latter  hahitnally,  for  baptitmy  the  reason  may  possibly  hare 
been,  as  suggested  by  Angnstiy  (Handbuch  der  Christlichen  ArehlU 
dogie  IL  jk  Sll))  that  the  fcNrmer  word  had  been  already  appropri- 
ated by  the  Zabians  or  BemerobapdBts,  (^*:Lot  ^^^pp*'^  sm 
Michaelis  mider  ^1q.  in  his  edition  of  Castell,)  a  half-Jewish  sect 

ia  the  £ast,  supposed  to  haYO  come  down  fn»n  John  the  Bi^ist,  and 
hence  called  also  Disciples  of  John  (Mendai  Jahia).  The  Syrian 
Christians  would  naturally  wish  not  to  be  confounded  with  such  a 
party,  and  hence  might  have  adopted  another  equally  i^ropriate 
term  to  denote  the  baptiinial  act 


ARTICLE  VI. 

LIFE   OF    ZUINGLI.i 
By  B.  P.  C.  Bobbins,  Proftisor  of  LangnogeB,  Ifiddleboiy  CoUege. 

Birth^plaeey  LineagB  and  Cfhildho&d  of  2lmngU. 

The  first  day  of  Januaiy,  1484,  was  the  birth-day  of  Ulric  Zuingll, 
the  pioneer  of  the  reformation  in  Switzerland.  Not  quite  two  months 
before,  on  St  Martin's  eve,  in  the  cottage  of  a  poor  miner  at  Eislebeny 

Luther  was  bom.    The  place  of  the  birth  of  Zuingli  was  a  lowly 

— ^ —  ,    ■       ■  I    ■      ■■  ■  ,    , 

^  The  works  principally  conaiilted  in  the  preparation  of  this  sketch  of  the  Liib 
of  Zuingli,  are:  <'Lifb  of  ITbic  Zningll,  the  Swiss  Befonner,  by  J.  G.  Hess; 
trtnsUted  by  Lacy  Aiken.**  *"  Hnldrich  ZwingU,  Qesdiichte  seiner  Bildnng  turn 
Befonnalor  det  Yatvlfliides,  toa  J.  M.  Scfanler,  Ziirlch,  1819."  ''  HaMrici  Zwln- 
glii  Opera,  completa  ed.  prim.  cor.  M.  Scholero  et  Jo.  Schnltessio,''  13  volnmes. 
**  CalTin  and  the  Swiss  Beformation,  by  John  Scott,  London,  1833.'*  ^  D*Aii- 
big;ne's  ^tory  of  Beformation,**  Carter's  edition,  1846.  Several  other  works 
alio  are  oceasiouOy  reftrred  to  as  wiQ  appear  fhim  the  notes. 
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shepherd's  cot  in  the  little  village  of  Wildhaus  in  the  ooontiy  of 
Tockeaburg.  The  name,  WOdhaos,  given  to  this  small  hamlet,  seems 
to  have  fitly  characterized  its  position,  in  a  valley  more  than  2000 
feet  above  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  with  surroondmg  moontains  and  over- 
hanging cliffs,  toward  the  north-west  of  Switzerland.  The  river  Thar 
has  its  source  in  this  valley,  and  the  little  stream  finds  its  way  out  at 
its  eastern  extremity,  where  the  morning  rays  of  the  son  gain  entrance 
to  this  secluded  spot  Far  away  through  this  cleft  in  the  moantainsy 
some  of  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  snow-capped  Alps  may  be  seen  punted 
on  the  eastern  sky.  In  this  elevated  region,  garden  vegetables,  com 
and  fruit-trees  are  scarcely  known,  but  the  thoasand  cattle  upon  the 
hill  sides  give  evidence  of,  as  well  as  furnish  a  beautiful  oontrast  to, 
the  living  green  with  which  the  earth  is  everywhere  dothed.  A  lit- 
tle higher  np,  verdure  gives  place  to  barrenness,  and  rugged  piles  of 
broken  rocks  with  threatening  mien  brood  over  the  life  and  fineahnesa 
beneath  them« 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  parish  church  of  Wildhans,  there  was 
standing  but  a  short  time  since,  a  house  by  a  cow-path  leading  to  die 
pastures  beyond,  where  the  Zuinglis  long  resided,  and  where  Uliie 
with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  ^a  virtuous  household,"  received  their 
first  impressions  of  this  goodly  world  which  we  'inhabit'  The  father 
of  the  reformer  was  the  bailiff  of  the  village  and  honored  by  all  who 
knew  him.  Indeed,  his  family  was  an  ancient  one,  and  in  high  esteem 
among  the  mountaineers  for  hereditary  services  to  the  village,  and 
for  active  virtues, 

**  Pure  liyen  were  they  all^  austere  and  grave, 
And  fearing  God ;  the  yery  children  taught 
Stem  self-respect,  a  reverence  for  Qod's  word, 
And  an  habitual  piety." 

Their  occupation,  as  that  of  their  neighbors,  was  the  care  of  cattle, 
almost  the  only  wealth  of  the  district 

"  On  a  small  hereditary  farm, 

An  unproductive  slip  of  rugged  ground, 

His  parents  with  their  numerous  offiipring  dwelt.** 

A  brother  of  the  bailiff,  however,  had  been  appointed  first  curate  of 
Wildhaus  after  it  had  been  constituted  an  independent  perish,  whidi 
office  he  held  until  1487,  when  he  was  preferred  to  Wesen,  the  mar- 
ket town  of  the  region  around. 

The  wife  of  Ulric  Zuingli,  the  elder,  Margaret  Meili,  was  also  of 
An  old  and  honored  stocL    Her  brother,  John  Meili,  was  abbot  of 
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the  conyent  of  Fischingen,  in  ThurgOTia,  from  1510  until  152^« 
The  subject  of  the  present  narradve  according  to  Schuler,^  was  the 
sixth  son  of  his  father,  and  he  had  two  brothers  and  a  sister  younger 
than  himself.  The  elder  brothers  remained  in  the  same  emplojment 
with  their  father,  who  might  justly  have  been  denominated  in  later 
life  the  patriarch  of  Tockenburg.  The  sister  married  Leonard 
Tremp,  who  became  a  zealous  friend  of  the  Gospel  in  Berne.  The 
two  younger  brothers  were  subsequently  committed  to  the  care  of 
UlriCy  who  aided  in  giving  them  the  best  advantages  for  education 
that  the  times  afforded.  The  eldest  of  the  two  was  sent  in  1513  to 
Vienna  to  study  with  Yadiao.  He  there  became  a  monk,  and  as 
early  as  1518,  died  and  was  buried  in  the  cloister.  The  youngest 
brother  was  with  Zuingli  when  the  plague  made  its  appearance  in 
Zurich  in  1520,  and  was  sent  by  him  to  Wildhaus,  and  afterward  to 
Claris,  to  escape  it ;  but  in  vain.  He  was  seized  with  it,  and  died 
that  same  year,  to  the  gr«at  grief  of  Ulric,  who  felt  for  the  promising 
youth  the  kindness  of  a  brother  and  the  love  and  care  of  a  father. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  place  of  birth,  and  circumstances 
attending  the  early  years  of  Zuingli,  had  much  influence  upon  his 
subsequent  development.  There  will  be  found  to  be  a  mingling  of 
different  elements  in  his  character,  not  unfitly  represented  by  the 
scenery  and  associations  of  early  days.  There  is  an  under-current 
of  gentle  serenity,  of  quiet,  self-possession  in  him,  that  reminds  ont 
of  the  peaceful  valley,  cut  off  from  the  noise,  and  tumult,  and  agi- 
tations of  the  dty,  or  maritime  and  thickly  settled  country.  In  his 
mind  and  heart,  too,  there  is  a  freshness  and  richness  not  less  pleas*' 
ing  than  the  fresh  and  living  green  that  skirts  the  base  of  his  native 
mountains.  Ever  and  anon  we  also  discover  rough  points  in  his 
character,  such  as  would  naturally  have  been  fostered  by  viewing  the 
craggy  rocks  and  beetling  cliffs  far  above  and  around  bun.  There  is 
in  him,  too,  an  elevation  of  character,  an  open  frankness,  a  freedom 
.from  anything  low  and  vulgar,  an  unwavering  adherence  to  the  hon-' 
orable  and  right,  which  is  not  less  indicative  of  the  pure  blood  in  his 
veins,  than  of  the  wholesome  and  genial  training  that  he  received. 
The  simplicity  of  his  character,  like  that  of  David,  may  be  traced  to 
his  early  associations  with  the  sheep-fold  or  summer  pasture-grounds, 
where  his  father,  and  brothers,  and  neighbors  were  lefl  to  commune 
with  nature  from  early  mom  to  dewy  eve.  In  fine,  strength,  free- 
dom, a  lofly  simplidty,  and  simple  greatness  were  breathed  upon 

1  Leben,  S.  2. 
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him  aad  dlffiued  oyer  him  from  his  veiy  cndle;  and  when  he  had 
grown  to  men's  estate,  they  became  abiding  qoalities. 

The  independent  political  position  of  the  Toekenborg  yalley,  was 
not  wi^oat  its  influence  opoa  the  yonthfiil  feelings.  Often,  it  maj 
be  sapposed,  the  story  of  fonner  oppression  and  cruelty  was  repeated 
around  the  hearthnitone  of  the  diief  man  of  the  place,  as  one  and 
another  who  had  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  came  in  to 
pass  the  long  winter  evenings.  The  contrast  of  present  peace  and 
quiet,  in  consequence  of  the  Swiss  alliaBce,  was  undoubtedly  the  fre- 
quent theme  of  remark.  It  is  said,  that  ^'if  a  word  were  uttered 
against  the  confederated  cantons,  on  soeh  occasions,  the  diUd  would 
immediately  rise,  and  with  simple  earnestness,  undertake  their 
defence.*^  Thus,  with  lus  earliest  thoughts  and  feelings,  were 
blended  the  interests  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy,  and  they  grew  with 
his  growth  and  strengthened  with  his  strength.  The  equality  of  the 
people  of  his  natiye  district,  as  of  all  pastoral  communities  where 
the  extremes  of  porerty  aad  wealth  were  unknown,  was  also  not 
without  its  ioflaenoe  upon  the  reformer,  who  recognised  no  ground  of 
distinction  among  his  fellow-men,  hot  that  eansed  by  integrity  com* 
bined  with  intelligence* 


Sehoolrdags  of  ZuingU^ 

Bom  in  so  retired  a  mtaation,  where  the  people  were  so  sechided 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  one  of  so  large  a  family,  it  is  prabar 
Me  that  the  young  Ulric  would  have  passed  his  days  in  obscurity, 
and  never  have  stepped  beyond  the  narrow  sphere  of  his  village,  had 
not  the  promising  disposition  of  his  childhood,  determined  his  fiidier 
to  consecrate  him  to  the  church,  and  to  procure  him  the  means  of  a 
learned  education/''  His  undes,  too,  proffered  their  aad  and  enconr* 
agtanent  The  abbot  of  Fischingen  early  discovered  the  latent  tal- 
ents of  the  young  boy,  and  felt  for  him  affection,  and  extended  to 
him  the  caie  of  an  own  child.  His  solicitude  for  him  only  ended 
with  his  life.  But  his  father's  brother,  who  had,  when  Ulric  was  a 
mere  child,  left  WBdhans  fer  Wesen,  was  especially  observant  of  the 
indications  of  a  noble  nature  exhil»ted  in  the  first  developments  of 
his  mental  powers,  and  at  the  request  of  his  father,  took  the  charge 
of  his  education.    With  his  first  teacher  he  made  such  progress,  that 

^  QootedfromSclMder,  inD'AabigBe'fHUtB«lbna^p.S21. 
*  Hess.    Life  of  ZniogU,  p.  2« 
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be  aoonimend  the  bounds  of  his  abilky  to  teach;  and  his  ftther  and 
imdie,  pleased  with  his  love  for,  and  success  in,  study,  detennined  to 
pve  him  the  best  ad¥antages  that  were  then  afforded. 

Basle  had  abeadj  become  somewhat  celebrated  for  its  advantagefl 
and  appliances  for  the  education  of  youth.  A  university  had  been 
established  there  near  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Printing 
presses  had  been  set  up,  fbr  the  resuscitation  of  the  ancient  worthies 
in  literature.  Learned  men,  worthy  forerunners  of  Erasmus,^  the 
Wittenbachs  and  others,  were  beginning  to  congregate  there.  The 
&me  of  these  things  had  even  reached  Wildhaus,  and  the  uncle  of 
Zuingli  was  familiar  with  the  advantages  of  this  place.  Ulric  was 
aocordingly,  when  in  his  tenth  year,  sent  there,  to  the  Theodora 
school,  under  the  care  of  Gregory  Binsli.  This  man  was  distin* 
guished  not  only  for  his  learning,  but  for  a  gentleness  of  character^ 
which  was  not  lost  in  its  effects  upon  the  young  pupil.  The  country 
lad  made  such  diligent  use  of  the  time  and  opportunities  afforded  him 
that  he  soon  not  only  surpassed  all  his  school-fellows,  young  and  old^ 
but  even  all  the  youth  of  the  town  where  so  much  superior  advan- 
tages had  been  enjoyed.  He  especially  distinguished  himself  in  the 
discussions,  in  which  the  young  students  were  accustomed  to  try  their 
skill  and  measure  their  strength  with  one  another ;  and  victory  was 
almost  sure  to  be  upon  the  side  which  he  advocated.  He  also  soon 
exhibited  a  talent  for  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  which  was 
unusual  in  one  so  young.  The  correct  deportment  as  well  as  ready 
acquisitions  of  the  pupil  won  the  heart  of  his  teacher,  but  excited  the 
envy  of  his  fellow  pupils,  especially  the  older  ones,  who  saw  them- 
selves so  far  outstripped  by  one  so  much  younger  and  with  many  less 
advantages  than  they  had  enjoyed.  The  principal  of  the  school,  with 
a  magnanimity  and  faithfulness  not  always  exhibited  by  those  in  sim- 
ilar stations,  feeling  that  the  young  Ulric  needed  instruction  of  a 
higher  grade  than  could  be  given  in  his  school,  sent  him  home  with 
the  urgent  solicitation  that  he  might  go  where  he  could  obtain  instruc- 
tion more  suited  to  his  capacity  and  acquirements,  than  would  b€  given 
in  his  own  classes.  Years  after,  when  the  pupil  had  become  a  cham- 
pion for  the  truth,  and  celebrated  as  reformer  of  papal  abuses,  he  had 
not  forgotten,  as  it  appears  from  his  letters,  this  teacher,  who  had  so 
early  discovered  in  him  the  elements  of  future  greatness.* 

His  father  and  unde  were  not  slow  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 

1  ErMmns  visited  Baale  in  15U,  and  was  received  by  its  bishop  with  every  cz< 
pressioii  of  esteem. — D'Aubigne,  Hist  p.  328. 
*  Schiller,  S.  10, 11. 

Vol,  Vm.  No.  31.  49 
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expressed  wishes  of  his  former  teacher.  A  sdbool  of  polite  literature 
had  JQst  been  established  at  Berne,  under  the  care  of  Henry  Lvpnlns, 
one  of  the  most  cultivated  men  then  in  Switzerland.  The  choice  of 
this  school  for  his  nephew,  was  an  indication  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
uncle,  and  probably  determined  the  character  of  the  pupil  for  the 
rest  of  life.  He  devoted  the  most  of  his  time  at  this  school,  to  the 
study  of  the  Latin  language,  in  the  immortal  woi^s  of  its  best  au- 
thors. He  was  not  only  taught  to  appreciate  their  beauties,  but 
formed  his  style  upon  them  as  models.  Hess  says  of  his  instructions 
in  the  school  of  Berne,  that  they  ^  were  principally  in  Latin ;  and 
his  masters  were  not  content  with  giving  him  a  grammatical  knowl- 
edge of  the  language ;  they  also  taught  him  to  feel  the  beauties  of 
the  classical  authors,  and  caused  him  to  study  the  rules  of  eloquence 
and  poetry,  in  the  models  left  us  by  the  ancients.  This  study  long 
continued,  greatly  assisted  in  unfolding  the  talents  of  the  young  Zuin- 
gli.**^  Hess  adds  what,  although  very  obvious,  is  sometimes  forgotten 
in  these  days :  ^  Nothing  is  better  calculated  to  expand  the  intellec- 
tual faculties,  than  the  well  directed  study  of  the  dead  languages, 
from  the  tenderest  age.  The  continued  application  of  the  rules,  per* 
petually  revives  the  attention  of  the  scholar ;  the  necessity  of  cloth- 
ing the  same  idea  under  different  forms,  and  the  choice  of  expressions 
more  or  less  elegant,  noble,  or  energetic,  exercises  at  once  the  taste 
and  the  judgment,  without  fatiguing  young  minds  with  a  chain  of 
ideas  above  their  comprehension." 

His  teacher  also  instructed  him  in  writing  poetry,  and  in  the  just 
appreciation  of  the  poetical  works  of  others.  Zuingli  retained  for 
this  teacher  alsd,  the  most  tender  regard  and  unchanging  friendship, 
while  he  lived.  This  was  enhanced  by  the  active  part  which  Lupulus 
subsequently  took  in  the  work  of  the  Reformation.  He  outlived 
Zuingli,  and  honored  him  after  his  death,  with  an  epitaph  in  verse. 

One  circumstance  occurred  during  the  abode  of  Zuingli  at  Berne, 
which,  but  for  the  interference  of  his  fatlier,  guided  by  Him  who 
seeth  the  end  from  the  beginning,  might  have  changed  the  whole 
course  of  his  life,  and  deprived  the  church  and  the  world  of  his  ex- 
ertions as  a  refortden  The  Dominicans  exerted  a  great  influence 
at  that  time  in  Berne,  both  by  preaching  and  more  private  labors. 
They,  with  characteristic  wisdom,  especially  desired  to  attach  to  them-* 
selves  young  men  who  gave  signs  of  future  eminence.     As  soon  as 

1  Hesd  foHo^s  in  these  remarks,  Myconlm  \  Be  Vita  et  Obita  ZwingUi  \  and 
Scholer,  in  his  Life>  Represents  stibstantially  the  same  things,  S.  11}  18. 
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tfaej  had  learned  of  the  excellent  endowments  of  Zaingli,  they  lidd 
their  snare  for  him,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  go  and  reside  in  their 
convent,  until  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  requisite  for  entering  upon 
the  novitiate :  not  doubting  that  they  should  be  able,  in  the  mean 
time,  to  so  attach  him  to  themselves,  that  he  would  join  their  order* 
But,  thej  were  frustrated  in  their  designs*  His  father  disapproved 
of  this  step  of  his  son.  His  good  sense  gave  him  such  an  aversion 
to  irrevocable  engagements  in  early  life,  that  he  felt  it  necessarji 
in  order  to  break  entirely  the  connection  of  the  youth  with  the  Dom- 
inicans, to  remove  him  from  the  circle  of  their  influence.^ 

ZuingKatthe  Univenity, 

Zuingli  had  been  idwut  two  years  at  Berne,  when  his  ande  and 
father  decided,  in  consequence  of  occurrences  befcMre-mendoned,  that 
he  should  be  sent  to  Vienna,  whose  university  had  become  somewhat 
distinguished.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  study  of  philosophy,  as 
taught  in  the  schools  of  that  day,  was  somewhat  irksome  at  first  to 
the  student,  whose  taste  had  been  formed  and  his  pleasures  derived 
from  the  perusal  of  classical  authors.  Philosophy,  as  then  pursued, 
was  ^  nothing  but  a  mass  of  definitions  of  things  indefinable ;  of  sub- 
tleties, the  more  admired,  the  less  they  were  understood."  <'  So  bar- 
ren a  study,"  Hess  continues,  <' would  have  no  charms  for  the  mind 
of  Zuingli,  which  had  been  nourishing  itself  on  the  works  of  the 
ancients."'  It  is,  doubtless,  fortunate  that  the  young  scholar  was 
not  entangled  in  the  mazes  of  scholasticism,  at  the  beginning  of  bis 
course.  It  would  perhaps  have  given  him  a  distaste  for  study,  and 
sent  him  back  to  follow  the  plough,  or  to  watch  his  father's  fiocks. 
But  as  it  was,  its  intricacies  and  barrenness  only  incited  him  to 
greater  exertions,  not  only  to  overcome  its  difficulties,  but  his  own 
distaste  for  it  And  this  discipline  not  only  gave  him  strength  and 
acuteness  of  mind  for  comprehending  truth,  but  also  enabled  him  to 
foil  his  opposers  with  the  weapons  which  they  used.  Neither  did  he 
confine  his  attention  to  philosophy,  while  at  Vienna,  but  also,  as  it 
should  seem  by  his  subsequent  writings,  devoted  much  time  to  as- 
tronomy and  general  physics,  as  then  pursued.' 

The  two  years  of  Zuingli's  abode  at  Vienna,  were  long  remembered 
by  him.    The  reminisoenees  of  a  hi^py  school  life  at  the  college  or 

1  See  Hess,  p.  4,  Scbnler,  S.  IS,  and  Bullinger's  Schweiti,  Chion.  Ms.  T.  IIL 

*  lah  of  Zaingli,  p.  5. 

•  In  iUiutration  of  this,  see  his  woik,  De  FkoTidentia.,  and  Hess  p.  15. 
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imiverBityy  are  as  endaring  as  existenod  itself.  And  in  tiie  stragi^ 
and  turmoil  of  subsequent  dajB,  thej  come  frangbt  with  balm j  odotSp 
and  gilded  with  bright  colors.  The  axioms  of  mathemataos,  the  pcia- 
eiples  of  philosophy,  and  the  facts  of  sdenee,  may  fiide  firom  the 
mmnorj,  but  the  friendly  guidance,  the  sweet  sool-communioii  of 
kindred  spirits,  only  brighten  as  life  wears  away.  But,  Zuingli  had 
good  reason  to  remember  many  of  those  with  whom  he  was  assod^ 
ated  at  Vienna.  The  numerous  and  warm-hearted  letters  of  Joaehni 
▼on  Watt  of  St.  Gall,^  and  Henry  Lorita  of  Mollis,  as  preserved  in 
the  collection  of  the  woilts  of  Zuingli,  show  an  attachment  eqoally 
honorable  to  both  parties.  With  Eck  and  Faber,  he  was  ako  pleas- 
antly associated  in  study  and  amusement,  but  was  none  the  less  bade- 
ward  to  battle  against  them,  at  the  bidding  of  truth  and  principle. 
Although  the  latter  long  i^mained  his  friend,  yet  the  noble  hearted 
Zuingli  was  so  outraged  by  his  subsequent  conduct,  that  he  Tidts  hia 
indignation  and  contempt  upon  him  with  great  seyerily. 

Zuingli^  oi  Teacher  at  JBasle  and  Student  in  Theology. 

Zuingli  was  not  long  contented  to  remidn  at  home,  where  he  had 
returned  from  Vienna.  He  was  neither  satisfied  with  present  attain- 
ments, nor  wiUing  to  hide  the  little  light  he  had  received.  He  soon 
went  back  to  Bade  where  he  had  first  studied,  and  as  a  sitaation  ai 
teacher  of  languages  was  vacant,  he,  a  youth  of  scarcely  eighteen 
years  and  a  stranger,  was  offered  it  His  father  had,  although  not 
rich,  hitherto  kindly  and  ungrudgingly  afforded  him  the  means  of 
pursuing  his  studies,  but  he  now  was  enabled  to  defray  his  own  ex- 
penses. ^  He  labored,"  says  one  of  his  biographers,  ^  with  success 
to  facilitate  and  encourage  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages,  that 
study  which  prepared  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  fifteenth  century 
and  which  will  at  all  times  afford  the  best  basis  for  a  Hberal  educa- 
tion." But  <<  the  duties  of  his  situation  by  no  means  absorbed  the 
whole  active  mind  of  Zuingli ;  he  continued  to  learn  as  well  as  to 
teach.  Among  the  authors  which  now  engaged  his  attention  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  enumerating  Horace,  Sallust,  Pliny,  and  [sub- 
sequently when  he  had  become  more  familiar  with  Greek]  Aristotle, 

Plato  and  Demosthenes. This  labor  gave  him  vigor  to  break  the 

bands  in  which  scholastic  philosophy  had,  to  a  certain  degree,  ftettered 
his  understanding ;  it  elevated  him  above  his  age,  and  preserved  him 
from  the  narrowness  of  most  of  his  contemporaries ;  it  diffused  a  noble 

1  Ctonerally  called  YadianuB. 
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freedom  through  all  his  opinions,  taught  him  to  make  use  of  his  re»> 
son,  and  kindled  in  his  soul  a  love  of  truth,  and  an  ardent  desire  to 
promote  its  triumph  over  error."  ^  It  is  probaUe,  however,  that  he 
did  not  now  entirely  relinquish  his  scholastic  pursuits.  Too  sensible 
had  he  become,  that  the  battle  of  the  true  scholar  was  to  be  fbughl 
on  this  arena.  Music  too,  in  which  he  was  so  much  skilled,  was  a 
solace  of  his  lonelj  hours,*  when  wearied  with  more  laborious  pur«i 
suits,  as  well  as  a  means  of  pleasant  companionship.  D'Aubigne  says  3 
^  Often  the  joyous  student  of  the  mountains  of  the  Sentis  was  seen 
suddenly  to  shake  off  the  dust  of  the  schools,  and  exchanging  his  phi* 
losophic  toils  for  amusement,  take  the  lute,  harp,  violin,  flute,  dulcimer 
or  hunting  horn,  and  pour  forth  gladsome  strains  as  in  t^e  meadows 
of  Lisigfaaus,  making  his  apartment,  or  the  houses  of  his  friends  echo 
with  the  airs  of  his  beloved  country,  and  accompanying  them  with 
his  own  songs.  In  his  love  of  music  he  was  a  true  son  of  Tocken- 
burg,  a  master  among  many.  He  played  the  instruments  we  have 
named,  and  others  beside.  Enthusiastically  attached  to  the  art,  he 
diffused  a  taste  for  it  through  the  university,  not  that  he  relished  dis- 
sipation, but  because  he  loved  relaxation  from  the  fatigue  of  graver 
studies,  and  its  power  of  restoring  him  with  fresh  strength  for  close 
application."'  Yet  he  had  no  need  of  this  art  to  draw  friends  and 
companions  around  him  and  bind  them  to  him  with  indissoluble  bonds* 
His  comely  person,  good  nature,  sportiveness  and  wit,^  his  gentleness 
and  simplicity  of  manner  and  frank  generosity,  scholarly  habits  and 
attainments,  were  stronger  than  all  the  charms  of  necromancy  and 
magic 

In  the  meantime,  Zuingli  was  not  forgetful  that  his  father  had  des- 
tined him  to  the  study  of  theology.  He  was  not  a  stranger  to  the 
barbarous  terminology,  the  useless  disquisitions  upon  more  useless 
themes,  the  almost  profane  speculations  which,  at  that  day,  were  cur^ 
rent  under  the  name  of  theology.  The  unmeaning  propositions  of 
Duns  Scotus,  Occam  or  Albertus  Magnus,  who  were  preferred  to 
Paul  and  John,  had  often  sounded  in  his  ears,  or  been  presented  to 

^  Heu,  p.  7. 

>  It  flbonld  be  notioed  here,  that  thU  art  formed  at  that  time  an  important  part 
of  the  edncatioii  of  ecclesiastics.  "  Zuingli,"  says  Hess,  '*  regarded  it  as  an  amoia- 
rnnnt  ftahwlatftil  tir  rrfrrth  tV  "*'n^  '^^^  ^**ig"'"g  ^«*'^*^^i  ^^  ***■■  *^  (T^  ^  "^^ 
strength,  while  it  softened  a  too  gieat  aasieiity  of  disposition;  he  therefore  fra- 
qnentl  J  recommended  it  to  men  devoted  to  a  laborions  aad  sedentaiy  life.''^ 
lb.  p.  IS. 

•  Hist  Refozmatioii,  p<  SM.  *  See  Scfaoler,  8. 19. 
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\aA  eye.  But  thej  bad  fitde  to  do  with  the  hetirt,  and  ofiered  few 
attmctioiis  to  the  yoimg  student^  His  good  sense  as  well  as  fiberal 
treining,  prevented  him  from  being  carried  away  by  the  general  cor- 
rent.  Still  it  is  diffionlt  to  say  what  the  exact  result  might  have  been 
bat  for  one  fortonate  circumstance. 

Near  the  end  of  the  year  1505,  Thomas  Wittenbach  came  to  Basle 
from  Tiibingen,  as  teacher  of  theology  and  the  higher  branches  of 
learning  in  the  school  there.  He  had  previously  lectured  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Tubingen,  and  had  been  associated  vrfth  such  men  as  Beuch- 
lin,  Pellican  and  Gabriel  Biel.  From  Reuchlin  he  had  imbibed  a 
glowing  enthusiasm  for  classical  and  biblical  study.  He  had  also 
Hstened  to  Pellican's  eluddations  of  Scripture,  and  BieFs  defence  and 
exposition  of  the  schoolmen.  He  was  indeed  learned  in  all  the 
arts  and  sciences  and  Hlerature  of  the  day.  From  Wittenbach,  Zuin- 
gli  obtained  ahnest  his  first  correct  ideas  of  Scripture  doctrine  and 
interpretation,  and  the  primary  principles  of  true  reform.  Wittenbach 
had  already  begwi  to  speak  publicly  against  the  sale  of  indulgences, 
as  a  mere  device  of  the  Pope,  of  the  corruption  of  the  church  in  mor- 
als and  doctrine,  and  of  the  death  of  Christ  as  the  only  price  of  man's 
redemption.^  Indeed  Zuingli  ever  after,  says  Schuler,*  felt  that  Wit- 
tenbach was  his  first  teacher  and  guide  in  true  Christian  Theology, 
and  in  the  right  knowledge  of  Scripture  which  finally  led  him  out  of 
die  mazes  of  Scholastic  theology,  into  the  dear  light  of  Christian  troth 
as  exhibited  in  the  Gospel.  Wittenbach  was  accustomed  to  say  to 
Ms  pupils  in  private,  that  the  time  was  near,  when  the  scholastic  the- 
ology must  be  abolished  and  the  simple  teachings  of  the  primitive 
church  revived.  He  also  first  led  Zuingli  to  a  more  accurate  study 
of  Gbneek,  and  awakened  in  him  a  zeal  for  it  which  he  never  lost. 
The  fiiendship  now  begun  between  these  men,  did  not  end  whh  their 
short  abode  together  at  Basle.  ZuingH  ever  retained  the  most  Hvely 
regaord  and  friendship  for  this  teadier,  and  highly  valued  the  corres- 
pondence that  was  kept  up  between  them  in  after  years ;  and  in  hours 
cf  struggle  and  oonfiict  was  sustained  and  strengthened  by  his  sym- 
pathy and  counsel.  And  Zuingli  in  turn,  when  Wittenbach  in  1523 
expressed  regret  that  he  had  wasted  so  many  valuable  houia  in  scho- 
iMie  trifling,  conscded  him  by  the  suggestion  that  it  wna  not  «o  much 


1  Hess  flfl^v,  p.  11 :  ''TlM]DiowledgeordMttealaBdiaM8fi(]^rediiiliift€«rty 
jiNith,  had  to  far  opened  hig  nndeniMidteg  that  he  tn>tfd  ao  longer  ntfHrit  Is 
be  brovght  iato  blM  aal^ectioii.'* 

s  See  Sdiroeckh,  Chrittliche  Kirchtngeicfaichte  seH  der  BefonutioiB,  Zmit 
Th.  L  Bach,  Y.  Ahseh.,  8. 106.  <  Qeicfaiciil^  it. 
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tiis  &nh  as  that  of  the  age,  and  that  his  example  would  hereafter 
a^rd  a  warning  to  noble  minds  to  free  themselves  sooner  from  ench 
shackles. 

Next  to  Wittenbach,  perhaps  Leo  Juda  was  the  most  valuable  of 
the  acquaintances^  made  at  this  time,  and  the  most  influential  in  re* 
spect  to  Zuingli*s  subsequent  life.  He  combined  consummate  spirit^  • 
zeal  and  power  with  gentleness  and  kindness.  Small  in  stature,' 
weak  and  diseased  in  body,  he  was  the  most  efficient  aid  of  Zuingli 
in  later  years,  and  a  most  unfailing  support  of  the  cause  of  truth, 
after  the  reforitier^s  death.  He  excelled  in  his  knowledge  of  classical 
authors,  was  acquainted  with  medicine,  and  had  great  taste  for  and 
skill  in  music,  especially  vocal  music.  Zuingli  also  had  many  other 
warm  friends  among  the  youngef  and  educated  portion  of  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  Basle.  Thus,  says  Schuler,'  the  alliance  of  the  noble  and 
free  was  constantly  extended.  Indeed,  every  youth  of  promise  in 
Basle  who  paid  homage  to  the  rising  light  of  human  culture,  was  a 
friend  of  Zuingli. 

Zuingli  is  appointed  Pastor  of  Claris  and  enters  upon  his  duties. 

When  Zuingli  had  been  four  years  at  Basle,  in  1506,  he  received 
an  invitation  to  go  to  Glaiis,  and  take  the  place  of  the  village  past<« 
who  had  just  died.  The  fame  of  his  ability  and  acquisitions  had 
spread  somewhat  widely ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  he  would  have 
been  sufficiently  known  to  the  people  of  this  parish,  as  he  had  not  yel 
taken  priest* s  orders,  although  he  had  received  a  master's  degree  al 
Basle,  but  for  their  acquaintance  with  his  paternal  uncle,  who  was 
pastor  at  Wesen,  the  market  town  of  the  Glarians.  His  friend, 
Henry  Loriti  of  Mollis,*  who  was  already  becoming  celebrated  for 
his  learning,  had  also,  doubtless,  sounded  abroad  his  pnuse  among  bis 
fellow  citizens.  The  pkee  was  contested  by  Henry  Goeldli,  from 
Zurich,  who  daimed  from  the  pope  the  privilege  of  disposing  of  diis 

1  Schroeekh^  Kirchengtschich.  Bd.  87,  8. 106. 

*  Zuingli  eut  poor  YiGaire  dans  ce  bien-Ia  L^on  de  Juda,  origiuaire  d'AlBaee, 
petit  homme  oiaiB  savant  et  plein  de  z^e.    Ruchat,  p.  11. 

*  Schiller,  8.  S4. 

*  BetMr  known  a  QIaritniiB.  He  was  pendaal  qaelq«e8  anate  adnintev 
«l  ana  de  ZaSo^  H  4mH  iaraat,  et  boa  peete;  il  i4»pritlk Paris  la  langm 
Qreoqaes  de  T^ecarit,  et  U  kagiie  HAraique  d'lm  Eveqne.  II  pamt  d'abord 
SToir  de  bom  sentiments ;  mais  la  pen^cution,  etant  anrvenne,  il  abandonna  la 
Turd  Rdbnn^  ayaat,  eonune  Demas,  aim<  Is  pi€sent  si^e.  Buchat,  Bist  Be- 
form.  Suisse,  Lit.  L  p.  9. 
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pariflli*  But  the  GlarianB  muntained  suoceorfully  their  right  of 
independent  choice,  and  Zaingli,  now  twentj-two  yean  old,  finaUj 
accepted  the  place. 

On  his  journej  home  from  BaBle,  Zaingli  preached  his  first  Bennon 
at  Bapperschweil,  in  the  canton  of  Zorich,  and  on  St.  Michael's  day 
of  the  same  jear  read  the  mass,  for  the  first  time,  to  his  own  towns* 
men  of  Wildhaus,  ^'holy  orders'*  having  been  conferred  npon  him  by 
the  bishop  of  Constance,  in  whose  diocese  Claris  was  situated.  To* 
ward  the  end  of  the  year,  he  entered  upon  his  duties  at  Claris.  The 
parish  was  large  and  required  much  industry  as  well  as  judgment  in 
its  management  The  manner  in  which  he  devoted  himself  to  his 
work  is  well  described  by  his  faithful  biographer  Myoonius,  and  can- 
not be  without  interest  to  those  entering  on  similar  duties :  *^  He  be- 
comes a  priest !  how  entirely  counter  to  the  manner  of  most  priests, 
he  devoted  himself  unceasingly  to  study,  especially  the  study  of  the- 
ology. He  had  not  before  rightly  understood  how  much  he  needs  to 
know,  to  whom  the  people  look  for  instruction  in  divine  truth.  Not 
theological  knowledge  alone  is  requisite,  but  the  power  of  ready  and 
graceful  elocution  is  necessary  in  order  to  minister  acceptably  and 
profitably  to  all.  So  zealously  did  he  devote  himself  to  these  studies 
that  no  one  for  many  years  past  can  be  compared  with  him,  and  no 
one,  not  even  the  best  orator  of  our  time,  is  so  perfectly  master  of  the 
art  of  speaking  as  he  was.  Yet  he  did  not  attempt  to  express  him- 
self in  the  manner  of  Cicero,  nor  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
andents,  but  freely,  naturally,  in  the  manner  which  his  age  and  the 
people  of  his  care  required.  Thus  he  met  with  the  same  success 
among  us  that  Tully  did  among  his  own  countrymen."^ 

We  cannot  trace  the  course  of  Zuingli  at  Glaris  without  admiration 
of  his  practical  wisdom  and  good  sense  and  scholarly  feeling ;  nor  less 
can  we  fail  to  recognize  the  guiding  hand  of  omnipotent  wisdom. 
When  we  take  into  account  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  work 
in  which  he  was  destined  subsequently  to  engage,  we  can  hardly  see 
how  he  could  have  entered  upon  a  course  of  study  and  labor,  better 
suited  to  prepare  him  for  his  work.  To  many  in  our  day,  these  years 
of  his  life  may  seem  to  have  been  wasted.  He  ought,  they  would 
say,  to  have  cried  aloud  and  spared  not,  the  moment  that  the  least 
glimmering  of  light  met  his  eye.  They  in  their  sapience,  fotgettiiig 
that  they  may  not  have  in  their  keeping  all  the  wisdom  that  deseend- 
eth  from  on  high,  would  have  gone  into  the  highways  and  byways 
and  cried:  ^' Ye  serpents !  ye  generation  of  vipers!''  ^  ye  stiff-necked 

1  Qaoled  in  Bcholer,  8. 89, 30. 
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and  QneiroiimdBed  in  heart  and  ears,  ye  do  always  rerist  tlia  Holy 
Ghosl;"  or  directed  their  face  toward  Borne  and  expected  that  her 
waUfl  would  have  fallen  down  before  she  had  even  been  seven  times 
encompassed,  or  the  ram's  horn  sounded  the  seventh  time.  They 
woold  forsooth  penetrate  the  papal  palace  and  stun  pi^  ears.  Bat 
Zmngli  thought  not  so,  neither  did  the  guiding  hand  of  God  thus 
direct  He  felt  the  need  of  study,  of  dose  and  protracted  study.  He 
must  himself  be  sure  of  the  ground  on  which  he  stood,  before  he  at- 
tempted to  drive  others  from  their  strong  holds,  albeit  they  were  in 
the  enemies'  country. 

Sis  Thedogteal,  SOUeal,  and  Cftauicai  StuiUi  at  Gharit. 

Zoingli  marked  out  a  plan  of  study  for  himself,  after  he  went  to 
Claris,  and  pursued  it  with  iron  diligence.  The  Bible  he  fek  to  be 
the  source  of  all  theological  knowledge.  He  coold  not  trust  human 
speooiatioDS,  unless  he  eould  trace  them  to  their  source  in  God's 
word.  His  work  and  his  delight  was,  to  study  the  Bible  in  the  Ian- 
guages  in  which  it  was  origini^y  written.  This  was  his  diuly,  hia 
untiring  employment.  He  soon  acquired  the  reputation  of  great 
knowledge  of  Scripture,  and  great  skill  in  its  interpretation.  The 
assistants  to  Greek  study,  in  those  days,  were  few  and  unsatisfactory. 
He  could  procure  the  aid  of  no  Grammar  of  imy  value,  until  his 
friend  Glarianus  obtained  for  him  the  ''Isagoge  of  Chrysolaras," 
which  we  should  think  but  an  inadequate  help.  He  found  in  Vadi* 
anus  also,  sympathy  in  his  pursuits,  to  whom  he  wrote  in  1513,  that 
nothing  but  God  should  ever  induce  him  to  forego  the  study  of  the 
Greek  language,  not  because  he  expected  to  acquire  fame  thereby, 
but  from  a  love  of  divine  learning.  A  manuscript  copy  in  Greek, 
of  the  Apostle  Paul's  £pidtles,  with  marginal  notes  and  illustrationa 
fiom  Erasmus,  Origen,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  aikd  others,  by  his  hand,  is 
yet  to  be  seen  in  the  Zurich  library.  This  he  undertook  for  the  sake 
of  familiarizing  himself  with  these  writings.  He  also,  his  biogra* 
pher  saysy^  did  the  same  with  the  rest  of  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  afterward  proceeded  .with  those  of  the  Old  TestamenU 
He  did  this  with  no  careless  or  vain-gk)r7ing  spirit  For  Myconius 
justly  says  of  him :  <^  Since  he  learned  from  Peter,  that  Scripture  is 
not  of  [Mrivate  interfvetation,  he  directed  his  eyes  upward  to  heaven, 
seeking  the  Spirit  for  his  teacher ;  supplicating  in  earnest  prayer  to 
be  taught  in  what  manner  best  to  search  out  the  sense  of  the  Divine 

1  Selnikr,  B.  81. 
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vrord.'^  Yet  lie  did  not  expect  that  prajei*  and  pious  desires  wodd, 
as  if  by  magic,  give  him  directly  all  knowledge  and  nndentanding  in 
interpreting  Scripture.  Too  clear  a  head  he  had,  and  too  strong 
sense,  to  be  led  away  by  any  such  imagination." 

^  Zningli,**  says  Hess,  ^  thought  it  inexcusable  in  a  man  appointed 
to  instruct  his  fellow  Christians  to  rest  upon  the  decision  of  others, 
on  points  that  he  might  himself  examine.  He  therefore  followed  the 
only  method  of  discovering  the  true  sense  of  an  author,  which  con- 
sists in  interpreting  an  obscure  passage  by  a  similar  and  dearer  one ; 
and  an  unusual  word,  by  one  more  familiar  —  regard  being  had  to 
time,  place,  the  intention  of  the  writer,  and  a  number  of  other  cir- 
cumstances which  modify  and  often  change  the  signification  of 
words."*  He  always  felt,  that  wisdom  is  the  key  by  which  to  open 
the  chambers  of  the  Spirit.'  He  did  not,  however,  disregard  the  in- 
terpretations of  others,  but  proved  them  by  his  own  judgment,  and 
reference  to  Scripture  itself.  He  read  the  church  fathers,  and  Eras- 
mus, much,  and  made  copious  notes  from  them,  as  has  been  before 
intimated.  He  seems  to  have  especially  valued  Augustin,  with  whose 
thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature,  bold  and  clear  thoughts,  and 
impassioned  eloquence,  he  fully  sympathized,  as  well  as  in  his  dog- 
mas in  regard  to  faith  and  redemption  in  opposition  to  penances. 
Still,  he  called  no  man  master.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  alone  spoke 
the  words  of  unerring  truth.  He  felt,  however,  that  it  was  not  use- 
less to  the  theologian  to  trace  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  early 
Christians  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers — to  learn  of  their  life  and 
practices,  in  order  to  compare  them,  as  well  as  their  doctrines,  with 
the  church  of  his  own  time.  Neither  was  he  discouraged  in  tracing 
the  history  of  the  church  through  the  scholastic  ages.  Althoogh 
neither  his  taste  or  piety  was  particularly  gratified,  yet  he  would  not 
lose  the  accurate  knowledge,  which  could  only  thus  be  obtained,  of 
the  state  of  the  church  during  those  ages.  £ven  the  name  of  here- 
tic did  not  terrify  him.  ">  In  the  midst  of  a  field  covered  with  nox- 
ious weeds,"  he  said,  ^  salutary  herbs  may  sometimes  be  found."  He 
accordingly  read  Batram,  a  monk  of  the  ninth  century,  on  the  £a- 
charbt,^  Peter  Waldus  and  John  Huss  upon  the  papal  power,  Wiitiiff 
against  the  invocation  of  saints  and  monastic  vows,  Picus  of  IMGran- 
dola,  and  others. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  Zuingli  in  practioe  had  adopted  the 

1  Calyin  and  the  Switi  BefomiAtioii,  p.  e.  *  P.  15. 

*  Annotataones  in  Nor.  Test,  p.  283. 

*  His  work  had  been  ftirmaUy  condemned. 
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^k^gmas  of  tb«  BefonnaUon.  In  l^s  private  study  he  rigidly  adhered 
to  the  very  principles  of  biblical  interpretation  which  at  this  day 
distinguish  Protestants  from  Catholics.  He  maintained  that  all  un- 
derstanding and  explanation  of  the  Bible,  with  the  use  of  all  exter<« 
nal  and  internal  means,  under  the  guidance  of  the  reason,  free  from 
all  authority,  must  be  drawn  from  itself.  It  must  be  explained  by 
itself.  It  required  no  sanction  of  church  councils  or  papal  bulls. 
At  a  later  time,  he  says  to  Eck,  '^  Who  was  judge  when  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  put  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees  to  silence,  so  that  they 
could  no  longer  gainsay  him  ?  Or  who  was  judge  when  Paul  every- 
where in  the  synagogue  shut  the  mouths  of  his  opposers  I  Was  it 
not  the  truth,  which  contains  its  sanction  in  itself?  ^  The  indepen- 
dence and  self-reliance  of  Zuingli,  too,  early  exhibited  itself.  '^  In  the 
writings  of  the  faithful,  I  notice  the  weeds,"  he  says,  ^  in  those  of 
heretics,  tlie  elements  of  good,  and  everywhere  I  find  the  one  and 
the  other."  The  thought  and  feeUng  with  which  he  read  any  author 
was,  that  ^  the  right  is  from  God,  the  wrong  to  be  discardedf" 

It  might  be  supposed  that  Zuingli  with  such  an  extended  course  of 
theological  and  biblical  study  marked  out  and  rigidly  pursued,  in  ad- 
dition to  parish  duties,  could  have  found  little  time  for  communion 
with  the  masters  of  antiquity,  who  in  previous  years  had  been  so 
constantly  his  companions.  But  it  was  not  so.  Schuler  says :  ^  Zuin- 
gh's  free  love  for  all  truth,  beauty  and  goodness  led  him  to  those  rich 
fountains  which  God  has  opened  for  the  culture  of  man  in  the  master 
works  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  He  united  continual  study  of  the 
classics  with  that  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  for  he  found  even  in  them 
a  revelation  of  God  to  man.  From  them  he  explained  many  Scrip- 
ture phrases  and  ideas ;  by  them  he  learned  to  make  historical  allu- 
sions with  skUl;  they  formed  his  style  of  writing,  but  especially  of 
speaking;  they  furnished  him  with  ideals  of  higher  excellence,  and 
presented  the  most  noble  of  the  human  race  crowned  with  undying 
honor.  This  brought  every  desire  for  the  great  and  noble  which  was 
in  his  character  into  life,  power  and  action ;  the  superiority  of  these 
writings  kept  him  from  self-gratulation  and  vanity ;  and  finally  they 
served  to  this  man  who  was  eloquent  by  nature,  physically  beautiful^ 
warm-hearted  and  joyous  as  a  guide  in  friendly,  courteous  and  win- 
ning intercourse." 

He  made,  it  should  seem,  extensive  collections  of  classical  passages 
that  were  illustrative  of  history.^  His  remarks  upon  particular  au« 
thors  and  the  use  he  made  of  them,  as  given  for  substance  by  Schuler, 

1  Scholer,  S.  25.  ■  Hotttnger. 
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are  wordif  of  nolicei  and  show  not  only  Us  osteotton  id,  but  aho  the 
benefits  received  from  them :  <<  Plato,'' he  saTS,*^  drank  from  a  dtTine 
foontain.'*  In  admiring  Plato's  power,  brillianey  and  subimiilyy  he 
did  not  forget  the  acateness,  deamess  and  leaning  of  Aristotle,  whmn 
he  preferred  in  some  respects.  He  made  ose  of  many  of  Cioera's 
definitions,  as  of  religion,  law,  etc,  and  adopted  as  his  own  some  of  his 
philosophical  tenets.  << By  the  month  of  OaAo»*  he  says,  ^6od  spake 
to  the  Romans.  Pindar  is  die  prince  of  poets.  He  has  a  tme,  pore, 
holy,  noble,  nnoormpted  soul.  Every  expression  that  he  nses,  if  in 
itself  common,  he  elevates.  One  can  neither  add  to  him  or  take  awi^ 
widiont  injury.  In  him  we  find  a  worthy,  elevated  picture  of  the  an- 
dent  world,  which  he  presents  ns  in  livitig,  brilliant  colors  before  our 
right  How  fruitful  his  invention  and  yet  how  pure  and  chaste  his 
languagel  How  rich  his  imagery !  What  a  treasury  of  i^thegms  1 
He  ezdtes  to  virtue ;  he  unites  with  commendation  the  most  delicate 
rebukes.  His  poetry  flows  on  like  a  dear  stream ;  everything  in  it 
is  redolent  of  learning,  is  gentle,  pure,  sincere,  antique,  acute,  ele- 
vated, attractive,  far  seeing — perfect!  So  loftiiy  and  reverently 
does  he  speak  of  the  gods,  that  we  easily  see  that  he  designates  undo* 
that  term  the  one  divine,  heavenly  power.  No  Greek  writer  luds  so 
much  as  he  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  especially  the  Psalms 
and  Job,  whidi  rival  him  in  poetic  beauty.''  And  he  adds  what  we 
think  will  meet  with  a  response  from  every  true  sdiolar  of  the  present 
day :  '^  I  do  not  trouble  myself  about  those  croakers,  to  whom  purity 
is  impure,  who  think  that  no  heathen  poet  should  be  read.  I  do  not 
exhort  to  the  reading  of  every  poet — but  I  do  advise  the  perusal  of 
this  one  as  an  explainer  of  the  Scriptures.  Antiquity  (and  indeed 
every  age)  has  its  peculiarities  which  can  be  understood  only  by  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  andents,  and  therein  Pindar  is  the 
best  model.  God  grant  that  you  who  are  familiar  with  the  truth 
through  the  heathen  poets,  may  understand  that  contained  among  the 
Hebrews  and  indeed  amcmg  all  nations."^ 

2SuingU  as  Pattwr  at  Glaris. 

We  have  seen  Zuingli  in  his  study ;  we  will  now  inquire  conoeming 
his  ministrations  to  the  inhabitants  of  Glaris.  He  did  not  dwell  upon 
the  abuses  of  the  church  or  its  ministers.  He  did  not  at  first  invei|^ 
against  the  pope  or  his  emissaries ;  but  he  confined  himsdf  mainly 
to  the  doctrines  which  he  foand  from  personal  examinadon  to  be  con^ 
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tallied  in  <Im  SeriptaiMy  and  <1m  Hioral  pceoepto  to  be  diMm  fioa 
them.  He  often  aadphiiifyinciilcatedtlM  belief  theft  the  Sc^^ 
are  thfirMAdeat  and  oofy  sore  goidein  maUersof  fiuth  and  dootriae* 
The  time  had  noi  yet  oome  to  make  known  all  the  practical  beae- 
ittgs  of  this  principle  upon  the  chnrch  as  then  constituted*  The 
fauiating  npon  tiie  piaodoe  of  the  Christian  Tirtaes,  he  beUeved  to  he 
the  best  waj  for  plopping  the  minds  of  his  people  for  renooncing  the 
oqrreDt  errors  of  the  day.  But  the  difference  between  this  preadi- 
ing  and  that  of  most  of  his  contemporaries  who  inculcated  nothing  hot 
the  external  exercises  of  devotion,  soon  attracted  notioe,  and  with 
his  stndionsy  pore  and  blameless  life  and  great  learning,  aroused  the 
opposition  and  envy  of  many  of  his  colleagues.  They  conld  not  how- 
ever charge  him  with  preadubig  heresy.  They  were  obliged  to  dwell 
mainly  in  their  aocosations  upon  his  neglect  to  inculcate  many  usages 
sanctioned  by  the  chnrch.  Hie  dwelt  forsooth  npon  the  necessity  of 
imitating  the  holy  lives  of  the  sain^  rather  than  upon  their  miracles* 
Fasts  and  pilgrimages  were  of  less  aceount  with  him  than  lives  of 
usefulness  and  purity.  It  was  better  to  worship  the  living  and  tme 
God  than  images  and  relics,  albeit  most  of  the  wealth  of  the  chardi 
was  derived  from  them.  But  these  reproaches  were  of  little  moment 
to  him  or  to  the  people  of  his  charge,  to  such  a  d^free  had  his  amia- 
ble conduct,  pleasing  address,  extensive  learning  and  &ithM  dis- 
charge of  duty  gained  the  heads  and  hearts  of  the  principal  men  of 
Glaris.  Thus  the  minds  of  the  people  were  gradually  but  surely 
prepared  for  the  glorious  reformation  which  shortly  ensued. 

It  is  necessary  in  order  to  a  just  estimate  of  the  character  of  Zuin- 
gli  to  compare  with  him  the  mass  of  the  cleigy  of  the  time  in  Swit- 
eerland.  The  general  corruptions  and  ignorance  of  the  priesthood  in 
the  age  preceding  the  Reformation  need  not  a  remark.  The  com- 
plaints of  the  popes,  and  the  councils  assembled  for  remedying  the 
evil,  are  well  known.  The  Swiss  did  not  escape  the  general  conta- 
gion. They  were  almost  necessarily  ignorant,  so  few  and  so  poor 
were  the  educational  institutions  of  the  time.  The  monks,  who  were 
themselves  ignorant  and  narrow  minded,  could  not  impart  to  those 
who  came  to  the  convents  for  instruction,  as  most  of  the  priests  did, 
a  thorough  and  liberal  training.  Bollinger  thus  describes  them :  **  In 
a  synod  composed  of  the  rural  deans  of  Switzerland,  only  three  were 
found  who  had  read  the  Bible :  the  others  confessed  that  they  were 
acarody  acquainted  even  with  the  New  Testament.  What  could  be 
expected  of  such  preachers  ?  Their  sermons  were  miserable  an^- 
fications  of  the  legend  enlivened  with  buffooneries  worthy  the  sti^  of 
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a  moqntebMJc,  or  abrard  dedamatkiis  on  the  merit  and  nfS^  of  cer- 
tain superstitioiu  practioee.  Those  who  possesfled  lome  leanunf^ 
more  occupied  with  the  purpose  of  dispbiying  it,  than  of  edifying  their 
aodienoe,  min^^  in  a  whimsical  manner  the  metaphysics  of  Axis- 
loUe  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  Most  of  the  secular  priests  w^e 
either  incapable  q(  oomposing  a  discourse,  or  would  not  give  them- 
selyes  the  trouble.  Thej  contented  themselves  with  learning  ser- 
mons written  bj  monks,  which  they  retailed  again  without  regard  to 
tame  or  place,  to  the  drcomstances,  or  the  wants  of  their  flodu.  In 
the  other  functions  of  their  office  they  took  no  interest  except  inas- 
much as  they  tended  to  augment  their  revenues ;  and  irregularity  of 
morals  was  so  frequent  among  them,  that  they  did  not  even  attenqit 
to  conceal  their  deviations/'^ 

Zuingii  could  not  behold  all  this  ignorance  and  abuse  of  privilege, 
without  making  some  exertioDS  for  its  remedy.  He  heguk  wisely 
with  the  youth  of  his  parish,  and  the  effect  of  his  labors  was  long 
felt  in  influence  upon  the  people  of  the  region  of  his  labors,  as  we 
may  subsequently  have  occasion  to  notice.  He,  with  his  friend  Gla- 
rianus,^  gathered  around  him  the  youth  of  the  neighborhood,  and 
laid  open  to  them  the  fountains  of  knowledge,  especially  in  the  study 
of  classical  authors*  This  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  Latin 
school,  which  was  assisted  from  the  public  treasury*  ^  Zuingii,"  says 
Schuler,  '*  breathed  into  the  souls  of  these  youth,  the  threefold  spifit 
of  Iqye  of  learning,*  freed<Nn  of  thought,  and  a  sincere,  active  fiiith. 
He  himself,  also,  who  led  them  to  a  knowledge  and  love  <^  the  writ- 
ings and  deeds  of  the  noble  of  the  ancient  world,  was  himself  also  in 
spirit  and  character,  one  of  those  noble  men  who  are  an  honor  and 
blessing  to  mankind." 

Some  extracts  of  correspondence  which  show  the  mutual  regard 
and  affection  subsisting  between  him  and  his  pupOs,  would  not  be 
without  interest,  as  unfolding  one  phase  of  a  most  admirable  char- 
acter ;  but  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  at  present  scarcely  to  enter  upon 
this  alluring  field  of  research.^    One  of  them,  Valentine  Tschndi, 

^  Hess,  pp.  Sd,  S4. 

'  GUurianiis  did  not,  however,  remain  long  with  hiiAi  bat  became  teacher  ia 
the  high  school  at  Basle,  and  afterwards  went  to  Paris.    Schnler,  S.  52. 

'  Son  ^xemple  animait  plusiears  aatres  pei*sonnes  du  Canton  do  Claris,  k  <^tiidier 
anssi  la  langue  Grecque,  et  &  mediter  Tccrittire  avec  attention.  On  compte  dans 
ce  nombre  l^dolin  Branner,  Valentin,  Pierre  et  Aegidias  Ischoadi,  dont  les  deaz 
premiers  sont  regard^s  comme  les  Befonnateurs  de  Claris.    Bachat,  p.  7. 

«  See  Schuler,  S.  52  sq.  and  Coirespondenoe,  VoL  VIE.  &  VIXL  of  his  woriES. 
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who  had  Btndied  at  Yienna,  Basle,  and  Paris,  tinder  the  most  oele* 
biated  teachen  of  the  time,  writes  to  Zaing^,  ^  You  have  offered  me 
not  only  jour  books,  but  (what  is  better)  jonrself.'*  And  again,  ^I 
have  nerer  met  with  aaj  one  who  explains  the  dassios  with  so  much 
justness  of  thought  and  depth  of  understanding  as  yourself.**  The 
testimony  of  others  is  no  less  indicaliye  of  affection  and  regard 


Ztdngli  accompanies  the  Swiis  Traop$  to  Safy. 

During  ZuinglTs  abode  at  Glaris,  he  went  twice  with  the  anny  of 
his  native  district  into  Italy.  It  was  customary  with  the  Swiss  to 
take  with  them  on  their  warlike  expeditions  ^ministers  of  the  altar;" 
^  to  celebrate  divine  service,  and  assist  the  dying,  and  that  they  mi^ 
diminish  by  their  presence  and  exhortationB  the  disorders  to  wb^ 
the  warriors  of  those  times  were  but  too  much  inclined.''^  The  bio* 
graphers  of  Zuingli  give  us  but  few  particulars  of  his  conduct  while 
upon  these  expeditions,  and  his  name  is  scarcely  mentioned  in  the 
accounts  especially  of  the  first  contest,  probably,  for  the  good  reason 
that  he  had  little  to  do  with  the  contest  itself,  but  confined  his  efforto 
mainly  to  the  specific  office  of  his  mission,  the  performance  of  ^irit- 
ual  duties.  A  general  account  of  these  expeditions  of  the  Swiss  and 
the  reasons  that  infiuenced  them  to  take  arms  for  the  pope  and  against 
fVance  cannot  here  be  entered  upon.  ^  Their  success  at  first  was  sig- 
nal, and  Julius  IL  sent  by  the  Cardinal  Sion,  as  a  pledge  of  gndtudcy 
a  ducal  hat,  on  which  was  embroidered  in  pearls  a  dove,  representing 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  a  consecrated  sword,  two  banners  with  the  arms  of 
the  Holy  See,  and  a  standard  for  each  of  the  thirteen  Cantons.  The 
pope  added  to  these  presents  his  permission  to  them  to  assume  ini 
future  the  title  of  ^  Defenders  of  the  Church,'  and  at  the  same  time 
the  officers  and  soldiers  received  their  pay,  and  some  extraordinary 
gratifications.  The  cardinal,  in  order  to  afibrd  Zuingli  a  proof  of  his 
esteem  and  confidence,  charged  him  with  the  distribution  of  the  gifls 
of  the  pope.**  ^  At  the  suggestion  of  Schinner  without  doubt,  Zuingli 
had  also  recdved  fiom  the  pope  a  yearly  pennon  of  fifty  gulden  to 
induce  him  to  favor  the  papal  cause.  He  himself  speaks  of  this  in  a 
way  to  show  the  openness  of  his  character  and  honesty  of  purpose. 

This  pension  he  renounced  in  1520,  and  two  years  after  thus  writes 
to  his  brothers :  ^  I  acknowledge  myself  prone  to  many  sins,  but  if  any 
of  my  adversaries  charge  me  with  avarice  or  bad  faith,  and  with 
teaching  false  doctrines  under  the  influence  of  bribes,  do  not  believe 

2  Hess,  pp.  35, 26.  >  Heu,  pp.  83, 34. 
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them,  fhoagh  they  assert  it  on  oath;  for  there  is  no  person  to  whoat 
I  am  under  an  j  engagement  for  favors  conferred  on  me.  I  do  not 
denj  that  formerly  I  received  oertain  pensions  from  the  pope,  hoi 
these  I  have  done  with  for  some  time  past  I  then  thought  it  lawlU 
and  right  to  accept  the  pope's  bomoty,  while  it  appeared  tome  apioiis 
and  holy  thing  to  support  his  religion  with  all  my  powers.  Bot  wlictt 
my  knowledge  of  sin  (as  St  Paol  speaks)  increased,  I  soon  hade  a 
long  farewell  to  the  Roman  pontiff  and  his  gifts."  It  appeara  that 
Zningli,  although  he  did  not  in  the  least  compromise  his  own  honesty 
ot  honor  by  accepting  the  pensioD,  yet  afterwards  felt  it  not  altogether 
right  He  did  not,  any  more  than  Lnther,  when  he  perceiTed  the 
oorraptions  of  the  chorch,  feel  bound  to  relinquish  it  at  once,  hot  to 
labor  for  its  reformation.^  ^ 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  notice,  that  Znin^'s  renunciatioo  ct 
the  pension  granted  by  the  pope,  and  the  condemnation  of  Lnthei^ 
writings,  took  place  about  the  same  time.'  Zuing^  it  should  seen,  was 
not  an  indiflforent  spectator  to  what  was  occurring  in  Gennany.  Heio 
/a  letter  to  Myconius  expresses  the  hope  that  Luther  will  not  be  ez^ 
coomiunicated,  and  his  intention  to  use  Ins  influence  with  the  papal 
l^ate  against  it;  but,  he  adds,  ^If  it  is  issued,  I  anticipate  that  ^e 
pope  and  his  excommunication  will  be  alike  desfnsed  by  the  Ger- 
mans.''' 

The  second  man^  of  the  Swiss  into  Italy  was  as  disastrous  as  tifc 
preceding  was  snccessfuL  The  Swiss  historian  of  the  expedition 
pndses  the  zeal  of  ZuingH  for  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  hia  nadve 
land.  A  short  time  before  the  &astrous  battle  of  Marignano^  when 
the  Swiss  troops  had  retired  to  Monza  near  Milan,  he  lifted  up  hia 
warning  voice  in  the  midst  of  the  camp,  to  which  if  his  countrymen 
had  listened,  they  would  have  avoided  much  disaster  and  disgmee. 
But  warriors  intoxicated  with  former  success  and  persuaded  that  they 
were  irresistible,  gave  littie  heed  to  even  his  warnings.  He  depleted 
the  danger  of  thehr  situation,  exhorted  leaders  to  hannony  of  purpose 
and  counsel,  soldiers  to  ready  obedience,  and  all  to  union.  He  warned 
llieffl  not  to  yield  unthinkingly  to  the  pn^Kwals  of  the  French  Idii^ 
but  to  consuHfor  their  own  and  thdr  eonntry^s  honor.  But  the  result 
is  too  well  known  to  require  description.  The  report  of  the  loss  of 
the  flower  of  the  Swiss  troops  soon  reverberated  throngfa  tiie  Swiss 

movntmns,  and  caused  loud  lamentation  and  bitter  regrets. 

— -  - -  —  -       - 

1  See  Celvin  and  the  Swiss  BefonnatioD,  p.  29. 

*  The  oondemnatory  ball  was  dated  June  15,  lASO. 

*  Calria  aad  the  Swiss  Beformatioa,  p.  iS. 
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The  results  of  Ziun^'s  experience  and  observatioa  in  these  cam* 
paigngy  he  gives  subsequently  in  a  letter  to  the  canton  of  Schweits, 
which  is  so  illustrative  of  the  strcmg  sense,  love  of  right,  and  en- 
lightened views  of  its  author,  that  we  cannot  forbear  to  quote  it  here: 
'^  The  emissaries  of  the  pope,"  he  says,  pretend  ^  that  it  is  unworthy 
of  men  so  robust  and  valiant  as  the  Swiss,  to  spend  their  strength  in 
cultivating  barren  rocks ;  that  they  have  only  to  enlist  under  the  ban- 
ner of  some  foreign  prince,  and  they  will  soon  be  laden  with  riches 
and  honor."    Nothing  can  be  more  false  than  such  promises ;  remem- 
ber the  words  of  the  Saviour,  "  You  shall  know  them  by  their  fruits  ; 
do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  ?  "    They  have  no 
object  but  their  own  interest,  or  that  of  the  powers  who  hire  them ; 
they  abuse  your  simplicity ;  they  expose  you  to  a  thousand  evils,  and 
gratify  the  ambition  and  tyranny  of  princes,  at  the  expense  of  your 
labors,  your  dangers,  your  blood.    It  would  not  have  cost  you  so 
much  to  defend  your  substance,  your  country,  your  wives,  and  your 
children,  as  you  every  day  squander  in  the  service  of  strangers. 
Think  how  many  of  your  fellow  citizens  have  perished  in  the  wars 
of  Naples,  in  the  battles  of  Navarre  and  Milan.    What  rivers  of 
blood  have  you  not  shed  I    What  would  you  say,  were  you  to  see 
the  mercenary  soldier  hired  with  gold,  whom  you  had  never  injured, 
appearing  at  your  gates,  felling  your  woods,  destroying  your  vines, 
carrying  off  your  flocks,  massacreing  your  children,  violating  your 
maidens,  unaffected  by  the  tears  of  your  wives  and  your  fathers  I 
butchering  them  before  your  eyes,  and  setting  fire  to  your  dwellings. 
Would  you  no{  call  for  fire  from  heaven  to  fall  on  them  ?  and  if  yoa 
were  not  heard,  be  tempted  to  believe  that  there  is  no  God  ?    Yet 
this  is  what  yourselves  do,  allured  by  the  charm  of  riches  and  prop- 
erty unjustly  acquired.    Those  who  plead  for  this  system,  say  that 
war  is  an  instrument  of  punishment  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  that 
God  must  employ  for  his  purpose  the  ministry  of  men.    It  is  true; 
but  do  you  not  remember  this  saying  of  Christ,  ^  Woe  to  him  by 
whom  the  offence  cometh  ?  "    Woe  unto  them  who,  without  call,  be- 
come the  instrument  of  Divine  vengeance;  for,  after  having  em- 
ployed them  in  the  punishment  of  others,  God  often  punishes  them 
in  their  turn.    But,  add  these  interested  advocates,  the  wars  in  which 
we  engage,  are  just  —  they  are  intended  to  reduce  rebels  to  obedience. 
If  they  were  always  thus  directed,  nothing  could  be  more  reason- 
able ;  but  in  general  they  are  undertaken  for  the  support  of  tyranny, 
the  gratification  of  avarice,  or  the  salisfiMtion  dT  the  boundless  am- 
bition of  princes;  and  of  what  princes?    Of  those  who  ought  to 
50» 
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I  thefr  iatjeoti  bj  penoMfan  oiSj,  of  tbote  wbo  ODghl  to  iel  an 
exami^  of  justice  and  modentioii,  of  the  |90pe,  ^M^opi,  and  aiUt» 
But  wlMil  say  the  partignw  of  foreign  powers,  our  ooantiy  cannot 
snpport  its  inliabitante;  we  ave  faroed  to  kaye  it,  and  seek  sobsisi* 
eaoe  in  other  lands.  It  is  true,  it  cannot  support  a  luznrj  which  is 
Dsrer  satisfied,  or  an  nnbooaded  love  of  pleasure.  But  nerer  was 
there  a  ootintrj  more  able  to  support  a  laborionSy  modest,  and  sober 
people.  A  moment's  attention  to  the  fertility  of  its  plains,  and  the 
abundance  of  its  fruits,  may  conyinee  us  of  this ;  but  you  despise 
common  blessingB ;  you  allow  youiselyes  to  be  deluded  by  the  proas* 
ises  of  men  who  wish  your  ruin.  Need  I  speak  of  the  &tal  efiects 
which  our  wars  daily  produce  among  us?  Of  the  perpetual  yi<Ja- 
tiotts  of  justice,  the  contempt  of  the  laws,  and  insubordination  carried 
to  such  a  height,  that  scarcely  a  single  citisen  can  be  found,  who  re- 
spects his  magistrates !  Need  I  speak  of  the  ccRTuption  of  manners 
that  eyen  warriors  bring  back  with  them ;  of  the  jealousy  and  enyy, 
inseparable  companioas  of  the  fayon  with  which  our  neighbors  pay 
for  the  blood  of  our  children ;  and  of  the  disordens  .resulting  from 
tiiese  bad  passions  which  expose  the  independence  of  our  common 
country  to  the  utmost  danger?  Oh !  if  you  still  haye  any  care  of 
your  ancient  |^ory ;  if  yoa  yet  remember  your  forefathers,  and  the  dan- 
gers they  haye  brayed  in  the  defence  of  their  liberty ;  if  the  wdfaiv 
of  your  country  is  dear  to  you,  reject  the  &tai  giAs  of  aspiring 
princes,  reject  them  before  it  is  too  late ;  suffer  yourselyes  neither 
to  be  deceiyed  by  the  promises  of  some,  nor  intimidated  by  the  me- 
naces of  others.  I  know  that  I  shall  draw  on  myself  the  indignation 
of  formidable  enemies,  but  I  will  hot  on  this  account  be  silent.  I 
condemn  your  agreement  with  the  pope,  whom  you  haye  furnished 
with  troops,  because  it  is  my  duty  to  condemn  iL  You  rob  yoor* 
selyes  of  your  natural  security,  by  losing  your  best  troops,  and  ex- 
pose yourselyes  to  the  power  of  your  enemies;  and  after  haying 
seryed  to  gratify  their  ambition  and  their  ayarice,  you  run  the  risk 
of  beooming  also  their  yictims.''^ 

Efforts  for  political  and  religious  JReform. 

Amidst  the  party  spirit,  jealousies  and  disorders  consequent  upoo 
—  ■  ■  ■  - —  N  I 

^  This  address  of  Zuingli  is  bj  some  of  his  biographers  attributed  to  a  later 
period  of  his  Ufe,  and  periiaps  with  justice ;  and  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted,  tliat 
there  was  at  tiiis  time  aasddrsisof  alikechaimcier,  if  not  the  identieal  one  hvs 
,4^oted. 
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fbfcigii  ^(MptdUoDB  wtui  iBtemd  dMnoBBy  wUeh  dhrMtenM  tw  #^0^ 
tkrow  of  the  Hehredc  eonMtney,  ZniDg^y  feelbg  the  eril,  irkk  m 
apint  of  true  petriotum  eompoeed  two  aUegorieel  poems,  hoping  in 
this  way  to  exert  an  inflvenee  whidi  he  oonld  not  do  bjr  SKve  direc* 
admonition*  The  first  of  these,  *^  The  Ld^yriath,''  was  m  all  proba- 
bi%  eomposed  in  the  first  half  of  1510,  and  the  kst,  <«The  Ozcb 
and  some  wild  Animals,"  not  imtil  some  tone  after.^  They  were 
written  in  the  German  langoage  of  the  age;  in  measure  and  rfayAm 
there  is  no  great  indicatioa  of  caro  or  labor,  although  as  madi  as  the 
taste  of  the  time  demanded.  The  language  however  not  only  indi* 
cates  the  classiGal  colture  of  the  aothor,  bat  a  natural  eonseqnenee  ef 
the  right  study  of  the  ancient  langoage^B,  a  love  for  and  tUoioui^ 
power  over  his  mother  tongue.  In  expression,  says  Sohukr,  ^  The 
Labyrinth  is  sententious  and  compressed,  often  picturesque ;  in  in* 
vention  full  of  wit ;  throughout  spirited ;  the  whole,  as  it  is  easy  to 
see,  is  a  hasty  sketch,  and  not  a  work  polished  by  time  and  leisnrei 
since  the  author  exerts  himself  more  to  express  his  thoughts  than  to 
gain  poetic  laurels."*  Both  of  these  pieces  are  composed  in  a  spirit 
of  freedom  and  itidependence  that  sufficiently  mark  the  early  stages 
of  a  sprit  of  refoim,  and  might  have  revealed  to  a  critical  inves* 
tigator  what  the  final  results  of  such  free  inquiry  and  exprenioa 
would  be. 

Several  particulars  deserve  notice  before  we  proceed  with  the  life 
of  Zuingli  in  the  new  sphere  of  action  to  which  he  was  called  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  year  (1516).  And  first,  we  notice  the  time  of 
these  efforts  for  reform  as  early  as  1516,  and  ere  the  name  of  Luther 
had  become  known  in  Switzerland ;  and  then,  the  manner  of  his  be* 
^nning,  with  moderation  yet  plainness ;  without  personality  yet  with 
faithfulness.  He  desires  and  labors  for  the  adoption  of  right  prind* 
pies  of  action.  It  is  the  inculcation  of  truth  and  the  right  action  that 
is  consequent  upon  it,  for  which  he  labors.  ^  We  believe,"  he  says, 
^  the  truth  is  for  the  spirit  of  men  what  the  sun  is  for  the  worid.'' 
^  Faith  is  the  offspring  of  the  truth,  for  one  has  confidence  only  in 
that  which  he  believes  to  be  true."  Pallavidni  says  with  at  least 
some  semblance  of  truth,  that  the  reformation  of  Luther  took  its 
rise  from  indulgences,  but  that  of  Zuingli  began  earlier,  and  from 
more  important  causes ;  for  Zuingli's  starting  point  was :  ^  The  supe- 
riority of  the  authority  of  the  Bible  to  all  human  authority."    Scrip- 

1  ZaingU,  Werke,  11  Bds.  S  AbthdL  S.  t44,  S57. 

s  For  a  full  analysis  of  these  polillcsl  poems,  aee  Schnkr,  S.  1O0—137. 
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knw  mast  be  interpnled  by  Scripture,  free  preMfaing  of  Ibe  Gospel 
must  be  pemiilted,  tad  bj  it  under  tbe  direction  of  the  Pope  and  the 
Hienurchj  the  charch  must  be  reformed.  The  F<^  then  brought 
under  the  power  of  die  Goepely  would  become  instead  of  a  Lord  of 
the  church,  the  first  minister  or  servant  of  the  GrospeL  This  was  the 
ieeling  with  which  he  first  went  forth  to  the  work  of  refonnataon,  and 
it  need  not  surprise  us  that  he  met  with  so  littleiopposition,  compared 
with  Luther. 

The  question  of  prioritj  in  laboring  for  the  Beformation,  between 
Luther  and  Zuingli,  is  one  of  little  importance.  That  thej  labored 
for  a  time  independentlj,  is  certain.  It  is  equallj  true  that  Zuing^ 
had,  before  1517,  far  more  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  true  prin^ 
ciples  upon  which  the  church  must  be  reformed,  and  did  more  for  the 
dissemination  of  this  knowledge.  lie  himself  says,  "I  began  to 
preach  in  1516,  a  time  when  the  very  name  of  Luther  was  unknown 
in  Switzerland,  and  even  when  we  continued  to  use  the  Roman  mis- 
sals. The  gospel  which  is  contained  in  the  missal  I  proposed  to  ex- 
plain to  the  people — to  explain  not  by  the  conmients  of  men,  but 
by  comparing  scripture  with  scripture.  The  truth  of  this,  the  illus- 
trious Geroldseck,  minister  of  the  Hermitage  (at  Einsiedeln,)  will 
readily  attest"^  CfH;>ito,  too,  says  that  Zuingli  and  himself  had  con- 
sulted together  in  reference  to  opposing  the  power  of  the  pope,  before 
Luther  had  made  his  appearance.^  BuUinger  declares  that  Zuingli 
preceded  Luther  as  reformer,  at  least  a  year  and  a  half.  The  testi- 
mony of  Buchat,  too,  is  explicit  in  reference  to  the  time  before 
whidi  he  had  begun  to  preach  the  reformed  doctrine.' 


Ext  acqtiatniance  with  Ercufmu  and  Mycaniiu, 

Among  the  acquaintances  which  Zuingli  made  while  at  Glaris, 
none  influenced  him  more  than  that  with  Erasmus.  His  writings 
had  long  been  among  the  best  incentives  and  aids  to  classical  study, 

1  life  of  ZniAgli,  published  by  PresbTterian  Board  of  PabUcation,  p.  37. 

*  Zuingli  0pp.,  Vol.  YIL,  note  to  page  67-^,  "  Anteqnam  iMAtnu  in  Inoem 
amonenU,  Zi^tigliut  et  ego  inter  nos  commnnicavimiu  de  Fontifice  objiciendo. 
Etiam  dam  ille  vitam  degeret  in  Kremitorio.  Nam  atriqne  ex  Erasmi  oonnie- 
tadine  et  lectione  bonoram  aathoram  qaalecnmqne  indicium  tarn  snbolesoebat'* 

*  D^a  d&  Fan  1516,  ce  grand  bomme  arait  prSchtf  ayec  beanconp  de  pueltf 
la  doctrine  de  rerangile,  enseignement  k  ses  aaditeors  i  cbercher  le  pardon  de 
lean  precher,  et  la  vie  etemelle,  non  point  anprft  de  la  Sainte  ^Vlerge,  nuus  dani 
le  Bi6itB  et  TimeroeMioa  de  Jems  Christ    F.41. 
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to  which  ZuingK  hibd  aoeeM.  As  early  as  1514,  when  Erasnnie ' 
at  Basle,  a  oorrespondenoe  had  been  commenced  between  them,^  in 
wluch  Erasmus,  the  prince  of  the  literary  men  of  the  day,  shows 
that  he  fully  appreciated  the  young  student  and  priest  of  Gkois.  He 
says :  "  I  greatly  rejoice  that  my  lucubrations  are  looked  upon  with 
favor  by  you,  who  are  so  highly  esteemed ;  and  on  this  account  they 
will  be  less  displeasing  to  me.  I  congratulate  the  Swiss  people  that 
you  and  those  of  kindred  spirit  are  exerting  yourselves  to  cultivate 
and  ennoble  it  both  by  your  studies  and  conduct,  which  are  worthy 
of  all  jdmiration,**  etc 

In  April  of  the  following  year,  Zuingli  wrote  to  Erasmus,  expres- 
sing his  warm  regard  for  him,  and  his  delight  at  having  seen  him  at 
Basle,  whither  he  had  gone  for  thai  purpose;  ^glorying,"  he  says, 
^  in  nothing  more  than  in  having  seen  Erasmus,  a  man  most  worthy 
of  honor  both  for  his  literary  attainments  and  his  knowledge  of  Scrip- 
ture, who  is  so  much  in  favor  both  with  gods  and  men,  that  whatever 
praise  is  bestowed  upon  literature,  it  is  thought  should  be  bestowed 
upon  him:  for  whom,  abo,  aH  ought  to  supplicate  the  Qod  who  is 
over  all,  that  he  may  keep  him  safely,  so  that  sacred  learning,  re- 
claimed by  him  £rom  barbarism  and  sophistry,  may  grow  up  to  mature 
age,  and  not,  deprived  of  its  natural  parent,  be  reared  with  too  much 
rigor  and  severity.** 

By  this  interview  with  Erasmus,  Zuingli  received  a  new  impulse 
in  the  right  directi<m ;  and  happy  would  it  have  been  if  Erasmus 
had  not  subsequently  turned  aside  from  the  course  whidi  he  was  at 
this  time  pursuing,  and  fOTgotten  the  injunction  which  he  himself 
made,  ^  We  must  seek  Jesus  Christ  alone  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.'' 

It  was  during  this  visit  to  Basle,  that  Zuin§^  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  Oswald  Myconius,  then  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  and 
principal  of  St.  Peter's  sdiool  at  Basle.  Both  Zuingli  and  Erasmus 
bestowed  the  highest  praises  upon  hum ;  but  he,  in  his  humility,  was 
accustomed  to  reply,  '^I  have  hitherto  but  learned  to  creep  upon  the 
ground,  and  by  nature  there  has  been  something  lowly  about  me  from 
the  cradle.**  We  shall  afterwards  have  oceaskm  to  mention  him  in 
connection  with  Zuingli's  abode  at  i&irich. 

Another  of  the  friends  of  Erasmus  who  afterward  became  prom- 
inent, was  Wolfgang  Fabridus  Gapito,'  who  had  been  called  to  the 

^  This  oonespondence  was  commeiioed  throagh  the  inflaenoe  of  Glariaant, 
for  Enwaiu  says,  Hoc  sciipsi  a  eoena  Impiilfloro  Glariano,  cnl  nil  negare  po8* 
sum,  ethunsi  nndom  saltare  jabeat.    Znln.  Opp^  Vol.  YII.  p.  10. 

*  Capito— Basilaae  Theologiam  dididt,  torn  Medidnam,  aeinde  itemm  The* 
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cathednl  chiireh  in  Basle,  in  1 5 12,  and  had  obtained  a  degree  in  each 
of  the  three  faculties,  Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine.  Through  his 
influence  Oeoolampadins  also  had  been  called  to  Basle  as  a  preacher 
in  1515,  just  before  Zningli's  visit  there.  He,  too,  was  destined  to 
act  a  prominent  part  in  connection  with  Zuing^  in  reforming  Swit* 
serland. 


JEXntiedeln, — ZuinglCs  Removal  cend  finA  Labon  there. 

In  a  small  and  somewhat  sterile  valley  in  the  Canton  of  Schweitx, 
surrounded  with  willow  groves  and  overlooked  by  lofty  mountain 
peaks,  a  hermitage  had  been  established  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century.  The  circumstances  attending  its  establishment  and  support^ 
were  somewhat  peculiar.  A  boiedictine  monk,  named  Meinrad,  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  and  wealthy  family  of  HbhensoDem,  who  had 
founded  a  monastery  in  a  small  town^  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
Lake  of  2kirich  not  sufficiently  retired,  penetrated  the  Gloomy  Forest, 
as  it  was  called,  and  built  a  hermitage  and  chapel,  where  he  passed 
twenty-six  years  ''in  the  austerities  of  the  highest  devotion."  But 
some  robbers,  hoping  to  find  ornaments  in  his  chapel,  or  treasures  in 
his  cell,  stole  upon  him  amidst  his  devotions  and  murdered  him. 
Although  no  mortal  eye  beheld  the  murderous  act,  yet  according  to 
the  tradition,  two  crows  who  had  been  reared  and  kindly  cared  for 
by  the  monk,  would  not  see  their  companion  and  friend  thus  removed 
without  their  revenge.  They  pursued,  it  is  said,  the  murderers  as 
far  as  Zurich,  where  the  sinister  notes  of  the  birds  ezmted  suspidon 
against  them,  which  led  to  their  examination,  in  the  progress  of  wfaidi 
they  became  confused  and  confessed  the  crime.^  The  untimely  end 
of  Meinrad  had  less  influence  in  deterring  others  from  establishiDg 
themselves  in  this  place  than  the  supposed  divine  interference  for  the 
punishment  of  the  offenders  had  in  consecrating  the  spot  About 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  a  wealthy  canon  of  Strasburg  formed 
the  design  of  spending  his  days  in  the  Gloomy  Forest,  and  replaced 
the  hermitage  by  a  monastery.  He  enclosed  the  ancient  chapel  of 
Meinrad  in  the  new  church,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  viigin  and  the 

ologiam,  tandem  jura,  atqne  in  omnibus  tribns  iacaltatibns  Doctoris  gradnm 
est  consecutos.  Friborgi  in  BrisgoTia  docoit  scholasticam  Thec^ogiam  seaui- 
dnm  Sootnm.  Hinc  Episcopns  Spiiensis  enm  ]>a8torem  Tocavit  Brnrhealnm 
Heidelbeigs  in  notitiam  venit  Oecolampadii,  onde  amicitia  in  snpremiun  dmn 
dnrayit 
^  BappersohweiL  ^  Hen,  Life,  p.  SI. 
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martyrs  of  the  Thebaa  Legion.  The  bishop  of  Constance  and  seve- 
ral (^  the  neighboring  prelates  were  called  to  its  dedication.  When 
they  were  engaged  in  their  deyotions  during  the  night  previons  to  the 
day  of  consecration,  they  heard  sweet  sounds  from  the  chapel,  as  if 
angel  voices  there  were  blended  in  worship.  The  dignitaries  were 
unwilling  the  next  day  to  enter  upon  the  ceremony  of  consecration, 
lest  by  their  actions  they  should  make  that  to  seem  unclean  which 
God  had  pronounced  holy.  But  when  in  compliance  with  urgent 
solicitations  they  were  about  to  proceed  to  the  usual  solemnities,  a 
voice  was  three  times  heard  saying :  <^  Cease,  cease,  God  has  already 
made  it  holy."^  The  bishop  accordingly  pronounced  the  church  to 
be  consecrated  by  the  Lord  Christ  himself,  assisted  by  angels,  the 
apostles  and  saints,  whilst  the  holy  virgin,  gleaming  like  lightning, 
stationed  herself  at  the  altar.  This  event  is  attested  by  a  bull  of 
Pope  Leo  YIII.  in  the  year  964,  found  recorded  in  the  Annals  of 
Einsiedeln.  A  festival  was  subsequently  observed  in  commemora- 
tion of  this  miracle^  called  the  ^  Consecration  of  the  Angels,"  at  which 
time,  pontifical  bulls  grant  to  all  pilgrims  hither  a  fuU  absolution  for 
ail  sin,  even  those  which  are  genendly  reserved  for  the  absolution  of 
the  apostolic  See.^ 

The  new  monastery  was  soon  enriched  by  the  donations  of  the  no- 
bility of  Switzerland  and  Germany.  Popes  and  emperors  vied  with 
each  other  in  endowing  it  with  spiritual  and  temporal  privileges. 
Pope  Lmocent  lY.  bestowed  a  bishop's  mitre,  and  the  emperor  Ro- 
dolph  of  Hapsburg,  the  title  and  rights  of  prince  of  the  empire  upon 
the  abbot.  The  most  ancient  and  noble  families  eagerly  sought  a 
place  in  this  retreat  for  their  sons,  as  a  sure  means  of  preferment  in 
the  church.  When  the  voluntary  contributions  began  to  diminish  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  a  new  source  of  gain  was  discovered.  An 
image  of  the  Virgin  miraculously  bestowed  upon  the  convent,  heaped 
numberless  favors  upon  pilgrims,  who  in  turn  poured  treasures  into 
the  coffers  of  the  cloister.  We  are  assured  by  the  faithful  that  since 
the  advent  of  this  image,  miracles  have  never  ceased.     Crowds  of  all 

1  Cessa,  cessa,  frater,  divinitus  capclla  consecrata  est  Hartm.  Ann.  Einsied. 
p.  51,  quoted  by  Hess,  Life,  p.  52. 

^  As  -we  should  naturally  suppose,  pilgrims  flocked  to  Einsiedeln  from  every 
quarter,  and  Hess  says :  **  This  special  grace  still,  eycn  in  our  times,  attracts 
thither  a  number  of  pilgiimB  from  the  Catholic  Cantons,"  etc.  The  legends  even 
say  that  our  Saviour,  in  order  to  commemorate  (his  event,  ''impressed  with  the 
fingers  of  his  right  hand  a  stone  at  the  entrance  of  the  chai)el.  These  miraculoud 
marks  were  objects  of  adoration  to  pilgrims  during  three  centuries,  and  subsisted 
till  1802,  when  a  part  of  the  chapel  was  destroyed."    Hess,  Life,  p.  53. 
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xvdkfl  Mid  ages  down  to  die  preNnt  contury  htTe  vitlted  dnt  Moed 
•eat,  to  preaent  their  offerings  and  ^leeeive  a  foil  reniaaioa  of  all 
their  sins.''  Dr.  Coze,  who  Tiaitod  Einaedehi  near  the  doae  of  the 
lait  centnrjy  aajs  ^  that  he  hioiaelf  saw  aeyeral  hundreds  in  groapa 
of  different  nnmben  approach  the  plaoe,''  and  in  one  caae,  even  ^a 
whole  pariah,  attended  by  their  apiritual  paaior,  waa  there."  As  ii^ 
credible  aa  it  may  appear  to  na,  he  aaya:  ^It  is  coasted  that  upon 
the  most  moderate  calculation,  their  number  amoiixrts  yearly  to  a 
hundred  thovsand*"^ 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  place  to  which  Zuingli  was  called  soon  after 
his  return  from  the  second  expedition  into  Italy.  It  undoobtedly  cost 
him  a  struggle  to  break  away  from  the  people  of  Grlaris,  between 
whom,  especially  the  more  intelligent  and  better  part  of  them,  and 
himself,  a  mutual  sympathy  and  regard  had  ever  existed.  But  the 
{HTOspect  of  more  extended  usefulness  among  the  mnltitades  who 
llodLed  to  Einsiedeln  from  every  quarter,  more  leisure,  and  greater 
advantages  for  study  in  connection  with  the  libxary  and  schokn  of 
the  monastery,  did  not  permit  him  to  hesitate  long  in  regard  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  place.  The  people  of  Glaris,  however,  could  not 
give  him  up  even  after  he  had  left,  but  kept  his  place  vaeant  more 
than  two  years,  hoping  for  his  return. 

He  thus  writes  to  Stapfer:  <<  Peaoefully  and  in  friendship  I  passed 
my  days  with  the  men  of  Glaris.  Never  was  I  involved  in  eontrcn 
versy  with  diem ;  in  so  much  fav^nr  was  I  when  I  was  removed  from 
them,  that  they,  for  two  years  after  I  left,  gave  me  the  income  of  the 
benefices,  hoping  that  I  should  again  return  to  them ;  and  in  this  they 
would  not  have  been  disappointed  if  I  had  not  been  called  to  Zurich; 
even  then,  they  made  me  a  present  in  proof  of  their  love."  In  his 
turn,  in  1523,  as  an  indication  of  his  regard  and  gratitude,  Zttiogh 
dedicated  to  the  people  of  Glaris  one  of  his  principal  works :  ^  Ex- 
planation and  Defence  of  Articles  of  Belief;"  and  in  his  inscription 
to  the  magistrates,  ooundi  and  whole  people  of  Glaris,  he  says  for 
substance :  *^  To  you,  once  my  fiock,  but  now  my  honored  friends  and 
dear  brethren  in  Christ,  I  have  dedicated  this  my  woik,  in  order  to 
show  my  gratitude  for  your  faithfulness  and  honorable  conduct  to  me. 
Let  not  the  doctrine  of  Christ  terrify  you  as  if  it  were  some  new 
thing,  for  it  will  surely  shine  forth  in  our  age  as  dearly  and  eonspaen- 
onsly  as  in  the  time  of  the  apostles.  Let  the  word  of  God  be  deariy 
preached,  so  that  God  may  rule  among  you.  See  to  it  that  you  are 
not  the  last  to  welcome  the  returning  word  of  Grod.    Believe  and  obey 

1  Calvin  and  ths  BwIbs  Befbnnation,  p.  14* 
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jmxp  teachers  aad  itrive  fcr  duiHiaB  fmedom,  wUeh  ii  eifttoiaUgr 
befitting  an  iadependent  eooumuiit  j.^ 

Zainf^  wbea  ke  took  «p  hia  abode  at  Euisiedeln,  was  cloaelj  a»* 
floeiated  with  Theobald  von  Oecoldseck,  ihe  adaunietvator  of  the  al>- 
bey,  and  by  Tirtee  of  hia  offioe  a  pzinee  of  the  empwe^  aad  Couad  of 
Bedaenbeig,  ihe  abbot  of  Oar  Lady  of  the  Er^mitea.  The  hutef 
was  a  man,  deaeeaded  firom  an  aoeieisit  family,  of  geaoiae  imifpand- 
enee,  fnmkneflB  and  hooeaty,  and  endowed  with  too  elear  a  reason  to 
be  sttfcject  to  superadUone  or  blind  £Mth.  He  on  one  oocasion  replied 
to  the  visitDn  of  the  oonreat,  who  repsaaehed  him  with  omitting  the 
reading  of  the  mass  and  other  irregakritiea  in  xespeot  to  the  presenb* 
ed  oeremonials:  ^  I  am  master  af  my  own  i«ligiouB  house,  and  not 
yen ;  leave  me  to  msnage  my  own  affiurs."  Of  the  mass  he  also 
said:  **  If  Jeaos  Ghrist  is  really  present  in  the  host,  I  am  uaworthii 
to  look npoo  him,  much  less  to  offer  him  in  sacrifiee  to  the  Father} 
aad  if  he-is  not  there  present,  wo  nnto  me  if  I  present  bread  to  the 
people  as  the  object  of  worship  instead  <^  God — now  let  me  alco^ 
aad  I  YnH  so  msni^  my  eknster  that  I  can  answer  for  it ;  go  yom 
waiys."  Canmid  was  akK)  a  friend  ef  learning,  although  not  himsdf 
ld|^y  educated.  8tillhe  wm  ^persuaded  that mona8tficie^ had  been 
fenaded  to  serre  as  asylums  lor  sMn  devoted  to  study,  a«d  schools  te 
ferm  a  priesthood,"  and  was  desiioas  of  restoriiig  his  abbey  to  ita 
proper  deslinatien.'  With  haw  mneh  pleasure  must  Zum^  hava 
wmaciated  wslh  a  man  of  so  kindred  a  spicit  and  devotsd  to  such  oIh 
jaots-of  lila.  TheobaLd  was  a  man  of  equal  independenee  of  thought 
wakh  Gbnrad,  bat  of  a  milder  s|Hrit  aad  mose  cultivated  mind.  He 
had  labored  aeafoasly  and  perseveriogly  to  secure  the  favor  and  free* 
damef  hisokister.  His  great  object,  too,  was  to  attraet  men  of  leai»* 
ing  aiaoad  him,  and  eonsequenily  was  iqpecially  desirous  of  the  epop» 
erafebn  and  inflncDoe  of  ZuingU* 

All  praMminuMs  beiag  settled  in  mfiBrenoe  to  duties  and  oompe»« 
satkm,  Zuinf^  repaired  to  Einsiedeb  m  the  fall  of  1516*  In  addi^ 
tisn  ta  the  individaals  previously  mentioned,  he  Ibund  there  Francis 
Zingk,  a  native  of  Einsiedeln  and  chapkiin  of  the  apostolic  see* 
Zoingli  himself  designates  him  as  a  man  distinguished  for  h»  leain^ 
ing,  wisdom  and  piety,  aad  a  worthy  and  sincere  friend.  Their  oom^ 
nwn  kma  ct^  aad  sidll  in  amsie  was  an  additional  bond  of  onknv 
^  Whenever,**  says  Zning^  ^  Zingk  was  not  with  us  (himself  and 
k)f  wt  ftk  that  something  was  wanting  to  us,  so  dear  and 


1  Schnler,  S.  228. 
Xou  Vm.  No.  81.  51 
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Awe  was  the  anion  between  na  tbree,  eontmry  to  tke  proveib  ihat^ 
aaong  three  friends  Uiere  is  alwftjs  one  too  tnany.^  Zhigk,  however^ 
was  not  so  well  fitted  to  e^ert  a  general  influence  $  his  forte  was  rather 
88  a  student  and  teadier  in  private,  fie  was  not,  as  it  was  proved^ 
wanting  ib  oonrage  and  stiirdiness  of  principle ;  for  he  tamed  away 
in  contempt  at  all  the  pft>nii8es  and  aUorements  hdd  oat  by  the  papal 
legate  to  gain  him  over  to  his  caase.  Truth  and  friendship  were  noCr 
to  be  pot  into  the  scide  with  emolument  and  office.  He  died  in  1529, 
a  true  friend  of  freedom  of  thought  and  belief.^  Another  of  bis  early 
assodates  here  Was  John  Oechslein,  also  a  native  of  Einsiedehi,  wha 
likewise  endured  perseootion  for  the  truth  as  a  good  soldier. 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  trace  the  guidance  of  the  Divine  hand  in 
brining  together  such  men  as  those  assemUed  in  the  library  of  the 
time^honored  chapel,  which  had  in  the  eye  of  the  papist  been  signal^ 
iced  by  miraculous  exhibitions  of  Divine  power  1  How  pleasant  to 
know  that  the  first  object  of  these  men  is  not  to  study  the  scholastic 
iobdeties  of  the  middle  ages,  or  the  decrees  of  councils,  or  to  kx^ 
fcr  guidance  from  pi^  bulls,  and  the  records  of  sapcvvfitioa  and 
bigotry !  Already  had  a  light  dawned  in  these  dark  walls,  when  im* 
mediately  aflber  Zuingii's  arrival,  they  sat  down  together  to  investi- 
gate God's  Word.  Zuingli  soon  communicated  to  the  others  some- 
thing of  his  zeal  in  study.  With  the  light  of  his  learnings  says 
Sehuler,  the  Uwing  power  of  his  reason,  the  high  excellenoe  of  Us 
character,  he  not  only  gained  the  love  and  esteem  of  all  the  monks 
and  priests  of  the  cloister,  but  also  •«-  which  was  his  fin^t  object — won 
fliem,  with  the  exception  of  one  Judas,  to  the  reoepfkm  of  evangeli- 
eal  troth.  This  was  a  community  of  true  rel^ons  persons  I  They 
read  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Church  Fathers.  Zuingfi  imparted 
to  the  others  of  the  pearls  whidi  he  had  collected  fmat  the  wise  men 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Borne.  With  this  they  connected  the  reikk 
ing  of  the  writings  of  thos^  who  were  laboring  ibr  the  revival  of 
litemlure,  and  the  opponents  of  schohutio  barbarism  and  raoakish 
fWlies.'  Zuingli  inculcated  upon  Greroldseek  the  readhig  of  Jerome 
said  some  others  of  Uie  Fathm,  as  an  aid  in  understanding  the  Bifale« 
*<Bnt,"  he  says,  **'  the  time  will  soon  come,  if  Ood  Will,  when  neither 
the  writings  of  Jerome,  nor  any  other^  Will  avail  much,  but  the  Holf 
Scriptures  akme."  With  eagerness  they  devoured  the  woika  of 
Beuchlin,  Erasmus,  and  others. 

One  favorite  object  of  Zuingli  and  bis  assodales  was,  to  j 

I  '  -'    — ■  -  -  — *  • 

1  Sclmleri  8. 837-Si  >  Ibid,  23S. 
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the  Utraiy  of  EiBsieMn,  and  tliM  enkige  the  drde  of  Aenr  itii^M. 
Zuingli'e  oorreipondeiitB  were  now  beoomiiig  somewhai  iiiimeroiift» 
and  through  these,  as  Glarianus  and  Gapito,  aft  Basle,  he  obtained 
eofitlj  editions  of  Jerome  and  Erasmns,  and  also  man^r  other  dassi* 
cal  and  patristical  works.  We  frequentiy  see  mention  made  in  le^ 
ters,  of  books  ordered  or  purehased,  and  sent  to  him.^  But  the  friends 
did  not  merelj  read  and  studj,  and  aecnmulate  literwry  treasmres,  for 
private  gratification.  Thej  examined  and  discussed  the  views  of 
sach  men  as  Etrasmus  and  Beuchlin,  traced  them  to  their  ultimate 
results,  and  thus  gradually  acquired  dear  views  and  strength  of  pur- 
pose for  the  work  before  them.  ^Each,"  says  Hess,  ^viewed  the 
object  in  a  different  light;  what  escaped  one,  was  perceived  by  an- 
other ;  and  thus  they  were  mutually  enlightened  and  assisted.  All 
were  animated  by  that  ardor  which  is  only  found  at  those  periods 
when  men  awake  from  the  slumber  of  barbarism  and  ignorance* 
When  minds  capable  of  beholding  truth  in  all  its  splendor,  hava 
caught  some  faint  beams  of  it,  they  can  no  longer  endure  the  ni^ 
of  superstition  and  prqiudice ;  they  bum  to  emerge  ccHnpleteiy — and 
the  resistance  they  experience,  the  obstacles  they  eneounler,  by  iiri' 
tating,  do  but  augment  their  force  and  inflame  theur  courage."^ 

But,  Zuingli's  mission  was  not  acoranplished,  when  he  had  merely 
excited  a  spirit  of  study,  and  the  investigation  of  troth  among  the 
three  or  four  with  whom  he  was  more  immediately  oooneeted.  He 
used  bis  infinenee  with  the  administiator,  to  bring  about  several  re- 
fonas.  It  was  not  difficult  to  convince  him  of  the  impossibility  of 
procuring  the  paedon  of  sin,  by  the  payment  of  a  stipulated  sum  of 
monq^,  or  indeed  by  any  external  practices,  and  accordingly  of  the 
pntfanenesa,  or  at  least  the  mere  mockery  of  the  inscription  over  the 
ecitranoe  of  the  abbey:  ^Here,  plenary  remiaBion  of  dU  sins  is  ob* 
taiaed."  The  worship  of  the  idics  of  saints  and  martyrs,  too^  was 
soon  seen  to  be  contrary  to  the  Bjpkit  of  Christian]^. 

The  admimstnatioa  oi  a  amvent  of  nuns  was  also  chaqged  under 
his  direction,  and  by  means  of  his  infloenoe.  *^  He  estaUSshed  neiw 
rules,  aboliahed  several  observances,  and  obliged  the  nuns  to  read 
the  New  Testament  in  German,  instead  of  redting  ^the  Hours.'* 
He  required  of  them  an  irr^roaehable  life,  but  permitted  such  as 
did  not  &d  in  themselves  a  decided  vocation  to  a  retigious  life^  to 
^  enter  again  into  the  world  and  eontraeta  legal  vrnfm,"* 

[To  be  continued.] 
1  Best,  lift,  p.  59.  *  Ibid.  p.  61. 
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ARTICLE   VII. 

tJNlTf  AMID  DITEHSirrES  OF  BELIEF,  BTEN  OK  IMPTrrED 

AND  INVOLUNTABY  SIN; 

viTS  coaaanrxs  <Mr  a  nbooirv  AsriOLe  iir  trs  PBTmSETOff  varnew 

ui^Avmo  to  A  ooirmraiOM  bbrkov. 

By  Edwards  A.  Park,  Ablx)t  Professor  in  Andorer  Theol.  Seminaiy. 

It  is  a  grateful  anticipation  of  all  believers,  that  the  leopard  wiD 
One  day  lie  down  with  the  kid.  It  is  also  a  consoling  idea,  that  even 
now  many  wranglers  in  the  church  are  disputing  less  on  theology 
than  on  lexicography.  The  inward  union  of  good  men  wiH  soon  be, 
and  indeed  already  is  more  extensive  than  we  imagine.  In  oar 
bellicoBe  propensities,  we  magnify  the  rumors  of  war.  "Among 
those  who  admit  the  atoning  death  of  Christ  as  the  organific  principle 
6f  their  feith,  there  are  differences,  some  of  them  more  important, 
but  many  far  less  important,  than  they  seem  to  be."*  There  are 
differences.  It  were  idle  to  attempt  an  entire  ftision  of  our  evangeB- 
cal  creeds  into  one.  These  differences  are  important  AH  truth  is 
Important  The  more  exact  our  ideas  of  the  Grospel,  so  much  the 
more  worthy  wUl  be  our  imaginative  illustrations  of  it  Just  in  pro- 
portion as  the  theology  of  the  head  is  the  more  complete,  may  the 
theology  of  the  heart  be  the  more  copious  and  hnpressive,  and  the 
whole  religious  Hfe  may  be  the  more  in  trnison  with  heaven.  Every 
new  truth  may  call  out  some  new  grace,  and  if  we  have  no  idea  of 
law,  we  can  have  no  motive  of  obetiienee.*  But  let  us  not  plunge  into 
extremes.  Let  us  not  infer  that  pious  men,  believing  *the  doctrines 
wfdch  conoentfe  in  aed  around  a  vicarious  atonement,*^  must  either 
become  latitudinarian  and  care  nothing  for  their  differenced,  or  ebe 
denounce  each  other  as  Pelagian,  and  magnify  their  minor  disagree- 

1  ConrentiMi  Stefnon,  Bib.  Sm.  Vol.  YIL  p.  569. 

'  Set  GoBTentioa  Sermon,  pp.  542—546.  NotwUhstaadiDg  all  liiat  is  hen 
said  on  the  necessity  of  religious  knowledge  for  the  culture  of  religions  feelings 
our  critic  devotes  several  pages  of  his  last  Keview  (Biblical  Kepertorf  and  Prinoe- 
Km  Beview,  Tol.  XSHT.  p^.  898^-^948)  to  protw,  liiot  Ms  Mrmon  Is  fbmided  oa 
a  <heoi7  which  raili  imthoi^iiadplo  dial TCigiatt  tea  ««1iiiia«i^^  jM-mA 
the  Reviewer  in  haste  ?  He  contradicts  himself  by  elsewhere  oondemning  the  ser- 
mon for  its  theory  that  all  moral  character  consists  in  a  dioico  to  ob«y  or  disobcj 
a  known  law !  ^ 

*  Convention  Sermon,  p.  544. 
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BMiita.  At  the  preseiitday,  wlien  ChristianB  long  for  a  more  obvioos 
tmitj  in  the  faith,  it  is  cheering  to  reflect  on  the  particoUirs  and  on 
the  methodfl  in  which  they  do  harmonize,  notwitLstanding  their  fre- 
quent diflcordB. 

And,  first,  it  is  a  delightfal  idea  that  the  great  majority  of  good 
Christians  ha^e  receiyed  their  faith  immediately  from  the  Bible,  and 
have  therefore  agreed  in  adopting  its  essential  troths.  The  men  who 
trouble  Israel  are  not  the  fair-minded  theologians,  but  the  polemic 
divines.  It  is  these  who  go  around  beating  the  drum,  brandishing 
the  sword,  crying  '<  To  arms,"  and  already  have  their  quarrels  filled 
the  world  with  spiritual  orphans ;  but  the  women  and  chOdren  who 
pray  in  the  vales  and  in  the  mountain  fastnesses,  have  not  understood 
the  meaning  of  the  war-cry ;  they  have  been  called  Lutherans,  or 
Calvinists,  or  Zuinglians,  or  Baptists,  or  Methodists,  or  Presbyterians, 
and  have  scarcely  known  wherefore,  but  one  thing  they  have  known, 
and  this  has  been  their  chief  joy — that  ^  Blessed  is  the  Lamb  of  God 
who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  "  The  great  mass  of  believers 
have  never  embraced  the  metaphysical  refinements  of  creeds,  useful 
as  these  refinements  are ;  but  have  singled  out  and  fastened  upon 
and  held  firm  those  cardinal  truths  which  the  Bible  has  lifted  up  and 
turned  over  in  so  many  different  lights  as  to  make  them  the  more 
conspicuous  l^  their  very  alternations  of  figure  and  hue."^  We  in- 
sist on  the  usefulness  of  these  metaphysical  refinements,  and  being 
so  understood  we  shall  not  be  accused  of  undervaluing  any  truth 
when  we  say  with  our  worthy  Beviewer,  that  ^'  the  mass  of  true 
Christians,  in  all  denominations,  get  their  religion  directly  firom  the 
Bible,  and  are  but  litde  affected  by  the  peculiarities  of  their  creeds."^ 

As  yet,  then,  being  in  some  measure  harmonious  with  our  critic, 
let  us  proceed  to  a  second  remark :  pious  men  oflen  adopt  systema 
which  agree  with  each  other  in  their  essential  principles,  but  are  ir- 
jceconcUable  in  subordinate  particulars.  Anguatinism  is  easentiallj 
right,  notwithstanding  ita  theory  of  baptismal  regeneration;  and 
Pelagianism  is  essentially  wrong,  notwithstanding  its  acknowledgment 
of  Christ's  divinity.  The  doctrinal  system  of  Pictet,  is  different 
from  that  of  Bellamy,  but  the  difference  is  superficial,  not  fundamen- 
tal The  great  truUis  involved  in  the  atonement  of  our  blessed  Lord, 
overpower  various  errors  in  philosophy,  which  may  be  fabricated 
around  it;  and  every  system  which  includes  and  is  formed  mainly 

1  Ck>n-v<eiitioii  Sermon,  p.  560. 

«  Bib.  Bepertory,  YoL  XVn.  p.  85.  This  artide  la  generally  imputed  to  our 
Beviewer. 
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iqpQQ  tliMe  tmttH,  iM  tbd  ri^l  ioMwe^  wen  utawij^  i* 
kft'Ta  eooia  ttiiMi^ly  pDQtnbemiees.  ThuM  dttckrinea  we  th»  i 
jitM  fi>r  afflUh  wbiab  tmvw.  They  are  wdcemed^by 
Id  a  laie  Conyention  sermoD,  it  was  therefim  said,  that  thoe  is  m 
^  identily  in  tk»  easeaee  of  many  truths  whkh  an  ntt  in  scieatificcr 
aesthetic  moulds,  unlika  each  otfuer."^  Thia  emgbi  not  te  have  keea 
qaderstood  as  meamng^  thair  the  bmuJJb,  ue^the  MMNtftjio  lAeetiM^  ace 
the  same,  but  iSiat  the  sobstSDoe  ef  the  rdigfom  imik  east  inte  tiiefl^ 
is  the  same.  The  truth  that  Christ  was  a  vlearioiia  sacrifioe  in  sa£* 
feriog  the  most  expressive  pain  for  siimevs,  is  net  pkUMtpkic^ 
itextieal  with  the  notion  that  be  suffered  the  ezaot  pansbnaniof 
sinners;  yet,  the  general  system  of  Dr.  Edwards,  wlneh  indndes 
the  vicarious  sacrifice  in  one  ci  its  piiilosophioal  feme,  is  easm<ia% 
like  the  general  system  of  Abraham  Bootl^  which  includes  the  sane 
doctrine  in  another  of  its  philosophical  fonns*  It}  was  not  said  in  tihe 
above  named  sermon,  that  edl  totems  were  atike,  bat  that  mtmjf  an^ 
Our  earnest  Reviewer  perseveres  in  oonfoundiag  ^  many  "  with  ^  alL" 
He  says  of  the  author:  <^  Whwi  he  stood  up — to  foretell  the  hktk^ 
ing  of  00  creeds  into  one  colorless  ray;"  bat  the  antlMr  said  fisr 
himself:  *^Many  various  forms  of  faith  will  yet  be  Uended  inta  a 
consistent  knowledge,  like  the  colors  in  a  single  ray."  * 

Thirdly,  we  are  also  [leased  to  observe,  that  good  men  often  osttr 
tend  about  modes  of  presenting  truth,  when  they  agree  in  the  truth 
presented.  The  same  doctrines  presented  in  certain  fonns  oonstitute 
the  theology  of  the  intellect,  and  presented-  in  other  fmrms  eonstinte 
the  theology  of  the  heart'    This  latter  theology  often  "  indalges  in 

I  Conventioik  Sennoo,  p.  559w 

3  Compare  Bib.  Rep.,  XXIII.  p.  341,  with  Bib.  Sac.  YII.  p.  561. 

*  A  fbnn  of  a  truth  involves  that  truth  in  that  form.  Modes  of  theological  ex- 
hibition are  theological  doctrines  exhibited  in  certain  modes.  A  style  of  theolo- 
gy is.thecdogy  in  a  partkalar  style.  It  ia  immaterial  whether  we  say  that  IIm 
theology  of  the  intellect  is  a  kind  of  flfecoiogioal  rqMresflatatlMft»  or  tfaaaitis  the- 
ology represented  in  a  certain  method.  "  The  theology  of  the  tateUed  sud  feel- 
ings" is  one  system  of  truths  exhibited  in  two  modes.  This  is  the  single  tfaeaiy 
of  the  sermon  under  review.  The  attempt  of  the  Reviewer,  in  Bib.  Repert  Vol- 
XXm.  pp.  388—699,  to  prove  that  there  is  another  and  a  **  German"  theory,  can 
s«iveiioodievpHposstfasBtolhihthaseniWBwith1he(tomaBypanona)  "-kard 
hoiim" of SchleiefnA«h#r.  Itis an nnworthy ii|te]Bpt.  Had.he>givea«'Airadd- 
bition  of  either  the  German  theory  orthe  sermon,  ha  coald  net  haro  fiuM-to 
show  their  antagonism.  He  pretends  that  the  sermon  grows  out  of  the  ndinet 
idea  that "'  right  moral  feeling  may  express  itself  in  wmng  iirtrf/srfan/ Jones,*  by 
which  he  mea»s,  Jake  atatmrnU  UUrw%  mffieittootl.  Kesneh  things  Tliieni- 
trary  is  asserted  throoghoat  the  diseoiivie.    If  the  Raviewsr  will  take  1 
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valjle  oF  loaiijek  whidi  £br  mlbeg  pit»eirouM  be  aabecMiiiifr  «r 
«ven  vtoi  — nocwlad  in  eertam  waj8»  ityevereut;"  '^ki  Imgmg^ 
mbith  we  iisar  to  repeat.''^  The  Frineeton  Betiewer,  for  eiftmple, 
jBakes  the  foUowuig  remark:  ^Panl  says  that  Chrial,  though  he 
knew  no  nn^  waa  made  sin;  i.  e*  a  einner.''*  If  Paal  had  said  that 
Ciirist  was  made  a  simier,  we  would  reverently  repeat  the  words, 
even  as  we  say  with  awe»  ^  Then  the  Lord  awaked  as  oat  of  skepy 
and  like  a  mighty  maa  that  shooteth  by  reason  of  wine.'''  But  in- 
spired men  never  venture  upon  the  declaration  that  our  blessed  Lcsd 
was  made  a  sinner ;  and  if  uninspired  authors  wish  to  invent  sudi 
phrases^  they  should  do  it  with  caution,  and  Bhould  step  on  this  pei^ 
iktts  ground  with  their  shoes  from  off  their  feet.  We  hope,  indeed,  that 
e«r  Beviewer  means  to  ezi^ess  a  truth  by  such  a  bold  declaration, 
and  that  he  here  deviates  from  New  Eng^d  theology  in  respect  of 
taste  rather  than  doctrine*  We  believe  also  that  other  divines  have, 
in  certain  stales  of  mind,  a  right  idea  concealed  under  their  danger* 
ous,  intense  phrasec^ogy,  when  they  say,  as  does  the  exo^ent  Dr. 
C^p,  ^'  Gbrist  himself  becomes  the  transgreflsor  in  the  room  and 
stead  of  the  person  that  had  traasgressed ;  so  that  in  respect  of  the 
reality  of  being  a  transgressor,  Christ  is  as  really  the  transgressor  m 
the  man  that  did  commit  it  was,  before  he  took  it  upon  faink."^  In- 
terpreted as  bold  metaphors,  such  expreseioas  may  sometimes,  bat 
always  with  extreme  peril,  be  borne  for  a  moment  in  the  iktolcgj  of 
exeked  feeling ;  but  when  literally  interpreted,  they  belong  neither 
to  the  theology  of  a  soond  head  nor  to  that  of  a  good  heart,  but  are 
the  oceasions  of  infidelity  and  sin. 

Fourthly,  it  is  also  a  pleasant  reflection,  that  good  men  often  be- 
lieve in  a  iahe  doctrine  as  logically  deduced  from  certain  premises, 
and  reject  it  in  their  pious  meditations.  They  disi^ee  as  logidans 
with  the  advocate  of  truth,  but  as  devotional  Christians,  they  agree 

to  examine  the  disconne,  he  will  see  that  the  word  "*  inteUectiial"  is  one  of  his 
own  iiilsrpokligiis«  and  is  an  unwacrantahls  glom* 

1  Ck>ny.  Sennon,  Bib.  Sac  YIL  p.  538.  >  Bib.  B^  VIL  p.  42S. 

•  Paalm  78:  6!^. 

«  See  Ciisp's  Sermcns,  edited  by  Br.  Gill,  Vol.  I.  pp.  439,  481, 487, 440, 261 
^-264, 801,  eSB.  We  tmui  befieve  that  this  good  man  does,  in  certain  moods  of 
ftaling^  OSS  these  tsnns  in  a  igiuatife  sense,  although  he  denies  that  he  so  vses 
tbsmheNu  "  To  afitem,"  he  says,  p.  488, '*  that  the  Lord  laid  opon  Chmt  the 
^mk  of  sin  and  nos  the  ma  itseU^  is  directly  oontracy  to  Scriptnre ;  for  yon  hare 
nuMjr  testimonies  afltoiing  that  the  Lord  lays  «n  npon  him }  what  pnsnmptien 
then  ia  it  for  a  man  to  say,  ha  lays  on  Christ  the  gmUy  and  not  the  «m  iutij?' 
^  See  how  camfiil  the  Spirit  of  Qed  is  to  take  avay  all  saspkaon  of  a  flynra  in 
tho  tsaUj''  (hs  hsce  tbesms  of  many),  p.  480. 
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'with  kiBS.  ^Dogiokts  of  tlie  moit  revoltiDg  ahape,  liftTe  no  i 
been  cast  into  the  alembic  of  a  regenerated  heart,  than  th«r  more 
jagged  angles  have  been  melted  away."  ^  Lest  our  Reviewer  enspeet 
this  remark  of  Germanism,  let  him  have  the  goodness  to  repemse 
his  own  saying :  ^  this  is  a  doctrine  which  can  only  be  held  as  a 
tkewy.  It  is  in  conflict  with  the  most  intimate  moral  convictions  of 
men ;"  and  further,  ^  it  is  a  product  of  the  fnere  understanding  and 
does  violence  to  the  instinctive  moral  judgment  of  men  ^"^  and  for* 
ther  still :  ^  even  among  these  who  make  theology  a  study  there  ia 
often  one  form  of  doctrine  for  speculation,  and  another  simpler  and 
tmer  for  the  closet.  [!]  Metaphysical  distinctions  are  forgotten  ia 
prayer,  <Nr  under  the  pressure  of  real  conviction  of  sin,  and  need  of 
pardon,  and  of  divine  assistance.  Hence  it  is  that  the  devotional 
writings  of  Christians  agree  far  more  than  their  creeds."*  Oar 
•britic  here  agrees  very  happily  with  the  SchleUrmaekeritm  sermon, 
which  declares  that  ^  in  unnumbered  cases,  the  real  faith  of  Chria* 
tians  has  been  purer  than  their  written  statements  of  it"* 

Sometimes,  however,  the  erroneous  formulas  of  the  metaphysician 
are  not  ^^forpotten"  in  his  prayers,  but  are  merged  into  a  merely  in* 
tense  expression  of  practi<»J  truth.  In  his  study  he  regards  them  as 
literal  statements;  in  his  closet  he  uses  the  same  words  as  bold  met- 
aphors. While  his  heart  is  cold,  he  adopts  them  as  a  theology  of  the 
intellect ;  but  when  his  heart  is  warm,  he  changes  them  into  tke  theol* 
ogy  of  feeling/  The  ice  mountun  in  which  he  is  frozen  up  as  a 
ediolar,  melts  into  pure  and  refreshing  water  around  him  when  he  ia 
in  the  glow  of  devotion.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  that  an  exemplary 
divine  should  exclaim  in  his  address  to  God :  ^  1  have  *  done  as  well 
as  I  could  do ;'  ^  I  have  had  no  more  power  to  change  my  disposition 
than  to  annihilate  myself,'  therefore  *  I  have  lived  up  to  the  very  ex- 
tent of  my  ability,'  but  ^  my  debt  has  been  fully  paid,'  and  now  *  it 

1  Conv.  Sermon,  p.  560. 

*  Bib.  B«p.  XVII.  pp.  91,  S7.  Here,  and  throi^sfaoat  this  Ailicle,  die  fftdH» 
an  made  by  the  sathor  of  the  Article. 

»  Bib.  Rep.  Vol  XVn.  p.  85.  *  Conv.  Senn.  p.  560. 

*  Our  earnest  Reviewer  not  only  confounds  "mcmy"  with  "atf,"  but  also  "a"  with 
"  ihe.^  The  theology  of  the  intellect  is  not,  as  he  seems  to  think,  Pelagianism, 
but  it  is  the  theology  of  a  wound  mind,  i.  e.  it  is  the  truth.  The  theology  of  ibcl» 
isg  is  not  a  class  of  doctrines  adapted  to  a  wnm^  heaic,  but  to  a  ngkt  one^  i  e. 
It  is  tilie  tmtfa,  the  same  m  substance  but  not  in  form  with  the  preceding.  Qa 
the  other  hand,  a  theology  of  intellect  may  be  any  form  of  religions  error,  and  a 
theology  of  feeling  may  be  any  kind  of  injurious  theological  statement  See 
Conv.  Serm.,  Note  B.  Not  all  the  expressions  of  our  Beviewer  belong  to  tAc 
theology  of  feeling. 
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would  be  unjmt  to  iranish  me;'  <I  daim  lieavvn  as  mj  ligfct'*-^ 
eonld  there  be  any  doubt  that  he  used  this  language  in  a  metaphorical 
Bense,  and  that  he  meant  something  entirely  different  from  the  proper 
import  of  his  words  ?  Will  a  broken-hearted  sinner  use  such  phrases 
at  the  throne  of  grace,  otherwise  than  as  eloquent  exhibitions  of  a  truth 
which  they  do  not  liUraUy  express  ?  Will  not  the  ffdse  theories  witb 
which  these  phrases  are  aDied,  vanish  into  poetical  illustradoos  of 
sacred  doctrine,  when  the  man,  as  right-Asorlic^  becomes  stronger 
than  the  man,  as  wrong-A«cKM  f 

Fifthly,  it  is  also  cheering  to  know  that  when  dirines  act  as  mm, 
instead  of  theorists,  they  <^n  relinquish  their  erroneous  notions,  and 
agree  with  the  advocates  of  right  doctrine.  Not  only  as  good  Chris* 
tians,  but  also  as  unsophisticated  human  beings,  they  aeoept  the  tmtk 
Thus  there  is  an  habitual  unity  while  there  is  a  scholastic  diflferenea 
among  many  theologians.  Human  nature  is  too  strong  ibr  bad  logic. 
As  children  gaze  at  the  sun  until  their  eyes  are  darkened,  so  meta- 
physicians often  reflect  on  a  theme  until  their  minds  are  hemUwcd^ 
They  see  it  in  a  blur.  They  have  disordered,  by  straining,  their 
vision.  They  are  confident,  pugnacious,  but  in  their  practical  moods 
tiiey  think  like  other  folks;  Berkeley  and  Hume  made  but  little  nst 
of  their  scepticism  when  out  of  doors.  The  absurdities  of  divines 
often  fall  off  from  them  around  the  domeetic  hearth  <v  in  the  eirda 
of  social  prayer.  So  &r  as  the  theology  of  New  England  is  a  dis- 
tinctive system,  differing  from  that  which  has  been  so  nobly  opposed 
by  Edwards  and  Dwight  of  Connecticut,  it  is  the  theol^  of  the 
Bible  explained  by  common  sense*  It  is  theology  conformed  to  the 
fundamental  laws  of  human  belief.  It  is  the  theology  which  dU  good 
men  adopt  when  they  act  in  the  capacity  of  men,  in  distinolion  fhm 
mere  scholars  or  polemics.  This  is  its  gfoiy.  The  choroh  has  ever 
been  for  it  in  its  substance,  even  when  against  it  in  its  forms.  It  ia 
in  fiict  nothing  new,  save  in  the  precision  and  consistency  of  its  state- 
ments. It  is  '^  the  great  granitio  formation,"  if  we  may  ventute  to 
use  the  strong  words  of  our  Reviewer,  on  which  the  fathers  before  and 
afler  Augustine,  and  even  that  imperial  divine  himself  loved  to  buiU 
their  practical  religion.  It  has  been,  we  are  glad  that  it  has  bee% 
grown  over  with  rich  mosses,  and  beautiful  wild  flowers^  and  fragrant 
briers  and  medicinal  herbs.  But  we  are  sorry  that  distant  observeia 
fasten  their  gaze  upon  the  surface,  and  mistake  liie  beautiful  dnpeiy 
for  the  very  rock  itself,  and  think  to  build  their  triangular  turrets 
upon  the  flowers,  which  were  never  meant  to  be  crushed  and  bruised 
under  the  artificial  masonry. 
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Let  us  give  one  iDustration  of  the  fact  that  men  mutt  oiften,  whether 
thej  win  or  not,  obey  those  principles  of  common  sense  bj  which  He 
who  inspired  the  Bible  meant  that  we  should  explain  it,  and  bj  which 
the  New  England  divinity  has  been  shaped  into  its  distinctiye  fonn. 
Andrew  Fuller  says:  **I  have  proved  that  natural  ttrmgth  is  the 
measure  of  men's  oUtgoHon  to  love  God,"  and  he  often  repeats,  <'  we 
are  only  required  to  love  God  with  all  our  strength.***  But  our  wor- 
thy Reviewer  regards  this  as  one  radical  principle  of  Pelagianism, 
and  remarks :  ^  If  there  is  anything  of  which  the  sinner  has  an  inti- 
mate conviction,  it  is  that  the  heart,  the  affections,  his  inherent  moral 
dispositions  are  beyond  his  reach ;  that  he  can  no  more  change  his 
nature  than  he  can  annihilate  it**'  Does  this  gentleman,  then,  who 
will,  we  trust,  admit  the  sinner's  obligation  to  be  holy,  agree  with 
the  advocates  of  ^ability  commensurate  with  obligation?"  No,  not 
always,  not  in  some  of  his  theorizings,  not  at  the  moment  of  his  con- 
troverting that  truth.  But  what  will  he  say  as  a  man  ?  Can  a  child 
be  under  obligation  to  lift  up  a  mountain  with  his  unaided  hand,  or 
to  see  through  the  globe  with  his  unaided  eye,  or  to  hear  the  oonver- 
.  sation  of  the  antipodes  with  his  unaided  ear?  <By  no  means,*  our 
critic  will  respond,  'for  the  maxim  that  ability  is  commensurate  with 
obligation  doe$  apply  to  external  acts."  Very  welL  The  first  step 
is  gained.  Can  a  child  be  under  obligation,  then,  to  learn  all  the 
languages  of  the  world  in  one  day,  or  to  understand  all  the  sciences  in 
one  hour  ?  '  By  no  means,*  our  Reviewer  will  answer,  <  that  old  maxim 
doee  apply  to  intellectual  operations.*  Very  well.  Then  a  second 
step  is  gained.  Now  for  the  third.  Tou  say  that  ^  the  maxim  has 
no  more  to  Ao  with  the  obligations  of  moral  agents  in  reference  to 
moral  acts  than  the  axioms  of  geometry  have  ;"^  nothing  at  all,  then, 
to  do  with  moral  acts !  This  is  sweeping  enough.  But  let  us  see. 
Can  a  man  be  under  moral  obligation  to  love  God  this  moment  with 
a  love  infiniidy  more  ardent  than  that  of  the  highest  angel?  Can 
be  be  under  moral  obligation  to  love  the  universe  with  a  benevolence 
equal  to  that  of  God  himself?  Can  the  infant  of  a  day  be  under 
moral  obligation  to  exercise  as  much  of  holy  feeling  as  is  exercised 
by  Him  who  is  omnipotent  ?  Are  not  these  m<iral  acts  ?  Tou  have 
wisely  conceded  that  a  creature  cannot  "  be  required  to  create  a  worid, 
nor  an  idiot  to  reason  correctiy.***  Why  not?  Because  in  the»e 
Mnge  power  must  be  equal  to  duty.  But  can  a  creature  be  under 
obligation  to  annihilate  the  world,  or  to  annihilate  his  own  nature? 

1  Fullet't  Woriu,  Vol  XL  pp.  538,  656,  and  frequently  elsewhere. 

*  Bib.  Bep.  XYH.  pp.  «M,  8S0.  '  lb.  p.  389.  «  lb.  •  lb. 
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Is  he  able  to  annihilate  himself?  No.  And  yet  he  is  equally  unable 
to  make  himself  a  new  heart  I  Is  he  then  required  to  perform  this 
impossibility  ?  And  if  not  required  to  repent,  does  he  disobey  any 
requisition  in  not  repenting  ?  Does  he  sin  ?  Now  we  know  that  we 
shall  get  the  right  answer  at  last  We  know  that  there  is  in  every 
man  a  vis  medicatrtx,  curing  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body  of  its  disor- 
ders, and  working  itself  through  all  sorts  of  metaphysics,  and  now  it 
forces  from  the  Biblical  Repertory  the  following  words,  which  ^  end 
the  strife:"  ^Man  cannot  be  under  oUigaiion  to  do  whaJt  requires 
power*  which  do  not  belong  to  his  nature  and  constitution"^  Still 
again  it  affirms,  in  language  more  unguarded  than  we  have  ever  em« 
ployed:  "The  unfortunate  and  improper  use  of  the  word  'necessity* 
by  Edwards  and  his  followers,  has  done  more  to  prejudice  the  minds 
of  sensible  men  against  his  system  than  all  other  causes.  According 
to  the  proper  usage  of  language,  liberty  and  necessity  are  diametri- 
cally opposite ;  and  to  say  a  thing  is  necessary  and  at  the  same  time 
free,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Certainty  and  necessity  are  not  the 
same ;  for  although  eyerything  necessary  is  certain,  everything  cer- 
tain is  not  necessary.  Volitions,  in  certain  given  circumstances,  may 
be  as  certain  as  any  physical  effects,  but  volitions  are  free  in  their 
veiy  nature.  A  necessary  volition  is  an  absurdity,  a  thing  ineonceiv* 
aUe.  To  call  this  certainty  a  ^  moral  necessity,'  a  *  philosophical 
necessity,'  will  forever  mislead,  and  produce  confusion  of  ideas  in  the 
most  exact  thinkers."^  These  words  are  indeed  rather  extravagant, 
but  their  main  import  is  satisfactory,  and  they  show  that  divines 
writing  as  men  and  not  as  partizans,  are  compeUed  to  admit  the  whole 
theory  of  natural  power  which  our  Reviewer  has  condemned  as  Pela- 
gian, when  found  in  a  "practical"  sermon.  And  yet  wiU  he  abide 
by  these  principles  ?  Will  he  not  sometimes  violate  the  fundamental 
laws  of  human  belief?  On  pp.  329,  330,  of  his  Reply  to  our  Re- 
marks, he  asserts  the  doctrine  of  necessity  with  as  much  force  as 
it  was  ever  asserted  by  Hobbes  or  Belsham.  And  does  he  mean 
what  the  Repertory  elsewhere  affirms,  that  this  necessity  is  a  eer^ 
tidnty  raiher  than  necessity  ?'  If  so,  why  does  he  condemn  a  New 
England  sermon  for  uttering  the  same  truth  ?  That  sermon  repre« 
sents  a  sinner  to  be  as  unable  to  repent  as  he  is  to  annihilate  both 
himself  and  the  universe  —  in  the  figurative  sense  which  Jonathan 
Edwards  and  Andrew  Fuller  attach  to  the  word  unable*  But  the  fact 
is,  our  Reviewer  is  misled  by  his  strong  Uingiiage4    Instead  of  using 


1  Bib.  Rep.  Vn.  p.  872.  «  I 

*  lb.  XV.  pp.  46, 47,  and  in  muiy  other  passaguk 


*  IbiXyiLp.6S8. 
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it,  he  aUowB  himself  to  be  used  by  it,  and  in  critieising  a  New  Eng- 
land sennon  he  does  really  think  that  a  just  God  requires  men  under 
penalty  of  eternal  death,  to  accomplish  literal  impossibilities !  But 
his  mind  is  too  elastic  to  be  always  overpowered  by  this  metaphysics  ; 
and  just  so  truly  as  he  is  a  man,  not  merely  a  good  or  great  man, 
but  a  tnanj  he  does  and  must  often  pay  allegiance  to  the  fundamental 
law  of  human  belief,  that  a  being  will  never  feel  remorse  or  suffer  a 
moral  punishment  for  doing  what  he  was  literally  and  invincibly  ne- 
cessitated to  do,  or  for  not  doing  what  was  as  strictly  impossible  as  to 
annihilate  himself. 

Sixthly,  not  merely  in  their  pious  meditations,  nor  in  their  capacity 
as  men  in  distinction  from  theorists,  do  certain  advocates  of  error 
eome  over  upon  the  side  of  truth ;  they  do  so  in  some  of  their  specu- 
lative moods.  In  the  devious  paths  of  false  doctrine,  they  must  now 
and  then  double  their  track.  For  the  sake  of  maintaining  one  theory, 
they  will  gainsay  what  they  had  advanced  in  maintaining  another. 
Oar  critic  has  given  several  interesting  examples  of  an  occasional 
harmony  even  in  speculation  with  the  men  whom  he  opposes. 

It  is  often  said  by  Dr.  Crisp,  that  it  would  not  be  just,  or  even 
<<  honest,"  for  the  Deity  to  exact  of  us  a  payment  of  the  debt  whidi 
Christ  has  already  paid  for  us ;  ^that  the  Lord  hath  no  more  to  lay 
lo  the  charge  of  aa  dect  person,  yet  in  the  height  of  iniquity,  and  in 
tito  excess  of  riot,  and  committing  all  the  abominations  that  can  be 
eommitted;  I  say,  even  then,  when  an  dect  person  runs  such  a 
eoorse,  the  Lord  hath  no  more  to  lay  to  his  charge,  than  he  hath  to 
lay  to  the  charge  of  a  believer ;  nay,  he  hath  no  more  to  lay  to  the 
duurge  of  such  a  person,  than  he  hath  to  lay  to  the  chaige  of  a  saint 
triumphant  in  j^ory."  ^  In  an  attempt  to  explain  such  statements,  it 
was  said  in  a  late  Convention  Sermon,  that  the  intellect,  left  to  iU  owm 
^fuidaneej  ^  would  never  suggest  the  umquaUfied  remark,  that  Christ 
has  fully  paid  the  debt  of  sinners,  for  it  dedares  that  this  debt  may 
jusdy  be  claimed  from  them ;  nor  that  he  has  suffered  the  whole  pun- 
ishment which  they  deserve-— for  it  teaches  that  this  punishment 
may  still  be  righteously  inflicted  on  themselves."  *  But  our  Reviewer 
answers,  that  each  of  the  above  named  ^unqualified"  remarks  ia 
true,  and  here  he  was  outright  in  collision  with  the  sermon.*    We 

^  Crnp's  Sermonfl,  «dited  by  Dr.  GBU,  Y«L  I^  p.  570.    8«e  tlie  saoM  idea  mi* 
vaawd  in  ^qasBy  arinms  ysrilaM  toagiMiga,  oa  pp.  a6i,ga,  164,468, 4e7,  ftS7f 

*  Bib.  Sac.)  YoL  YH^t  p^  M6t  •Bib.  Bep.)  Yiri.  XXIL,  pp.  646, 646/ 
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Uxem  oommented  on  his  answer  ^  and  in  his  Reply,  he  has  taken  pains 
to  qualify  the  original  statements,  and  he  now  sajs:  ^  Christ  has  paid 
the  debt  of  sinners  in  such  a  mum  that  it  would  be  ni\|nst  to  exact  its 
payment  finnn  ^ote  who  htUtm;^  ^  Christ  has  suffered  the  pnnisbp 
inent  of  sin,  in  mtch  a  sense  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  exact  that  puiv- 
ishment  of  those  who  accept  hie  righieoueness" *  He  thus  gives  up 
the  word  sinners,  and  substitutes  beHevers/  This  is  one  interesting 
quaMcation.  How,  then,  does  the  matter  stand  ?  Justice  and  merit 
are  corrective  terms.  Where  one  is,  the  other  must  be ;  where  one 
is  not,  the  other  cannot  be.  If  it  be  ui\)ust  to  punish  a  man,  that 
man  deserves  no  punishment  If  he  deserve  no  punishment,  he  is 
not  sinful  But  eveiy  man  has  been  sinfnl  and  ill-deserving.  What 
has  become  of  his  sin  and  demerit?  Are  they  annihihrted  ?  If  they 
^o  not  belong  to  him,  they  must  belong  to  another.  Hence,  we  have 
been  told,  they  are  ^transferred,"  ^ oooununicated,''  ^imputed"  to 
Ohrist  Therefore,  the  adorable  Saviour  is  a  sinner.  This  has  been 
said  a  thousand  times.  But  is  he  moraify  a  sinner?  No  I  our  critic 
will  answer*  Is  he,  then,  morally  undeserving  ?  No.  Are  our  sins 
womBy  imputed  to  him  ?  No,  ^  not  morally  but  juridically."  Then^ 
do  they  not  mondly  belong  to  us  ?  Yes.  Then,  are  we  not  morally 
imdeserving?  Yes.  Then,  would  it  not  be  mondly  jnst  to  punidi 
tis?  Yes.  And  to  exact  our  debt  of  us?  Yes.  Then  that  ^uii* 
qualified"  phrase  is  qualified  the  second  time,  and  it  now  stands: 
The  punishment  of  sinners  cannot  be  justly  inflicted  on  them,  pro* 
Tided  that  the  sinners  are  believers,  and  the  justice  spoken  of,  is  not 
a  mora/ justice,  but  external  and  legaL  In  his  Reply,  our  critic  ex- 
presses his  second  qualification  thus :  *^  In  themselves,  they  [believers] 
are  hell-deserving;  to  them,  their  acceptance  is  a  matter  of  grace, 
because  it  is  not  their  own  righteousness,  but  the  righteousness  of  an- 
other, that  is  the  ground  of  their  justification." '  We  are  happy  to  see, 
then,  that  he  agrees  with  us  in  admowledging,  not  only  in  his  con- 
fbssions  at  the  throne  of  grace,  but  ako  in  some  of  his  speculations, 
that  eternal  punishment  is  justly  due  to  us,  and  may  be  justly  in- 
flicted upon  us,  so  far  forth  as  we  are  considered  to  be  or  to  have 
been  sinful ;  but  that  so  far  forth  as  we  are  considered  to  be  believeis, 
this  punishment  cannot  be  inflicted  upon  us  in  consistency  with  what 

1  BiK  Sac,  Vol.  Vni.  pp.  161  —  163. 

•  Bih.  Bep.,  Vol.  XXIU.  p.  581.  The  Reviewer  is  tpeekiiig  ef  mribativs 
jvstioe,  es  he  regmids  it  a  seriooB  heresy  to  resoWe  (with  Pres.  Edwaide,  Pr* 
I>wightt  and  othen)  real  justice  into  benevolence. 

•  Bib.  Bq>.,  XXIU.  p.  338. 

Vol.  VIIL  No.  81.  62 
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k  due  to  our  Bedeemer.^  We  certainljBympadiuse  with  the  leaned 
eritic,  when  after  twice  qnalifjing  an  ^'  onquaiified  "  phrase,  he  oomet 
over  to  the  trae  faith ;  and  even  while  he  adheres  to  a  false  Bpeeii« 
lotion,  we  cordially  repeat  the  words  with  whidi  himself  is  £uii]iar, 
and  which,  oonflidering  their  source,  he  will  he  slow  to  suqpect  of 
Schleiermaeherism :  '^  There  U  a  region  a  little  lower  than  the  hndj 
a  little  deeper  than  the  reach  of  epeeulaiumy  in  whidi  those  who  ihikk 
they  diflfer,  or  differ  in  tkiniing,  may  yet  rejoice  in  Christian  felloi^' 
shipl"* 

We  now  make  a  seTenth  and  a  genenl  remait,  that  for  ▼arioas 
reasons,*obTioQ8  and  occalt,  theologians  are  often  inconsistent  with 
themselves ;  and  while  they  would  never  come  together  if  each  were 
to  follow  out  a  few  of  his  ^ra^cal  principles,'' yet  they  are  not  alwajs 
consecntive,  and  they  often  coincide  by  virtae  of  their  inconseqaent 
reasonings.  Thus  our  Beviewer  takes  three  **  radieal  prindpks,"  vis. 
that  "moral  diaracter  is  confined  to  acts,  that  liberty  supposes  power 
to  the  contrary  [by  which  he  means  a  natural,  not  a  moral  power,  to 
choose  right  when  one  does  choose  wrong],  and  that  ability  limits 
responsibility,''*  and  from  these  principles  he  eonstrocts,  by  a  ^edes 
of  "  comparative  anatomy,"  a  theological  system,  to  whidi,  as  he  says, 
ihe  sermon  under  review  belongs.  In  that  system  he  dedares  thai 
^  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  men  must  of  necessity  ha 
given  up,"  and  he  contrasts  with  it  his  own  syston  which  ^  has  for 
its  object  the  vindication  of  the  divine  supremacy  and  sovereignty  in 
the  salvation  of  men."  ^  But  lo !  a  few  minutes  afterward  he  affinns, 
that  in  the  system  to  which  the  sermon  belongs,  "the  acceptance  of 
the  sinner  is  the  act  of  a  Soverdgn,  dispensing  with  the  demands  of 
the  law  ]"*  and  herein  it  is  said  to  be  in  amiraH  with  his  own  system, 
which  on  a  preceding  page  was  said  to  exalt  the  divine  sovereignty 
while  the  other  excluded  it  I  And  this  contrast  he  makes  yet  more 
pointed  on  p.  830,  where  he  affirms  that "  according  to  the  one  system 
[Am  own,  making  miHch  of  sovereignty]  the  deliverance  ai  a  believer 
from  condemnation  is  the  act  of  Bjud^  ;  according  to  the  other  [omt 
own  as  he  says,  and  one  which  makes  nothing  of  sovereignty]  it  is 
the  act  of  a  Sovereign!"  What  will  this  gentleman  say  next?   Those 

1  "  The  atonement  hiu  such  a  relation  to  the  whole  moral  gOTemment  of  God, 
w  to  make  it  consistent  with  the  honor  of  his  legislative  and  retribntiTe  justice^ 
to  save  all  men,  and  to  make  it  essentia/  to  the  highest  honor  of  his  benerolenca 
or  genend  jostioe,  to  renew  and  save  some.''    Convention  Sennon,  p.  562. 

>  Biblical  Repertory  and  Princeton  Review,  Vol  XX.  p.  140. 

»  Bib.  Rep.  VoL  XXm.  p.  823.  «  Ib.pp.  a08,dll.  •Ih.p.ai2« 
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Oiee  ^  radical  prindpleB,''^tMbert7  supposes  a  natnmlii^ 
power  of  choosiog  right  when  one  does  choose  wroBg,  and  that  this 
natural  power  limits  responsibilitj,  and  that  moral  character  is  con- 
fined to  acts,  are  the  principles  of  our  old  HapUndan  diyines;  and 
did  those  sturdy  men  overlook  the  sovereignty  of  God?  The  stala 
objeetioin  to^them  was,  that  they  thought  and  talked  and  preached  of 
nothing  else  I  And  the  historical  fact  is,  that  this  precious  doctrine 
was  never  insisted  on  with  so  much  force  and  frequency  and  safety, 
as  in  the  pulpits  where  it  has  been  combined  with  those  three  **  radi- 
cal principles.'*  It  never  was  and  never  can  be  preached  as  it  ought 
to  be,  where  the  New  England  doctrine  of  ^^  natural  ability"  is  not 
ftlso  preached.  Mimsters  and  people  '^ shrink  from"  it,  without  ita 
complement  of  human  freedom.  We  thank  our  Baviewer  for  so 
frankly  letting  out  tibe  troth  that  the  system  which  is  not  his  own 
does  exalt  the  divine  sovereignty  in  Ihe  salvation  of  men;  and  if  hia 
own  system  does  the  same,  then  so  far  forth  both  systems  agree ;  and 
when  he  denies  that  Ihe  system  which  is  not  his  own  exalts  the  divine 
sovereignly,  then  he  oontradicts  himself,  and  of  course  in  one  of  his 
statements  he  most  agree  with  os.^ 

Agam,  the  conductors  of  the  Princeton  Beview,  ^  or  whidi  is  the 
same  thing,  our  historian,"'  assert:  ^  Now  we  oonfess  onrselTes  to 

^  The  Reviewer  vepreients  the  doctrines  logieaUy  giowiiig  oat  of  the  thiee 
alx>ve<Damed  "radical  principles"  as  Pdagianism^  and  he  repeatedly  deolares 
that  the  sermon  under  reriew  advocates  those  Pelagian  doctrines  as  literally  cor- 
rect and  as  essentially  the  same  with  the  Augustinian  I  See  Bib.  Rep.  XSJIL 
pp.  319,  320,  322,  326,  328,  etc.  Now  the  tmth  is,  that  a  disbelief  in  those  three 
<*  radical  principles  ^  as  they  are  slated  in  the  sermon,  is  for  metre  logically  con- 
nected with  Baptaniud  B^genesation,  Transubetantiation  and  other  Romish  ab- 
surdities, than  a  belief  in  them  is  with  Pelagianism.  We  might  far  more  honor- 
ably attempt  to  associate  the  Reyiewer  with  Romanists,  with  infidel  and  Moham- 
medan fatalists,  than  he  has  attempted  to  associate  us  with  Pelagians.  It  has 
long  been  an  artifice  of  polemic  divines  to  tie  up  the  system  of  their  adversaries 
with  some  unpopular  scheme,  as  Mesentius  bound  his  enemies  foce  to  face  with 
the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Bat  it  is  too  late.  This  whole  style  of  disputing,  or 
lather  aidhiaatify,  is  what  we  may  call,  "for  want  of  a  better  name,"  Moral  Pe- 
lagianism.  We  make  allowances,  however,  for  our  critic,  as  he  evidently  writes 
in  a  "  language  of  feeling }"  see,  for  example,  his  assertion  on  p.  326,  that  if  the 
author  of  the  Convention  Sermon  has  not  represented  the  Augustinian  and  Pela- 
gian systems  as  bolh  true  and  reconcilable,  '*  he  must  be  set  down  as  either  the 
most  unfortunate  or  the  most  nnintelUgible  writer  of  modem  times."  Hegrt 
Is  one  writer  of  modem  times,  and  he  said  in  his  last  days,  that  only  one  man  in 
Europe  understood  him,  and  that  one  misunderstood  1dm.  To  be  more  unin- 
telligible than  Hegel  is  "unfortunate." 

*  Bee  Bib.  Rep.  Vol.  YI.  p.  431,  and  92,  93. 
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be  of  tbe  nQinber  of  those  who  beHere,  whatever  reproach  it  vtsf 
bring  upon  us  from  a  certain  quarter,  that  if  ihe  dodrine  of  impate* 
tion  be  given  up,  the  whole  doctrine  of  original  sin  must  be  abandai* 
ed ;  and  if  this  doctrine  be  rehnquished,  then  the  whole  doctrine  6t 
Redemption  must  fa]l,  and  what  may  then  be  left  of  Christianitf  ,  thejr 
may  contend  for  that  will ;  but  for  ourselves  we  shail  be  of  c^nnion 
that  what  remains  will  not  be  worth  a  serious  struggle."  On  p.  455 
of  the  same  Tc^me  it  is  said  of  President  Edwards :  ^  As  he  had 
rejected  all  of  imputation  but  the  name,  it  is  no  nuitter  of  surprise  fliai 
his  followers  soon  discarded  the  term  itself."  And  the  same  Review 
declareslhat  Hopkins,  as  well  as  Dwight,  ^rejects  tihe  doctrine.*  And 
]ret  our  Reviewer,  doubtless  considers  that  President  Edwards,  (who 
has  been  termed  ^  the  prince  of  American  divines,")  ev«i  at  the  time 
of  abandoning  this  Amdamental  theory,  was  ^  in  the  mam"  eoneel^ 
and  preserved  his  essential  orthodoxy  by  his  logical  incanoBtenvT^? 
And  his  fbHowers,  too,  the  Smalleys  and  the  Robert  Halk,  iMt  they 
make  an  utter  shipwreck  of  the  fidth  ?  Or  if  some  of  them  did,  caa 
there  be  no  hope  that  ^the  rest,  some  on  boards  and  some  on  Inrdces 
pieces  of  the  ship  escaped  all  safe  to  land  ?"  Really,  our  critic  mosi 
Maer  save  himself  ^m  pronouncing  an  absurd  censure  od  iiiose 
good  men  by  a  plea  that  he  has  exaggerated  the  importance  of  their 
deviations  from  his  faith,  or  else  he  must  aDow  that  these  nughty 
logicians  were  enabled  to  save  their  own  orthodoxy  by  their  logicd 
blunders.  To  whichever  horn  of  this  dilemma  our  Reviewer  may 
betake  himself,  he  proves  what  we  assert,  that  men  may  be  so  inc(m- 
sistent  with  themselves  as  to  agree  on  the  substance  of  a  creed,  while 
they  differ  on  important  articles  of  it,  and  may  presarve  other  their 
essential  Calvinism,  or  their  Christian  charity  by  a  sel^^ootradietiQii. 
Once  more,  our  Reviewer  sap  that  in  his  own  system,  ^rrecondki- 
ble  with  the  sermon  which  he  condemns,)  Christ  is  not  regarded  ^  as 
simply  rendering  it  consistent  in  God  to  bestow  blessings  upon  sin- 
ners, so  that  we  can  come  to  the  Father,  of  ourselves,  with  a  mera 
obeisance  to  the  Lord  Jesus  for  having  opened  the  door." !  We  read 
in  Andrew  Puller's  Gospel  its  own  Witness,  p.  194,  Ed.  1801 :  •IP  we 
say,  a  way  was  opened  by  the  death  of  Christ  for  the  free  and  con* 
sistent  exercise  of  mercy  in  all  the  methods  which  Sovereign  wisdom 
saw  fit  to  adq>t,  perhaps  we  shall  include  every  material  idea  whidi 
the  Scriptures  give  us  of  that  important  event"  And  did  this  meek 
divine,  when  he  was  received  home  to  his  Father's  house,  merely 
make  his  obeisance  to  his  once  suffering  Friend  ^'  for  having  opened 
the  door  ?"    Has  this  been  the  superfidalj  not  to  say  pro&ne  piety  of 
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the  belored  musioiiaries  of  the  erosB  who  have  receiyed  the  teach- 
ings of  Andrew  Fulkr  ?  We  see  here  this  great  man's  view  of  the 
Atonement  We  have  already  seen  his  view  of  oar  natural  ability. 
He  asserts  again  and  again  that  we  are  never  personally  blamable 
without  ^  the  concurrence  of  our  wills."  Our  critic  coi^esses  that 
FnUer  was  a  disciple  of  £dwards,  and  that  the  disciples  of  Edwards 
renounced  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  imputation.  But  has  it  come 
to  this,  that  Andrew  FuUer  will  be  accused  of  ^  philosophizing  away" 
the  Gospel  (if  we  may  be  indulged  in  one  of  our  critic's  chosen 
words)  ?  ^  Although  we  judge  him  inr  the  main  to  be  truly  ortho- 
dox," says  the  Princeton  Review,  Vol.  XVIII.  pp.  553,  564,  "yet 
there  are  minor  points  on  which  we  should  take  the  liberty  of  differ- 
ing from  him."  *^  We  have  made  up  our  minds  never  to  contend 
with  any  man  for  agreeing  in  doctrinal  points  with  Andrew  Fuller." 
The  mind  of  that  Review,  then,  is  made  up.  So  much  is  Jixed.  It 
will  never  contend  with  any  man  merely  for  his  advocating  the  — 
"  radical  principles  of  Pela^anismJ'  I  There  is  a  certain  "  practical " 
sermon  which  has  uttered  a  few  words  in  favor  of  natural  ability, 
and  against  an  inevitable  sin,  but — "  Nolo  contendere,  for  Andrew 
Fuller  said  the  same,  and  said  it  fifty  times  where  the  sermon  has 
said  it  once."  —  Not  sleep  itself  gives  more  occasional  rest  to  a  po- 
lemic divine,  than  do  his  own  inconsistencies.  "  Blessed  be  the  man 
that  first  invented  sleep,"  and — contradictions. 

Having  now  shown  the  particulars  and  the  methods  in  whidi  some  men 
who  dispute  for  opposing  systems,  may  someHmes  be  more  harmonious 
than  their  creeds,  and  some  creeds  may  harmonize  not  in  all  respects 
but  in  "  substance  of  doctrine,"  let  us  apply  these  familiar,  not  "  Ger- 
man," principles,  to  the  doctrines  of  imputed  and  of  involuntary  sin. 
These  doctrines  are  singled  out  for  various  reasons.  First,  they  have 
been  imagined  to  be  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Bible :  see  p. 
606  above.  Secondly,  it  is  more  difficult  to  recondle  the  New  Eng- 
land with  the  old  Calvinism  on  these  subjects  than  on  any  other.  K 
we  can  succeed  here,  we  can  succeed  everywhere ;  and  above  all,  on 
the  doctrines  of  imputed  righteousness,  atonement,  inability.  Third- 
ly, the  s^le  of  the  old  Calvinistic  writers  is  here  eminently  instruc- 
tive, and  the  manner  in  which  they  often  explained  it  may  illustrate 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  theology  of  feeling." 

On  the  subject  of  Imputed  Sin  let  us  consider,  first,  what  is  the 
trne  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  Adam  upon  his  descend- 
ants: Our  benevolent  Creator  formed  a  constitution,  according  to 
which  Adam  was  to  be  the  head  of  our  race,  and  the  state  of  his 
52* 
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tiye,  that  they  were  to  be  bom  like  bim  in  natiire  and  eonditiQiL 
Became  he  sinnedt  tkej  are  subjected  to  BMUiilold  pains  ia  this  Hb^ 
and  are  eo  eonstitated  and  drcuastaaced  that,  1^  to  thifMisfilvai» 
they  will  sin  aod  only  sin  in  all  thm  moral  acts.  Even  if  they  shoald 
not  do  wrong,  they  would  suffer  evil  in  oonseqaeaee  of  his  transgres- 
rton ;  bat  as  they  do  wtong  nnifoimly,  they  not  only  endure  paina  in 
this  world,  but  will,  unless  forgiven,  be  punished  forerer  in  the  world 
to  eome.  As  they  are  oondemned  to  eternal  dealh,  in  conseqpienoe 
of  their  own  sin,  and  as  they  are  certain  to  sin  in  conseqaenoe  of 
their  oormpt  nature,  and  as  they  receiye  this  evil  nature  in  omse- 
quence  of  Adam's  disobedience,  it  may  be  said  by  an  eltipsia  only 
that  they  are  condemned  to  eternal  punishment  as  an  ultimate  result 
of  the  first  disobedience.  The  Deity  had  benevdent  reasons  for 
making  our  character  and  condition  thus  dependent  on  him  who  was 
on  |Hx»bation  for  the  race.  We  know  not  fully  what  these  reasons 
are.  We  presume  that  they  affect  kindly  the  wlnde  iutelliguit  uni* 
Terse.  We  bow  down  before  the  Sovereign  Author  of  this  arrange- 
ment and  say,  ^'  Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight" 
Here  is  one  theory,  and  that  critic  must  be  in  a  peculiar  state«  who 
sees  no  essential  difference  between  it  and  the  Pelagian  error  that 
Adam's  sin  did  not  injure  his  descendants  at  all,  or  at  most  that  it 
only  presented  an  evil  example  for  their  imitatioi. 

But  in  the  second  place,  let  us  inquire  what  is  the  old  theory,  an* 
tagonistic  to  the  preceding,  in  regard  to  Adam's  influence  upon  his 
descendants.  Its  first  and  fundamental  pnunple  iSf  thsA  GM  is  infin- 
enced  by  retributive  justice  toward  men  in  cau^ng  them  to  be  bovn 
with  an  evil  and  suffering  nature.  The  calamities  which  attend  men 
at  their  very  first  formation  are  punishn^nts,  infiictcd  by  God,  acting 
not  as  a  Sovereign  but  as  a  Judge ;  exercising  justice  not  toward 
Adam  alone,  but  toward  the  infants  who  have  not  yet  seen  the  lig^ 
^For  ourselves,"  says  the  Princeton  Reviewer^  (in  language  whidi 
when  dying  he  will  wish  to  blot),  ^  we  are  free  to  confess  that  ws 
inttinetwelff  shrink  from  the  idecLy  that  Gk)d  in  mere  sovereignty  inflicts 
the  most  tremendous  evils  upon  his  creatures,  whUe  vs  haw  wbrntp- 
sivdif  at  the  thou^  of  their  being  penal  inflictioDs  fi«r  a  sin  oommit- 
ted  by  our  natural  head  and  representativa^  and  in  violataoa  of  n 
covenant  in  which  by  a  benevolent  appointmeDt  of  God  we  ware 
induded.**  In  the  immediate  context  he  censures  those  New  RngUp^ 
divines  who  represent  ^  that  as  a  matter  of  sovereignty  whidi  mi 

'  »  Bib.  Kcp.  Vol.  Tf.  p. ««.  ^ 
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ngard  m  a  nattor  of  ymAs^J'  And  ehtwhcwc  he  nptotediy  < 
demns  the  theory  which  refers  the  calamities  of  our  race  to  the  ^or- 
Utraan^  appointment  of  God,'*  by  which  phrase  be  means  the  soTereign 
appoiatment  of  Him  who  affiicts  bol  does  not  ponish  as  directly  far 
Adam's  sin.^  I^vetas  m  his  learned  Treatise  on  the  Protestant  doc- 
trine of  Imputatiociy  a  Treatise  which  has  been  hi^^y  applaoded  bgr 
the  most  eminent  theologians  of  modern  times,  by  the  Leyden  Pro- 
fessors, by  the  great  Tnrretin  himself  (TheoL  Pars  I.  691),  has  cited 
many  authorities  which  ascribe  the  suffering  of  unborn  infants  to  the 
exercise  of  retribotiyejiistiee  upon  them.'  On  pp.  800, 807, 808, 80^ 
of  RiT.  0pp.,  Tom.  III.  will  be  found  the  following  and  similar  au- 
thorities : 

Yidelius  affirms,  that "  the  reason  why  God  imputes  the  &1I  of  Adam  to 
his  posterity,  is  the/tM/ure  of  God,  but  not  his  mere  will,  as  the  Amiiniana 
teach."  Gomar  says,  that  the  M  of  Adam  **  is  ours  bv  d^jusl  imputation.'* 
The  synopsis  of  the  four  Leyden  Professors,  teaches,  that  Adam's  "  disobe- 
dience and  fault  with  its  consequent  guilt,  are  justly  imputed  to  aU  his  de- 
scendants by  God  the  Judge."  **  The  proximate  cause  m  original  sin,"  savs 
WoUebius,  ^'  is  the  gult  of  Adam's  irst  sin,  in  re^tect  of  which  the  punish- 
ment of  God  is  most  just."  ^^  The  Catholic  Church,"  says  Vossius,  ^^  has  al- 
ways decided  that  the  first  offence  [of  our  original  ancestors]  is  imputed  to 
all ;  that  is,  by  the  Jtat Judgment  of  God,  it  is  transmitted  to  all  the  children 
of  Adam,  as  to  all  its  e£^tB."  Is  thb  figuradTe  justice,  or  literal  and  moral  ? 
What  does  the  argumenij  as  well  as  the  phraseology,  require  ? 

This  first  and  groond-prtBciple  being  admitted,  that  Jehovah  is 
infiaenced  by  punitive  jtistioe  toward  men,  when  he  afflicts  them  be- 
fore and  independently  of  their  own  individual  sin,  it  follows  that 
they,  without  having  ever  acted  in  their  own  prc^r  persons,  de$erve 
to  be  thns  punished*  God  afflicts  them  jnstly ;  of  course  according 
to  their  proper  merits.  In  Riv.  0pp.  IIL  pp.  802, 811, 812, 814, 817, 
will  be  found,  unless  otherwise  spedfied,  die  following  and  other  like 
aothorities. 

Aurelius  teaches,  that  Adam's  '*  first  sin  makes  us  guilty  before  God ;  (hen 

1  See,  for  one  instance,  Dr.  Hodge's  Commsntary  on  Bom.  5: 13—21.  How 
does  the  learned  commentator  justify  himself  in  describing  the  divine  sorereignty 
as  cMtrary  and  in  shrinking  from  it,  when  he  avows  that  the  distinctiye  aim  of 
his  theology  is  to  exalt  this  doctrine,  as  we  saw  on  p.  604  above  ? 

*  We  pref^  the  citations  from  Bivetns  to  an  equal  number  of  British  and 
American  authoritJes,  because  the  Princeton  Beview  has  often  appealed  to  these 
ritatioiis  as  dedsive.  They  are  sa  They  are  the  trae  and  the  best  representa- 
tives of  the  old  theory  of  Impntation.  The  authors  mentioned,  were  all  emi-' 
nently  learned  and  usefiil  men.  The  Treatise  of  Rivetus  is  entitled:  Decretnm 
Synodi  Natkmalis  Ecdesiarum  Beformatumm  Oaliiae  initio  1645  de  fanputa- 
tione  primi  peccati  omniboa  Adam  Foftens,  cum  Sedesiarum  et  doctonun  pro- 
,  ex  icriptis  eonun,  ah  Andraea  Brreto,  eollecto* 
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it  tnmifoaeB  mlo  us  Ae  eonniptMn  which  has  foUowod  gaSk in  Adm;  from 

which  corrupdon  now  really  inhering  in  va,  we  are  again  W^ty  by  oanelTefy 
and  as  infected  with  our  own  vitiosify,  vile,  spotted,  and  natend  to  God,  not 
only  in  Adam,  or  as  we  are  regarded  in  him  as  the  fountain  and  root  of  the 
human  race,  but  as  we  are  considered  by  ourselves  and  of  oorselTeB,  now  so 
corrapted." — ^^  The  guilt  and  punishment  of  Adam's  sin  have  passed  orer 
to  dl  the  posterity  of  Adam  and  Eve,  Christ  excepted."  *'For  the 
opinion  is  false  of  those  who  teach  that  onlv  the  punishment  of  Adam's  sin 
flowed  into  us,  and  not  also  the  guilt  and  JauU  of  that  sin.  For  then  we 
should  be  punished  as  undeserving.  But  the  £iult  Jirstj  and  then  the  poniah- 
ment,  passes  over  into  us,  and  is  cast  upon  us.**  Sa^  Ahingius,  the  sin  of 
Adam  "  is  imputed  most  deservedly,  [meritissimef  to  his  descendants]  becanse 
all  sinned  in  him  as  their  stock  and  root"  Crodus  teaches,  *^  that  the  disobe- 
dience of  Adam  is  the  meritorious  cause  of  our  condemnation ;  it  is  imputed 
to  us,  and  on  account  of  him,  we  are  constituted  sinners."  Adam  is  called 
'^  the  meritorious  cause  "  of  our  ruin,  by  Fewbomius  also.  Speaking  of  the 
evils  which  we  receive  on  account  of  our  progenitor,  Mardn  Bucer  says,  that 
these  "  evils  are  sent  upon  no  man  undeservSUy.**  And  even  Calvin  affinns 
that, "  in  his  [  Adam'sJ  corruption,  the  entire  human  race  was  deseroedljf 
(merito)  vitiated."^  Avas  thb  ill-desert^  which  is  the  correlate  of  the  Divine 
justice,  a  figurative  ill-desert,  or  literal  and  moral  ?  Reexamine  Uie  phrase- 
ology, but  mind  well  the  demands  of  the  aigument 

This  seoond  principle  beii^  allowed,  that  men  deserved  to  be  fonn* 
ed  with  an  evil  and  suffering  nature,  it  follows  that  some  moral  of- 
fence must  have  been  justly  imputed  to  them  before  their  own  pei^ 
sonal  existence.  They  merited  the  evils  which  enter  into  their  very 
9710^  ;  of  course  they  cannot  deserve  such  an  afflicted  nature,  unless 
they  be  justly  chargeable  with  a  sin  antecedent  to  their  personal  for- 
mation. A  just  God  imputes  the  sin,  and  therefore  he  imputes  Justlj. 
He  commits  no  mistake ;  (see  Haldane  on  Bom.  5: 12,  29.) 

Calvin  says  often,  that  **  there  could  have  been  no  condemnation  without 
guilt,''  and  ^  it  is  contrary  to  the  equity  of  the  divine  government  to  punidb 
an  innocent  man  for  the  fault  of  another  ;**  and  that  ^*  by  Adam's  sin  we  are 
not  condemned  by  imputation  alone,  as  if  the  punishment  of  another's  fimlt 
were  exacted  of  us,  but  we  bear  his  punishment  for  this  reason,  that  we  are 
also  guilty  of  &ult ;  for  as  our  nature  is  vitiated  in  him,  it  is  with  God  bound 
by  the  guilt  of  iniquity."  Inst  Lib.  II.  Cap.  VIIL  S 19,  Cap.  L  §  8,  and  Com. 
on  Rom.  5:  17,  18, 19.  On  the  rensark  that  "the  imputation  of  Chrisfa 
righteousness  is  of  grace,  but  the  imputation  of  sin  is  of  justice,"  Tnrredn  says, 
^  Grace  can,  but  justice  cannot  ascribe  to  another  that  which  does  not  belong 
to  him ;  because  grace  bestows  favor  upon  the  undeserving,  justice  does  not 
inflict  punishment  except  on  the  deserving.  For  in  me  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin,  the  justice  of  God  does  not  inflict  punishment  on  the  undeserv- 
ing bat  on  the  deserving,  if  not  on  account  or  the  proper  and  personal,  yel 
on  account  of  the  participated  and  coamK>n  desert,  which  is  founded  on  the 
natural  and  federal  union  existing  between  us  and  AdauL**  Turretin  TheoL 
Elenct  ParsI  p.  587.  Zanchius  writes:  *«  We  therefore  affirm  that  [Ad- 
am's] disobedience,  although  it  codd  not  pass  over  to  us  [aa  persons]  in  act 
[L  e.  personal  act],  yet  did  pass  over  in  fiuilt  and  guilt  by  imputation,  since 

2  CaLInst,Lih.IIeap.I.M. 
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God  (impntea)  Hiftt  an  of  Adam  as  Ihe  bead,  to  us  as  tiie  memben,  and  lie 

imputes  it  most  justly.''  Lubbertus  teacbes  that  ^  when  Adam  in  a  total 
apostasy  reroHed  from  God,  he  became  gn^tj  of  death,  and  aU  bis  pesterilj 
are  impficated  in  the  some  guilt,  no  oCJkenctse  than  if  thej  had  all  perpetrated 
the  cnme  of  treason  asainst  their  Creator."  Meisnems  says  that  ^*  guilt 
could  not  be  propagated  to  us  [fit)m  Adam]  unless  the  trnptUalion  of  Hus 
sinful)  act  had  preceded,  seeing  that  this  imputation  is  the  grtmnd  of  tnat 
g«at  Where^re  St.  Bernard  writes  that  ^  Adam's  disobedience  beknged 
to  another,  because  we  all  sinned  in  Am  ;  but  it  also  belonged  to  us,  because 
toe  sinned  although  in  another,  and  the  disobedience  was  imputed  to  us  by 
Ijie  just  although  hidden  judjiment  of  God.' "   N.  Hunnius,  denying  the  hare 

iffinns  that  "  at  Ibe  same  Inne 


imputation  of  Adam'b  sin  to  his  deseendants,  affinns  1 
the  &ult  and  the  guilt,  together  with  the  resulting  punishment,  are  transfused 
f  tranafundi)  into  (Us)  posterity ;  nor  by  any  means  is  the  guilt  separated 
mm  the  punishment;  therefore  we  ju<%e  it  heterodox  to  bdiere  that  one 
can  be  a  partaker  of  the  punishment  who  was  not  also  a  partaker  of  the  sin." 
Ste^pmnnus  writes  that  '*  no  one  can  be  exposed  to  a  punishment  unless  he 
be  ^ilty  of  a  fault;  and  it  is  contrary  to  the  justice  ci  God  that  he  should 
punish  one  for  sins  which  another  committed ;  wherefore  the  Scripture  ex« 
pressly  asserts  thai  puusfament  passed  over  from  the  first  pair  [to  us,  mm 
ante-natal]  guilt  intervening."  See  Biveti  Opp^  Tom.  IH  pp.  809,  810,  816, 
817,  818,  for  mast  of  the  preceding  quotations. 

Futile  is  the  attempt  to  evade  tbe  precediog  argument  by  the  plea, 

that  tbe  word  guilt,  reahUj  denotes  a  mere  liableness  or  exposure  to 

punishment    It  has  this  meaning  sometimes,  but  not  in  the  statement 

of  the  Calvinistic  theory.    For,  first,  we  are  said  to  be  guilty  (m) 

of  Adam*8  crime  and  also  exposed  to  his  punishment ;  guilty  of  big 

fault  and  likewise  of  bis  death ;  exposed  and  obligated  (obnoxii  el 

obligati)  to  suffer  bis  penalty.    In  the  second  place,  the  ambignoos 

word  reatus  is  not  the  only  word  used  in  the  argument    Turretin 

repeatedly  affirms  that  the  gailt  of  Adam's  sin  <<  passes  over  to  all  ** 

his  descendants,  and  <<  makes  them  deserving  of  his  punishment"  (dig* 

no6  poena  ea).  Inst  Theol.  Pars  I.  pp.  678,  690.    Lubbertus  and 

others  write,  ^  The  same  guilt  [reatum  with  Adam's]  or  which  is  the 

same  thing,  the  same  crime  [delictum]  by  which  guilt  is  incurred,  is 

imputed  to  all  his  posterity ;"  Riy.  Opp,  III.  809,    Thirdly,  the  argu- 

meat  requires  that  the  word  guilt,  as  used  in  this  theory^  have  its 

af^ropriate  meaning  of  moral  itt-deeerl  Sobstitiite  the  phme^  expo* 

sure  to  punishment"  for  the  word  " guilt ^  in  the  preeecRng  quotations, 

and  they  become  mock-logic    **  You  cannot  but  perceive,"  says  Au« 

gfutine  to  Julian,  ^  how  iMftisf  it  would  be  to  inflict  pnnishnMit  wheva 

there  is  no — [exposure  to  punishment?    That  will  nerer  do,  but} 

guik"  L  e.  ill-desert    Does  the  Westminster  Confession  speak  of  tha 

expoMure  to  ponishment  wkersbg  we  are  exposed  to  pnniahment,  whem 

it  speaks  of  the  guilt  wherehg  we  are  bound  oyer  to  the  wraifh  of  God  ? 

If  the  word  guiU  be  thus  emptied  of  its  moral  import,  the  reasoning 

of  the  Cahrinistio  diyines  on  this  theBM  must  go  far  little  or  nothing. 
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T^  third  principle  being  admitted,  that  a  moral  offence  has  been 
jostlj  imputed  to  men  before  their  own  personal  existence,  it  foUoirg 
that  they  most  hare  sinned  before  thej  began  to  exist  personallj. 
If  it  be  punitive  justice  which  sends  upon  us  our  first  calamitiea,  then 
we  deserve  those  calamities,  and  if  we  deserve  them,  then  we  deserve 
to  have  a  moral  offence  imputed  to  us,  and  if  we  merit  tins  impata* 
tion,  then  we  must  have  committed  that  offence.  This  is  the  logical 
sequence,  whether  it  have  or  have  not  been  adopted  by  those  who 
admit  the  premise.  Now  has  it  been  adopted  ?  It  was  an  old  JeW' 
ish  notion  that  all  his  descendants  existed  in  the  body  of  Adam. 
TertuUian,  who  believed  in  the  propagation  of  the  soul,  asserted  that 
all  human  beings  formed  a  part  of  the  first  man,  and  sinned  in  bim. 
Ambrose  and  some  other  fathers  asserted  the  same ;  but  Augustine, 
influenced  in  part  by  a  Realistic  philosophy,  in  part  by  the  Babbinieal 
fancies,  in  part  also  by  the  Vulgate's  mistranslation  of  Bom.  5:  \% 
**t«  whom  all  have  sinned,**  reduced  the  theory  of  our  oneness  with 
Adam  to  a  more  definite  form,  and  made  it  a  standard  doctrine  of  the 
church.  He  repeats  in  a  hundred  different  ways,  that  Adam  was  ail 
men,  and  all  men  were  Adam ;  they  and  he  forming  one  person,  he 
being  the  entire  human  race,  his  act  being  theirs,  and  they  sinning  ia 
him.  Wiggers,  in  his  Historical  Presentation  of  Augustiniflm  and 
Pelagianism,  has  clearly  exhibited  this  predominating  theoiy.  Ia 
accordance  with  it,  as  it  has  been  more  or  less  modified,  we  find  among 
the  divines  of  and  after  the  Reformation,  unnumbered  testimoniee  to 
the  doctrine  that,  in  the  language  of  the  learned  Thomas  Boston, 
<<  Adam's  sin  is  imputed  to  us  became  it  is  ours;  for  God  doth  not 
reckon  a  thing  ours  which  is  not  so."^  Our  sin  precedes  the  impnti^ 
tion,  and  the  imputation  does  not  precede  the  sin.  If  we  were  re- 
garded as  guilty  before  we  had  sinned,  we  should  be  so  regarded  by 
a  mistake,  but  Omniscience  cannot  err. 

Chamieras  teaches,  that "  all  men  are  not  only  made  azmers  by  Adam, 
but  also  are  said  to  have  sinned  in  him,  tMch  is  a  very  different  Mia,'  **  It 
is  certain  bodi  that  all  men  are  constitated  really  unnghteous  by  Aoiun,  and 
all  the  falthfid  are  constituted  really  riffhteous  by  Chnst"  Bishop  Davenant 
says,  that  **  the  sin  of  Adam  is  imputed  to  us  for  our  condemnation,  no  less 
than  if  it  were  something  formally  inhering  in  us."  But,  on  what  principle 
can  Adam's  sin  be  rightfy  ascribed  to  us,  just  as  if  (aeque,  pariter)  we  had 
actually  committed  it,  unless  we  did  really  sin  in  him  r  m  explaining  Bom.  5: 
1 2,  W.  Musculus  says :  ^  Some  interpret  the  words,  <  qU  hawe  smned^io  mean, 
<  all  have  been  mined,  or  virtually  made  sinners,  on  account  of  [Adam's] 
offence.'  This  is  indeed  true.  But  stall  nothing  forbids  our  underatandiitf 
by  the  words,  the  &ct  that  all  men  existing  in  Adam's  loins,  did  mn  in  his 
actual  sin."    Hundreds  of  times  it  is  said  by  the  standard  Calvinistic  writ* 

2  Boston's  Body  of  Pivini^,  Vol.  I  pp.  901,  SOS,  8SS,  etc 
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«n,  <<  We  ivere  in  Adam's  kins  when  he  sumed,"  <<  we  anned  vliile  we  irare 
an  hu  kins,"  "  we  sinned  with  him  and  in  him,** "  the  whole  race  were  de- 
poated  in  himf"  ^  God  placed  ns  all  in  his  body  as  a  masB,"  <'  all  his  posterity 
anned  when  he  sinned,  with  him  and  by  him,  for  all  were  comprehended  in 
bim.*  The  following  expression  of  John  Junius  has  been  generally  credited, 
«nd  is  but  one  specimen  of  a  large  class :  *^  In  the  sum  of  the  matter,  all  the 
Befbnned  Churches  agree,  and  teach  with  unanimous  consent,  agreeably  to 
the  sacred  Scriptures  and  the  seneral  opinion  of  antiqui^,  that  the  sin  of 
Adam  was  not  a  personal  one,  but  was  the  sin  of  the  whole  human  race, 
ance  diis  race  was  included  in  his  loins,  and  it  sinned  in  him  the  first  parent 
of  all,  and  the  root  of  the  entire  human  femily."  A  volume  might  be  filled 
with  the  repetitions  of  the  fi»llowing  ailment  of  Occitanus :  ^<  As  the  Le» 
vites  who  were  to  descend  j&om  Abraluun,  paid  tithes  in  the  person  of  their 
&ther,  (as  the  Apoede  teaches  in  Heb.  7:  9,)  although  they  ought  to  receive 
tithes  anerwards  from  their  brethren ;  so  likewise  men  who  ought  by  natural 
ffeneratibn  to  descend  from  Adam,  were  made  guilty  in  the  loins  of  their 
Itther,  and  were  condemned  to  suffer  the  punismnent  of  his  disobedience ; 
fi>r  his  &J1  was  the  eeneral  hil  of  men  who  m  jthe  loss  sustained  by  their  an- 
cestor, lost  aU  the  nches  with  which  thev  ou^ht  (debuissent)  to  have  been 
endowed.**  Meisnerus  teaches,  that  **  the  an  of  Adam  was  not  imrsonal, 
but  universal,  and  was  the  act  of  the  entire  race,  which  existed  in  him  as  in 
a  common  stock,  and  therefore  sinned  at  the  same  time  with  him,  and  died  " 
(or  was  condemned).  Mardn  Bucer  teaches  that  infiints  are  rightly  repre- 
sented as  having  sinned,  and  *<  since  on  account  of  that  fiuilt  of  (Ssobedience 
which  they  all  committed  in  Adam,  they  are  bom  with  such  profound  igno- 
xance  that  they  cannot  understand  the  precepts  of  Crod  their  Maker,  and 
widi  snch  rebellion  of  nature  that  they  all  resist  these  precepts ;  by  the  same 
law  of  obedience  proposed  not  so  much  to  Adam  the  fiither  of  the  human 
moe  as  to  the  whole  race  itself,  they  are  justly  condemned."  Nothing  can  be 
plainer  than  the  words  of  Turretin,  (Inst  TheoL  Pars  I.  p.  680V  speak* 
ing  of  the  common  punishments  which  flow  to  us  as  well  as  to  Aoam  from 
the  first  sin,— Hiey  '*  cannot  justly  be  inflicted,  unless  there  be  supposed  a 
oommon  law  and  a  common  guilt;  for  if  the  punishment  of  the  broxen  cov- 
enant be  extended  to  all,  the  covenant  also  and  the  law  ought  to  extend  to 
aS."  The  remark  of  Zanchins  is  often  repeated,  that  **  the  command,  to- 
gether with  its  penalty,  was  not  addressed  to  the  person  of  Adam  alone,  bnt 
to  the  whole  hmnan  family.**  *'  As  God,"  says  Francis  Junius,  ^'  in  the  order 
of  his  creation  placed  the  whole  human  race  in  Adam  by  nature,  so  in  the 
order  of  his  justice,  he  siud  to  the  whole  human  race  in  Adam,  (in  whom  we 
sinned,)  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die."  And  not 
only  did  all  men  transgress  the  law  enforced  upon  them  in  our  first  parent, 
but  also  aU  men  transgressed  it  voluntarily  in  hiuL"  This  peculiar  metaphy- 
sics was  pushed  sklong  in  a  straight  line ;  and  it  is  often  said  that  ^  all  men 
lost  their  freedom  by  sinning,  of  their  own  accord,  in  Adam.  (See  tibe  fifth 
sabditision  of  the  following,  the  second  head.)  Some  excellent  divines  have 
gone  80  fiir  as  to  teach  not  only  that  we  willed  to  eat  the  forbidden  fruit,  but 
even  had  natural  power  to  avoid  willing  it !  Our  ante^natal  sin  is  described 
in  numerous  other  forms.  It  is  affirmed  in  scores  of  instances,  that  all  men 
nnist  have  participated  in  the  first  offence,  because  "a  just  participation  in 
the  poni^unent  of  that  sin.  presupposes  a  participation  in  the  sin  itself." 
Thus,  the  proof  of  the  doctrine  accompanies  the  statement  of  it.  "  Original 
sin,  as  well  in  Adatti  as  in  his  posterity,"  we  are  told  by  Silesins,  "  incmdes 
lliese  three  deadly  evils,  the  adiial  fonlt,  1^1  guilt,  or  penalty  of  death,  and 
the  depravation  or  defonnity  of  nature.  For  these  meet  tc^ther  around 
the  finst  sin  in  the  parent  and  ih  his  posterity ;  with  this  difference  only,  that 
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Adam  rinning,  was  tbe  principal  aaent  commxttiiig  ^  ftplt,  deserving  tibe 
penalty,  castmg  off  the  image  of  God,  and  corrupting  himself,  [while]  idl 
these  belong  to  his  posterity,  by  participation}  imputation,  and  generation 
fit>m  a  corrupted  parent**  "•  In  the  mass,  they  (his  posterity)  committed  the 
same  sin,  and  tkerefore  it  is  impated  to  all."  For,  says  Fewbomius,  **  it  is 
repugnant  to  the  Divine  Juitice,  that  any  one  should  be  a  partaker  in  an- 
others  punishment,  without  a  participation  {notvtgviif)  in  that  other's  fiiult," 
and  then  he  proceeds  to  show,  that  if  Adam's  posterity  did  not  partake  of 
his  sin,  the^  would  not  be  ill-deserving,  and  if  not  ill-^eaerving,  tiiey  could 
not  be  eqmtably  punished.  ^  Bu  tohat  right,^  says  Scnltetus,  "  are  the  de- 
scendants punished  for  the  sin  of  their  ancestors  r  Paul  answers,  *  Because 
an  sinned  m  the  first  parents."*  (See  Riveti  Opp.,  Tom.  III.  pp.  799,  800, 
804'-8,  810-12,  814-17.)  In  like  manner,  the  great  Qoenstedt  (TbeoL  Di- 
dac.,  Pars  II.  p.  53)  decUres  that  *^  not  only  the  first  parents  were  the  snlv 
jects  of  the  first  sin,  but  also  all  of  their  descendants,  and  he  also  says,  that 
^  not  by  a  bare  imputation,  nor  at  all  events  by  imitation,  are  we  constitnted 
■nners  b^  Adam's  crime,  but  also  by  the  imj>Qtalion  of  real  goilt,  and  by 
propagation  of  natural  depravity,  and  by  participation  in  actual  firalt  And 
ttieretore  the  proximate  cause  why,  the  first  man  sinning,  all  his  posterity 
have  sinned,  is  the  existence  of  the  whole  human  species  in  the  person  of 
the  first  man.**  This  is  the  reason  why  <*  God  tmpates  the  nn  <tf  Adam  to 
them,  most  justly,  for  their  condemnation.**  Our  own  President  Edwards 
(Works  n.  p.  544,  546,  558,  etc.)  affirms,  that  Adam  and  all  his  posterity 
constituted  **  as  it  were,  one  complex  person,  or  one  moral  whole."  "^  And 
therefore  the  sin  of  the  apostasy  is  not  theirs,  merely  because  God  inmates 
it  to  them,  but  it  is  truly  and  properly  theirs,  and  on  that  ground  Goa  im- 
putes it  to  them.**  He  anpeals  to  Stapfer,  who  teaches  that  **  the  sin  of  the 
posterity,  on  account  of  uieir  consent,  and  the  moral  view  in  which  they  are 
to  be  tsken,  is  the  same  with  the  sin  of  Adam,  not  only  in  kind,  but  in  nnm- 
ber ;  therefore,  the  sin  of  Adam  is  righdy  impated  to  has  posterity.**  Stap- 
fer also  affirms  that  the  "  chief  divines  **  are  of  the  same  mind  wiUi  lum. 


Let  not  the  reader  feel  beunldered  by  thia  reoita!,  for  the  dieorj 
which  he  is  oonaidering  ia  often  called  ^  the  iimpUeiiy  of  the  fahh," 
and  all  donbta  conoeming  it  are  atigmaiixed  as  the  results  of  ^  phi- 
loeophizing,**  and  as  signs  of  a  propensity  **  ohUqu^  pda^fumiat^reJ' 
SnfiTer  then  a  word  or  two  of  further  ezplanation. 

We  shall  always  misinterpret  the  old  authors,  unless  we  be  mindful 
of  the  <&tinction' between  the  personal  existenoe  of  men  as  individualSy 
and  their  common  existence  in  their  progenitor.  Thus  many  authors 
who  contend  for  our  real  ill-desert  on  account  of  Adam's  sin,  do  yet 
insist  that  we  are  thus  ill-deserving  not  ^'personally,**  but  only  in  our 
'^ common**  union  with  him,  not  ^individually"  but  '^ originally,**  not 
•^formaUy**  but  by  a  "real  imputation,**  not  "separatelj"  but  "vir- 
tually,** "potentially,**  "radically,**  " seminally,**  « hereditarily,**  etc 
It  is  as  rtcd  an  ill-desert  as  if  it  were  a  separate  one.  In  one  respect 
the  first  sin  is  properly  our  own  (ci^usque  est  proprium)  ;  in  a  dif** 

1  The  partaker,  the  acoomplioe,  the  acocssoryi  is  dionght  to  be  as  really  col' 
pable  as  the  primary  offenderi 
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fbreDt  respect  it  ib  properly  the  sin  of  another  person.  In  one  view 
it  is  a  foreign  sin ;  in  a  different  view  it  is  ours.  In  one  aspect  it 
belongs  to  Adam  alone ;  in  another  aspect  it  belongs  to  us  as  really 
as  to  him.  It  is  not  common  to  others  in  soch  a  sense  that  it  is  not 
our  own,  nor  is  it  oar  own  in  such  a  sense  that  it  is  not  common  to 
others.  Therefore,  says  Lansbergius,  <^  we  are  not  guUty  on  acooont 
of  a  sin  in  which  we  have  no  participation  (alienom),  bat  on  account 
of  a  sin  which  is  our  own  (propriam)  ccHnmitted  while  we  were  in 
Adam's  loins,"  etc  When  some  of  the  old  Calvinists  assert,  there- 
fore, that  we  coold  not  hare  actually  sinned  thousands  of  years  before 
our  birth,  they  mean  that  we  could  not  then  have  sinned  in  oar  dis- 
tinct personality ;  but  they  do  not  mean  that  we  were  then  free  from 
£u]lt;  and  the  demerit  which  existed  in  as  as  parts  of  Adam,  is  now 
^  communicated,"  ^  propagated,"  '<  transferred  "  to  us  as  separate  indi- 
viduals. See  Biveti,  0pp.  Tom.  IIL  pp.  807,  808,  809,  815,  etc 
And  Turretin  says,  in  repeated  instances,  that  the  covenant  in  which 
we  were  involved  with  Adam,  was  a  ^ moral"  covenant,  that  Adam's 
sin  was  ^  morally  "  communicated  to  us,  that  his  sinftil  choice  although 
not  ours  personally,  was  ours  ^ morally."^  The  whole  dispensation 
with  regard  to  the  fall  is  a  moral  one.  The  judgment  of  God  is  a 
moral  judgment  We  need  not  suppose,  then,  that  Turretin  contra- 
dicta  himself  when  he  affirms,  that  oar  sin  in  Adam  was  not  a  moral 
one,  i.  e.  in  the  sense  of  its  being  blameworthy  in  our  own  persom^ 
just  as  it  was  not  voluntary  in  the  sense  of  its  being  our  own  individ- 
oal,  separate  volition.' 

Here,  now,  is  the  old  theory  of  imputation;  and  in  the  third  place 
let  us  inquire  how  it  can  be  reconciled  with  the  doctrine  which  we 
have  previoosly  (see  pp.  607,  608,  above)  described  as  the  true  one. 
If  we  regard  the  old  theory  as  expressed  in  literal  terms,  it  cannot  be 
harmonised  with  the  truth.  No  one  ever  pretended  that  it  could  be. 
It  is  false,  belonging  neither  to  the  theology  of  a  sound  intellect,  nor 
to  that  of  a  right  heart  But  still,  many  who  contend  for  this  theo- 
retic error  have  subeUmtially^  at  least  in  their  practical  meditations, 
the  same  general  £uth  with  those  who  receive  the  pure  truth,  just  as 
two  men  may  have  substantially  the  same  nature,  although  one  has, 
and  the  other  has  not,  a  horn  growing  out  of  his  head. 

But,  this  is  not  all;  for,  in  the  first  place, ^he aground-principle 
which  sustains  this  theory  of  our  literal  ill-desert  fdr  Adam's  sin,  is 
at  times  abandoned  by  the  advocates  of  it,  and  the  ground-principle 

1  Thecd.  Inst  Paxs  I.  pp.  €78,  679,  686,  689,  690.  «  Ib.  p.  71G. 
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of  the  opposite  doctrine  is  at  times  sanctioned  by  them.  Their  self- 
contradiction  weakens  the  inflaence  of  their  theory.  In  fact,  their 
theory,  $o  far  forth  as  it  is  carUradicted,  is  the  same  with  its  opposite. 
Its  spirit  is  at  last  exchanged  for  that  of  its  antagonist.  Thus,  when 
the  question  is  put,  how  does  God  exercise  retributive  josUce  rather 
than  sovereignty  toward  us,  in  causing  us  to  suffer  for  a  crime,  long 
since  consummated  in  Eden,  we  are  often  told  that  God  imputed  this 
crime  to  us  partly  because  we  are  and  were  "  of  one  blood "  with 
Adam,  i.  e.  we  have  and  have  had  a  '^  natural  union  "  with  him,  bat 
principally  because  God  ^'  wiUed "  to  form  a  covenant  with  Adam, 
according  to  which,  the  first  man  was  to  act  for  all  his  descendantSy 
and  his  sin  was  to  become  theirs.^  In  part,  and  in  chief  part,  then, 
his  sin  is  imputed  to  us,  because  we  were  comprehended  in  the  cov- 
enant which  Grod  made  with  Adam  before  the  fall.  Some  divines 
go  further  still,  and  suppose  this  covenant  to  be  the  whoU  ground  of 
the  imputation.  Adam  represented  us,  and  so  we  sinned  in  him,  not 
naturally,  but  "^  representatively.'*  Did  we  at  that  time  deserve  to 
be  thus  exposed  to  ruin  ?  Did  we  really  merit  our  subjection  to  the 
peril  (how  great,  the  Deity  well  knew)  of  that  fall  ?  Had  we  sinned 
in  Adam  before  his  sin  ?  Surely  this  covenant  was  made  not  by  re- 
tributive justice  toward  us,  but  by  sovereign  benevolence  toward  the 
universe.  It  constituted  (according  to  the  theory  as  now  modified) 
a  main  reason  for  the  justice  of  ascribing  to  us  that  ancient  crime, 
and  making  us  iU^eserving  on  account  of  it  Now,  of  course,  the 
reason  or  ground  for  this  justice,  precedes  and  is  distinct  from  the 
justice  itself.  It  is  a  reason  of  sovereignty  preparing  the  way  for  a 
strict  retribution.  That  Turretin  here  supposed  it  to  be  a  sovereign 
arrangement,  is  obvious  from  his  pleading  the  authority  of  Calvin, 
who  says,  as  often  elsewhere :  "^  Whence  is  it  that  the  fall  of  Adam 
involves  without  remedy  so  many  nations  with  their  infant  children 
in  eternal  death,  unless  because  it  so  seemed  good  to  Jehovah  ?  De- 
cretum  quidem  horribile  fateor."  '  This  general  ruin  occurred,  says 
Calvin  on  Job  xiv,  <^  because  we  were  all  included  in  his  [Adam's] 
person  by  the  wiU  of  God."  Even  the  same  gentleman  who  *'  shrinks 
from  the  idea  that  Grod  in  mere  sovereignty  inflicts  the  most  tremen- 
dous evils  upon  us,'  does  yet  in  the  same  breath  confess  that  God  in- 
flicts these  evils  by  virtue  of  a  "•  covenant  in  which  by  a  benevolent 
appointment  of  God  we  were  included."  *  This  benevolent  appoint- 
ment is  a  sovereign  appointment ;  for  all  our  Father's  sovereignty  is 

1  Tuixetini  Inst.  Thcol.,  Para  I.  pp.  678,  679. 

«  Cal.  Inst,  Lib.  U.  Cap.  XXIH  §  7.  »  Bib.  Repertory,  VoL  VL  p.  465. 
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beneyolence,  and  all  his  specific  benevolence  is  sovereigntj.  And  so 
the  Reviewer  comes  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  to  the  same  principle 
from  which  he  recoiled  at  the  beginning.  Oar  calamities  hang  sus- 
pended on  the  sovereign  purpose  of  Heaven,  we  say,  directly ;  he 
says,  indirectly ;  we  say,  without  any  intervening  links ;  he  says, 
with  the  intermediate  links  of  imputation,  guilt,  etc.  We  say  that 
infants  are  exposed  to  their  first  calamities,  by  the  sovereign  consti- 
tution of  their  Maker.  The  Reviewer  says,  that  this  would  be  un- 
just, but  infants  must  first  be  charged  with  a  sin  which  they  never 
personally  committed !  They  cannot  be  treated  justly  unless  accused 
of  a  crime  which  was  perpetrated  in  a  place  which  they  never  saw, 
and  at  a  time  which  preceded  the  birth  of  their  first-bom  ancestor ! 
We  then  ask,  why  are  they  so  accused  ?  Because  they  were  com- 
prehended in  the  covenant  with  Adam,  says  the  Reviewer.  But  we 
press  the  question,  why  were  they  thus  comprehended  ?  Because 
they  deserved  to  be  ?  Here  the  Reviewer  is  compelled  to  admit  the 
distinctive  principle  of  the  New  England  theology,  and  to  abandon 
the  distinctive  prindple  of  his  own ;  and  the  only  dispute  is,  whether 
we  shall  come  a  few  minutes  sooner  or  a  few  minutes  later  to  the 
same  thing,  i.  e.  to  the  Divine  Sovereignty.  So  far  forth,  then,  he 
has  united  the  two  schemes,  by  dismissing  the  genetic  principle  of 
bis  favorite  one.  Now,  we  might  ask,  what  kind  of  ill-desert  is  that 
which  is  occasioned  within  us  by  a  sovereign  arrangement,  irrespec- 
tively of  our  personal  fault  ?  We  can  understand  how  a  wise  parent 
may  afflict  ns,  without  our  antecedent  misdemeanor ;  but  to  suppose 
that  he  (subjects  us  to  a  demerit  which  precedes  all  personal  disobe- 
dience, is  one  of  the  many  contradictions  involved  in  this  theoiy, 
whidi,  however,  is  saved  by  its  contradictions.^ 

Nor  is  this  all ;  for  in  the  second  place,  the  doctrine  that  we  are 
literally  and  morally  responsible  for  Adam's  sin  is  sometimes  alto- 
gether explained  away  by  men  who  contend  for  it  at  other  times. 
Not  only  practical  Christians,  but  even  polemic  divines,  who  insist 
upon  the  justice  of  imputing  to  us  the  sin  of  Paradise,  are  often  found 
to  have  foi^tten  their  artificial  theory,  and  to  interpret  its  phrases 
as  the  mere  language  of  emotion.  It  is  natural  for  us,  creatures  of 
feeling,  to  use  such  language  on  so  great  a  theme.    Intent  upon  the 

1  It  is  an  mteresting  fact  that  some  Emopeaa  divines,  staggering  under  their 
farorite  doctrine  of  a  literal  impatatioii«  have  pronounced  it  utterly  impossible 
to  conjecture  how  or  why  the  Deity  has  made  snch  an 'imputation,  and  have 
avowedly  resolved  the  whole  into  the  mystery  of  a  mere  sovereign  act,  without 
any  allusion  to  our  sinning  in  Adam — naturally  or  representatively. 
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thought  of  oor  intimate  ooimectikm  irith  Adam,  we  are  imsatiafied 
with  calm  words,  and  we  exclaim  ^his  blood  ik>WB  in  oor  reins  and 
80  our  blood  once  formed  a  part  of  his  body;  his  nature  has  been 
drawn  forth  into  onis  and  so  onr  nature  was  once  involyed  in  his; 
we  were  actually  in  his  loins  of  old;  what  he  did  we  did;  we  sinned 
in  him,  and  fell  with  him  in  his  first  transgression."  And  what  d<» 
we  mean  by  these  intense  utterances?  Nothing  mora  than  thai 
Adam's  oflfenee  was  the  reason  why  our  Scrrereign  so  made  ns  and 
so  placed  us,  as  to  cause  the  certainty  of  our  suffering  eril,  and  of  our 
aniform  sinful  preferences*  In  order  to  express  with  emphasia  the 
truth  that  we  not  only  imitate  our  first  progenitor  in  disobeying  God, 
but  likewise  that  on  account  df  his  apostasy,  we  are  fiuhkned  so  that 
we  sin  and  are  drcamstanced  so  that  we  snffinr,  we  are  sometimes  in* 
eited  to  say,  careless  of  the  peril  attending  such  words,  ^  God  impotea 
to  us  the  transgressaoti  <^  Adam ;  his  anger  contimies  to  bomi^punsl 
ns  for  it"  Feeting  the  dreadfulness  of  the  woes  to  whkh  it  has  ex* 
posed  us,  we  confess  that  ^we  are  guilty  of  the  original  crime** 
Sensitiye  to  the  fitness  of  the  arrangement  by  whidi  we  are  doomed 
to  these  eyils  as  the  insignia  of  the  hatefulness  of  ibat  crime,  some 
men  may  reotare  in  certain  pecoHar  moods,  upon  the  stnmg^  expreiK 
aions,  ^<  We  were  ill-desermg  in  that  first  sin;  we  are  justly  afflicted 
for  it."  These  afflictions  ilhistrate  so  viyidly  the  regard  of  JehoYafa 
for  his  law  that  we  call  them  by  the  forcible  word,  puniMhmenL 
And  thus  we  go  on  from  strength  to  strength,  until  some  sdbolaslie 
philosopher  becomes  <<  bewildered/*  and  mistakes  these  rehement  ex- 
pressions <^  feeling  for  the  accurate  statements  of  sd^eob  Metamor- 
loosing  these  poetical  and  eloquent  utterances  into  the  literal  hmgoi^ 
of  the  schools,  he  constructs  his  severe  system:  ^  We  are  justly  pun* 
ished  for  Adam's  sin;  therefore  we  were  ill«deserving  in  it;  diere* 
fore  we  committed  it." 

Now  we  maintain  that  while  it  is  natural  for  a  gaod  man  to  use 
these  bold  metaphors  sometimes  in  the  enforeem^ent  of  truth,  he  is  un* 
aUe  to  persoTore  in  uniformly  employiiQg  them  as  Htend  phrasea. 
A  theorist  may  urge  himself  onward  to  such  a  use^  while  fohrtcating 
or  d^ending  an  artificial  creed;  but  tired  nature  will  give  out,  and 
In  his  unguarded  moments  he  will  drop  his  forced  logic  His  con- 
science may  be  overborne  by  the  theory  during  his  hours  of  system- 
making,  but  it  will  right  itself  in  his  hours  of  leisure  and  will  reiia- 
sert  the  truth.  While,  then,  we  concede  that  many  theologians  have 
believed  that  our  moral  guilt  for  the  Paradisiacal  crime  is  a  legitimate 
inference  fixuu  our  suffering  on  account  of  it,  we  stfll  maintain  thaft 
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lliese  thedogians  have  often  abandoned  this  belief  in  their  hours  of 
clearer  vision,  and  of  religious  as  distinct  from  controversial  interest. 
Not  seldcMu  have  they  lost  their  hold  of  it  in  their  controversies  even. 
As  a  theory,  it  is  too  absurd  to  be  retained  in  the  mind  without  an  un- 
natural effort,  and  such  an  effort  must  be  intermittent.  Accordingly, 
in  all  their  theological  treatises,  we  detect  the  frequent  signs  of  a  ^^  fal- 
ling away/'  £xpelled  nature  forces  herself  back.  While  they 
framed  a  logical  theory  on  the  strict  import  of  justice,  ill-desert  and 
punishment,  they  oflen  exchanged  this  import  during  their  practical 
reflections,  for  a  looser  meaning ;  justice  being  a  sense  oijkness^  guilt 
and  ill-desert  being  a  ^  exposure  to  evil;^  and  punishment  being 
the  fit  evil,  and  thus  they  often  rested  in  that  wise  and  deep  scheme 
of  truth  which,  since  thier  time,  has  been  defended  by  the  ablest  of 
our  New  England  divines. 

And  now,  in  defiance  of  Blair's  Rhetoric^  or,  as  the  Reviewer  says 
(in  the  language  of  feeling),  "the  Scotch  Principal's  dull  lectures," 
we  forewarn  our  readers  that  we  are  going  to  be  interesting.  Our 
critic  says  that  the  author  whom  he  condemns,  "  has  undertaken  a 
great  work  "  in  attemping  to  reconcile  opposing  sects  and  creeds,  and 
he  adds :  "  when  we  reflect  on  what  is  necessarily  even  though  uncon- 
sciously [?]  assumed  in  this  attempt,  when  we  raise  our  eyes  to  the 
height  to  which  it  is  necessary  the  author  should  ascend  before  all 
these  things  could  appear  alike  to  him,  we  are  bewildered."  '  But  so 
far  as  this  "fundamental"  doctrine  of  imputation  is  concerned  we  see 
no  valid  reason  why  our  critic  should  be  thus  bewildered.  For  he 
himself  goes  further  than  we  go  in  ^^ explaining  away**  the  ancient 
creeds.  While  we  affirm  that  often  the  standard  Calvinistic  divines 
disown  the  doctrine  of  our  proper  ill-desert  for  the  first  sin,  he  affirms 
that  Ihey  never  believed  the  doctrine ;  that  in  their  writings  the  sin 
of  Adam  "  is  never  said  to  be  in  us  (truly  sin)  vere  peccatum  /'  the 
guilt  of  it  is  not  said  to  arise  "out  of  the  moral  character"  of  men ; 
it  is  not  moral  guilt ;  it  is  not  even  so  much  as  a  j^  exposure  to  pun- 
ishment, but  a  mere  exposure  to  it;  the  phrases, "  we  sinned  in  Adam," 
"were  sinners  in  him,"  were  "ill-deserving,"  have  "demerit,"'  etc., 
do  not  imply  our  "  moral  pollution,"  express  nothing  with  regard  to 

1  Often,  at  least,  the  word  guilt  meant  not  a  mere  exposure  to  evil,  but  a  JU 
exposure. 

•  Bib.  Repertory,  Vol.  XXIH.  p.  526. 

'  One  of  these  phrases  is  ''auffht,"  '*  ought  not,"  as  we  have  seen  above.  Of 
oomse,  if  the  Reviewer  explains  all  these  words  as  figoratlye,  he  will  give  the 
same  explanatioDB  of  impmed  righteoiisnesB,  etc 

53* 
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<mr  ^moral  tarpitade."  Notwithstanding  ail  tluift  we  bsre  hend 
about  the  sin  of  Adam  being  <<  transfused,"  » transferred,"  ^'passing 
over/'  being  '<  oommanicated  to  us,"  he  denies  that  Calvinists,  as  a 
class,  have  ever  believed  in  ^a  transfer  <^  moral  character."  And 
aa  to  our  oneness  with  Adam,  which  formerly  was  so  ^  mjstiGal"  and 
^  mysterious,"  the  Reviewer  sweeps  awaj  all  the  mystery  of  it,  and 
says  that  it  is  and  was  all  a  figure  of  speech.  ^  We  were  in  Adam,** 
he  remarks,  "  as  Levi  was  in  Abraham.  Was  this  literally  ?' — ^  We 
<  were  in  hkn  as  branches  in  a  root,'  ^  as  the  members  are  in  the  head.' 
Well,  what  does  this  mean  ?  Literal  oneness  ?  Surely  not  Does 
every  writer  who  speaks  of  a  father  as  the  root  of  his  family,  hold  to 
the  idea  of  a  ^  literal  oneness'  between  them  ?  Tou  may  make  aa 
little  or  as  much  as  you  please  out  of  such  figurative  expressions 
taken  by  themselves."  ^  Now  Turretin,  who  according  to  our  Be^ 
viewer,  ^^  is  universally  regarded  as  having  adhered  strictly  to  the 
common  Calvinistic  system,"  denies  that  the  words  in  Heb.  7:  9  ^  in- 
timate a  tropical  and  figurative  thing,  as  if  Levi  were  said  to  have 
been  tithed  only  in  a  figure  and  not  properly  in  Abraham."^  Hoie 
then  is  a  figurative  ill-desert  *  and  a  figurative  sin,  which  is  in  plain 
truth  (vere)  no  sin  at  all,  the  punbhment  for  it  therefore  cannot  be 
a  moral,  but  must  be  a  figurative  punishment ;  and  the  justice  which 
inflicts  it  cannot  be  a  moral,  but  must  be  a  figurative  justice ;  and 
that  moral  attribute  of  God  which  is  justice  only  by  a  metaphor,  must 
be  his  sovereign  benevolence.  So  far  as  the  ^'  substance  of  doctrine'' 
is  concerned,  the  Reviewer  admits  all  that  we  can  ask  of  him.  He 
denies  all  that  we  deny.  He  avows  every  article  of  the  Pelagianism 
which  he  has  discovered  in  the  Convention  sermon  in  regard  to  im- 
puted guilL  If  that  sermon  <'  eviscerates"  the  ancient  standards,  its 
Reviewer  does  so  yet  more  fatally.  Very  true ;  he  insists  that  Ad- 
am's sin  is  ours,  but  still  not  ^'  personally  or  properly ;"  that  it  is  im- 
puted to  us,  but  not  so  as  to  be  a  ^^  ground  of  remorse."^  In  what 
way  then  is  the  first  sin  imputed  to  us  ?  Only  in  this  way ;  '*  we  are 
regarded  and  treated  as  sinners"  on  account  of  it^  while  it  never  af- 
fects our  '^  moral  character."*  But  how  are  we,  while  not  sinnen, 
regarded  as  sinners  by  him  who  regards  all  men  precisely  as  thej 

^  Bib.  Repertoiy,  YIL  p.  436,  For  the  preceding  reference!,  lee  pagei  413, 
414,  415,  422,  424,  426,  434,  486--438,  etc.,  and  Dr.  Hodge  on  Bom.  5:  12,  eq. 

«  Turret.  Theol.  Paw  L  p.  687. 

>  We  are  not  reeponsibk  for  the  ^trwdjiguratim,  in  tins  eonnectioii.  The  Be- 
fiewer  has  forced  it  upon  at.  Bee  Conyention  Senaoii,  pp.  a,  41,  ad  Funph.  JSd. 

«  Dr.  Hodge's  Com.  on  Bom.  p.  221,  let  £d.  •  JUd.  p.  226. 
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are  ?  The  Reviewer  modifies  again,  and  says  that  ^  naOUng  more  is 
meant  by  the  imputstion  of  flln  than  to  eause  one  man  to  bear  the 
iniquity  [u  e.  the  punishment]  of  another.^  But  how  are  we  pim- 
ished  {qx  that  primal  transgression  ?  In  any  way  which  implies  that 
we  are  blamed  for  it  by  the  Deity  ?  No.  Or  condemned  by  our  own 
conscience  ?  No.  Are  we  punished  in  the  "  most  rigid  and  proper 
meaning"  of  the  term?  No.  In  what  sense  then?  We  are  made 
to  suffer  evil  ^  by  a  Judge,  in  execution  of  a  sentence,  and  with  a 
yiew  to  support  the  authority  of  the  law." '  But  was  He  literally 
the  moral  judge  of  us,  while  we  were  only  figuratively  in  existence  ? 
Was  it  literally  a  moral  sentence,  addressed  to  us  centuries  before  we 
had  any  moral  desert  ?  Was  it  a  moral  law  literally  applied  to  us  as 
moral  beings,  while  we  were  moral  beings  only  by  a  bold  figure  of 
speech  ?  If  the  Reviewer  regards  all  tlus  as  literal,  he  contradicts 
himself.  Besides,  when  was  this  punishment  inflicted  upon  us,  irre- 
spectively of  our  own  sin  ?  At  a  period  preceding  our  personal  life ; 
for,  says  Dr.  Hodge,  <'  eternal  misery  is  [not]  inflicted  on  any  man 
for  the  sin  of  Adam,  irrespective  of  inherent  depravity  or  actual 
transgression."  That  first  <'  sin  was  the  ground  of  the  loss  of  tbe 
divine  favor,  the  withholding  of  divine  influence,  and  the  conseqtMM 
corruption  of  our  nature."*  And  when  does  he  suppose  that  this 
corruption  of  our  nature  begins  ?  With  the  very  beginning  of  that 
nature  itself.  The  punishment  therefore  must  be  logically,  if  not 
chronologically,  antecedent  to  this  beginning,  for  our  corruption  is 
consequent  to  the  punishment.  But  how  can  one  be  punished  in  the 
order  of  nature  before  one's  existence  ?    And  what  kind  of  a  sin  is 

1  Bib.  Kepertory,  Vol.  VI.  pp.  459,  462,  472.  Hodge's  Com.  on  Rom.,  First 
Ed.  p.  226,  etc. 

8  Bib.  Repertory,  VII.  p.  442.  The  dispute  tuniB  chiefly  on  this  word,  panish- 
ment,  and  is  merdy  rerbal.  We  suppose  the  ptinisbment  which  God  inflicts  to  be 
moral,  and  to  imply  the  ill-desert  of  the  person  punished.  The  old  writers  often 
used  the  word  loosely  to  denote  any  evil  inflicted  by  God  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  character  of  his  subjects,  or  of  sustaining  the  honor  of  his  law.  Thus 
Calvin  says  that  "  creation  bears  part  of  the  punishment  deserved  by  man,"  Inst, 
lib.  IL  Cap.  I.  S  ^-  And  again,  Com.  on  Bom.  8:  SI,  ''All  created  things  in 
themselves  blameless,  both  on  earth  and  in  the  visible  heaven,  undergo  puniah- 
ment  for  our  sins ;  for  it  has  not  happened  through  their  own  fault  that  they  are 
liable  to  conruption ."  Can  we  doubt  that  men  are  punished  for  Adam's  crime, 
and  that  Christ  was  punished  for  ours,  when  the  term  is  used  with  this  loose  sig- 
nification ?  The  Hopkinsians  will  agree  with  the  Calvinists,  except  on  the  pro- 
priety of  using  an  important  word  with  so  much  looseness  in  a  didactic  traatifle ; 
for  in  this  vague  sense  God  punishes  as  a  Sovereign. 

•  Hodge's  Com.  on  Romans,  First  Ed.  p.  229. 
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tluU  which  will  not  be  followed  bj  the  seoond  deaAh^  nnlefls 
other  sin  be  added  ?  It  is  a  putative  punishment,  as  the  sin  which 
occasions  it  is  a  putative  sin.  It  is  no  proper  punishment  at  alL 
The  whole  is  a  metaphorical,  and  in  some  states  of  mind  an  interest- 
ing mode  of  expressing  the  solemn  truth,  that  God  as  a  Sovereign 
has  connected  our  destinj  with  Adam's  character.  We  agree  with 
our  Reviewer,  so  far  forth  as  he  advocates  the  distinctive  theology  of 
New  Enghind.  Nothing  but  a  reverence  for  our  mother  tongue  pre- 
vents us  from  sajing  with  him,  what  we  believe  as  "  substantiallj  "  as 
he  does :  *^  That  there  is  a  very  just  and  proper  (?)  sense  in  which 
we  should  repent  of  the  sin  of  Adam  we  readily  admit ;  and  are  per- 
fectly aware  that  old  writers  insist  much  upon  the  duty.  Not,  how- 
ever, on  the  principle  that  his  sin  is  personally  ours,  or  that  its  moral 
turpitude  is  transferred  from  him  to  us ;  but  on  the  principle  that  a 
child  is  humbled  and  grieved  at  the  misconduct  of  a  father.**  ^  Now 
this  use  of  humility  for  penitence,  of  grieving  for  repenting,  is  in- 
tensely figurative ;  it  belongs  to  the  theology  of  the  heart,  and  in  a 
didactic  treatise  would  be  condemned  by  Dr.  Blair. 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply,  that  we  always  find  our  Reviewer  in 
agreement  with  ourselves,  or  with  himself.  For,  like  other  men,  cir- 
cumvented with  technical,  especially  when  figurative,  terms,  he  often 
becomes  entangled  in  them,  so  as  to  plunge  into  an  error  like  that  of 
our  moral  guilt  for  sinning  before  the  flood,  lie  has  a  sliding  scale 
of  definitions,  down  which  he  lapses  from  the  high  Calvinism  of 
other  times,  into  the  biblical  Calvinism  of  New  England.  At  least 
five  meanings  of  imputation  are  given  by  him.  First,  we  find  that 
manly  one  by  which  imputation  is  the  antecedent  ground  of  our  being 
regarded  and  treated  otherwise  than  we  are  in  ourselves.  This  is 
Dr.  Owen's  view ;  and  according  to  it,  the  imputation  includes  two 
things,  the  ^^  grant  or  donation  of  a  property,"  and  then  the  consequent 
'^  dealing  with  us  according  unto  that  which  is  so  made  ours."  '^  Thus, 
our  Reviewer  says,  "His  [Christ's]  merit  is  so  given,  reckoned, 
or  imputed  to  them,  that  they  are  regarded  and  treated  as  right- 

1  Bib.  Repertorr,  Vol.  VII.  pp.460, 461.  This  article  is  unirerBaUy  impnted 
to  our  RcTicwer. 

*  Owen's  Works.  Vol.  XI.  p.  207,  etc.  It  is  a  great  mistake  of  modem  writers 
to  sappose  that,  according  to  the  old  standards,  imputation  of  holiness  or  sin,  is 
merely  the  regarding  and  treating  of  men  as  if  they  were  holy  or  sinful.  Im- 
putation involves  the  ground  of  their  being  thus  regarded  and  treated.  See 
Biveti  Opp.,  Tom.  III.  pp.  799,  806,  812-16,  etc.;  also  Gill^s  Body  of  Divinity, 
Vol.  I.  p.  522,  and  Andrew  Puller's  Works,  Vol.  III.  p.  722.  "  To  bear  the  pun- 
iahment  of  sin,  is  not  tlie  tame  as  to  have  sinned  "  in  Adam,  says  Bucer. 
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eotts."  ^  To  be  BO  regarded  and  treated,  foMows  the  impntalloii.  Bnt^ 
secondly,  we  find  thai  this  grant  or  donation  is  dropped,  and  impatalion 
eomes  to  mean  merely  the  resnh,  the  regarding  and  treating  us  other- 
wise tlian  we  are  in  ourselyes.*  Bat,  thirdly,  even  this  is  soon  modifiedi 
and  the  imputation  of  the  first  sin  means  the  regarding  us  sinful,  tfi 
SMeAaiMy,  or«oyarybttA,astotreatB8like  sinners.*  Still,  fourthly} 
we  have  a  new  amendment,  and  this  imputation  is  ^  nothing  more 
nor  less"  than  for  one  man  to  bear  the  iniquity  [i.  e.  the  punishment] 
ef  another."  *  And  then,  fifthly,  we  learn  that  the  word  punishment 
is  not  used  here  in  its  ^most  strict  and  rigid"  meaning,  and  does  not 
imply  any  moral  demerit  in  us.*  Now,  we  arow  before  the  wide 
worid  our  hearty  belief  that  our  ancestor's  crime  is  $o  communicated 
to  us,  that  we  are  regarded  and  treated  as  sinners  on  account  of  it; 
by  all  which  we  mean  simply  that  we  are  regarded  and  treated  as 
sinners  for  it;  by  which  we  mean  that  we  are  regarded  sinlbl 
only  so  far  as  to  be  treated  like  sinners ;  by  which  we  mean  no 
more  than  that  we  are  punished  for  it;  by  which  we  mean,  oi 
hngiky  that  we  are  not  punished  in  the  most  proper  sense,  but  are 
merely  afflicted  with  ctlIs  which  are  designed  by  our  Judge  to  Tindi* 
cate  the  sanctity  of  the  law  broken,  not  by  ourselves,  but  by  Adam. 
And  thus,  after  so  long  a  time,  we  come  out  of  this  forest  of  improper 
terms,  yenerable  for  its  shade,  and  he%tildering  by  its  mazes,  into 
the  dear  and  open  sunshine,  where  both  the  Reviewer  and  the  author 
meet  and  walk  in  the  same  straight  path  of  New  En^and  theology. 
When  out  of  the  underbrush  of  that  forest,  neither  of  them  looks  like 
a  Pda^an.  That  word  belongs  to  a  ^  language  of  feeling."  Both 
of  them  adopt  ^  for  substance"  the  teachings  of  Emmons  and  Dwigfat 
in  r^ard  to  this  theme.  Soon  after  that  amiable  and  excellent  di« 
vine  had  gone  home  to  his  kindred  in  the  skies,  the  Princeton  Re- 
view contained  an  elaborate  criticism  upon  ^  old  Dr.  Emmons,"  as  it 
denominated  the  venerable  saint,  and  while  it  charged  him  with 
<'  eonjnsum  of  ideas,"  and  of  course  with  ^  Fekgianism,"  it  was  com* 
polled  to  acknowledge  for  a  time  that  his  doctrine  concerning  our 
relation  to  Adam,  contains  ^  tk$  verif  thing  which  the  old  Calvinists 
called  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,"  and  that  ^  it  is  tMUg  noiking 

1  Bih.  Bepertory,  Vol.  XYIL  p.  87.    Dr.  Hiodge  on  Bom.,  p.  SS8,  tet  ed 

*  Dr.  Hodge  on  Bom.,  p.  SSI,  etc.. 

*  Dr.  Hodge  on  Bom.,  p.  SS6.    *'  I'or  if  the  word  [impute]  means  to  to  ascribe 
an  action  to  a  man  as  to  treat  him  as  the  author  of  it" 

*  Bib.  Bepertoiy,  YoL  YL  p.  459.  •  Bib.  Bepertory,  YoL  TL  p.  441. 
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ihart  of  the  imputation  of  his  first  sin."^  Now  that  doctrine  of  Em- 
mons is  in  essence  the  same  which  we  have  advocated  in  this  discus- 
sion, (Bib.  Sac  Yin.  pp.  174-5)  ;  but  our  doctrine  is  Pelagianism 
according  to  the  Princeton  Review,  and  therefore,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  Pelagianism  "  is  nothing  short  of  Augustinism  on 
this  ^^  fundamental"  doctrine,  and  contains  ^  the  very  thing  which  the 
old  Calvinists  meant ;"  and  hence  our  Reviewer  lapses  in  one  point 
when  he  sajs  of  our  own  assertions :  ^'  It  is  now  asserted,  for  the 
Jiret  time,  so  far  as  we  know,  eince  the  world  hegan^  that  these  two 
modes  of  representation  [the  Augustinian  and  Pelagian]  mean  the 
same  thing.*^  When  did  the  world  begin  ?  Eight  Tears  before  the 
sermon  was  conceived  to  which  that  assertion  has  been  falsely  imput- 
ed, the  Princeton  Review  asserted,  (and  not  for  the  first  time,  so  fat 
as  we  hww)j  that  the  doctrine  which  is  now  termed  Pelagian  means 
'^  nothing  short"  of  the  doctrine  which  is  now  termed  Calvinistic. 
For  ourselves  we  have  uniformly  believed  that  Pelagianism  differs 
in  essence  from  theories  like  those  of  Dwight  and  Spring,  and  that 
while  the  old  Calvinists  have,  as  practical  Christians,  been  satisfied 
with  such  theories,  they  have  as  metc^hysicians  demanded  a  different 
scheme. 

The  learned  Reviewer  is  in  a  trilemma.  Either  he  believes  that 
the  old  Calvinists,  acting  as  logicians  and  as  practical  men,  said  what 
they  meant  in  literal  terms ;  in  which  case  he  contradicts  himself; 
or,  secondly,  he  believes,  that  as  logicians,  they  said  literally  what 
they  meant,  and  as  practical  men,  they  merged  their  language  into 
bold  figures ;  in  which  case  he  agrees  with  the  proscribed  sermon, 
and  this  will  never  do ;  or,  thirdly,  he  believes,  that  both  as  logicians 
and  as  practical  men,  they  used  the  language  of  their  creeds  as  in- 
tensely figurative ;  in  which  case,  he  is  as  much  more  latitudinarian 
than  the  sermon,  as  he  supposes  the  sermon  to  be  more  latitudinarian 
than  the  system  of  Dr.  GiU.  And  he  does  in  fact  go  beyond  that 
discourse  in  thus  ^  philosophizing  away  "  the  ancient  standards.  For, 
according  to  his  theory,  we  must  conceive  of  the  giants  of  Calvinism 
as  arguing,  in  their  philosophical  treatises,  that  we  cannot  be  rightly 
punished  unless  we  be  previously  exposed  to  punishment,  that  the 
liability  to  an  infliction  secures  the  justness  of  that  infliction,  that  we 

1  See  Bib.  Bepertoiy,  XIV.  pp.  543,  544.  TluU  Review  also  ayen  that  Dr. 
Emmoni  and  all  the  New  Divinity  men  "  not  only  reject  the  doctrine,  but  speak 
of  it  in  the  same  contemptnous  manner  as  did  the  Pelagians,'*  p.  542.  This  is 
only  one  specimen  of  the  self-contradictions  into  which  a  *'  flgnrative  theology" 
winds  its  coarse.  *  Bib.  Bepertory,  XXm.  12S. 
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gbonld  not  have  been  thus  ^'  exposed  to  punishment,''  L  e.  gniltj,  un- 
less we  had  ^<  sinned  in  Adam ; "  or,,  which  is  the  same  thing,  unless 
we  had  been  <<  treated  as  sinners ; "  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  unless 
we  had  been  punished  I  And  did  the  sturdy  Calvinism  of  the  schools 
swing  thus  backward  and  forward  in  an  incessant  motion,  without 
progress  ?  Did  those  stem  metaphysicians  tkirik  that  they  were  in- 
ferring man's  exposure  to  punishment,  i.  e.  his  guilt,  from  the  fact  that 
man  was  punished,  i.  e.  was  treated  as  a  sinner  ?  ^  If  so,  then  we 
have  a  new  proof  of  the  tendency  of  bold  metaphors  to  ^hemlder"  a 
theorist?  In  his  Commentary  on  Romans  5: 12,  '<  Wherefore  as  by 
one  man,"  etc.,  Dr.  Hodge  has  exhibited  what  he  regards  as  the 
metaphysical,  as  well  as  the  practical,  view  of  those  dialectical  writr 
ers.  The  word  ^'  sin,"  in  the  first  phrase,  ^  by  one  man  nn  entered 
into  the  toarld,"  means  imputed  sin,  and  thus  the  entire  phrase  means, 
^  On  his  [Adam's]  account  all  men  are  regarded  and  treated  as  sin- 
nersl"*  The  word  "death"  in  the  phrase,  ^and  death  Zy  «n,* 
means  "  the  penalty  of  the  law,  or  the  evils  threatened  as  the  pun- 
ishment of  sin." *  "Of  course,  as  sin  means  imputed  sin,  this  second 
phrase  means :  Because  all  men  are  regarded  and  treated  as  sinners, 
L  e.  punished,  therefore  all  men  are  exposed  to  "  the  penalty  of  the 
law,  or  the  evils  threatened  as  the  punishment  of  sin."  The  third 
phrase,  "  and  so  death  passed  upon  aU  men,"  means,  "  All  men  became 
exposed  to  penal  evils,  or  the  penalty  due  to  sin."  *  The  fourth 
phrase,  "/or  thai  all  have  sinned^**  means,  "  All  men  are  regarded 
and  treated  as  sinners ! "  ^  Combining,  then,  the  four  phrases,  we 
have  the  following  argument :  On  account  of  one  man,  all  men  are 
regarded  and  punished  as  sinners ;  and  because  they  are  regarded 
and  punished  as  sinners,  they  are  subjected  to  punishment ;  and  so 
all  men  become  exposed  to  punishment,  because  all  men  are  regarded 
and  punished  as  sinners !  Now,  if  this  be  the  didactic  Calvinism  of 
the  creeds,  can  we  blame  the  New  England  writers  for  aiming  to 
dear  up  the  phraseology  of  those  creeds  ?  And  can  we  avoid  the 
necessity  of  admitting,  that  a  calm  intellect  would  never  have  devised 
such  a  metaphorical  style  for  repeating  over  and  over  the  same  idea, 
and  also  that  "  the  well  schooled  divine  may,  although  he  seldom  does, 
escape  the  confusing  ('bewildering')  influence  of  this  ambiguous  no- 
menclature ?"  (Conv.  Serm.,  p.  567.)    Is  it  not  true  by  our  Reviewer's 

1  Even  in  their  practical  meditations,  they  did  not  always  thus  dennde  their 
argament  of  meaning,  bat  used  justice,  etc^  for  fitness,  etc.  See  pp.  618, 621,  above. 

2  Com.  on  Rom,  First  ed.    pp.  180,  190.  »  lb.,  pp.  180,  190. 
*  lb.,  p.  181.  »  lb.,  p.  183. 
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own  showiog,  tibat  if  men  be  ovar-channed  with  fATorite  word*,  th^ 
will  Bce  PelagianifiTn  where  thes^  woids  are  missed,  and  if  they  oiiljr 
hear  the  grateful  sounds  they  will  care  too  litUe  for  the  ^^suJbeianee  of 
doctrine,  and  will  be  sometimes  led  to  nullify  the  internal  signs  of 
inspiration,  by  emasculating  the  vigorous  thought  which  it  embodies? 
The  plain  fact  is,  that  our  Reviewer  does  not  often  venture  to  ex- 
pose the  old  theory  of  imputation ;  nor  even  to  state  the  biblical  troth 
in  the  dear  language  of  Mr.  Stuart  and  Mr.  Barnes,  and  he  there* 
fore  hides  the  doctrine  within  a  nest  of  technical  terms.  He  uses 
the  ancient  phraseology,  and  denudes  it  of  its  theoretic  meaning;  ho 
tacitly  yields  to  the  objections  of  New  England  divines,  but  like  the 
ancient  buyer,  he  cries,  ^  it  is  naught,  it  is  naught,"  and  hurls  at  these 
divines  the  hard  epithets  of  Neology,  Rationalism,  Bohr,  and  espe- 
cially Pelagius ;  and  all  this,  while  he  likens  himself  to  ^  a  man  be- 
hind  the  walls  of  Gibraltar,  or  of  Ehrenbreitstein."  Bib.  Repertory, 
XXni.  p.  319. 

Having  now  seen  that  the  old  writers,  in  their  better  hours,  have 
been  wont  to  give  up  their  doctrine  of  a  literally  imputed  sin,  let  us 
pass  to  the  doctrine  of  involuntary  sin.  This  includes  the  second 
and  third  parts  of  original  sin,  as  anciently  defined.  The  three  parts 
were,  first,  our  participation  in  Adam^s  offence ;  secondly,  our  invol- 
untary want  of  original  righteousness,  and  thirdly,  our  involuntary  de- 
pravation of  nature,  (see  pp.  609 — 614  above).  These  last  two  divi- 
sions constitute  original  sin  in  its  more  recent  and  restricted  meaning. 
They  are  sometimes  called  inherent  and  passive,  in  distinction  from 
active  and  imputed  transgression. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  inquire,  What  is  the  true  doctrine  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  sin  ?  Both  Inspiration  and  common  sense 
reply :  Sin  is  that  which  in  and  of  itself,  apart  from  its  causes  and 
results,  deserves  to  be  condemned  by  the  conscience,  to  be  repented 
of,  to  receive  the  eternal  punishment  inflicted  by  the  Judge  at  the 
last  day ;  and  it  consists  in  the  choice  or  preference  of  that  which  the 
conscience  requires  us  to  refuse,  or  in  the  voluntary  refusal  of  that 
which  the  conscience  requires  us  to  prefer. — When  it  is  said  that 
sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law,  the  objector  replies  that  sin  lies 
deeper  than  in  an  outward,  overt  act.  Very  true,  it  involves  the 
covert,  deep  preference  for  a  wrong  outward  act  But  the  objector 
adds,  it  lies  deeper  still ;  not  in  the  executive  volition  but  in  the  in- 
clination, disposition,  propensity  to  choose  wrong.  Very  true.  It 
does  not  lie  in  the  executive  volition,  but  in  the  inclinatioui  disposi* 
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tkniy  propensifj  to  Aoom  wrong,  pfovided  that  these  words  be  used, 
i«  thej  oftea  are,  to  denote  ft  generic  choice  or  preference,  Ijing  deeper 
tibma  the  spedic  dioiees*  The  objector  misn^resents  tins  doctrine, 
when  he  rapposes  that  it  confines  moral  agency  to  the  individna],  snb- 
ordinate  prefereneesy  or,  still  worse,  to  the  imperatiTe  yolitions.  By 
no  means.  It  asserts  that  sin  consists  in  all  preferences  which  the 
oonscience  ooademas,  and  especially  in  those  altimate  governing,  pre- 
dominating  preferences  which  are  often  termed,  loosely  howcTer,  in* 
dination,  disposition,  propensi^.  Every  choice  which  the  conscience 
disapproves,  deserves  eternal  pmiishment,  and  it  only  is  sin.  Bat  llie 
objector  replies,  Sin  goes  deeper  still;  it  belongs  to  the  nutn  who  sine, 
said  not  to  his  acts  aione.  Just  so ;  for  acts  <tbme  cannot  be  conceived 
of.  An  act  of  a  man  is  the  man  himself  acting,  jnst  as  ^  a  form  of 
theology  is  theology  in  a  certain  form."  lliis  is  the  distinctive  New 
England  divinity. 

The  fact  that  ail  men  previously  to  Regeneration  do  sin  and  only  sin 
in  all  their  moral  acts,  implies,  what  oar  consciousness  also  teaches, 
that  there  is,  lying  back  of  oar  anful  choices  and  occasioning  them,  a 
disordered  state  of  the  sensibilities,  or  an  involnntary  corruption.^ 
Part  of  this  is  called  by  Storr,  Flatt,  Beinhard  and  many  others,  ^  a 
preponderance  of  the  propensities  of  our  nature  fw  the  objects  and 
pleasures  of  sense."  The  whole  of  it  is  called  by  Torretin,  Calvin, 
and  others,  ^  vitiosity,"  ^the  depravation  of  nature  formerly  good  and 
pare,"  ^  natural,  native,  hereditary  depravity,"  the  '^  disorder  of  na« 
ture,"  the  insubordination'  of  the  lower  to  the  higher  nature,  the  dis« 
ease,  si(^ne8s  of  the  soul,  ki€$,  foma,  dta^icLj  etc  A  man  is  sinful  in 
harboring,  indulging,  complying  with  his  evil  tendencies,  but  he  is  not 
sinftd  for  the  mere  fact  of  their  natural  existence,  of  their  existence  an- 
tecedent  to  bis  choice.  **  Mankind  are  not  themselves  to  be  blamed  for 
being  bom  with  a  depraved  nature."  *  Still  this  nature  is  so  odious  in 
itself  and  so  pemidous  in  its  influence,  that  our  emotions  often  prompt 
ns  to  stigmatize  it  as  itself  sin.*    It  is  wholesome  to  form  this  con- 

1  Our  critic  has  more  than  once  oonibanded  this  tradi  with  the  Pelagian  eiror, 
that  all  men  have  a  natnre  precisely  like  thai  of  Adam  before  he  sinned  I  Hs 
also  dedares,  p.  Sll,  that  in  logical  accordance  with  the  sermon  under  retiew, 
Begeneration  '*  cannot  be  the  prodaction  of  a  new  natnre/'  but  mnst "  consist  in 
some  act  of  the  sonl." !  A  moment^s  reflection  will  convince  him,  that  according 
to  that  sermon,  the  natnre  inclining  to  mere  sin  is  changed  in  regeneration  into 
a  fiatore  inclining  to  holiness,  and  that  by  the  omnipotence  of  the  regenenuang 
Spirit 

2  Storr  and  flatt,  B.  III.  4  57. 

*  *'  That  inherent  depravity  is  traly  and  pmpsrly  tini  is  a  diiweat  faitcBsctttal 
Vol.  VnL  No.  81.  64 
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oeption  «t  certain  timet,  even  mete  to  than  to  eonoeiye  dT  oorporeal 
aott  at  themtelTet  blamable,  or  of  a  cathedral  or  «  ebalice  at  the 
altar,  or  a  baptitmai  font  at  themtelvet  holj.^-Bot  thete  efibtiont 
<^  %  piout  keart  are  congealed  b j  tome  into  the  ttiff  and  literal  ex* 
prettiont  <^  a  theory  unlike  the  preceding.    Therefore, 

We  will,  in  the  tecond  place,  inquire,  What  it  the  theory  of  pat- 
rive,  inherent,  involnntary  tin.  Our  Beviewer  frankly  definet  thit 
doctrine,  when  he  tayt,  that  we  luiye  ^an  innate,  hereditary  aniiil 
eormption  of  nature;"  that  we  have  deriTed  from  Adam  ^a  nature 
not  merely  diteated,  weakened  or  preditpoted  to  evil,  but  which  it 
<ittelf '  at  well  at  < all  the  motiont  Uiereof  truly  and  properly  tin.'"^ 
Having  already  admitted  that  many  theologiant  have  believed  in  our 
moral  guilt  for  the  crime  of  Adam,  we  alto  admit  that  tome  have 
believed  in  our  moral  guilt  for  the  very  moibt  of  our  toult.  The  two 
themet  have  been  by  tome  indittoluUy  blended,  and  it  hat  been,. 
theref<»re,  maintained  that  our  inherent  at  well  at  our  imputed  tin  it 
SMeterving,  and  it  juttly  punithable  with  the  tecond  death.  Men 
have  tpoken  of  thit  inherent  sin  at  propagated  from  parent  to  child, 
and  have  characterissed  it,  in  thit  relation,  at  the  tin  of  nature  ditUnct 
frtHn  the  tin  of  person ;  ^  becaote  the  immediate  subject  of  this  [pro- 
pagated] tin  is  not  a  person,  but  human  nature  vitiated  by  the  actual 
trantgrettion  of  a  person ;  which  nature  being  communicated  to  pot* 
terity,  there  is  also  communicated  in  it  thit  inherent  corrupticm.  At 
therefore  in  Adam  the  penan  corruptt  the  nature,  to  in  hit  potterity 
the  nature  corruptt  the  pertan/** 

In  the  third  place  let  ut  inquire,  how  can  thete  two  theoriet  be  har- 
monised? As  two  theories  literally  stated  they  cannot  be ;  for  the  no- 
tion of  a  literally  passive  sin  belongs  to  the  theology  neither  of  a  right 
intellect  nor  of  a  right  heart  Still  the  evangeliod  system  which  in- 
dudet  the  one  doctrine,  may  be  essentially  like  that  which  indodet 

propocidoii  from  the  statement  that  it  is  not  properly  sin.*'  Bib.  Rep.  XXTTI.  d3t. 
In  this  sentence,  as  also  on  p.  341,  onr  Reviewer  soberly  represents  ns  as  endeaT- 
oring  to  show,  that  sinAU  and  not  sinful  mean  the  same  thing ;  and  in  the  next 
sentence,  that  ability  and  inability  mean  the  same  thing  1  l^o  wonder,  that,  hav* 
lag  inTented  this  design  for  us,  he  should  find  it  necessary  to  say  that  we  made 
UM  of  some  German  theory  to  accomplish  this  design.  The  truth  is,  that  we 
have  represented  the  word  "  cannot"  as  often  meaning  the  same  with  "  will  wat^ 
and  the  word  "  sinful "  as  often  meaning  the  same  with  "  odious  and  certainly 
inducing  sin.^'  Does  not  the  Reviewer  perceive  his  misstatements  on  this  sub- 
ject ?    They  are  but  one  specimen  of  the  general  style  of  his  critiqtie. 

1  Bib.  Repertory,  Vol.  XXIIl.  pp.  310, 311,  314,  31$. 

«  TniretiB,  Inst  TheoL  £lenc(.  Fait  L  p.  701. 
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the  other,  just  as  Homer  and  MUton  were  essendallj  like  Yirgil  and 
Cowper,  although  the  two  former  were  blindy  and  the  two  latter  could 
see  the  sunlight. 

But  this  is  not  alL  We  rejoice  in  the  assurance  that  multitudes 
who  believe  at  times  in  the  strict  sinfulness  of  our  involuntary  and 
passive  states,  do  still  at  other  and  better  times  contradict  themselves, 
merge  their  proposition  back  into  the  mere  language  of  feeling,  whence 
it  first  came  out)  and  then  they  agree  with  their  adversaries.  As 
architecture  has  been  called  '^frcwen  music,**  so  many  a  scfaolastio 
propositioa  may  be  called  frozen  eloquence,  or  poetry  which  ofbut 
melts  again  into  its  primitive  and  impressive  form.  The  following 
are  some  proofs  of  the  substantial  unity  amoi^  disputants  on  this 
theme. 

First,  many  who  insbt  that  our  passive  sin  is  the  punishment  for 
^r  imputed  sin,  do  yet  often  betray  a  belief  that  it  is  not  so  in  any 
proper  sense  of  the  terms,  for  they  often  affirm  that  one  sin  is  nevet 
the  punishment  of  another.  What  I  does  a  pure  Father  inflict  ini* 
quity  upon  his  children  ?  The  very  phrase  ^  God  inflicts  sin  '^  is,  as 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  would  say,  one  of  those  ^  uncouth  and  jarring 
forms  of  speech  not  unfitly  representing  a  violent  departure  from  the 
general  judgment  of  mankind.'*  Will  a  wise  God  punish  sinners  by 
sentencing  them  to  sin,  the  very  state  which  as  sinners  they  love  mora 
than  all  things  else  1  Yet  if  there  is  one  expression  of  technical  the* 
ologians,  more  common  than  another,  it  is,  that  God  inflicts  our  in* 
bom  iniquity  upon  us  as  a  punishment  for  our  iniquity  in  Adam. 
Spiritual  death  is  a  punishment  for  our  imputed  sin ;  our  native  eor« 
ruption  is  part  of  our  spiritual  death;  this  corruption  is  sin,  there^ 
fore  sin  is  the  punishment  of  sin. 

Dr.  Twin,  the  learned  Prolocotor  of  the  Westminster  Asssembly,  Justifies 
the  declaration  that  *^  the  original  sm  which  the  children  of  Adam  contnct 
is  a  punishment  of  the  actual  sin  committed  b^  the  same  man."  Beza  says, 
"  There  are  three  things  which  make  man  guilty  before  God ;  first,  the  feult 
flowinff  fitnn  the  fact  tluit  we  all  sinned  in  the  first  man ;  secondly,  the  corrup- 
tion which  is  a  punishment  of  that  fiiult,  and  was  imposed  upon  Adam  as  well 
as  upon  his  descendants,"  etc.  The  renowned  Chamiems  writes :  '*  Whence 
also  Augustine  calls  original  sin  the  punishment  of  the  first  sin.  But  how  can 
it  be  a  punishment,  unless  that  first  sin  itself  be  imputed  to  ua"  Stvackins 
describes  <*  the  actual  defection  of  all  the  desoendvitB  of  Adam,  who  assmv 
edly,  in  the  loins  of  their  progenitor,  revolted  from  God  to  the  devil ;  and 
on  account  of  that  revolt  a  corruption  or  vitiosity  of  nature  has  been  inflicted 
on  man  by  the  Deity  in  just  judgment ;  both  of  which  make  man  miserable 
and  obnoxious  to  the  anger  of  G^,  and  to  eternal  damnation,"  etc.  etc.  See 
Biveli  0pp.  Tom.  III.  pi>.  802, 804, 806,  809.  Turretin  (Inst  Theol.  Elenct 
Pars  L  p.  698)  quotes  with  approbation  the  words  of  Peter  Martyr,  *'  when 
be  teaclMS  thai  our  original  corruption  is  a  punishment  for  tiie  sin  of  Adam: 
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ed  upon  us  for  avenging  and  punishing  the  first  oflfence/"  tDie  learned 
Thomas  Boston  says  (Body  of  IMvinity,  v  ol.  I.  p.  80fi) :  *  This  want  of  ori- 
ffiiial  righteonsnesB  is  a  sin : — it  is  alBo  a  punishment  of  aija,  oii  8»it  jofl^ 
^ctedbjGod."  See  also  Bp.  Biugeas  on  Original  Sin,  P.  L  ch.  9.  sec  S. 

Noi^thstuiding  aU  the  ligiit  veAeefeed  oa  this  8^^ 
land  di¥iiieB,  our  Bennewer  oAeii  adheree  t(>  die  old  itpteecMtoiicM, 
He  sa jB,  ^  AccDidiiig  to  this  view,  hereditej  d^mtity  foUowB  m  « 
^Mo^  etil,  from  Adam's  siB,  aad  k  not  Ibe  grmuid  <rf  its  impntalioii 
lo  atea.  This^  aocoKBng  to  omr  anderataodiiig  of  it,  is  onsentiatlly 
Mm  eld  Calrinistio  dootrine.  ThM  it  wot  dotirm^y  and  the  doolzino 
of  the  standards  ef  our  ehnrdu^^  Again,  after  q«K>tmg  wilii  appro* 
kadon  the  old  Lntkenui  oreeds,  which  deelare  that  our  defects  aai 
our  concupiscence  are  punishments,  the  Eeviewer  sums  up  the  whole 
by  sajing^  ^Henoe,  the  loss  of  origiaal  righteousness,  and  eormptioB 
of  nature,  are  pencd  otIIs.  This,  we  are  persuaded^  is  the  comiiQa 
Oalirinistic  doctrine  on  this  safejeot"  ^  He  often  sajs,  thai;  oar  natrre 
eomipdoa  is  the  <' effect,"  *<  result,"  consequence,'*  of  God's  with- 
dmwing  His  Spirit  from  oor  race ;  and  all  this  is  explained  bj  Hbe 
aemark:  ^We  think  the  position  of  Storr  is  p^eeUy  eomet,  duU 
tiie  oonseqaeoces  of  punishment  are  themsdves  puinshnent,  m  so 
ftr  as  the  J  were  taken  into  view  by  the  Judge  in  passuig  sentence^ 
and  came  within  the  scope  of  his  design.**  *  The  BoTieww,  dien,  is 
resolute  at  times  in  clinging  to  the  old  statement  that  <»r^ina]  sin  is 
tiie  punishment  of  sin.  But,  are  there  not  better  hours  in  whi^  hie 
reverenoe  for  the  moral  goveniment  of  God  prevails  over  this  arli- 
ioial  logic  ?  He  takes  great  pains  to  say  in  repealed  instances,  ^  Wi 
do  not  Uaehj  howevfr,  thai  sim  is  the  pmnAmeni  of  tm.  The  pm* 
ishmentwe  suffer  for  Adam's  sin,  is  abandoBBient  on  the  part  of  Giod, 
the  withhc^ding  of  Divine  influences;  oonruptioa  is  oenseqnent  on 
diis  abandonment"*  And  what  are  we  to  b^ve?  JKw,  oi^inal 
sin  is  a  penal  evil,  but  then  "we  do  not  teach  that  sin  is  penal? 
ibrs  it  is,  as  Melancthon  says,  a  punisbmeot,  but  there  ^  we  hm^ 
teach  **  that  it  is  a  punishment.    (Bib.  Rep.,  Vol.  YL  p.  456.)    In 

1  Bib.  Bepeitoryi  Vol.  YIL  p.  410. 

s  Bib.  Bepeitory,  Vol.  YH.  p.  4ao,  431. 

<  Bib.  Bepertoiy,  Vol.  TI.  p.  404.    This  artisls  is  atoo  ansidmoasly  oMribei 
to  our  Berlewer. 

*  Bib.  Repertory,  Tol.  VI.  p.  493.  It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  A^gss- 
tine  abounds  irith  repetitions  of  the  remark,  that  sin  is  th  pwiAmad  ^  sm  ;  see 
Wlggers's  Hist  Presentation,  Cb«  Y.  YL  Pdoffm  demed  d.  What  does  oar 
Beyiewer  infiaTf  whensrer  he  detects  aliew  finglaad  diviae  ia  any  i 
withFelagim? 
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eonfliet  wftli  one  objection,  ori^nal  sin  is  **  truly  and  proper! j  sin,** 
duerving  the  Divine  wrath ;  in  conflict  with  another,  it  is  a  conse- 
quence of  a  penal  abandonment ;  and  with  still  another,  the  foreseen 
intended  consequence  of  a  punishment  is  itself  a  punishment ;  but 
still,  human  nature  at  last  breaks  down  this  frail  metaphysics,  and 
the  Reviewer  has  the  manliness  to  avow  that  '^sin  is  not  the  punish- 
ment of  sin."  We  knew  that  he  did  not  practicallj  believe  it  to  be 
a  real  punishment,  when  he  asserted  that  it  was  so.  A  good  man' 
ean  never  h<rfd  out  in  such  a  belief.  He  may  adopt  various  modes 
of  explaining  his  inconsistencies,  but  the  true  mode  is  to  confess  thai 
a  pious  heart  triumphs  over  erring  syllogisms.  If  any  pious  divine 
should  venture  to  say  in  his  prayers,^  ''Thou  hast  inflicted  sin  upotf 
me,  as  a  punishment  for  my  having  a  previous  sin  imputed  to  me,"  he 
would  mean  that  the  primal  sin  was  imputed  to  him  in  a  figure,  and 
the  inflicted  sin  is  likewise  metaphorical,  and  the  punishment  is 
equally  a  trope,  and  the  solemn  import  of  the  whole  is,  that  a  holy 
Sovereign,  in  testimony  of  his  opposition  to  Adam's  crime,  has  en- 
tailed appropriate  evils  upon  all  Adam's  descendants.  And  in  this 
style  often  impressive,  but  alas !  how  far  ^m  the  ^  simplicity  of  the 
Gospel,"  we  believe  with  tears,  that  our  Judge  has  inflicted  a  pecn-' 
liar  kind  of  sin  (i.  e.  evil)  upon  us  in  a  peculiar  kind  of  punishment 
(i.  e.  appropriate  suffering),  for  another  kind  of  sin  which  was  in  a 
peculiar  way  chargeable  upon  us,  before  ^  the  flrst  man-child  was 
bom  into  the  world." 

Secondly,  divines  who  contend  that  our  passive  nature  is  itself  sin, 
irften  disown  their  doctrine  by  affirming  that  God  is  not  the  author  of 
any  sin.  This  argument  is  in  a  short  compass.  Our  Reviewer  says, 
**  that  we  have  derived  from  Adam  a  nature  not  merely  diseased, 
weakened,  or  predisposed  to  evil,  but  which  is  ^itself*  as  well  as  all 
the  motions  thereof  *  truly  and  properly  sin/  "  ■  The  first  question  is. 
Who  made  our  nature  ?  Did  Adam  create  us  ?  Did  we  create  our- 
selves? The  general  belief  of  Calvinists  is  that  God  creates  every 
human  soul.  Does  not  then  the  involuntary,  inborn  nature  of  the 
soul  belong  to  the  soul  when  made  ?  It  is  the  soul.  The  Maker  of 
the  spirit  is  the  Maker  of  that  nature.  If  that  nature  be  sin  itself. 
He  is  the  author  of  sin.  Does  our  Reviewer,  in  his  calm  hours,  be- 
lieve that?  We  presume  not.  Why  not?  Only  because,  in  his 
calm  hours,  he  does  not  believe  that  our  nature  as  distinct  from  its 

^  Whatever  is  strictly  true,  may  be  expressed  to  the  Qod  of  txuih. 
^  Bib.  Bepertoiy,  Vol  XXm.  pp.  314, 315. 
54* 
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•modooB''  is  ^tmly  wd  imppeily  ■iti.''  Jbmstf  teiy  know  thi* 
when  Galvioiste  are  ohargod  with  laiikiiig  God  the  49U11W 
^enj  that  <Hir  naUue  is  sin,  just  as  poskiTelj  as  our  Beviever  ha* 
iftn^ed  it.  When  Felagiiis  accused  AiigostiBe  of  hdieTing  m  a 
^  natuxal  oDy*"  the  pious  bishop  reaented  the  acousatton,  audi  wo«U 
not  even  8ajictio&  the  phvase  '^oatnral,''  hut  insisted  on  the  phnaa 
^original  sin."  Tiuvetin  is  <Aear  in  avowing  that  ^<ihe  Bilde  nafcos 
a  distincdon  betwe^i  natui^  and  the  nn  adhering  to  it^"  that  ^  haanaD 
nature  is  termed  lawless,  not  Ucatum  it  is  itself  ^in^  hni  becanae  ha^. 
log  sin  in  itself  it  is  well  denombiated  sinful,"  and  thai  snch  phiaaea 
as  imply  that  our  nature  itself  is  sin  are  used  *^&r  expsessiBg  the 
iiugnitode  of  our  oorruption  the  mos^  forcMf/^^  L  e,  they  baloog  Uk 
the  theology  of  feeling.  So  the  sharp-sighted  Fiotet  demes,  just  at 
pointedly  as  our  Reviewer  affirms,  that  the  nature  of  man  is  itadf 
sin ;  foD  he  says  that  if  it  be  sin,  the  author  of  our  nature  must  be 
the  author  of  sin ;  see  \a  Theologie  Chretienne^  Liv,  VI.  chap.  VIL, 
Vm.  Will  our  Beviewar,  in  order  to  reooncile  himself  with  thoM 
Qenevan  divines,  admit  .that  he  spoke  in  the  language  of  feeling? 

Thirdly,  many  who  dispute  for  die  doctrine  of  passive  trangreeaioB, 
eiqpose  their  habitual  want  of  faith  in  it,  by  denyii^  that  we  can 
strictly  feel  either  penitence  or  remorse  for  it,  or  deaeire  on  aoooeafe 
of  it  Uie  condemnatory  sentence  of  the  last  day.  What  kind  of  inn 
tyiity  is  that  in  view  of  which  we  are  to  have  no  repentance  or  ooa^ 
panction?  This  involuntaiy  sin  is  said  to  be  the  '^  causal  iniqiv^ 
fixxm  which  all  other  comes,  and  which  is  ihei»fiare  more  dreadftil 
than  any  other."  Bishop  Burgees  calls  it  ^in  seme  respaets  laara 
grievous  and  heavy  than  actual  sins,"  and  yet  he  makes  the  foUowms 
cenfessicm:  ^^Now  in  this  strict  sense,  though  it  be  eur  ^^  wMi 
sorrow  to  be  huipbled  for  original  sin,  yet  we  cannot  he  propei^i 
to  repent  of  it,  because  it  was  not  a  sin  ever  committed  by  us  j 
4%,  or  through  oi|r  own  aeiiwlL  will.  80  that  althos^  we  maiy  Bot 
so  properly  (it  may  he)  exhort  m^en  to  repent  of  this  enginal  8f%y«t 
we  nmst  press  them  te  a  deep  and  daily  humiliatige  uoder  il»  an^ 
t^  not  as  a  punishment  or  am  affietion  on]^,  hat  as  a  traa  aiad  pviK 
p^  sin.'^'    Is  not  Bidet  an  aolitfNnty  en  this  saJtiifQl?    WIma  an» 


tif  i»i  ^t*\^^ 


\  S«At  among  Q(thsv  pMisfft,  Toffvsi^  ]ast  ThsoL  Xlflasti  Fsps  L  p.  laa 

Still,  Tunetin  admits  occaBtfuiaUy  intQ  his  dogmsAk  8tyl9  tile  ss^e  ioiiimyifla  vm 
of  terms  which  we  find  in  our  Reviewer.  Bat  what  does  he  mesa  in  his  mom 
eonsidenUe  hours  1  —  Angostine  contradicted  himself  in  the  same  way. 

3  Treadfeoa  Original  Sib,  Past  I.  €h.n.  Seen  a    «lien,"  sajs  Bishop  Bar- 
gess, ''  may  use  fFwds  ss  tiiey  ylsiip  » 
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\  As  olyadloii  Huik  we  bftfe  no  oomytBKtioD  of  ooneoienM  oi 
of  AcUuaii*t  or  oof  omi  ioirvdnatery  tftiy  he  iay«»  ^Uiai  as  w« 
ondniifily  fcel  remofie  on  aooooBt  of  thai  only  wMch  ire  kaive  done 
omeelveiy  ^enweieetfaatweeoDldha^e  elMainedfirotnity  wemiMfe 
»Q*  be  nriMisad  if  we  feel  no  remorw  on  aeoomit  of  thk  original  oor- 
ni|itioii."^  HuodiedB  <tf  tlie  like  eenfesaiooa  are  to  be  fbund  among 
floeh  polemic  wviten  even*  Thej  agree  in  dedaring  tbat  the  evil 
whioh  God  himaeif  baa  inflided  on  oar  natures,  and  interted  within 
them,  it  to  be  moamedo^rybQtnotrfqpeniedofjtiiat  itcaUs  for  hn«* 
niiliataea»  bot  not  remone.  This  evil  ia  therefore  a  t^aj  pecnliaor 
kind  of  iiBy  if  it  be  sin  at  alL  And,  we  pvt  it  to  the  esnadenoe  of 
peenohers,  What  mast  be  the  moral  inflnence  of  satjring^  in  dadactid 
style,  that  there  ia  a  real  and  literal  withedrnmB  of  which  neo  both 
esMmat  andiMei  not  properlj  repent  Does  Inspiration  thna  speak  oC 
any  ianfm^  ^  which  needeth  not  to  be  repented  of?" 

it  follows,  of  ooiirae,  that  if  oar  nntiTe  and  passive  state  deserve 
not  to  be  viewed  with  remorse  in  this  world,  it  will  not  be  panished 
with  reosorse  in  the  world  to  come.  The  sore  teat  of  wiohednese  is^ 
its  moral  desert  of  the  eondemning  aentenee  at  the  hist  day.  If  any 
oondilioii  do  not  merit  the  final  sentence  it  is  not  criminal.  A  natarer 
may  be  intimately  associated  with  iniqnity,  and  as  such  nu^,  I&e  an 
instrument  of  destlh,  be  viewed  with  dread.  Bnt  if  it  be  precisely* 
snch  aa  Gkid  made  it,  and  if  it  have  never  transgressed  any  role  i£ 
aetion,  how  will  it  be  condemned  to  te  panisfament  which  the  lanr 
threatens  ?  Where  ia  the  verse  of  the  chapter  i«4uch  specifies  the 
legal  penalty  threatened  for  no  act  of  disobedience?  Imaginethata 
new4xMm  or  an  onbom  ohSd  has  never  indulged  or  fidk  one  wnn^ 
emotion  ;^^  snch  a  state  can  be  imagined,  whether  it  have  or  have  nel 
been  ever  real; o*^ and iti  ikai  Uale  the  infant  is  summoned  before  ita 
JMgbf  to  give  an  aoooont  of  itself  just  as  it  was  made.  In  what 
worda  wonM  bo  pronoonced  its  sentence  to  an  eternity  of  strict  pan- 
iahmeot?  Bepeat  the  words  of  its  moral  oosdemaataon  to  the  remorso 
Which  ia  the  wenn  that  never  dieB.-^"BeeaaseI  was  an  hmifpered^ 
andthe«9avestmeaemealI''-*«>''InasBmch  aa  then  didst  it  not l^ 
one  of  the  leant  of  these  wfy  brcOien,  tibon  didat  it  net  onto  me  1 " 

In  order  to  maintain  the  iB^iueH  of  infimls  aa  aeon  as  bom,  somn 
difrhaea  esfcdi%  iai  Mow  Baghmd  hasre  msinisiaid,  with  Qsasenly 
Ov^gev  and  oAer  Qresk  Fmhei^  that  an  laAmteommeBeea  its  actnai 
tran«gressi9n  on  the  vosy  day  of  ita  birtk     Thna  they  renowico 

thetheoqref^passtvosin*    Otheta  maininb  that  an  in&at  witt  do* 

^       ■  ■■         ■   ■  ■■      ■    ...—  >  I      '_'•"  '  ■  ■      ■        *■ 

*  La  TheolDgie  Chretieniie,  tit.  YI.  Chap.  TIL 
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Ydop  iU  evil  nature  as  soon  as  it  leaTes  the  woiU,  and  will  deserre 
to  be  punished  for  this  devdopment^  and  so  Mey  renounce  the  theoiy 
that  the  undeveloped  nature  deserves  to  be  strictly  punished*  Others 
naantain  that  an  infant  merits  the  penalty  of  tlMS  law,  because  and 
only  because  it  actively  sinned  in  Adam,  and  thus  tkey  too  renounce 
the  theory  of  a  passive  sin,  ill-deserving  in  itself.  Some  affirm  with 
Augustine,  who  has  been  named  dmnu  pater  infambuny  ^  that  Infants 
dying  without  baptism  will,  on  account  of  their  imputed  sin,  be  in  the 
mildest  punislmient  (in  mitissima  damnalione) ;"  but  the  great  ma- 
jority of  modem  Calvinists  are  indignant  at  being  accused  of  believ- 
ing  that  infimts  wUl  be  punished  at  alL  Whence  come  these  doubts? 
If  infants  are  guilty  of  real  widcedness  before  their  own  personal 
choice^  why  will  they  not  be  punished  for  it  ?  Are  men  who  found 
their  whole  theology  upon  ^justice,**  to  be  shocked  at  the  idea  that 
justice  will  be  executed  ?  Is  not  this  attribute  an  amiable  and  a 
glorious  one  ?  Shall  Calvinists  recoil  from  it  ?  And  besides,  men 
speak  of  original  sin  as  the  source,  the  fountain  of  all  pollution,  and 
therefore  as  in  many  respects  the  most  flagitious  of  alL  From  it  all 
our  choices  derive  their  vile  character.  They  would  be  innocent,  if 
it  were  not  for  this.  Whyis  it,  then,  that  this  fontal  sin  deserves  less 
punishment  than  do  the  outflowings  of  it  ?  Why  is  the  superlative 
transgres8i<m  to  be  most  mildly  avenged  ?  The  plain  truth  is,  that 
human  nature  and  sanctified  nature  give  out  under  the  notion  of  a 
criminality  in  which  the  criminal  has  had  no  dboice,  and  every  sign 
of  shrinking  from  the  idea  that  infants  will  be  punished  for  their 
passive  wickedness,  is  a  sign  of  a  practical  unbelief  that  such  wick* 
edness  deserves  punishment  The  Hopkinsian  theory  that  they 
dioose  wrong  as  soon  as  they  are  bom,  is  indispensable  to  the  fixed 
conviction  that  they  are  ill-deserving  as  soon  as  bom.  Without  that 
theory  their  ill-desert  is  a  mere  fitness  for  receiving  certain  insignia 
of  disgrace ;  their  punishment  is  that  disgrace ;  it  is  appropriate  suf- 
fering inflicted,  like  the  pains  of  this  life,  by  a  sovereign  for  the  sake 
of  manifesting  abhorrence  for  all  the  occasions  and  concomitants  of 
sin.  If  infants  have  not  transgressed  the  law,  they  will  certainly 
transgress  it,  unless  saved  by  him  who  came  to  rescue  the  /(Osf,  and 
in  thus  view  they  need  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice.  Now  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  such  a  loose  idea  of  iilnlesert  and  punishment  is  very  com* 
mon  among  those  who  deny  the  actual,  and  contend  for  the  passive 
wickedness  of  infants.  It  is  an  idea  which  meets  the  moral  taste. 
When  Cranmer,'exckiming,  ^  This  right  hand  has  ofiended,"  thrust 
it  into  the  flames,  he  illustrated  this  vague  and  poetical  notion  of 
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pMiUgr*  Thi  Am  tcMumiiff  Asft  hMd  fim  of  idl,  eimtted 
ihd  ^dUowiiMS  oi  tbe  wroog  dunce  wUeh  hud  prompted  the  evfl 
KMYeoiQat  of  Ihat  Juiod.  It  ww  jfuitice  as  a  sense  of  fltneasy  whkli 
inflicted  this  evil  upon  the  erring  member.  Hie  sin  of  the  hand  WM 
flgmatiiPe,  the  puftifihuent  Agntaltve,  tJbe  justice  figuraliye ;  but  it  is 
this  very  kind  of  puniahment,  justiee,  and  sin  which  Oalviaiats  tStM 
mean  when  they  speak  of  Uie  juet  penalties  of  in voloatarj  sin.  Theif 
theology  on  this  theme  is  often  tbe  sonnd  thec^gy  of  the  heart.^ 

7oaitiily»  many  who  cenleiid,  with  oorBeviewerf  thai  oar  ^^natonr 
Usetf "  ajid  <'  off  the  motions  thereof,"  are  <<  truly  and  properly  sin,*" 
eviaoe  their  practiieal  disbelief  of  their  doctrine,  by  confessing  that 
we  have  by  nature  many  amiaUe  senthnenits.  Is  there  an  amiable 
apeeies  of  wiekediKss  ?  They  coitfess  that  Christ  loyed  the  unregene^ 
xafee  young  man.  Did  he  lore  sin?  Is  it  to  be  said  in  a  figure,  tfasl 
QBF  great  High  Priest  *<  was  a  sinner/'  and  then  Stonily  that  he  lot^ 
a  peieoa  whose  ^  nature  itself  and  aU  whose  motions,  w4b«  ^  trtHf 
and  properly  sin ''  ?  The  fearful  question  arises,  vfhai  did  Christ  lore 
ift  sueh  a  person  ?  There  is  a  limit,  beyond  which  our  Reviewef 
mast  not  indulge  in  such  extravagant  language.  When  unguarded^ 
it  is  full  of  danger*  It  drives  men  into  Pelagiamam.  It  has  ruined 
thousands  of  schUs.  He  must  and  will  modify  it  into  the  assertioQ 
thai  Christ  was  pleased  wkh  a  man  whose  nature  was  on  ik$  wkoh 
unlovely,  and  aU  whoae  voiiUirrABT  ^motions*'  w«re  sin,  bul 
many  <tf  whose  instinctive  feeUngs  were  beautiful.  What  does  the 
Princeton  Beview  itself  declare,  when  it  i^proaches  the  truth  ^0i 
anoikar  otitis'*  t  It  says  more  than  <Ace,  as  in  Vol  XL  p«  389, 
^.Everf  QBe  performs  a  multitude  of  acts,  because  they  are  right" 
But  evny  one  is  not  regenerate.  Therefore,  millions  of  unregene* 
rate  men,  whose  nature  itself  and  ^oS  whose  motions  are  sin,"  per* 
form  right  acts.  Hence,  as  that  Beview  divides  orig^al  sin  into 
imputed  and  inherent,  and  then  subdivides  inherent  sin  into  negattve 
and  positive,  it  most  complete  its  analysis  by  dividing  onr  actual  sin 
into  rig^t  sin  and  wrong  sin.  That  Review  insists  that  its  theology 
18  not  ^philosophical."  It  is  not;  but  it  is  far  more  phllosophicid 
than  biblical,  save  when  it  turns  back  its  theories  into  ^'intense  ex* 
preaaions  of  the  New  England  divinity/' 

Fifthly,  many  who  eantend  for  iha  doetvina  of  invdonteiy  dUf 
Tiylaally  ooftfess  that  tiiey  use  the  terra,  sin,  in  a  metaphorieal  sense. 
Our  Reviewer  has  abundantly  shown  that  iSiis  word  is  often  used  as 

a  figure  of  speech ;  for  the  whole  doctrine  of  imputed  sin  is,  accord* 

■  ■II  ■  I  ■  ■  ■■      II.  ■  II I  I  .— — ^1 

1  See  pp.  618,  619  abovs. 
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ing  to  him,  a  doctrine  of  sin  withooi  any  moral  demerit  I^  theoy 
the  first  and  fundamental  part  of  original  sin,  be  thus  metaphorical^ 
it  is  easj  to  show  that  the  second  and  third  parts  of  it  have  the  same 
aatare  with  their  foondataon.^ 

Many  nse  the  word,  tiny  to  denote  the  occasioii  of  a  wicked  choice. 
When  asked  whether  the  involantarf  occasion,  apart  from  the  choice 
itself,  deserves  eternal  punishment,  they  will  often  reply,  or  rather, 
He  who  made  them,  replies  through  them.  No.  We  say  the  same. 
The  natond  tendency  of  an  excited  mind  is,  to  indulge  in  the  meta- 
phor of  ^  the  cause  for  the  effect"  Thus  we  speak  of  a  cannon  atf 
cruel,  on  account  of  the  pain  which  results  from  it  Much  more, 
then,  may  we  speak  of  our  disordered  nature  as  sinful,  because  it  so 
infallibly  tempts  us  to  transgression.  But  of  such  a  style  we  say  in 
our  calmer  hours,  as  Turretin  says  of  Esekiel  18:  20,  ^  Non  est  ab- 
solute et  simpllciter  intelligendus  prout  eonat"  Alcohol  tempts  men 
to  iniquity,  and  is  itself  iniquity  —  in  a  figure  of  speech.  Turretin, 
conceding  that  the  law  does  not  prohibit  our  being  bom  with  inhe- 
rent corruption,  yet  affirms  that  this  corruption  is  legally  condemned, 
^because  it  opposes  that  righteousness  and  sanctity  which  the  law 
does  exact  of  all ;  *  i.  e.  the  law  requires  holiness,  but  not  a  waive 
freedom  from  corruption,  in  and  of  iUelf,  It  is  a  sin,  because  it  op- 
poses holiness,  i.  e.  because  of  its  tendencies,  not  its  nature.  The 
renowned  Pictet  has  the  following  note- worthy  passage :  ^  It  is  ob- 
jected that  God  has  not,  in  his  law,  forlndden  original  corruption,  and 
thereforo  it  is  no  sin.  I  reply,  that  we  muH  not  be  eurprieed  if  the  lata 
has  not  at  aU  forbidden  original  eorrupHony  becauee  the  law  tttppaeee 

1  Here  we  maj  obeerre,  in  pMaing,  that  none  are  more  inclined  than  our  Be- 
Tiewer  to  interpret  certain  phrases  as  fignrati7e,  and  none  are  more  inclined  to  com- 
plain of  others  for  doing  the  same  thing.  He  sometimes  evades,  for  example,  the 
bihlieal  doctrine  of  General  Atonement,  hj  pleading  the  metaphorical  character 
of  the  passages  in  which  it  is  plainly  taught  He  opposes  the  commentators  who 
do  not  infer  from  the  Bible,  that  Christ  was  literally  ponished.  But,  why  ?  Be- 
cause the  Bible  plainly  declares  that  he  was  punished.  In  what  passages  1  '^He 
bore  our  suu,"  etc.  Are  those  passages  literal  ?  Then  some  venerable  divines 
are  right  in  affirming  that  Christ  literally  took  upon  him  oar  iniquities  ;  see  p. 
596  above.  But,  no,  our  Reviewer  says,  those  passages  are  figurative ;  sin  is 
used  in  a  msCopAor,  for  the  punishment  of  sin.  Indeed  I  Then  ihe  very  phrases 
which  aiBrm  that  Christ  was  literally  punished,  are,  after  all,  metaphorical! 
Why  was  not  this  thought  of  before?  So  tums  the  kaleidoseope.  Nothing, 
however,  can  be  more  natural  than  all  this.  It  is  a  proverb,  that  we  are  wUUng 
to  speak  of  our  own  favorite  wonU  orJHendsy  as  we  are  unwilling  to  hear  others 
speak  of  them. 

*  Theol.  Inst,  Fan  L  p.  699. 
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man  innocent,  and  it  forbids  onhf  actual  sins,  such  as  Adam  cotdd 
eommit.  Fwrihery  it  cannot  he  denied  that  the  law  requires  perfect  ho' 
Uness,  to  which  this  corrvption  is  advern^ ^  What  are  we  to  infer? 
Plainly  that  our  passive  sin  becomes  a  transgression  of  the  law, 
merely  as  it  induces  that  which  only  is  a  transgression  of  the  law, 
and  which  <m/y  is  sin  in  the  biblical  sense.  This  is  the  theology  of 
the  Convention  Sermon. 

But,  again ;  these  divines  of^en  confess  that  they  use  the  term  pas* 
sive  sin,  to  denote  a  mere  result  of  wrong  preference.  When  asked 
whether  the  result,  apart  from  that  choice,  merits  everlasting  punish- 
ment, they  will  often  give  way  to  the  inspirations  of  Heaven,  and 
answer,  just  as  we  answer.  No.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  for 
a  man,  grieving  over  the  dire  effects  of  his  perverse  will,  to  exclaim, 
they  are  sinful  effects,  just  as  he  speaks  of  the  peace  flowing  from  a 
good  life,  as  a  holy  peace,  just  as  he  uses,  in  any  other  instance,  the 
metaphor  of  the  ^  effect  for  the  cause.'*  In  this  manner  our  involun- 
tary evil  propensities  are  termed  sinful,  because  we  have  voluntarily 
indulged,  and  thereby  strengthened  them.  If  we  had  uniformly 
resisted  them  from  the  earliest  period  of  our  moral  agency,  we  should 
have  secured  that  aid  by  which  we  should  have  subdued  tiiese  inward 
foes.  Our  sin  lies  in  not  choosing  to  resist,  in  preferring  to  gratify, 
in  harboring  diem,  in  adopting  them  as  our  own,  and  this  sin  is  me- 
taphorically extended  to  the  objects  which  it  cherishes.* 

It  is  psychologically  interesting  to  see  how  often  our  native  cor- 
ruption is  termed  sin  because,  according  to  the  ancient  Calvinistic 
theory,  it  is  the  result  of  our  own  ante-natal  offence.  It  is  so  termed, 
not  because  apart  from  its  occasion  it  deserves  the  penalty  of  the 
moral  law,  but  because  it  presupposes  that  ourselves  have  in  some 
way  performed  an  act  which  deserves  the  penalty  of  that  law.  The 
judgment  of  man  will  at  last  wind  itself  through  all  sorts  of  theories 
into  the  belief  that  nothing  can  be  blamable,  save  as  it  stands  related 
to  a  choice.  It  is  because  original  sin  involves  our  choice  in  Adam, 
that  many  Calvinists  have  supposed  it  to  be  our  real  sin.  It  is  not 
our  inherent,  as  separate  from  our  justly  imputed  wickedness  that 
condemns  us ;  but  it  is  original  sin  in  the  large  sense,  including  our 
primitive  volition  to  incur  all  our  present  evils.*    In  Riv.  0pp.  Tom. 

1  La  Theologie  Chretienne,  Lir.  VI.  Chap.  VII. 

^  So  likewise  it  has  been  pretended,  that  we  lure  morally  gailtf  of  Adam's  sin, 
because  we  acknowledge  that  sin  as  our  own,  by  every  act  of  volontary  trans- 
gression.   We  adopt  it,  and  so  far  forth  are  voluntary  in  it. 

'  1^0  sonrce  of  mistake  is  more  copious  than  this.    We  are  apt  to  suppose  that 
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in.  pp.  801, 803, 8ia,  815, 817,  8S0  iHU  be  Ibind  nMily  atL  «h« 
feUowing  citatioos,  whidi  ore  do  leM  inporUat  tat  te  mere  ^Hj^ 
ehokigitt;  than  for  the  theotogUui. 

h  ifl  not  only  laid  by  Caidbil  Doletas  that  <«  all  in  Adsm  were  finbiddea 
to  cat  of  the  tree,"  but  Fioioitanl  MoUnaeiia  deelarat  tint  «i»e  dnoedlft 
AdamandtherefoieinUmwemUcdthkdepmviKtion."  N  Hnenini  twrbm, 
that  as  the  first  am  **  was  oommitted  voluntvrily  by  Adam,  ao  likewiae  it  ivaa 
oonumtted  voltmumly  by  all  individuals,  and  at  all  were  rohintarily  made 
ainnen  in  Adam,  so  all  ooming  from  Um  are  born  vohmtary  onnen.* 
*^  Th^  who  pronoonee  tint  an  (of  all  men  in  one)  siai^y  InTebalaiy^'' 
■ajrs  Francis  Junius,  **  are  very  much  deceived,  since  me  same  thing  may  be 
aaid  to  be  vohmtary  and  inTdontanr  in  various  respects,  whether  yon  remd 
ito  generation  or  its  oonslitntiim.  For,  on  aocount  of  our  common  origm,  il 
was  the  vohmtary  offence  of  all  men  in  Adam  sinnii^  (although  it  was  not 
Toluntary  in  respect  of  our  individual  origin) ;  and  it  is  voluntary  in  reroeet 
of  ounelves  as  individuals  on  account  of  what  we  are,  (ahhougfa  it  arose  nona 
m  oorro|>t  nature  broi^t  upon  us  and  not  from  oar  own  will) ;  that  is,  from 
the  origin  of  our  individual  nature  and  not  from  our  volition.''  Groasiust 
q»eaking  of  the  sin  which  all  human  nalurt  committed  in  and  with  the  first 
pair,  says  ^  For  the  will  of  the  progenitors  was  the  will  of  their  descendants, 
and  the  descendants  wUUd  in  meir  progenitors,  in  whom  as  in  the  root  of 
the  entire  human  race,  the  descendants  sinned  and  tramgreand  tfie  law." 
Pfeilen  says,  that  the  sin  of  the  first  man,  which  ma^  be  regarded  as  a  sin  of 
nature  rather  than  of  a  person,  **  cannot  be  termed  involuntanr  in  respect  of 
infants,  because  it  took  its  origin  from  a  vicious  will,  and  the  met  will  of  sin* 
nuQ^  man  was,  as  it  were,  the  will  of  the  entire  human  race."  The  phrase 
<^as  it  were"  means  that  the  will  was  that  of  the  race  virtually,  though  not  in 
their  separate  indifviduality ;  see  pp.  614-15  above.  The  noted  Trans3rlvan]aa 

when  the  old  writers  ascribe  a  bad  moral  quality  to  oar  passive  nscnre,  Aey  al- 
way*  do  it  without  regard  to  our  having  willed  that  nature.  Sometiines  they  do 
so ;  bat  the  theonf  is,  that  original  sin  as  a  whole  is  bhuaewortfay,  because  it  in* 
volves  oar  Paradisiacal  dioice. 

There  is  another  theory  which  may  here  be  mentioned  as  illastmtlng  the  ftm- 
damental  law  of  human  belief,  by  which  men  are  ampeOed  to  admit  the  indispen- 
sable connection  between  all  blameworthiness  and  choice.  It  is  the  tfaeoiy  of  die 
9cUtUia  Dei  mediae  according  to  which  God  foresaw  how  all  men  would  hhre  act^ 
ed,  if  they  had  been  in  Adam's  ]Aace,  and  he  therefore  holds  them  ilMeaerring 
for  what  they  would  have  done  if  they  had  existed  then,  there,  and  in  those  dr- 
eumstances.  He  inUrpr^ted  Adam's  act  as  if  it  had  been  theirs,  because  it  wonld 
have  been  theirs  if  they  had  been  in  the  condition  to  perform  it,  and  thus  they 
did  peribrm  it "  itderpr€tativeijf,^^  and  are  ponished  justly  I  This  theory  is  ofMO 
resorted  to  as  a  temporary  refoge  from  the  absordities  of  our  reaUy  sinning  fat 
Adam.  But  why  flee  to  these  fictions  of  a  pnmmed  or  a  real  choice  ?  Why  not 
say,  that  we  are  gnilty  without  any  choice,  real  or  presumed  ?  It  is  because  et* 
ery  body  knows,  maogre  all  his  theories,  that  onr  choice  is  euemtial  to  oar  guilt 
Suppose  it  be  said  that  we  cannot  be  blameworthy,  unless  we  be  poets.  Would 
oar  divines  endeavor  to  prove  that  all  men  are  poets  in  Adam,  or  were  presumed 
to  be  poets  ?  Why  not  ?  Because  there  is  no  law  of  the  mind  demanding  such 
a  belief.  All  tliese  fictions  of  our  Paradisiacal  sin  are  the  signs  of  our  oonstitv 
tional  tendency  to  believe  in  the  volnnttiriness  of  all  sin* 
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Catecbism  ezpreaaes  the  doctrine  iriih  nngalar  cleameM.  The  quertioii 
stands :  "  Is  on^nal  sin  a  punishment  or  a  an  ?  "  The  answer  follows :  "  It 
it  a  $in  (culpa),  if  you  ccmider  the  whole  human  race  to  have  been  in  Adam 
at  the  root,  (Bom.  5: 12) ;  but  it  is  apuniihment  if  you  regard  the  corruption 
which  inheres  in  each  individuaL'*  That  is ;  it  is  a  sin  so  far  forth  as,  and  in 
tiie  sense  in  which  we  existed  m  Adam,  but  as  our  individual  attribute  it  is 
not  a  sin  but  a  punishment  As  a  mere  passire  state  it  is  not  blamaUe,  but 
m  iHTohing  oar  orifflnal  choice  it  is  so.  That  stout  En^iriiBh  champion  for 
inherent  sin,  Bishop  mnresi^  ^iwpteaiiy  oontvadicti  himsefi'by  admitting  that 
it  ''doth  necessarily  imply,"  has  ''an  inseparable  connection"  with,  and  "is 
always  to  be  looked  upon  As  a  relative  to"  imputed  voluntaiy  mn.  Bishop 
BnrgM  on  Original  Sb,  Burt  L  Chap  9.  Sect  HI.;  also  Chap.  1  Sect  A. 

Did  such  great  men  practically  believe,  that  we  had  put  forth  a 
moral  choice  before  the  birth  of  Cain?  Believe  it?  Thej  beHeved  it| 
just  aa  they  believed  that  an  equitable  ruler  requires  us  to  aeoomi^h 
literal  impossibilities,  and  will  punish  us  etemaUy  for  not  doing  what 
no  being  in  the  univei*se  can  do ;  for  not  even  an  omnipotent  Being 
can  accomplish  impossibilities*  Believe  it  ?  They  founded  a  theory 
upon  it  They  reasoned  at  times  as  if  it  were  true ;  and  their  theoiy 
was,  that  "our  voluntary  participation  in  the  crime  of  our  first  par- 
ents" is  the  cause  of  our  inborn  eorruptioB^  and  therefore  we  are 
blamable  for  that  corruption,  and  that  corruption  is  our  sin,  so  far 
forth  as  it  is  the  result  of  our  own  voluntary  sin,  for  all  our  sin  is 
voluntary  in  its  origin,  voluntary  on  our  part,  and  all  our  corruptioii 
is  sin  only  as  it  was  thus  originally  willed  by  us.  That  original  will 
being  given  up,  the  corruption  ceases  to  be  our  sin.  The  wickednesa 
of  the  cause  was  thus  metaphorically  extended  to  and  over  the  result 
Even  the  diluted  Calvinism  with  which  our  Beviewer  contents  him- 
self, recognizes  the  principle  that  our  evil  nature  is  the  efibct  of  omr 
antecedent  sin,  of  a  voluntary  sin  imputed  to  us.  So  far  forth  as  it  is 
imputed,  it  is  our  own  voluntary  transgression,  and  the  cause  of  our 
corruption.  Therefore  he  says,  ''if  the  doctrine  of  imputation  be 
given  up,  the  whole  doctrine  of  original^ sin  must  falL"^  Why  so? 
No  other  reason  can  be  divined,  than  that  our  disordered  nature  ia 
not  sin  except  as  related  to  our  causal  imputed  crime ;  i.  e.  it  is  not 
sin  in  and  of  itself.  We  are  bom  with  this  disordered  nature.  This 
is  a  fact  No  metaphysics  can  explain  the  fact  away.  Is  this  nature 
sin?  ^H  is  stUy  \f  the  doctrine  of  imputation  he  true;  it  is  not  sin^ 
unlets  that  doctrine  be  true.*  Exactly  right  The  passive  sin  depends 
on  the  imputed  sin,  and  our  Beviewer  confesses  at  timet  that  the  sin^ 
as  imputed,  is  not  a  moral,  ill-deserving  one ;  and  therefore^  if  he  be 
aelf-consistent,  he  must  confess  that  the  passive  sin  has  the  same  figu* 

>  Bib.  Bepertoiy,  Vol.  VI.  p.  93.    See  also  Dr.  Hodge  on  Bom.  5:  IS— 31. 
Vol.  Vm.  No.  81.  55 
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tajdye  ctmracter.    It  ia  refBrdiaiablei  joafc  as  our  mamg  in 

was  reprehensible,  and  our  critic,  in  certain  states  of  mind,  i 

tlie  doctrine  that  our  Paradisiacal  crime  was  a  r^rebeosiUia  om^ 

Bj  a  single  application  of  his  match,  he  has  exploded  that  ingeiiioailf 

articulated  ajstem  of  imputation  which  ancient  theorists  ima^ei^ 

would  be  more  durable  than  the  Sjremlin  itself;  and  now  ha  amatan^ 

attempt  to  hold  firm  the  sapentruotore  of  an  edifice  which  he  has  wha^ 

tered  to  its  foundations.    It  is  a  plain  case.    There  is  no  help  for  our 

J^yiewer.    He  must  agree  with  us  so  long  a^  he  does  not  ntr90t  hjm 

reiterated  concessions.    Here  it  stands.    Is  sin  a  transgreanon  of  th^ 

law?  Yes.    What  law  was  addressed  to  onr  nature  before  our  birth? 

No  law  except  that  addressed  to  our  nature  in  Adam.  Thentherewaa 

no  real  sin,  except  as  we  were  osce  in  Adam.    But  our  Adomic  lift 

was  figurative,  as  our  critic  admits ;  then  the  resultant  ain  is  figuab* 

tire ;  and  this  is  our  passive  sin.    How  can  there  be  a  literal  traoft* 

gression  of  a  figurative  law  ?    How  can  the  embryo  child  be  31- 

deserving  for  its  nature,  viewed  as  opposed  to  a  command  addroaarf 

to  it  impersonally,  i.  e.  metaphorically  ?    We  by  no  means  imply,  thai 

the  masters  of  Calvinism  have  never  represented  a  passive  state  to  be 

biamable,  apart  from  its  voluntary  origin.    They  have  done  so.    Of^ 

ten,  too  often.    But  they  have  not  seldom  detected  the  ahsurdi^  of 

the  representation,  and  have  then  allied  the  passive  with  the  fizat 

voluntary  sin,  and  have  derived  from  the  latter  all  Uie  gaUt  of  the 

former.    They  have  conceded,  that  the  nature  was  culpable  becanae 

the  result  of  a  blameworthy  cause;  and  if  the  vohmtarinesa  of  the 

cause  be  denied,  the  criminality  ai  the  effect  ceases.    If  a  corporeal 

movement  is  wicked,  merely  as  the  result  of  an  antecedent  will,  than 

it  is  not  wicked  in  itself;  and  if  our  senses  and  intellect  and  entire 

nature  are  widced,  merely  as  reUted  to  the  crime  vrhack  we  virtnaBy 

committed  in  Eden,  then  they  are  not  wicked  in  themsdves.    Etere 

again  Calvinism  and  Hopkinsianism  ooaleeoe  in  denying  the  crirai* 

nali^  of  any  state  which  does  not  involve  our  own  choice.    Here, 

too,  we  see  the  inconsistency  of  those  who  believe  in  a  paaaive,  in* 

bom  wickedness  iqmrt  from  our  own  fiiult  in  the  first  man.    lliey 

sevei^  the  branch  from  its  root.    They  cherish  the  result  of  a  prind- 

pie  while  they  discard  the  principle  from  which  alone  that  reaolt  can 

rightly  spring. 

But  again,  and  more  in  general,  the  believers  in  a  passive  ain  often 
virtually  confess,  that  they  use  the  term  iin  to  denote  all  ttie  oonoomi- 
tants  of  transgression ;  not  only  the  cause  and  the  result,  but  also  the 
othe^  adjuncts  (tf  it*    Deep  emotion  prompts  us  to  call  a  plat  of 
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ijjxmtk  lofkfj  wlMn  it  is  eoBneoM  wttik  kolinei*,  and  to  eaU  a  natnre 
ifaiU,  wiuaa  il  is  ooniieeMd  with  sin.    TT&regenerate  duldren  are 
teriMd  ^hoFf,"  is  1  Can  7: 14»  by  dve  netapkor  o^  an  adjunct  for 
Ibe  mam  aafeject;  nindi  more,  tbcn,  may  an  mnnspired  man  ventore 
«s  tlM  Bame  metaplior,  and  term  ench  difldren  criminal,  wben  in 
pmC  of  flusty  ^they  have  done  neither  good  nor  eyil,''  Rom.  9: 11. 
Now,  Aal;  irtandard  writen  bave  often  employed  the  phrase,  inherent 
d■^  Stt  thk  tropieal  sense,  is  obvious  frt>m  the  fkct,  that  they  represent 
dds  Slaas  eodsling  in  llie  reason,  the  judgment,  the  appetites,  indeed 
hi  all  tke  poivers  and  states  of  the  intelleet  and  body.    Sin  is  in  our 
Mood*    Angvstine  often  disscribes  onr  widcedness,  as  belonging  not 
iaerely  to  the  soid,  bM  to  the  ^  whole  man,^  sool  and  body .^    Calvin 
speaks  of  the  intelleel,  wffl,  and  jkfky  the  entire  person,  as  being 
^■Mhing  else  than  eononpiseence,'*  which  is  sin  ;*  and  he  speaks  rf 
sfai  as  ^'spread  oter  oar  smset  and  aflbetkms,*  and  ^aS  parts  of  oar 
iatere^'*  ^  every  pert,  witheot  ezeeption,"*  of  eonise  physical  and  iii-> 
IdMtoaL    Torretin  often  calls  the  body  oormpt,  and  calls  corrup* 
iion  sin;  he  denies  that  sin  is  propagated  either  into  the  body  or 
the  seal,  as  separate  fton  eaeh  other;  he  denies  that  tlie  body,  apart 
ftem  the  soal^  is  the  snbjeet  of  sm  fbrnudly  and  eompletely,  but  hb 
afflnas  that  it  is  so,  initiatively  and  radically.*     The  Symbols  of 
tiie  Bsformers  descrilie  orlgimd  sin  as  ^  a  corrnpflon  of  the  whole 
aatore,  and  of  Idl  the  powet^  hot  mp^tdly  of  the  hi|^er  and  prin- 
cipal feenlHes  of  the  son!,  in  mind,  intellect,  heart,  and  will;**  ''the 
SHiss  oat  of  which  men  are  now  made  by  God,  has  been  corrupied 
-and  perverted  in  Adam ;*  the  elements  of  our  bodies  are  ''contami* 
'BStod  by  sin;**  ''eoncnpisoence  is  not  only  a  oormption  of  the  cor- 
poreal qualities,  bat  also^**  etc*    Bishop  Burgess  not  only  ''anato- 
'ttiaes  the  snuftihi^  of  the  ihemory,  and  other  intellectua]  powers,'' 
hut  he  also  adhiits  the  fldnfhiness  of  the  whole  body.**    Sometimes, 
however,  he  explains  himself  to  mean  that  ''^  is  not  properly,  till 
the  soul  be  united  to  tiie  body,  yet  because  that  (the  body)  is  part  of 
man,  on  is  there  inchoaSively  and  Imperfectiy,  because  it  is  in  ten- 
dency to  make  up  man,"  etc.* 
Oar  lespect  for  die  good  sense  of  these  writors,  forbids  us  to  be- 

I  Wiggm'B  SObt  Pi66^  Ck.  V.  «  iMt  L.  IL  C.  1,  §  8,  9. 

•  Gobi,  qd  Bern.,  ?!  94. 

*  Sea  aiB0i«  other  plMet,  Tnr.  Inst  TheoL,  Put  L  pp.  70S^ia 

•  Form.  Coo,  pp.  640, 647.    Con.  Ang.,  55,  [25.] 

*  TreatUe  on  Original  Sin,  Part  I.  Ch.  t^\.    Soe  also  Boston's  Body  of  Di* 
▼hiity,  Vol  I.  pp.  a09-SSl.    Gffl's  Body  of  Dtrlnity,  VoL  I  pp.  628,  529,  580. 
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lieve  that  they  fell  into  the  habitual  afceiiidity  of  suppoeii^  the  intd- 
lect  or  the  body  to  be  Binfbl  in  the  Hteml  senae.  In  fiict,  thej  eouli 
not  have  forced  their  minds  up  to  such  an  anbmalons  conviction, 
without  long  interralfi  of  rest  Nature  will  not  bear  it.  For  a  man 
to  act  on  the  prindple  that  his  nenres  and  bones  are  in  themselves 
criminal,  is  no  more  consistent  with  mental  sanity,  than  for  him  to 
act  on  the  principle  that  they  are  intelligent ;  and,  out  of  Laputa,  a 
man  can  no  more  persevere  in  practically  believing  his  mere  intellect 
to  be  criminal,  than  in  believing  a  rock  or  a  dod  to  be  so.  And  yet, 
A  thorough  Calvinist  can  no  more  believe  in  the  passive  sin  of  the 
heart,  than  he  can  believe  in  the  sin  of  the  muscles  and  veins.  It 
must  habitually  be  r^arded  as  a  figurative  sin.^ 
.  Sixthly,  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  that  our  nature  Is  itself  sin, 
often  virtually  confess  that  they  use  the  word  nature  in  a  figurative 
tense*  Properly  it  denotes  that  which  is  distinct  from  action  and, 
above  all,  from  voluntary  action.  It  denotes  either  our  faculties  and 
sensibilities  themselves,  or  the  mutual  relation  between  them,  or  both. 
Bnt  when  divines  affirm  that  this  nature  is  criminal,  they  often  taddy 
conjoin  with  it  a  state  of  action,  and  espedally  of  voluntary  action. 
Thttsthey  all  appeal  to  ^  the  flesh"  and  to  the  ^lawof  the  members,* 
in  6aL  5: 17  and  Bom.  7:  2d,  as  illustrations  of  the  corrupt  nature ; 
bnt  this  ^^flesh"  Bnd  this  ^law  in  the  members'^  are  not  generaOy 
oonodved  of  as  a  dormant  state  oi^  condition,  but  rather  as  an  ener- 
getic principle,  not  indeed  identical  with  a  widted  choice,  but  yet  in- 
timately allied  with  it,  and  often  comprehending  it.  At  times  we 
distinguish  the  tendency  from  the  preference.  In  general  we  con- 
fonnd  them.  It  is  very  difficult,  espedally  for  untrained  minds,  to 
imagine  the  youngest  infant  as  altogeth^  inactive  and  involuntary. 
Andrew  Fuller  goes  &rther  than  this,  too  fiir,  and  substitutes  tn^pos- 
sibh  £oT  diffieulL  <<  To  talk  of  an  involuntary  pn^nsity  in  thenund 
of  a  rational  being,"  he  says,^  ^  is  to  talk  without  meaning,  and  in  di* 
rect  contradiction  to  the  pUuinest  dictates  of  common  sense.  If,  then, 
the  concurrence  of  the  will  denominates  a  thing  blameworthy,  we 
need  have  no  more  dispute  whether  an  evil  dispodtion  in  a  rational 
being  be  in  itself  bkmewordiy ;  seeing  the  concuirence  of  the  will  is 
indttded  in  the  very  nature  of  a  propensity."  This,  although  an  ex- 
treme statement,  is  yet  sufficient  to  show  the  tendency  of  men  to 

1  Pros.  Appleton  sajB,  '^  IntdlectB,  simply  consadfired,  are  not  the  seat  of  mocal 
disorder,  [i.  e.  sin.]  The  anderBtanding,  if  we  speak  with  predsicHi,  cutiiot  be 
depraved,  [i.  e.  sinful.]    Lectures,  Vol  I,  pp.  443, 444, 447,  etc 

*  .FnUer's  Woike,  Yd.  U.  p.  537, 
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include  a  choice  in  a  piopeoaioB^  and  to  aacribe  Uie  aia  of  the  pro^ 
peoBioa  to  the  choice  which  it  inchides,  saiher  than  to  an  inrduntacy 
«tate« 

Seventhlj,  manj  who  dispute  for  a  sin  erf  natiure  as  diatinet  firmft 
one  of  dioioey  expressly  declare,  that  they  do  not  mean  by  sin  a  moral 
quality.  What  was  the  opinion  of  that  authoritative  Inshop  from 
whom,  more  than  from  aiuy  other  man,  the  doctrine  of  original  si« 
has  been  derived?  Augu^ine,  especiaUy  daring  his  later  yeam^ 
^ughty  with  as  nuich  emphasis  as  our  Hopkinsian  divines,  tiiat  all 
moral  character  consists  in  preferences;  thai  all  iniqnity  has  and 
must  have  its  origin  in  the  wiU;^  also,  that  the  '^  sin  in  the  men» 
bars"  of  the  baptized  ^  is  not  called  sin  in  the  sense  of  making  us 
guilty,  but  because  it  was  produced  by  the  guilt  of  the  first  man;  and 
because,  by  rebelling,  it  strives  to  draw  us  into  guilt,''  etc  etc.  ^  Aa 
isr  as  respects  us,  we  should  always  be  without  sin,  until  the  «vtt 
(our  concupiscence)  were  cured,  if  we  were  never  to  consent  to  evlL"^ 
He  often  denominates  this  evil  an  infirmity,  but  not  of  ilMlf  out 
fault ;  and  says  of  concupiscence  that  ^  ihou^  caHed  sin,  it  ts  no^  sa 
mdkd  because  it  it  ittelfMj  Imt  heenmp  it  if  produted  hf  tia,  jtMt  a$ 
writing  m  eatUd  the  hasd  of  tome  omey  beemue  tht  hand  produotd  it; 
But  sins  are  what  are  ugdawfvJOi^  done^  eaidy  or  tkouykty  ctecording  Is 
eamal  coneupiscetwe  or  ignoraneey  and  when  committed  iheyy  wdme 
forgiven^  hold  the  pertone  guiUy,**  * 

Our  Reviewer  represents  us  as  attempting  to  accomplish  a  ^feai'* 
in  reoodciling  Angastinism  with  the  ^  radical  principles''  of  the  sexw 
mon  which  he  has  assailed.  Did  he  not  know  that  Augustinism  has 
been  repeatedly  explained  by  its  great  author,  as  in  essential  harmony 
with  those  radical  principles  ?  Did  he  not  know  that  Angustine  often 
wrote  in  the  language  of  feeling,  and  that  after  all  his  eloquent  ex- 
pressions in  regard  to  passive  sin,  he  declared  them  to  be  only  figurattva 
expressions  ?  Does  our  Reviewer  agree  with  Augustine  ?  IP  not,  it 
he  ready  for  his  favorite  infturence,  that  whoever  dilfers  from  the  Afri^ 
can  bishop  is  a  Pelagian?  Does  our  critic  now  see  any  need  of  hie 
fliBting  or  rather  mis-stating  a  German  theory,  as  one  by  which  we 
might  be  suspected  of  hamonizing  Angnstine's  rsfltterated  assertioDa 
that  all  sin  is  voluntary,  with  the  same  assertions  in  a  New  England 
discourse? 

A  volume  might  be  filled  with  similar  testimonies  from  andent  • 

1  See  his  Unflxiished  Work,  lY.  lOS  •  C.  JoL  n.  S,  10. 

*  C.  Diias  Epp.  Pel  L  13,  a  wotk  written  only  ten  yean  befera  Augusilart 
death,  sad  eight  yean  after  be  eommenced  his  ooatroveny  on  original  nn. 

65* 
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worUiies.  N«twidistaiidiiig  aU  Ouit  our  cfilie  has  imagined  (p.  819) 
a)x>ui  <<  the  names  of  all  genezations  of  BaintB  inacnbed  on"  the'vndla 
of  his  own  Gibraltar,  jet  even  he  must  oonfess  that  the  Alexandrine 
and  Greek  Fathers  stood  upon  no  soch  fortress  of  strife  and  ta* 
molt,  but  occupied  the  same  broad  and  peaoefui  ground  whidi  the 
Dwights  and  Appletons  of  New  England  hav«  enlarged  and  enncfaed 
as  the  garden  of  the  IxHfd,  and  on  which  the  sword  will  soon  be 
beaten  into  the  plonghshare«^--But  leaving  the  fiithersy  let  us  listen  to 
the  Toice  of  the  clearest  thinker  among  the  Reformers.  Zuingli,  in 
his  De  Peeeato  Originali  Dedaratio,  sajs,  that  he  will  not  contend 
about  a  word,  that  he  will  permit  men  to  call  oar  native  tendency  to 
self*k>ve  by  the  name  of  sin,  and,  if  this  be  not  snfiicient,  by  the  name 
of  wickedness  also,  crime  and  profligacy ;  bat  he  insists  that  so  £u 
iaaeth  as  it  is  passive  and  inborn,  it  is  ^not  a  sin  but  a  disease."^ 
^  Original  sin  I  have  called  a  disease  and  not  a  sin,  because  sin  tt 
conjoined  with  £wult,  but  fault  arises  from  the  transgression  of  one 
who  has  chosen  wickedness.'''  *<Onr  original  fault  is  not  called  a 
fimlt  truly,  but  metaphorically  on  account  of  the  oiBaaee  of  our  first 
parent"*  '^Therefore  that  propension  to  sin  through  8elf4ove  is 
original  sin,  which  propension  indeed  is  not  properly  a  »n,  but  is  a 
source  [of  it]  and  natural  bent  [to  it].  We  will  give  an  example 
from  the  young  wolf.  It  is  in  all  respects  a  wolf  as  to  its  natural 
bent,  and  by  its  ferocity  would  be  led  to  commit  all  depredadona. 
But  as  yet,  it  has  borne  away  no  plunder,  because  it  could  not  on  ac- 
count of  its  age.  In  consequence  of  its  nature,  however,  the  hunteia 
no  more  spare  it  than  they  would  spare  a  wolf  from  whose  jawj  they 
seise  the  prey  ;^  for  although  young,  yet  even  now  its  nature  is  so 
thoroughly  understood  by  them  that  they  know  it  will,  when  grown 
up,  follow  the  ways  of  its  species.  This  native  bent,  then,  is  original 
sin  or  vitiosity,  but  the  act  of  plunder  is  sin,  which  comes  from  this 
native  bent;  this  itself  is  sin  in  the  act,  which  more  recent  antlMMns 
call  actual  sin,  and  which  properly  is  nn."^  So  in  his  celebrated 
Confession  of  Faith,  Zuingli  says:  ^Whether  we  will  or  not,  we 
must  admit,  that  original  sin,  as  it  exists  in  iilam's  descendants,  is 
not  properly  a  sin,  as  has  now  been  ahown ;  for  it  is  no  wicked  act 

1  Huldrici  Zuinglii  Opera,  Vol.  UI.  p.  628.  «  lb.  629.  »  lb.  629. 

*  ZaiDgli  believed,  as  we  do,  that  our  native  disease  woald  expose  us  to  future 
BufFering,  unless  it  were  removed  by  Him  who  came  to  heal  onr  sicknesses. 
This  suffering  is  not  a  punishment,  in  the  sense  of  implying  any  real  sin.  It  is 
a  punishment  in  a  loose  sense. 

^  Httldnd  Zuinglii  Opera,  Vol.  UL  pp.  631, 632.  The  same  also  is  frequent^ 
repeated  in  this  Treatise. 
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against  the  law.  It  it  therefore  properly  a  disease  and  a  oonditiont 
It  is  a  disease,  becanse  as  he  fell  throngh  self-love  we  also  fall  in  the 
same  waj ;  it  is  a  oonditioiiy  becaose  as  he  became  a  servant  and 
gaOtj  of  death,  so  we  are  born  servants  and  children  of  wrath,  aad 
consequently  are  subjected  to  death."  ^  That  our  ori^inai  sin  is  im« 
properly  so  termed,  and  is  merely  a  ^  disease,**  a  ^  rupture,"  is  often 
reiterated  by  this  excelient  reformer,  in  his  Treatise  on  Bi^ytiam,  hie 
Gommentary  on  Romans,  and  his  Letters  to  Oecolampadius.  .^nd  so, 
on  this  doctrine,  and  if  on  this,  then  on  many  other  doctrines,  2tiin£^ 
has  bound  together  multitudes  of  verbal  polemics ;  for  various  parties 
are  willing  to  confess,  that  our  nature  is  itself  sin,  prorubc^  that  it  be 
such  a  kind  of  sin  as  ib  produced  by  God  who  never  produces  any 
real  iniquity ;  such  a  kind  of  sin  as  is  viewed,  in  and  of  itself,  with 
regret  instead  of  remorse,  humiliation  instead  of  penitence,  and  is  fbl^ 
lowed  with  suffering  instead  of  that  punishment  which  the  law  threat* 
ens  against  all  transgressors;  such  a  kind  of  sin  as  derives  all  its 
wickedness  from  its  being  a  cause  or  effect  or  concomitant  of  what 
is  truly  iniquitous ;  soch  a  kind  of  sin  as,  according  to  Augnstine^  the 
diief  author  of  the  doctrine,  is  properly  called  a  disease  rather  than 
a  transgression  of  the  law.  And  we  ask  as  a  favor  from  our  assails 
ants,  if  they  persevere  in  asserting  that  ^onr  nature  itself,  aa  weli  as 
ail  the  motions  thereof,  is  truly  and  properly  sin,"  to  give  a  definition 
of  the  conscience  which  condemns  this  passive  naturo ;  and  also,  that 
they  point  out  the  inspired  passage  in  which  this  inborn  nature  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  law,  and  that  they  rehearse  the  words  in  which  it  will 
be  sentenced  to  the  legal  penalty  at  the  last  day.  When  and  whert^ 
(and  if  nowhere,  why  so)  are  we  exhorted  to  ^retiit  the  heginninge'* 
of  this  germinal  iniquity  ?  not  to  enter  upon  that  state  which  to  its  own 
wickedness  superadds  the  shame  of  originating  all  other  abominations  ? 
Commit  a  passive  iniquity  ?  Exhort  men  against  being  bom  with 
evil  tendencies  ?  What  is  the  passive  voice  of  the  verb,  tin  f  What 
is  the  inactive  form  of  the  word,  evi^-deers  f  Why  is  language  made 
without  any  soch  phrases  as  to  endure  or  suffer  a  criminality  without 
any  criminal  volition?  The  language  of  every  man  whispers  the 
truth,  that  in  practical  life,  whatever  he  may  do  am<M)g  his  books,  he 
no  more  believes  in  this  peculiar  metaphysics  of  involuntary  sin,  than 
Bishop  Berkeley  believed  in  the  non-existence  of  the  material  world.' 

1  Martin  Lather's  S&mtUchen  Schriften,  Bond  XXtts.  1943—1943,  and  Uuld. 
Zaing.  0pp.  Tom.  IV.  p.  6. 

'  We  request  aa  answer  to  these  and  similar  qnestkms  a$  afwor.  We  are  en- 
titled to  demand  such  an  answer  ag  a  right.  It  may  do  for  once,  but  it  will  not  do 
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^Tndy,"  sajB  John  CalTiii,  ^ I  abominate  mere  verbal  dispolest 
hj  whidi  the  church  is  haraaaed  to  no  purpose ;  but  I  think  thai 
those  terms  ought  to  be  religiouslj  avoided,  which  sound  as  if  they 
had  an  absurd  meaning,  especiallj  where  error  is  of  pernicious  ooih- 
sequenoe."^    Now,  it  has  been  a  great  aim  of  New  England  writers, 
to  dispense  with  such  terms  in  doctrinal  discussion,  and  confine  them, 
to  their  appropriate  sphere.    Thej  have  watched  the  theology  of  good 
men  in  its  alternating  forms  of  beautj  and  of  power,  and  have  tiied 
to  seize  and  portraj,  and  even  daguerreotype^  those  features  into 
which  it  has  been  wont  to  settle  down  as  its  natural  expression,  after 
all  the  changes  of  its  emotive  style.    Thus  have  they  held  up  the 
enduring  substance  of  doctrine,  to  be  looked  at  not  only  through  the 
stained  glass  of  the  old  artists,  but  also  in  the  pure  li^t  of  heav^u 
It  was  natural  that  men  who  criticised  the  endeared  phrases  of  other 
times,  and  condemned  the  errors  into  which  those  powerful  phrases 
had  often  beguiled  their  adherents,  should  be  repaid  by  volleys  of  in* 
temperate  words,  even  from  those  who  at  times  make  the  same  criti-^ 
cisms,  and  renounce  the  same  errors.    If  rivers  have  been  stained 
with  blood  by  means  of  the  verbal  controversies  on  Ncmiinalism, 
still  more  in  theology,  where  the  feelings  of  men  are  swift  to  rise, 
must  we  expect  that  ^  Gibraltar  or  Ehrenbreitstein  "  will  bristle  with 
armor,  whenever  the  gentlest  qoery  is  whispered  about  the  safety  of 
some  figurative  expressi(Mis.    But,  our  consolation  is  this,  that  the 
distinctive  theology  of  New  England  is  not  opposed  at  the  present 
day,  unless  it  be  first  misrepresented;  and  when  its  arguments  press 
hard,  we  are  oflen  told  that  we  say  ^ihe  very  Mng  which  the  old 
Calvinists^  meant;  and  when  we  name  the  great  and  good  men  who 
have  stood  forth  as  champions  of  our  <*  three  radical  principles,**  we 
are  assured  that  ^  Nok>  contendere  "  is  inscribed  on  every  gun  which 
was  once  pointed  against  the  theology  of  Andrew  Fuller ;  and  when 
we  assail  the  old  doctrine  ^  Lumborum  Adae,"  we  are  graoefally  re- 
minded that  the  doctrine  is  covered  all  over  with  fig-leaves  and  flow- 
ers of  rhetoric,  and  it  now  lies  snugly  hidden  *^bMnd  the  walls  of 
Gibraltar  or  Ehrenbreitstehi."    Very  well,  if  oar  opponents  wiU  be  ao 
kind  as  to  qualify  ail  the  terms  which  we  criticise,  why  may  we  noi 

twice,  for  oar  SeTiew«rt»Meape  from  all  objeotioiis  by  the  plea:  ^Bmi^JmU 

mtfitirdyt9wnAerekmdil»Senmoi^n%9^ 

mdaratamd  CAe  iZqi^,"  Bib»  Bq^ertocy,  XXIII.  p.  807,  sad  by  then  pxpoeeding  to 

discoBs  a  theory  of  Schleiennjusher,  whkh  has  no  mare  coanectioa  with  the  Sec> 

moA  or  ^' f  ^V'lium  it  faM  with  aa  aoate4u«M  aaaogk. 


C«p.II,i7. 
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coltivate  the  paciilc  arts  and  yirtues?  Tliis  is  our  aim.  With  this 
design  was  an  humble  sermon  preached  on  ^  the  one  theology  in  two 
forms."  It  was  intended  not  to  shield  such  men  as  Pelagius  from 
the  charge  of  heresy,  but  such  men  as  our  Reviewer,  from  the  chai^ 
of  remaining  tUadfcui  and  uniform  in  an  absurdity.  It  was  meant 
to  be  an  olive  branch  of  peace.  But  it  is  now  found  out  to  be  first  a 
^ weapon^  striking  a  blow  upon  iiurdy  trees ;'^  secondly,  ''the  last 
arrow  in  the  quiver;^*  and  thirdly,  if  it  be  what  its  author  avows  it 
to  be,  then  it  is  a  ''penny  whistle."*  We  shall  not  dispute  about  a 
name.  We  only  reSssure  our  excellent  Reviewer,  that  the  Sermon 
was  intended  to  call  forth  no  such  "  sari  of  a  model  of  candor  and 
charity,"  ^  but  to  accelerate  the  coming  of  the  day  when  every  "  wea- 
pon" of  war  shall  be  turned  into  a  pruning  book,  and  when  "the 
leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid." 


ARTICLE  VIII. 
HOTICBS  OV  JXSW  PUBLICATIONS. 

L  Andrbwb's  Edition  of  Fbcuiyb's  Lsxicon.' 

It  is  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  people  that  are  most  fond  of  theorizing, 
and  of  daring  speculation,  furnish  the  most  patient  lexicogrsphera.  Holland 
has  lost  her  dd  reputation  for  plodding  scholarship.  The  mantle  has  fidlen 
on  the  cousins  beyond  the  Rhine.  Men  are  found,  who  will  devote  them- 
selves, year  after  year,  with  uncomplaining  and  iron  diligence,  to  all  the  re- 
searches, comparisons,  discriminations,  recxaminatians,  protracted  and  almost 
endless  studies,  which  are  needed,  in  order  to  complete  their  great  vocabu- 
laries. Scarcely  had  Pape  come  to  the  end  of  his  Greek  Lexicon  of  more 
than  8100  octavo  pages,  and  while  the  new  edition  of  Passow  was  lingering 
in  mid  course,  when  Drs.  Jacobwitz  and  Seiler,  moved  by  the  want  of  a  good 
Greek  leziooD, brought  out  the  ^'greater  Manual**  containing  208  Bogen. 

»  Bib.  Repertory,  XXn.  p.  674.     »  lb.,  XXm.  p.  320.     »  lb.,  XXHI.  p.  341. 

•  "  We  wrote  a  Review  which  we  intended  to  make  a  wrf  of  a  model  of  can- 
dor (!)  and  Aarity,"  (!)  etc  Princeton  Review,  XXm.  p.  807. 

*  A  Copkras  and  Critical  Latla-Rnglish  Lezioon,  founded  on  the  Larger  Latin- 
German  Lezioon  of  Dr.  William  IVeimd  ]  with  Addi«k>ns  and  Conreetioiu  lh»ii 
the  Lexicons  of  Geraer,  Pacdolati,  Scheiter,  Geoises,  etc.  By  £.  A.  Andiews, 
LL.D.    New  York:  Haiper  and  Brothers.  1851.  pp.  1668. 
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Freand  h$d  Invdly  emeifedinto  tlie  iqipercbirkiihttftvpanderaaBfiBiiQSt 
of  4600  double-oolunmed  pages^  wlien  Fit£  Klotv  of  Leipac  betook  hmseir 
to  tfad  same  prodiguNus  teak,  or  nllier  to  a  stfll  mote  wetriikg  Ubor,  §x  lam 
lexicon  bids  fak  conndenUjr  to  oatweig^  Aat  of  hk  Biealfta  fivaL  The 
pactoreiriiichiiontlieoovw  oi  Ek^n  UefBhmgi  is  quite  fitting' — aleaa 
figwo  in  a  slmink  ooait^  gaiiDg  into  «kl  almat  botrM 

or  tka  Ti^ne  of  Bn.  Fnoid^  woik  it  is  not  immny  lor  ns  to  spedb 
TIm  pivfiuse,  in  itdufth  be  ^laQs  file  plan  and  prineiplBs  «f  b 
|wUiflh6dintheBikSao^lS45,p.79,oB(|.  Tkelexleoiiistefif^of  nHoiy 
years  of  bard  labor,  by  an  accomplished  dassical  acbolar,  trained  nnder  Um 
advantages}  for  wbicb  the  German  schools  are  nnximUed,  and  pnpared  to 
make  full  use  of  ail  the  researebes  of  modem  scholars  in  dasnoal  and  gene* 
nl  philology.  His  learning,  indostxy  and  judgment  are  obvious  on  evecy 
page.  In  the  seketion  of  illustratiye  examples,  in  the  arrangement  of  Ihift 
materials,  and  in  ttncing  tfn  etymologies,  he  is  particulaziy  happy. 

In  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  transbrtion^  or  the  noik  as  it  i^ppenn  hi  tfad 
English  dresSy  wt  cannot  give  an  opinion  nhieh  is  the  result  of  extensive 
personal  examination.  We  have  used  ihe  oz^pnal  fiir  several  yean  and  have 
read  articles  in  the  tmndation  here  and  there.  An  adequate  judgment  could 
be  given  only  by  those  who  use  the  book  as  they  are  engaged  in  Hie  aetaal 
study  or  teai^iing  of  Latin.  The  wdl-known  ohsvacter,  however,  of  the  efi- 
tor  and  his  two  aooomplished  eellaborators,  Fteft.  Bobbins  and  Tomer,  is  a 
good  guaranty  that  the  fiork  is  therongyy  done*  M  are  ireD  kaoim  an 
experienced  instructors  and  able  philologists.  As  the  lexioon  now  appesn 
in  the  English  finm,  it  may  be  dMribed: 

Eirst|  as  compremed  into  reasonabfe  limits,  four  huge  vohmes  being  con- 
densed, with  sound  judgment,  into  one. 

Secondly,  as  printed,  so  &r  as  we  can  judge,  with  vecy  great  aceamey, 
the  closest  attention  having  been  bestowed  upon  the  translaition  and  upon 
tiie  correction  of  the  sheets. 

Thirdly,  the  divisions,  paragraphs,  ete.  are  maiked  with  the  ntmost  dis* 
tinctness,  so  that  the  eye  very  readily  catches  what  it  is  in  pursuit  oC  lb- 
deed,  we  have  here  an  excess  of  a  good  thing.  The  type  by  which  the  words 
are  introduced  and  the  divisions  marked,  is  too  obtrusive.  Our  attention  is 
called  to  the  sign-board,  rather  than  to  the  road  which  it  should  point  out 

Fourthly,  the  copious,  illustrative  quotations  from  Latin  writers,  which 
render  many  articles  pleasant  reading,  and  which  form  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful features  of  the  work. 

Fifthly,  the  natural  and  logical  order  in  which  the  meanings  of  a  word 
are  arranged.  In  this  respect,  the  lexicon  stands  on  a  level  with  the  late 
dictionaries  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages,  and  in  beautiful  oootnst 
with  the  confosed  and  unscientifio  metiiods  of  the  old  lexicographers. 

Sixthly,  the  pertinence  and  exactness  of  the  definitions.  They  are  given 
generally  with  brevity,  yet  with  precision.  Doubdess  in  this,  as  in  odier 
similar  works,  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  this  the  most  important,  ysl 
most  difficult  part  of  a  lexicon. 
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In  short,  dm  koaton  b  a  gtwl  admnee  on  all  irUck  haTe  been  InAerto 
«ndiBOQrccwnftry,aiidinUmakeaneremdie8tadyofLatin.  Thebeaiiy 
thmki  gf  all  rl— Awl  ackabn  aredttp  the  editor  and  ha  aarfafcante,  for  the 
ftoHf  of  (bar  long  aBd  patienfc  toik 

1^  AnedoantAodentaimnraipplMdwIdi  admhwUe  be^  in  ibe  ilody 
oftiietbreeleMMdlaDflwveeafMitifntjr.  FertebertandalBioetliieoidf 
0MMi  giamnan  and  kadaone  •£  Hm  LkI^  Giwk,  and  Hebraw  Ingna^es, 
««aroiBd«blad{»aaiieVf io«be]abonofG«nnaneebo^  Wbaft^mnld 
be  tbe  itafee  of  Mored  «id  fiaminil  pkakAogy  uuoag  ae,  if  Ibese  often  cidiuaa- 
niatod  GemiaeehobM  bMl  wfcliTed? 

We  oA^am  a  Beftmiee  to  a  jfint  alight  ^mn  ttd  wefiighto,  as  minirte 
aficaiafiy  in  a  wotk  of  ikk  natan^  is  a  matter  of  iuportMKe. 

P.  13  77,  ceL  2,  L 1,  a.  T.,  <<  pmedioe," ''piaebwo,'' ibrpraedico*-rigbt  in  Ibe 
oqginal;  {k  IMS,  o.  2^i  S3,  a.  t^  '^qoe," "* Thfg.  £.  »,  18,"  fnr  B.  7, 18— 
'wroiig  in  the  original;  {k  18M,  c.  8,  L  6,  a.  t.,  ^Tapenntio,'^«*'Vli^.  A.  8, 
S8,"  fiNT  A.  8, 28  --  wiQBg  in  Ibe  ooffmJt ;  ^  1848,  e.  1 , 1.  22,  a.  t.,  *«  aaera- 
linn,"  ^^dictia,"  foe  ditia^-^iiXNigia  Ao  original;  p.  1478,  o.  1,  L  !8,  a.  t., 
«<aQbaiato»''  ''«naia,''for  anna*— mong  in  tbe  origbal;  p.  1888,  e.  1, 1.  21, 
a.  y^  *'  vir,"  <*  a  Atiatoidfor  maritna,  (aoperb^  not  in  Cicero,  bat  ebewbere 
«W7  freqaent)."  Yir  ia  naed  in  Oia  aanae  by  Oio^  in  Orat  PfaaSpiK  IL 
14,  jeii«an(iM  dKne  M  aorana  MMf  etruR.  In  the  &«t  part  of  tbe  woi^, 
**gat  obiaaiarb,"  danoling  the  ohainotBr  of  nwdi  aadepra^sig  on  vaage^ii 
jEfMideiad  '^daaH^'*  m  a.  yv.  ^^eaddnaaa,'*  ^'ambigo^*  '^eandar'';  ivbile  m 
JheieatoftbainhaBaitiatrBadbtBd'^fviteelaarie.''  Tbe  fomer  ia  a  oom- 
petant  traaakttion^  bat  the  latter  invohaa  an  aaibiguily  by  tbenaeof  yate; 
the  ooUiniinial  aenae  of  mhich  ia  9tn^  bat  aecording  to  good  naage,  it  meana 
ea^trety.  The  iwmt  of  aailhnnily  ia  Ae  ^eiaion  of  thia  phiaae,  will  grre  tbe 
atndnitafo]aeini|ireiaioau  ThmiaaaneBieonaiateBcyintfaeaiodeofwrit- 
ing  noffda;  aa  a^  ▼.  UtetOy  one  t  only  ia  admitted  into  the  irord,  ao  alao  a.  tt. 
*^  aoripio"  and  ^'do,"  but  a.  y.  ^interprea,"  it  appean  iritb  two  ft.  Nothing 
la  amd  about  ttie  origin  of  the  ^Bfibmh  word  interpresy  for  inatance ;  and^os- 
Meo  ia  aaid  to  be  made  vp  t€  po  and  aedeo,  bat  no  account  is  giyen  of  tbe 
Ibrm^  aa  a  prefix;  a.  t.  suttineo,  it  ia  atatod  diat  tbe  word  ia  compoonded 
<^'*aii&a  for  tub  and  teneo;*'  bat  bja  enphonic  change, 5  beocnaea  a  befotre  t 

Compare  vou^  for  Sorrafaft 
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n.  Recent  Wobks  vfoh  Loaxc.^ 

The  iraricB  ci  vUoh  we  give  tlie  tides  beknr,  ere  all  of  inlereet  and  ibh 
portanoe  to  the  atndent  of  Logic  and  Philoaoph^r.  Hie  ftet  that  ao  manr 
works  on  Logicy  are  now  poUisfaed  in  Gieat  BcHainf  ia  a  ded«v«  prooi;  ihax 
the  inteiest  in  stodies  of  this  sort,  and  an  estimate  of  tibeir  inportanoe,  aiw 
botb  advanoing.  The  cfaaiacter  of  these  works,  alao  ahows  thai  Logieal 
stedies  are  poisaed  ia  a  difierent  spirit,  and  with  graator  thowaighneai,  than 
temeily.  The  eontrast  between  the  best  EttgUih  and  Getnaa  writers,  has 
been,  till  recently,  greedy  to  the  advantage  of  te  latter;  and  even  now, 
with  a  single  exception,  no  English  writer  witk  wian  we  are  aoqoainted,  is 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  very  many  among  die  Germana,  m  rasped  to 
precision  of  langimge,  and  scientifie  perfection,  while  the  rehitions  of  logical 
audysk  to  etemeafts  of  thought,  and  die  first  tnidis  of  iUoeophy,  m  we&  ae 
dnir  applioadon  to  langoage  and  to  gnunmar,  aeem  hardly  to  be  oonadered. 
We  are  confident,  from  signs  that  cannot  fiul,  that  this  will  not  long  be  ti^ 
case,  bat  that  the  mipnlae  given  to  logical  stodies  by  6ir  Wilism  Hamilton, 
is  destined  to  prodace  a  decisive  and  penaaaent  indoenoe  on  £i^|lirii  ni- 
loaoi^y. 

The  wofk  of  Mr.  llanaeM,  is  a  reprint  from  Aldrkli,  ao  long  die  toxt^iOQlt 
at  Oxhtd.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  vahiable  Introduction,  and  a  sdH  more 
valuable  Appendix,  in  which  some  of  the  most  hnporCaat  subjects,  whick 
occasion  many  earnest  questions,  and  much  subde  speeohdon,  to  the  stn- 
dant,  are  briefiy  but  very  iateUigendydiacussed.  Hie  fim-aotas  to  the  text 
aad  i^pendiz,  give,  however,  the  chief  value  to  the  work.  They  are  very 
nameroos  and  appropriate.  They  are  drawn  fitn  a  very  great  variety  of 
sources,  from  Aristode,  his  conuneatators,  the  earlier  aad  later  scholMdes, 
and  the  living  £n||^ish  and  German  anthorides.    They  indicate  a  very  com- 

1  Artifl  Logicn  Budimenta,  from  the  text  of  Aldrich,  with  notes  aad  maigi* 
nal  references.  By  die  Rev.  H.  L.  liansel,  M.  A^  Fellow  of  St  John's  GoUsfe. 
8vo.  pp.  xxir.  137  —  169.  Oxford,  William  Graham:  Whittaker  &  Co.,  Lon- 
don, 1849. 

An  Outline  of  the  Necessary  Laws  of  Thought :  a  Treatise  on  pure  and  Ap- 
plied Logic  By  William  Thomson,  M.  A,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Queen's  Collie, 
Oxford.  Second  edition,  much  enlai^ged.  18mo.  pp.  xiv.  S9S.  London :  Williiun 
Pickering.    Oxford :  W.  Graham. 

Logic,  or  The  Art  of  Thinking:  beuig  The  Port-Royal  Logic  Translated 
from  the  French,  with  an  Introduction.  By  Thomas  Speneer  Baynes.  ISmo. 
pp.  xlitaea.  Edlnbargfa:  8ntheriaad4Knox,Geoigeatreet  London:  Simp- 
kin,  Marshall  4  Ck>.  18M. 

An  Essay  on  the  New  Analytic  of  Logical  Forms,  haing  diet  which  gamed  the 
prise  proposed  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  the  year  1846,  for  the  best  expositioii 
of  the  new  doctrine  propounded  in  his  Lectures ;  with  an  historical  appendix* 
By  Thomas  Spencer  Baynes,  Translator  of  the  Fort-Boyal  Logic  Sto.  pp  x* 
157.  Edinburgh:  Sutherland  &  Knox.  London:  Simpkin,  Marahall  &  O 
1850. 
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pleteao9niiilaneeiralii1iie«l9  ooane  €f  reading, 

ift  vliiQbtbe  wmdor  hw maateted  hig  booksyaiid  not  been  marteved  hjUkemi, 
Bag  jjl  Ihiaa  gtiioMByk  if  iwait  lAidi^we  onaeofimwii  m  both  jekdbav 
liba  Mkd  fUlofltqilnQaL 

Mr.XbmBM»'8''0iiiiaBif^.elc.ka«wkitf  adiff^^  Iti^ 

fjMBpwiiteft  SMBB  ftaalj  to  itfie  &»  of  the  Gemuui  TteaAm,  ihm  may 
imik  in  the  Bof^iA  Uing«ny  lAicib  we  have  aaan*  ItisdearaadvsigQroM 
ttteii|^11wD|^.a(»Mi^  Ifela^tefepettflitteof 

taahpioal  laagpaga,  tfi4  tke^ngpr  AfapMt  mthfumrimi,  uMb  nUflh  teehaind 
kWMaie  Brady  wUfikis  fMJNmkwmAj  appvopmie  in  the  tDoalMnnt  of  soeh 
» HQwaoe  ao  3LaBie»  md  nidth  <eMiBtilnt<M  its  ■» egg  hat  9ed  bcanly.  -There 
«wii»fl|gii0yhowever9<€«.oottiii0Qdorlae1a^  <hiriring,ao  tekeiM  of  ind»> 
hwtaegtectyof  eteffljag  ofamawi  or  of  Jfanited  wading-  M&ThonuRMhMi 
ilao  aadagaa^aa  mAm  a  mwnlifiri  awnd,  and  his ^wonk  is  wiiten  in  andh 
»iK^aaiof>laawaadjalh«eteniiaciaBtidox8ader.  iSie  iltaateieaa,  tQ% 
oafi.dgaiWBiBPin  otiiw  ■oaroaa  tihan  iiatt  Ihe  jueagse  tmd  liawtfid  mrcAesof 
BtereoiypedfiiamptosBiaoheeeattohawa^ 

nlhiob  have  oentufaaladilo  leave  tike  impveanMi,  tibal  logio  10  sot  oidjr  iram 
t)vead-bare)  but  that  the  ctriginal  texture  was  Tery  alight  and  innapahle  cf 
bmg  emidejied  to  any  mmM  foxptmt.  Mr.  nomaon's  ittiB<«atifjiii  not 
oaJy  awre  to  essidaia  the  law  nndar  which  ikey  ase  addneedy  but  tey  adao 
enrioh  the  jntndinth  teal  knowHedge,  and  oanae  thia  kno«ledge.to  apaiUe 
with  li|^  leflactod  item  the  hnr  eaomeed.  Mr*  Thomaott'e  mak  is  en* 
tidied  nath  an  maooant  of  the  noat  inportaAt  metiioda  of  notation  whidb 
bane  been  adopted  to  exhibit  the  nudoua  forma  of  the  l^dlogiam,  and  ynm 
tihe  fint  to  give  to  the  iroM.  the  veiy  ingemoua  and  peenliar  method,  o( 
which  Sir  WiUiain  HaunkcML  waa  ^  mTcntor. 

.Xhe  Poit-iteyal  L(^  ia  not  introdaoed  to  ^  Engliah  reader  for  the  £iart 
time,  by  the  tiaBa]ati<»  of  Iifr.  Baynea.  It  haa  been  trandated  twioe  before, 
and  aais  well  known,  was  very  Ughly  appreciated  in  ihoae  days  in  which 
the  atady  of  lo^  waa  prosecuted  by  English  scholars.  Its  merits  are  yeiy 
great;  for  though  it  is  not  a  work  of  pure  logic,  and  its  authors  either  seem 
not  to  be  aware  what  these  limits  are,  or  in  fact  often  oventep  them,  yet  their 
digressive  discussions  are  never  impertinent  to  the  wants  of  the  student  of 
philosophy,  and  the  interests  of  truth.  Indeed,  we  may  say  with  safety, 
there  are  few  works  in  existence,  which  convey  more  infonnation,  and  are 
fitted  to  diaeipline  the  mind  more  wisely  and  severely,  on  some  of  the  moat 
important  aubjeots  in  logic,  langoage,  and  phiioeophy,  than  the  Port-Boyd 
Logic  One  of  the  moat  important  ocmtribations  to  the  distinction  and  no- 
menclature of  logic,  the  clear  distinction  between  the  extension  and  compre- 
henaian  of  the  conception,  we  owe  to  the  Port-Royalists.  It  was  a  sagaciona 
thought  which  directed  Mr.  B.  to  the  preparation  of  a  new  translation  of  a 
work  so  important;  and  the  reasons  why  a  new  translation  was  needed,  as 
stated  by  him,  show  conclusively  that  a  new  translation  was  required.  He 
has  accompanied  his  work  with  an  introduction,  which,  though  brief,  con- 
tains some  valuable  matter  on  the  history  of  the  science. 
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The  **  Sany  on  tlie  New  Anal^rtie,*'  will  be  sooglit  im  with  eagemeas,  bf 
■Q  wlio  are  citfioafl  to  acqaaint  tiieineehee  with  the  pecafinMes  of  Sir  Wft- 
fiani  Sbunihoii'B  ^a&oo^/Vfy  or  ratiMiry  iBvenlMiif  by  wbiefa  bia  udent  pniiib 
and  admirers,  claim  ibr  him  a  merit  second  only  to  that  of  Atiatode.  ihie 
eystem  is  certainly  Tery  mgenioas,  and  the  scheme  of  notatm  cami^ete  an4 
beaatifid.  It  accomplishes  entiraly  the  object  proposed:  that  tlM  logical 
ftnns  should  exactly  represent  what  is  conceired  in  tibe  thought  The  baaiB 
of  tins  discovery  is  what  b  termed  **  the  qnantiflcailion  of  the  predicate,"  i.  e. 
the  expreanott  in  liie  predicate  of  the  extent  in  which  k  is  actoafy  vsed. 
In  the  ordinary  mode  of  string  certain  pfoposhions,  thiv  is  lefttobeinftntKl 
by  the  subject  matter,  or  is  entirely  andetennined.  The  vaaioas  forms  x£ 
the  regular  syllogism  appiDpriate  to  each  igvre,  are  designed  to  meet  this 
difficulty,  and  to  guard  against  Ihe  mistakes  into  wiuoh  we  are  liable  to  6i, 
■fhm  a  want  of  regard  to  die  undetermined  extent  of  tiie  predieaie.  The 
new  method  of  enouncing  the  proposition,  leads  to  aa  ealmly  new  medidd 
of  exhibiting  the  various  forms  of  valid  reasoning.  Instead  of  the  old  linesy 
**■  Barbara  Celarent,"  etc.,  we  have  a  scheme  addressed  to  the  eye. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  describe  at  length,  nor  to  remaxk  upon,  this  sdieme 
of  notation,  as  exhibited  in  this  essay.  As  a  sjrstem  of  aoenrate  and  beanti-' 
fnl  symbc^zation,  it  deserves  all  the  praise  which  it  has  received.  For  aD 
the  purposes  of  formal  logic,  it  is  doubtless  of  great  value.  It  auy  admit  of 
a  question,  whether  its  adoption  would  not  remove  the  fimns  of  logic  too  ftr 
from  the  ordinary  language  of  life  and  science,  to  admit  of  their  ready  ap- 
plication to  the  detection  of  unsound  reasoning,  and  to  the  explanatioo  of 
the  syntactical  relations.  But  into  this  question,  we  do  not  enter.  We  are 
sore  that  all  who  are  aware  of  the  very  eminent  merit  and  erodition  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  will  be  desirous  to  read  the  esmy  of  Mr.  Baynes.  We 
ought  to  add,  that  besides  the  elucidation  of  the  professed  theme  of  the  es- 
say, it  contains  not  a  little  of  interesting  and  erudite  i 


m.  JOUBNAL  OF  THK  AMERICAN  ORIENTAL  SOCIETT.' 

After  straggling  through  several  years  of  precarious  existence,  this  i 
elation  is  now  able  to  command  the  raq^ect  of  the  most  distinguished  orien'' 
tal  scholars  abroad.  Its  meetings,  and  the  principal  articles  in  its  Journal, 
are  regularly  noticed  in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society.  A 
few  of  the  Articles  have  been  reprinted  in  London.  Some  of  its  members 
have  been  elected  members  of  foreign  Societies.  Its  library,  amounting  to 
between  500  and  600  volumes,  deporited  in  the  building  of  the  Boston  Ath^ 
eneeum,  is  quite  valuable.  It  possesses  some  rare  works  in  rdation  to  China. 
Besides  the  volumes  which  are  obtained  by  donation  and  exchange,  a  small 
sum  is  regularly  expended  in  purchasing  books.  AA  Oriental  Society  in 
America,  though  bboring  under  obvious  disadvantages,  enjoys  some  enoinent 

1  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  Second  Volame,  New  Toricj 
George  P.  Futaam,  1861.  pp.  384,  Svo. 
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ftcilitiafl.  TbemHBMoeofaieUai4ed8ta«e8U0eeoad(»i]ytDti^ 
knd.  The  dirtmee  between  m  and  the  whole  of  e— tern  Aeia  is  diorlMiittg 
STQijjnMyr.  Beirftt  can  now  be  raeehed  torn  Bootim  in  thirty  or  forty  daj& 
Some  ofowrneiehiiitB,  in  a  spiiit  of  enlarged  liberality,  are  ready  to  lead 
their  eooperatioiL  Againt  onr  foreign  miawonariea  are  a  aelect  body  of  well 
educated  men,  and  are  providentially  laboring  in  the  regions  which  an  mart 
intereatbg  to  the  orientalist — Palestine,  Asia  AGnor,  Assyria,  India  and 
Chin^  Their  great  woik  is  misBtonary  and  qaritnal;  but  tfiey  are  able  to 
•ocnmplish  very  mach  fixr  oriental  studies  mediately  and  oolkterally.  Li 
the  second  vohme  of  the  Journal,  now  befiwe  us,  one  hundred  and  tevenif' 
Arte  pages  are  firam  the  pens  of  Ameriffan  misrioaaries.  Some  of  thecB 
oommnaications  will  add  to  the  positive  stock  of  knowledge.  There  is  every 
reason  to  hope  that  diere  will  be  in  the  eourse  of  a  few  years  a  Urge  acces- 
sion of  misan«aiy  Uborers,  so  that  ninre  exaet  researches  may  be  nndertakeik 
We  may  add,  also,  that  the  number  of  our  scholars  uiio  are  devoting  thegaii- 
aelves  to  the  study  of  Arabic,  Sanskrit,  and  o4her  oriental  languages  is  grad< 
nally  inc  leasing.  Four  or  five  individuals  have  already  made  distinguished 
psiyesa.  We  must  ahK>  add  that  the  Sodety  is  highly  £ivored  in  its  learned 
and  acoomplished  Secretary,  who  has  leisure,  leai  and  knowledge  to  devote 
to  this  interesting  field. 

The  volume,  now  befiure  us,  is  brought  out  in  excellent  style,  as  regards 
|Mi|Mr,  type,  correotnesB  of  typography,  etc.  Forty-two  pages  are  occupied 
in  detailing  the  proceedings  of  the  Sodelj,  etc.  Art  L  is  a  translation  fitm 
the  Turkish  by  Mr.  Schauffler  of  Constantinople  of  an  account  of  a  Jewish 
sect,  the  fiiUowersof  Shabbathai  Zevi,  the  fin^ents  of  which  sect  still  exist 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  second  article  isan  account  of  a  Japanese 
Novel,  from  the  German  of  Dr.  August  Ffixmaier  of  Vienna,  by  Mr.  W.  W. 
Turner  of  New  York.  Dr.  Ps  book  oentains  a  reprint  of  the  original  Ja- 
panese (printed  with  movable  types,  the  first  ever  made  for  this  language  in 
Europe)  and  a  German  transhilaon.  Appended  is  a  note  on  Japanese  Syl- 
labaries, by  S*  Wells  Williams  of  Canton.  Article  HI.  is  a  contribution  to 
the  geography  of  Kurdistan,  with  a  map,  by  Dr.  Asariah  Smith  of  Aintab 
in  Turkey^  In  Article  IV.,  Bev.  Dr.  J.  Perkins  of  Persia  gives  an  interest- 
ing Journal  of  a  tour  firam  Oroomiah  to  Mosul  through  the  Eilrdish  moun- 
tains. In  Article  V.,  Prof.  Gibbs  describes  some  of  the  characteristics  of  die 
Feshito  Version  of  the  New  Testament  In  Article  VL,  Bev.  H.  B.  Hois- 
ington,  late  principal  of  a  Seminary  in  Ceylon,  furnishes  a  syllabus  of  one 
of  the  sacred  books  <^  the  Hindfis,  entitled  SivsrGn^UiarPdtham.  Bev.  N. 
Brown,  missinnary  in  Asam,  gives,  in  the  fiiUowing  Artide,  some  specimens 
of  the  Naga  language  of  Asam.  Then  follow  Bemarks  on  Chinese  Culture, 
or  on  the  causes  of  the  Peculiarities  of  the  Chinese,  by  Bev.  S.  B.  Brown, 
late  principal  of  the  Morrison  School  at  Hong-Kong.  Article  IX.  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  £t  Tabary's  Conquest  of  Persia  by  the  Arabs,  translated  from 
the  Turkish  by  John  P.  Brown,  of  Constantinople.  In  Articles  X.,  XL  and 
Xn.,  we  have  Notes  of  a  Tour  in  Mt  Lebanon  and  to  the  eastern  side  of 
l4Jce  Hfileh  (Merom)  by  Dr.  De  Forest,  of  'Abeih  on  Mt  Lebanon;  the 
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Fttmtf  cflfte  Greek  tetetsalm  V«fb,  bf  Fra£  J.  Bfcriliy,  olTale  €Soleg«; 
Md  a  tnuialalion  of  twaiinpabliflhed  ArabM  dcwoBMnti,  Mhrtfaig  to  the  lltoe* 
triaes  of  the  iBmtf  ills  and  o^r  Bftdnnn  Sects,  ^i^di  aa  1 
Koles,  by  Fmf.  Salurborr.    A  tariely  ef  intefeedng 
ikeTdniM.    We  iny  add,  that  a  pert  of  llie  Artieiee  iritt  ftn^ 
etrattvfe  matler  to  the  gettotal  leader. 

IV.  Ejtto's  Cyclopaedia.^ 

BiUicalaiid  ehMieri  MlkteB  in  Bagiand,  pariSealarty  fai  Loadon,  1 
now  aaqi^e  inilitM  ki  the  British  Miueam  lor  ilhistndag  md 
Unirwoxk&t  Thai  imawMae  lepurftory  igbecomliig  awigeandi 
flbaost  aveljr  aaenth/  The  Ikiewo  of  the  IwnieaoB,  tha 
ibfoiMi  maihkB,  the  term  ootta  i«h%  the  Graek  and 
Sgyptte  ami  Peiaepolitaii  aaUquilfca,  the  ooiae,  1^  Nbaveh  Moaiyliteatf- 
elant  MSa,  atc^  berfdee  the  priaftedbaek%fbnUah]iMlaan*alladteii» 
tbetetheBtodeailof  ohMKidaadiannddMieaoe.  Of  Ibe  extaneto^aiM 
Iheie  prmLegee  are  used,  the  dictmnariee  of  Dr.  8anth,  aad  the  oaa  Ifiaf 
hefere  aa,  are  good  speehaeai.  I>r.  Kkto  haa  iflnrtrated  hie  ptgm  by  atf»* 
xal  maps  and  a  great  number  of  drawings  and  wood^eats.  For  i 
the  article  ^MuMcal  lastraments^  is  acoonspaoM  by  i 
eaitB,  ooatsinuig  in  aH  sevonty^-iiaie  dirtfaiot  ^jtifeB.  In  siaih  ft  woA»'i 
eaahanify  be  »  excess  of  these  adk    On  iome  subjeots  they  a»  ia 


Another  signal  advantage  which  Sn^iih  aatiioiv  and  ooapflers  eajoym 
the  books  of  travek  in  which  Ei^iand  is  sopopolifie.  The  hiagange  pi  uhald j 
contains  more  yalnable  joomals  of  Au  aaitiire  than  att  odier  hugOBges  t^ 
gotor.  We  here  refer  not  merely  tothe  icnaal  boolBl^  bat  t9  the  mymli 
and  proceedings  of  societies,  articled  ia  reviews,  wwies  pvhited  hot  nai  piii^ 
Ifahedf  officki  doemnents  and  msBMMcript  letten,  ihost  cf  wMch  aM  ni««r 
tnuMbted  into  foreign  languages,  and  mast  be  need  mainly  by  Ewgliwhiaai 
By  means  of  her  commerce,  colonies,  nmnber  of  edocated  men,  etc.,  Eaglaad 
is  aocnmalatiag  fiicilities  for  dictionaries,  geographies,  etc,  soeh  as  no  other 
eoontries  can  lay  claim  to.  Of  the  biUioat  lands,  we  may  name  B^ypt» 
Arabia,  Assyria^  Persia,  Asia  Moor  and  Oreece.  The  reader  will  instantly 
recall  a  host  of  names  that  do  honor  to  the  ooantry  of  thefcr  origin.  The 
pfondnent  qualities  of  the  English  cfaamcter  are  pecnliariy  adapted  to  infW' 
tSgations  of  this  natQre-«-a  spirit  of  antiring  enterprise,  habSts  of  obeerva* 
tsoo,  a  oottsoientioin  love  of  truA  anii^iienoed  by  theory,  ahili^  to  coutfid 
others^  as  in  the  caae  of  Layard,  and  means  and  taste  fyt  etfccltue  fflmtia 
tson.  This  we  may  name  as  a  aeoond  advantage  of  this  Cyeiepaedbb  H 
eaahodies  a  very  hurge  anxmnt  of  infotmation  gathered  fifcm  the  pegetf  ef 

>  A  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literatm^,  edited  by  John  Khto,  D.  B.,  1*.  S.  A, 
editor  ofthePictfirkl  Bible,  ele.  In  two  velumes.  8to.  pp.  8M,  994.  NewTerit: 
]4iLMwiaan4Ce. 
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Wiildiit(m»  S«k,  Bttlmii,  B«idcWidfe»  Irby  and  Mai^lei,  Layw^,  Leake, 
FttUowBy  HaBiltoii»  and  many  others,  ae  iv«ll  as  from  Amerioan,  Genoan 
and  Fxench  irodca. 

As  a  tiuid  exeeUence  of  tlie  mnk,  -we  may  say  tiUi*  many  of  the  kadiog 
wtiriea  ireie  piepaved  by  men  whom  all  irould  acknowledge  as  eminent^ 
qualified.  The  articles  on  Ecdesiaates,  Job,  Isaiah,  etc.  were  written  by 
Hengstenberg;  those  on  Exodus,  Leyiticas,  Deuteronomy,  the  Pentatench, 
Daniel,  etc.  by  Havemick ;  on  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and 
John,  and  the  Episde  to  the  Romans,  by  Thohick.  Some  of  the  renudning 
more  important  snbjects  are  handled  with  distinguished  lAnlity  by  Dr.  Da- 
▼idwn  of  Manehesler,  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander  of  Edinbuigh,  and  Mr.  J.  £. 
Byland  of  NorthmnptoBf  all  of  whom  are  well  Tersed  in  Gennan  Mtemtuiie» 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  know  how  to  separate  tiie  ohaff  fiom  the  wheat 
The  artiefes  by  Ae  six  writers  we  have  named,  may  be  regarded,  pcriiaps^ 
at  giving  a  dianeler  to  tlie  work,  taken  in  connection  irith  tlie  geographical 
«ad  other  artiefea  of  the  lenrned  and  indostrioiis  editor,  and  the  artides  oi» 
natural  history  by  Prof.  Boyle  of  King's  College,  an  experienced  and  able 
Wktnralist. 

We  may  name,  again,  the  comprehensiYe  character  of  the  work  as  a 
marked  quality.  It  comprises  those  branches  <^  poeitiye  knowledge  whioh 
are  tndispenssMe  Ibr  the  imderstanding  of  the  Bible  and  its  historicai  inter- 
prelation,  inckding  biblioal  ardiaecrfogy  and  introduction.  A  wide  field- i» 
tniTeraed,  and  not  a  littie  dassical  and  general  injfonnation  is  introduced* 
Indeed  the  amount  of  Information  and  discussion  is  very  great.  Eighteen 
er  nineteen  hundred  pages,  doable  columns,  small  type,  furnish  eridence  of 
great  industry  and  learning  on  tiie  part  of  the  editor  and  his  aaaiBtanls. 

In  closing  this  notice,  we  must  make  one  or  two  criticisms,  which  we  do 
the  more  readily,  as  we  suppose  the  time  will  soon  come  when  a  Ibpplementi 
or  an  additional  Ydlnme  i^  be  needed,  in  order  that  the  information  may 
keep  pace  with  the  rapid  progress  of  diacorery  in  the  biblical  lands,  as  well 
as  in  sacred  phil<dogy.  Such  a  supplement  should,  in  the  first  place,  care-* 
folly  bring  every  topic  up  to  the  time  of  publication.  Secondly,  some  of  the- 
articles  are  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  dictionary  on  account  of  the  erroneona 
sentiments  contained  in  them ;  as  instances,  we  refer  to  the  biographies  of 
Darid  and  Solomon,  and  some  others,  by  F.  W.  Newman.  The  editor 
should  haye  had  independence  enough  to  have  rejected  them,  ot  required* 
ihem  to  be  modified.  They  are  derogatory  to  the  sacred  character  of  tiie 
BlUe,  and  fill  the  reader  with  pain.  There  are  other  articles,  by  different 
writers,  whioh,  if  they  do  not  contain  positive  errors,  are  not  free  from 
doobtfol  speculations  or  groundless  fi^neies.  In  otiier  instances  we  notice  a 
dogmatism  and  an  attributing  of  unworthy  motiyes,  which  are  not  seemly  in 
sack  a  wovk.  We  refer  as  an  instance  to  Vol.  I.  p.  677.  We  may  also  add 
that  otiier  articles  need  to  be  rewritten  on  account  of  the  defective  and  inade- 
quate infoimation  oommnnicated.  We  may  instanee  "Habakkuk.''  The 
writer  haa  no^Mentioned  or  made  use  of  the  most  important  hdps  whiok 
were  accessible  at  the  time  he  wrote,  soch  as  tJie  Commentaries  of  Manrer, 
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!$$»,  mtaAm,  1840,  tM  D«li«ndb,  1M<.  ffto  iMt  is  iMiA  al  *e  tfeiT 
tifiiliiF^  and  k  krii^ww—Me  to  m  adoqnto  «aMMmi  «r  «fait  praplMtb 
«<  K.  M.  Tusti,  1721/'  is  misprinted,  II.  795,  for  K.  W.  Jf^  16fl.    Tbtm 

MW  tine,  it  bas  niMi^aiid  pdiilh«  meriti,  and  m  ea^a^ing,  we  «ad«» 
t  a  Ih^  nie  boHdk  in  Great  Bntaia  and  thii  eovntfy. 


V.  The  Stones  of  Venice.^ 

In  eameataeaiv  m  a  kmd  of  dogmalie  direetneBs  df  0tyle,Mr*  Snkiai  li» 
kmga  to  the  Arneld  Sehcnl.  T4e  elMtfaeteriatfea  of  a  very  lai^  daatoT 
Safiiah  writan,  for  a  oeaturj  aad  a  Uft  have  been  aa  aiuiiipeaelBMe  oaK* 
reeteeat  of  atyle  and  a  raipectaUe,  dttU  medioeritf  of  tlMDfl^ 
aBrmona  have  been  preached  and  printed,  practical  treatiaea  h«ve  i 
finm  the  preaa  withoat  namber,  fety  amooth,  very  aocvrate^  and  yery  i 
prearive.  This  want  ef  depdi  and  eamestneaa  has  been  owing  to  < 
stances  in  the  pablic  education  of  Englishmen,  to  a  strong  national  ch 
terialic,  to  featnres  growiaf  ont  of  aa  eetaUkiied  ehurehy  to  a  fonaal  Htofgf » 
etc.,  to  which  we  cannot  now  allnde.  But  a  new  era  haa  cooHiieBoed.  ]>r. 
Amoid'a  wrkings,  and  perhaps  faia  life  more,  oontribiitad  to  bMak  Ite  apelk 
Dr.  Ohalaxfffs'B  perferMmmi^^ 

The  great  Seviews  and  the  style  of  writing  in  the  Londooi  TiaKs  and  oliiar 
Jooniala  have  powerfolly  eontribated  to  the  aame  end.  Bat  tihere  is  mofti 
danger  of  rushing  to  the  oiher  extreme.  Fervor,  pasHoo^  antitheaiB^  epi^ 
granuaalio  point,  an  originality,  aften  rather  aflfected  tiiaa  real,  are  eagariy 
soo^bt  Mmiy  of  the  Articles  in  the  newapapera  hare  anra  piqaaaey  ten 
tm^ — show  more  skill  in  sophiatry  than  in  argmnent. 

Mr.  Roddn  is  an  exoellent  apecimem  c£  the  modem  achool*  He  is  maater 
of  his  snbfeot,  an  independent  thinker,  who  will  not  bow  down  to  the  idola 
set  up  before  him.  In  zeal  against  some  of  the  prevafling  theories  in  art* 
he  rivals  that  great  image-breaker,  Leo  the  Isanrian.  He  is  manileedy  aona* 
what  under  the  dominion  of  prejudices,  and  has  some  of  tiie  oae^ded  tco- 
dMicies  of  an  ardent  reformer.  Still,  one  feels  nrreaiskibiy  attracted  to  hia 
pages,  by  his  learning,  strong  Saxon  sense,  his  thorough  oonvictioa  of  4» 
troth  of  what  he  advances,  his  serious  spirit,  and  his  fresh  and  awakeaiag 
thoughts.  The  fo^st  volume  is  prdiminavy.  "  In  the  following  pages,  I  hart 
endeavored  to  arrange  those  foundatbns  of  critioittn,  on  which  I  shall  rest 
in  my  account  of  Yeaitian  architecture,  in  a  form  dear  and  aimpla  enoagli 
to  be  intelligible  even  to  those  who  never  thought  of  anhitectare  befoaJ* 
The  virtues  and  six  divisMos  of  ardutectiire  are  then  eoosidered  at  aoaaa 
length,  with  the  aid  c^diagrama  and  sinking  iUuatmtioiia    The  aeoond  toi^ 

1  TheStoneaofYenioe*    The  Bbandations.  ByJotoiRinkln,MMkorof  BM* 
eta  Paitttera,  the  Seven  Lamps  of  Ardutectore)  ete.    With  1 
bylheaather.   New  York :  John  Wiiegr,  18S1.  i^.  4S6,  8to. 
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^intttMalpartiMiIariroft^elmikKngiakyeti^  AtbMToluMnA 
ciiftiin  twelve  fiT,tim»k<t  oC  Hm  bniMiny,  etch  oontoining  five  platai>  •&• 
gmved  1;^  ih«  finiartwli. 

We  advert  to  Ibit  valanae  bMMMe  it  bm^  be  mftde  Tezjr  OMftil  to  dei^ 
gfmeii.  l^Yeiy  penoA  hat  an  intensl  in  aidutoctuK;  deigynran  mors 
eyefiafly  ao.  Tbeiy  Jaave,  «r  ought  to  liaTei  a  leading  Tcaoe  in  tke  exeetioa 
of  adbooUKNues  and  ohngchan.  Tbej  are  called  to  delibeimte.im  the  impoi^ 
taut  queatioDi  as  to  the  nto  of  a  building ;  ttenaterial,  wood,  brick,  or  atones 
its  adaptation  to  iti  olgecta;  how  much  and  what  kind  of  ornament  is  eonaist- 
ent  widi  those  eljects,  eto.  With  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  they 
may  correct  the  ignorance  of  building  comnitteefl,  and  resist  tiie  appoint* 
meat  of  ioeenpetant  acchitectb  If  the  great  body  of  minvtoia  had  been 
duty  infinmed  and  aealouswi  this  sttl]|ject»  our  country  would  cshibit  fewer 
^[Mcimens  of  architodund  detenity^  in  what  are  -named  chufuhes»  sehoel« 
land  ffnlliwesb 

VI    CLABK'd  !P0R£taN  TUEOlOGICAl  LiBftAaT.' 


The  British  «ad  Ameriean  religions  public  are  under  great  obfigsdoBt  to 
that  enterprising  firm  for  the  yolumes  which  they  are  brinfiDg  out  in  so 
handsome  aienuiend  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  (about  seven  doUsEi  to  fafascribersy 
to  lour  volume^.  Of  the  twenty  volumes  now  published,  Yds.  y,X,Xin| 
XVI,  XIX.  and  XX,  contain  Olshausen's  Ckxmmentary  on  the  Gospds, 
Acts,  Bomans,  aad  the  two  epistles  to  the  Corinthians;  Vols.  I,  II.  and  XII, 
Hengstenbeig'sCcmmentaty  on  the  Psalms;  Vols.  IIL  and  VI,  Hagenbach's 
Compendium  of  the  History  of  Doctrines;  Vols.  IV.  and.IX,  Giesder's 
Cempendium  of  Ecclesiastical  History;  Vols.  VU,  VIH,  XI,  XTV,  XV.  and 
XVn,  Torrey's  Translation  of  Neander's  General  Church  History ;  and 
Vol  XVm,  a  part  of  Ifi&verBick's  Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch.  Of  the 
value  of  Olshausen's  Uboa  on  the  T^w  Testament,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
epeak.  They  have  marked  exceilendes  which  render  them  peculiarly  ao- 
oeptable  to  the  evangelical  scholar,  after  his  feelings  have  been  chilled  in 
theatmoepherec^adeadorthodozy  or  of  an  icy  rationalism.  For  a  logical 
4evelopment  of  the  sentiments  of  the  text,  and  for  a  cordial  sympathy  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Divine  word,  few  commentaries  are  superior  to  Olsbausen's. 
For  learning,  {^biloloj^cal  tact,  gnmmaticai  knowledge,  etc,  they  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  Manuals  of  De  Wette  and  Meyer. 

Of  Neander's  Histoiy,  we  need  not  say  a  word.  Would  that  the  accom* 
plished  translator  might  ei^oy  the  benefits  of  an  international  copyright  law  I 
As  it  is,  he  is  deprived  of  what  is  justly  his  due,  and  this,  we  are  sony  to 
fii^,  through  the  narrow  and  mistaken  policy  of  Americans.  Hengstenbeig 
on  the  Psaims  is  well  known  among  us,  both  in  the  original  and  by  t^e  use 
which  Dr.  Alexander  has  made  of  it  in  his  work  on  the  Psalter.  Hagen- 
bacVs  Coo^nd  was  reviewed  in  the  B.  &  Vol  IV.  p^  552.  Gteseler^s  Man- 
ual needs  ne  commendation. 

1  Published  by  T.  &  T.  Clark,  38  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 
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tKrerniclc^s  Introduction,  though  written  earfier  than  some  of  lam 
uentarieS)  and  containing  statemento  and  poations  vlndi  have  l^een  oor- 
rected  or  set  aside  b^  later  investigataons,  is  well  worthj  of  its  place  in  tfao 
Library.  The  present  Tolume  forms  a  portion  of  &e  **  Smdbach  der  His- 
torisch-Kritischen  Einleitong  in  das  alte  Testament'^  It  is  <iie  first  port  of 
the  Special  Introduction,  and  defends  the  credibility  of  each  of  the  books  of 
the  Pentateuch  from  various  points  of  view.  Another  yolume,  containing 
the  General  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  embracing  a  daciisaion 
•of  the  history  of  the  Canon,  of  the  Hebrew  language,  ancient  yerrionSf  ele^ 
will  be  brought  out  during  the  present  year,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  W.  L.  Al- 
exander of  Edinburgh. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Library  for  1851,  will  contun  all  ike  remaifirng 
Commentaries  of  Olshausen  on  tlie  Episdes  of  Fftul ;  the  other  two  vohimes 
will  probably  embrace  a  transition  of  Hengstenberg's  Commentary  on  the 
Apocalypse.  Of  the  works  which  it  is  proposed  to  translate,  are  UUnumn'B 
Beformers  before  the  Beformation,  Neander's  Exposition  of  tlie  Epnde  fo 
the  Fhilippians  and  the  Epistle  by  James,  Bitter's  Palestine,  Bengd's  Gno- 
mon, etc. 

The  value  of  the  Library  would  be  increased  were  more  care  taken  to 
give  an  exact  translation.  Some  of  the  gentiemen  employed  seem  not  to 
have  had  an  adequate  acquaintance  with  the  peculiar  idioms  of  tbe  Oennan 
language,  and  have  either  &iled  to  give  the  full  sense  of  the  original,  or  have 
given  a  wrong  sense.  It  is  obvious  that  the  nltamate  value  of  this  publica- 
tion will  depend  not  a  littie  on  its  faithfulness  to  the  original,  as  well  as  on 
a  good,  idiomatic,  English  style.  Prof.  Torrey's  translation  is  an  adimnbl^ 
instance  of  accuracy  combined  with  a  neat  and  expressive  IBbglish  Action. 

yn.  Grotb's  History  of  Grbbcb.^ 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  commend  a  work  which  has  been  received  "wttK 
such  distingtiished  favor  throughout  the  literary -world.  As  the  volames  of 
Grote,  Thirlwall  and  Mure,  are  lying  at  our  side,  along  with  tiie  maps  of 
Kiepert,  we  can  only  mourn  over  the  days  which  we  spent  or  wasted  on 
BoUin,  Gillies  and  Mitford.  If  the  youthful  generation  of  scholars  do  not 
obtain  an  adequate  and  satisfying  view  of  Hellenic  life  and  history,  the  fimh 
and  the  shame  will  be  all  their  own.  Mr.  Grote's  preeminent  advantage 
over  nearly  all  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  results  in  part  tram 
his  enlarged  knowledge  of  politics  and  of  i>ractical  Hfe,  so  essential  in  a 
Greek  and  Boman  historian,  and  without  which  a  thousand  points  wi&  be 
misunderstood  or  obscured.  The  Greeks  were  stirring,  sea-fiiring,  commer- 
cial communities,  full  of  freedom  and  conscious  power.  An  historian,  edu- 
cated in  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  world,  amid  the  free  English  in- 

1  History  of  Greece,  by  George  Grote,  Esq.  Beprinted  Irom  tiie  Second  Loo- 
don  Edition.  Andover :  John  D.  Flagg,  stereoiyper  and  printer.  Boston :  pab- 
luhed  by  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.  1650, 1851. 
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ltifri*iiTT^ffi  And  HfTfK  m  actiTe  mBmlMt  of  ik6  nnmnw  ttiriiiftli'n*]  nu|^ 
be  expected  ta  poaieai  eminent  advantages  over  *  mere  closet  student  or 
theorist^  suck  aa  moat  of  the  continental  historians  have  been.  In  reading 
GvQte,  we  feel  that  we  are  in  the  company  of  a  man  of  enlaxged  viewsi  cf 
practisec^  ability,  who  has  long  mingled  with  men,  as  well  as  with  books. 
He  shows  himself  to  be  everywhere  a  master  of  his  multi&iioos  reading. 
He  grasps  his  principles  with  a  strong  hand  and  makes  all  the  details  do  his 
Uddittg.  Where  we  do  not  accord  with  him,  we  are  pleased  with  his  inge- 
nuity, and  candid  and  coarteous  bearing. 

The  r^rint  is  brought  out  in  excellent  style,  that  of  a  portable  duodecimo, 
on  dear  paper  and  good  type.  The  price  is  75  cents  a  volume.  Eight  vol- 
lunes  of  the  oqginal  are  printed,  and  five  of  the  American  edition.  The 
whole  work  will  probably  embrace  as  many  as  twelve  voUimes. 


Vni.  Jacobi's  Church  History.* 

Dr.  Jacob!  was  one  of  the  beloved  pupils  and  intimate  friends  of  Dr.  Ne- 
ander,  and  this  Manual  was  prepared  at  the  instance  and  with  the  counsel 
of  the  great  historian*  In  a  bxioT  pre&ee,  Dr.  Neander  says,  ^*  Here  appears 
auch  a  compend  as  I  should  desire,  fitted  to  serve  studious  youth  as  a  prepap 
>atkm  fitf  leetures,  and  Ibr  a  review  of  what  has  been  heard,  fitted  also  to 
excite  the  susceptible  to  independent  study  and  investigation.  It  is,  indeed, 
something  different  from  what  I  had  specially  in  mind.  Jacola  has  not  felt 
compelled  to  make  a  mere  excerpt  from  the  works  and  lectures  of  another 
man,  thoogji  cf  oike  who  had  reached  to  him  the  torch  of  science.  He  must 
labor  according  to  the  impulse  of  his  own  mind,  independently  and  crea- 
tively. In  science  and  in  ait,  as  in  active  business,  it  is  something  morbid, 
indeed,  to  towA  to  be  original,  and  not  to  accept  what  one  has  received  from 
others.  From  such  strivings  proceed  the  monsters  which  so  often  meet  us  in 
these  days  of  pretence  and  cMiceitedness.  True  originality  gives  out  from 
itself  according  to  a  natural  law  of  the  soul's  develoi»nent,  where  the  left 
hand  knows  not  what  the  right  doeth.  Such  is  my  friend,  Jacobi/'  The 
great  de^gn  of  the  book,  says  the  author,  is  to  supply  a  help  for  students  in 
the  knowledge  of  chnrch  history.  The  text  is  a  short  delineation  of  the 
course  of  church  history,  or  a  condensed  outline  of  facts  and  their  relations. 
The  accompanying  notes  embrace  literary  notices,  references  to  sources,  and 
the  citation  of  the  most  important  proof  passages.  The  first  volume  em- 
braces the  cbMsical  period  of  church  history,  when  the  foundations  were  laid, 
and  is  consequently  handled  more  at  large.  It  extends  firan  the  birth  of 
Christ  to  Gregory  the  Great,  A.  D.  590.  The  second  volume,  concluding 
the  work,  will  be  published  during  the  present  year.  The  author  gives  no- 
tice that  he  has  made  provision  for  an  English  translation  of  it  We  notice 
that  English  writers  on  church  history  are  almost  wholly  neglected.    Mem- 

1  Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengeschichte,  von  J.  L.  Jacob!,  a.  o^  Professor  der  The- 
ologic,  a.  d.  Universitat  zn  Berlin.    £»ter  Thdl,  S.  405.    Beriio,  1850. 
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ben  of  iihe  English  epifoopal  clniieh  have  poMkhed  qidfes  a  i 

nable  -woAm^  especiallj  on  tihe  histor^r  of  the  &8t  ibor  eentories,  e.  g. 

of  the  biflhop  of  linodiL     Waddington's  HistorT*  ig  too  inportent  to  ba 

paned  in  silence.    We  hope  that  the  English  traiislalor  iviU  soppl j  Ae  do- 

^ciency. 

IX.   UmTABZilBr  BlOOKAPHT.^ 

These  Tolmnes  contain  brief  meoMnTC  of  twentjr-fonr  individiials  «te  bava 
readied  more  or  less  eminence  in  the  ranks  of  ^  libetal  Cfaristiamty."  Me- 
moirs of  some  of  the  most  distinguished,  e.  g.  Dr.  Channing  and  Mr.  Bock- 
minster,  have  been  paUished  in  sepaiate  volumes.  The  Uves  of  odiers  bava 
been  coomiemorated  in  the  pages  of  the  Christian  Ezammer  and  elsewbete. 
Still,  it  was  a  happy  thought  to  abridge  the  laiger  innks,  and  bring  tiie  seal- 
tered  notices  into  a  convenient  form.  The  sketches  are  generally  written 
with  ease  and  in  a  finished  style,  and  some  of  them  with  peeoliar  Midty  and 
grace.  They  embody  many  striking  &cts  and  inddents,  and  will  conslitate 
no  unimportant  element  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  New  England.  To 
some  allegations  contuned  in  these  volumes,  a  great  proportion  of  o«r 
community  would  demur.  We  refer  to  the  ^^  very  oomi^ete  and  \ 
tory  statement  respecting  the  HoUis  Professorship,"  YoL  I.  p.  249;  to  < 
merating  as  Unitarians  such  men  as  Newton,  Locke  and  Ifilton,  YoL  IL  p. 
188,  etc. 

X.      COMMSNTART  ON  EZRKIBL.* 

We  are  gUd  to  wdcome  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  a  better  style  of 
Bible  interpretation  in  England  and  Scotland.  For  several  yean  ihe  island 
appears  to  have  been  overrun  with  Millenarian  literature,  willi  dctaciied 
works  and  elaborate  systems,  constructed  with  great  painstaking,  often  wril- 
ten  in  an  earnest  manner,  breathing  a  spirit  of  elevated  piety,  but  unhappily 
founded  on  fidse  riews  of  interpretation,  and  boilt  up  in  snpport  of  some 
worthless  theory.  Of  the  vast  number  of  books  on  tiie  piophedes,  which 
have  appeared  from  the  transatlantic  press,  which  one,  we  may  ask,  has  maila 
any  permanent  impression  ?  What  one  has  changed  the  modes  of  titinking 
on  this  subject,  or  is  likely  to  do  so,  dther  in  En^nd,  or  on  the  contineal, 
or  in  this  country  ?  Some  have  enjoyed  a  temporary  popularity,  bat,  so  for 
as  we  can  ascertain,  have  made  no  permanent  lodgment  in  the  minds  of  bib- 
lical students  or  theologians. 

But,  Mr.  Fdrbaim  belongs  to  a  different  school.  He  recogniaes  the  fiia- 
damental  importance  of  exact  grammatical  knowledge,  that  all  ezpoaitioin  is 

1  Memoirs  of  Individuals  who  have  been  distinguished  by  their  writings,  chax^ 
acter,  and  efforts  in  the  cause  of  liberal  Christianity.  Edited  by  William  Waie. 
Boston:  James  Miinroe  &  Co.  Vol  1.  1850.  pp.396,  Yol.  II.  1851,  pp  45S, 
12mo. 

2  Ezekiel,  and  the  Book  of  his  Prophecy :  an  Exposition.  By  tiie  Rev.  Pat- 
rick Fairbaim,  of  Salton,  Scotland.  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1851.  pp.  44«, 
8ro. 
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«ortUe«,  >Uek  is  iMfc  iiatonlly  developed  fiom  1^ 
vnih  the  laws  of  philology-  He  also  hdda  whajk  appeam  to  110  the  only  trae 
IxrineipleB  of  prophetic  interpretatioii,  viz :  that  the  prophets  do  not  in  gen-* 
end  describe  futese  events  specifically,  bnt  only  give  the  outlines — the  bold 
p(nnt8,  not  the  minute  details;  that  they  had  no  commission  to  fdrnish  a 
chart  of  secular  history ;  that  they  were  only  concerned  with  the  great  de- 
vebpments  of  the  church  of  God ;  that,  if  at  certain  times,  they  made  exact 
etatements^  and  gave  us  detailed  measurements  and  &cts,  this  does  not  aullio- 
jrize  a  litetal  and  detailed  interpretation ;  but,  couched  under  these  minutiaey 
are  some  great  spirjilual  truths,  which  we  are  to  investigate  with  sober  judg^ 
4Bent — truths  which  will  be  far  more  quickening  and  precious,  than  any. 
amoiOBt  of  iiteral  detail 

Accordingly,  AJx.  F.  finds  in. the  last  nine  chapters  of  Ezekiel,  a  represen- 
lation  which  was  not  intended  to  meet,  either  in  Jewish  or  Christian  times, 
"with  an  express  and  fonnal  realization,  but  which  is  a  grand  and  complicated 
symbol  of  the  blessings  which  God  had  in  reserve  for  his  church,  especially 
under  the  GrospeL  The  description  purports  to  be  a  vision,  something  which 
]iever  had  been  or  would  be  in  actual  eidstence.  Besides,  there  are  points 
in  it,  which  taken  literally,  are  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  and  which 
even  involve  mtural  impossibilities.  A  literal  fulfilment  would  suppose  the 
separate  existence  of  the  twelve  tribes,  which  would  now  be  regarded  as  a 
natural  impossibility,  the  distinctions  having  been  long  since  lost.  A  literal 
fulfilment  would  also  imply  the  ultimate  restoration  of  the  ceremonials  of 
Judaism,  and  thus  the  prophet  would  be  placed  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 

The  exposition  in  general  bears  evidence  that  the  author  possesses  a 
eoand  judgment  and  correct  habits  of  thinking.  Many  of  the  practical  re- 
marks are  pertinent  and  striking.  It  will  be  regarded  as  among  the  few 
books  in  the  language,  or  even  in  any  language,  which  casts  much  light  on 
this  very  difficult  prophecy.  Even  the  Germans,  with  the  exception  of  Hit» 
«ig  and  Havemick,  have  done  but  little  for  its  elucidation.  For  our  own 
part,  we  should  have  preferred  a  much  fuller  interpretation  of  the  text,  than 
Mr.  Fairbaim  has  given,  and  a  less  amount  of  practical  matter.  The  book 
has  scNoaewhat  the  aspect  of  a  series  of  lectures,  addressed  to  a  popular  au- 
dience.   More  of  the  philological  element  would  have  been  welcome. 

XI.    Review  of  the  Last  Fifty  Years.* 

Seventy  pages  of  this  volume  are  taken  up  with  an  account  of  the  politi- 
eal  changes,  progress  of  education,  improvements  in  printing,  etc.,  of  the 
last  fifty  years.  The  four  chapters  which  follow  (very  well  written,  by  Rev. 
B.  N.  Martin  of  Albany)  give  an  historical  sketch  of  science,  of  applied 

1  The  Christian  Retrospect  and  Register :  a  Summary  of  the  Scientific,  Moral 
and  Religious  Trogress  of  the  first  half  of  the  Ninetcentli  Century.  By  Robert 
Baird.    New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd,  1851.  pp.  420. 
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8C16I1C6)  w  tli6  WW)  fa  intercoiiiiiiunieswiii)  sua  cn  wwim  'ptognsBf  post  o^ 
fice,  medmiic  arts,  etc  The  Temnnder  of  tfie  Ynshmie  is  ooenpied  witii  s 
lufltory  of  vbe  eftniigenieiit  oi  \Jiin8teiidoiiif  d^  Ibe  agency  or  a  gi^eat  nun" 
Der  of  reBgKMM  arc  pfailaiidirapic  anocialioiit* 

Jn  so  Tast  a  fida)  only  nte  prominent  ponilii  of  eooraB)  conn  be  nisiwed  ^ 
of  the  immense  -nnmber  of  Acts,  only  liie  more  essendal  could  be  retnned. 
Hie  field  is,  emphatieaDy,  the  world.  The  erents  wfaich  hare  been  ciwwleil 
into  liie  last  fifty  years,  in  the  proridence  of  God,  have  been  hanlly  less 
momentoos  in  importance,  than  great  in  number.  Wisely  to  select  those 
^Tents  which  have  been,  or  are  fikdy  to  be,  attended  with  the  lar^gesk  con- 
aoqnences,  to  condense  the  description  of  them  within  a  maD  space,  as  fhr 
as  possible  to  show  their  bearings  on  other  eventi,  and  narrate  them  witliont 
party  spirit  or  prejncfice,  b  a  task  of  no  litde  difficidty  and  deficacy.  It  is 
mnch  easier  to  see  how  it  dionld  be  accompUrfied,  than  actually  to  accom- 
plish it 

In  forming  an  efltimate  of  the  valne  of  Dr.  Baixd's  vdnme,  it  is  important 
to  observe,  that  two  or  three  months  only  were  devoted  to  the  preparation. 
It  cannot  of  course  have  that  value  which  a  yeai^s  unbrcdcen  labor  n^fat 
have  imparted  to  it  Still  it  is  worthy  of  high  commendation  Ibr  its  geneni 
■accuracy,  for  its  judicious  selection  of  materials,  and  happy  arrangement  of 
them,  and  for  the  liberal  and  Christian  spirit  which  reigns  throughout.  Sym- 
pathy for  the  struggling  nations  of  Europe,  and  a  confident  befief  that  the 
recent  movements  have  not  been  in  vain,  are  freely  expressed.  Hie  volume 
will  be  of  special  service  to  ministers  and  otiiers,  as  a  repository  of  mate- 
rials. The  half  century  should  not  pass  away,  or  a  new  one  begin,  without 
a  distinct  recognition,  and  the  erection  of  a  monument  of  gratitude  on  the 
part  of  all  the  pastors  in  our  happy  land.  To  such,  this  volume  w3I  be  a 
store-house  of  well-arranged  and  important  statements.  Every  chapter  irill 
fumidi  to  a  thoughtful  mind  many  suggestions. 

Were  we  to  make  a  single  criticism,  it  would  be,  that  sufficient  prominence 
is  not  given  to  the  labors  of  Clarkson,  Wilberforce,  Buxton,  etc.,  nomina 
clara  el  venerabiliaj  men  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,  whose  sublime 
deeds  constitute  one  of  the  most  marked  features  of  modem  history.  There 
are  also  places  where  greater  definiteness  of  statement  might  be  introduced 
to  advantage,  e.  g.  in  relation  to  female  schools,  on  p.  46 ;  a  specific  account 
of  a  angle  school,  would  be  better  than  mere  generalities. 


Xn.  Reliqion  of  GeOloot.* 

The  Lectures  in  this  volume  are  fourteen  in  number,  and  on  the  following 
topics:  Revelation  illustrated  by  science;  the  epoch  of  the  earth's  creation 
imrevealed ;  death  an  universal  law  of  organic  beings  on  the  globe  from  the 

1  The  Beligion  of  Geology  and  its  connected  Sciences.  By  Edward  Hitchcock, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Amherst  College,  and  Professor  of  Natural  Theology 
and  Geology.    Boston  t  PhiUlpS)  Sampson  &  Co.  1861.  pp.  687.  12mo. 
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beg^aoing;  tihe  Noachian  deluge  oompftred  with  the  geological  deluges ;  iihe 
worid'8  mippoeed  etemty;  geological  proofi  of  the  Divine  benevolence; 
Divine  benevolence  as  exhibited  in  a  fidlen  world ;  nnit]^  of.  the  Divine  plan 
and  operation  in  all  ages  of  the  world's  history ;  the  hypotheds  of  creation 
by  law;  special  and  ndracnlous  Providence;  the  ftiture  condition  and  de»> 
tiny  of  the  earth ;  the  telegraphic  system  of  the  nniverse ;  the  vast  plans  of 
Jehovah ;  and  scientific  truth,  rightly  applied,  is  religious  truth. 

These  lectures  were  delivered  to  successive  classes  in  college,  and  have 
thus  had  the  advantage  of  repeated  reconsideration.  They  may  be  r^ard- 
ed  as  the  result  of  the  author's  studies  and  reflections  for  thirty  years.  They 
are  written  in  a  style  of  great  freshness,  and  will  attract,  if  we  mistake  not, 
a  wide  circle  of  readers.  The  illustrations  are  drawn  from  a  very  extennve 
observation.  The  author  has  made  excellent  use  of  his  late  tour  in  Europe. 
The  scenery  of  Wales,  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps,  is  drawn  with  so  graphic  a 
pencil,  that  the  reader  longs  to' behold  it  with  his  own  eyes,  or  if  he  has  once 
seen  it,  to  feast  his  vision  again  upon  it  One  is  struck  also  with  the  enthu- 
aiasm  of  the  author.  He  is  drawn  forward  by  an  ardor  which  never  tires. 
He  foels  that  he  is  in  the  company  of  one  whose  eyes  and  heart  are  always 
open,  and  whose  industry  keeps  pace  with  the  wonderful  progress  of  science 
in  all  directions.  The  lectures  will  be  acceptable  in  a  high  degree  to  the 
theologian  and  religious  man  from  the  foct  that  they  are  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  the  church,  that  the  religious  bearings  of  science  are  brought  out 
80  prominently,  and  from  the  special  reverence  which  is  everywhere  paid  to 
the  written  revelation.  At  the  same  time,  there  may  be  particular  views 
from  which  the  reader  may  dissent,  or  in  regard  to  which  further  light  may 
be  needed.  All  will  readily  allow  that  the  subjects  which  are  discussed  are 
of  great  and  momentous  interest,  and  should  be  approached  with  candor  and 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  ascertain  the  truth. 

On  one  topic  we  will  venture  a  suggestion.  Philologists  would  hardly 
accept  Dathe,  the  older  Bosenmiiller,  or  even  Enapp  and  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith, 
as  adequate  representatives  of  die  present  state  of  their  science.  Sacred 
philology,  or  the  thorough  grammatical  and  philological  Study  of  the  Bible, 
in  the  original  languages,  has  made  very  great  progress,  since  the  time  of 
even  the  younger  Bosenmiiller.  The  venerable  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  with  all  his 
mtild&rious  reading,  was  evidently  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
gress of  philology  for  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years.  He  wotdd  be  ^regarded 
as  a  respectable,  but  by  no  means  a  high  authority* 

President  Hitchcock  suggests  the  importatice  of  the  establishment  of  a 
professorship  of  natural  theology  in  oUr  theological  seminaries,  and  adduces 
weigfhty  reasons  in  &vor  of  the  measure.  The  new  college  of  the  Scotch  Free 
Church,  and  the  new  Dissenting  CoDege  in  London  have  made  a  provision 
of  this  nature.  But  to  accomplish  this  object  in  our  American  seminaries,  a 
fourth  year  would  be  indispensaUe.  A  large  part  of  the  first  year  is  em- 
ployed, we  had  almost  sud  toasted,  in  the  elementary  study  of  Hebrew.  In 
the  middle  year,  many  topics  in  theology  are  passed  over,  or  but  partially 
considered,  for  want  of  time.  'Into  the  third  year,  pastoral  theology,  the 
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• 
eompodtioii  iji  Bermons,  and  cluireh  Iiutory  are  crowded.  In  order  tD  mik 
der  a  professonhip  of  natanl  thedog^  really  useful,  the  stndenta  mnrt  hara^. 
time,  to  master  fi>r  tbemseWes  in  a  good  dc^gree  the  Tarious  tofacs  of  nataial 
science,  in  their  theological  bearings,  which  would  be  brought  under  review. 
The  mere  hearing  of  lectures,  it  seems  to  us,  would  not  be  sufficient.  Ai 
the  same  time,  the  subject  is  worth/  of  serious  coosidaration. 


ARTICLE   IX. 
SELECT  BIBLICAL  ANB  UTERABT  INTELLICEENCS* 

UmTED  States. 

Tbe  works  of  Bey.  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  of  Newport,  B,  L»  are  in  the 
press,  and  will  be  pnblbhed  in  the  autumn,  probably  in  four  volumes.  A 
new  memoir  will  be  prefixed  to  the  first  volume.  It  is  almost  half  a  century 
since  he  died,  and  his  works,  though  seme  of  them  haTe  been  often  pubhshed, 
have  never  been  collected  into  a  conyenient  fivm.  Some  of  them  have 
been  long  inaccesnble.  A  generation  of  ministers  is  nowariiii^  whoknow 
ihfB  fiime  of  the  great  ^  Hopkinsjan,"  only  by  tradition. 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure,  also,  to  add,  that  the  same  so<ae^y,tfie  Amoncan 
Doctrinal  Book  and  Tract  Society,  are  about  to  publish  tbe  wiriting^  of  John 
Bobinson  of  Leyden,  the  true  founder  of  the  Fuiitan  oovBonwealth,  9^ 
Hymouth. 

A  Memoir  of  the  life  of  Bev.  Dr.  Samnd  Woicester  of  Sden»  Masi^ 
first  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  American  Board  of  Congnmners  ftr 
Foreign  Missions^  is  preparing  by  hb  son,  Bev.  Dr.  S.  H.  Woroeiter.  **  C»- 
pious  and  rich"  materiak  have  been  unexpectedly  discovered^  whieh  wjQ 
serve  to  illustrate  the  early  life  and  character  of  I^  W.  Many.intevesliog 
facts  will  also  be  incorporated  in  relation  to  the  earliest  hisloiy  a£  the  hosne 
and  finreign  missioDary  enterprise  in  New  En^^d.  Dr.  W.  was  a  distin- 
guished and  leading  actor  in  the  stirring  scenes,  religious  and  'eoelesiasticilf 
which  marked  the  twenty-five  years  from  1796  to  18S0.  The  woik  wili  be 
published  in  the  aotmnn,  in  two  volumes,  hirgj^  lSino» 

Bev.  Dr.  John  Froudfit,  professor  in  Butgeis  CoUc^  K.  J.,  is  prepaanng 
a  history  of  the  Hngoenots  who  came  from  France,  and  settled  in  New  Xodk 
and  New  Jersey. 

The  fourth  vdume  of  Phifessor  Torrey's  trandatioa  of  Neaader^s  Chnieh 
Astory,  is  in  the  press  at  Andover,  and  wiU  be  soon  pobliahed.  It  hna^ 
down  the  history  fimn  Pope  Gregory  VIL,  A.D.  1079,  to  the  niarijxdom  of 
Huss,  including  all  of  the  history  which  had  been  published  at  the  anlhoi^s 
death.  We  may  state  in  this  oonnectbn,  ihat  a  trandation  of  Neaadei^s 
Practical  Commentaries  on  the  Epstle  to  the  FhiHppians,  and  the  epis^  of 
James,  by  Mrs.  Conant  of  Bochester^  N.  Y.,  wi|l  soon  bei  pnUUied, 
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• 
A  new  edhkm  6f  Kiflmer^  Scliool,  or  Ifiddle,  GnaDtmfer  <xf  the  Oretk 
laagtuige,  k  in  the  ^nres  8t  Andover,  and  will  be  pablished  in  a  few  montiis, 
by  Messrs.  Appletons  of  New  York.  The  third  Geiman  edition,  1850,  con- 
tuns  many  altenMionB  and  inproTements.  These,  and  odier  improyementB, 
we  incorporated  into  the  new  American  edition.  This  edition  is  pablished 
4n  k  dnodeeimo  form,  a;nd  will  be  sold  at  a  conrideraMy  redoced  price.  The 
iralne  and  -popularity  of  Ktihner^s  grammatical  works,  may  be  estimated  from 
Uie  &<!t  lihait  his  Elementary  Gteek  Grammalr  has  reached,  in  about  fourteen 
-years,  ihe  eleventh  edition,  and  his  Elementary  Latin  €h«mnar,  the  eighth 
Motion,  and  this  in  the  ihce  Of  mnch  competition,  and  not  a  little  pr^ndice. 
Ute  babitnai  reftreiaces  to  luis  Greek  grammars,  in  leading  New  TestameiHi 
Mmmentaries,  e.  g.  that  of  Meyet,  show  Ae  estimation  in  which  they  are  held  lii 
HJkirtataiy.  It  maybe  added  tiwt  to  option  of  2500  copies  of  the  translation 
^  the  School  Greek  Oammar,  has  been  sold,  and  that  it  has  been  for  some 
-time  ont  df  pririt  The  tenili  edition  of  Ibe  translation  of  the  Elementary 
Greek  Grammar,  has  been  published. 

The  n^ir  editb^  -of  Herace,  by  iProf.  Lincoln  of  Providence,  bas  been 
pnUished  for  some  montito,  and  is  receired  With  nmch  fiiTor.  It  is  ^  bea^ 
0il  book,  piriMed  with  the  uteost  care  tod  aceftiracy,  wMle  the  notes  iHua- 
tral^  the  redSy  dSAcoit  poims,  tod  Ut  the  ^py  medhto  betvreen  the  meK- 
greheSB  of  annotations  in  some  editions  of  the  classics,  and  the  redondahcy 
inotiwAft.  We  wouM  suggest  thM  ft  plan  "of  old  Bome,  and  a  map  of  the 
snnouAdbig  conntfy,  wilii  a  laiger  nnmber  of  wood-cot  iBostrations,  would 
much  etahanoe  the  value  of  the  volume.  We  hope  to  iniert,  at  an  eariy 
day,  an  extended  review  of  this  edition. 

An  ^tion  of  the  Ajaz  of  Sophocles,  hta  jw^  lip^etoed  fWnn  the  Cam- 
bridge press,  irith  a  krge  body  of  leemed  ncltes.  life  tekt  fflh  60  pages, 
tike  notes  SdO.  YarioUB  readings  are  frequentiy  discussed,  and  the  notes  of 
eariier  editors,  Brunck,  Musgrave,  Porson,  Ehnsley,  fienmmn,  Lobeck,  Wun- 
der,  etc.,  are  carefully  collated,  and  ti^  most  valuable  of  them  toed.  IMs- 
cufl^ouk  BO  Ml  tod  leaimed  as  mahy  of  the  no^  exhibit,  ak«  of  course 
beyond  the  reach  of  most  persons  who  are  studying  the  classics  in  our  o<d* 
leges.  But  they  Will  be  h^hly  prized  by  the  few  who  are  able  to  appreciate 
1litoi,and  Aey  will  be  of  great  service  to  teachers.  **  The  Wants  of  the  tyro 
have  reomved  It  large  Aal^  mt  the  e^tor^s  attention,  as  the  numeit>ns  nk^ 
ences  to  the  grammars  of  Jelf  [KUhner],  Matthiae,  Buttmann,  and  Kriiger 
will  evince."  We  fear  that  ^  thto  tyro "  does  not  possess  these  grammars. 
-AtleMlhewMldbefitr  ikHfre  pi^ofiM^  if  tiie  refbrenc^  had  beeiinudeto 
liiesmsiUergiftomi«nf  Kiihner  had  Bntbnann.  Tin  name  xif  the  editor 
linot  i^ven* 

We  menlloBiM  en  }>.4ft7vthnt  Pmf.  FdtonivaB  preparing  h  new  Selectibh 
of  BsttdiBg  Lertbn«  in  Qnek.  We-leten  thiit  tiie  object  ia,  by  wdmelB 
Awn  Eteradotaa,  TbneyMea,  Xenophon,  etc^  to  give, » Ar  as  possible,  n 
cona^eted  pditicidi  alid  civil  history  of  Gv««ce. 

A  TranslMion  of  tivft  Book  of  Proverbs,  with  k  Coitoientary,  is  in  tiife 
oonne  ef  pveparntion  by  Ph£  Slnazl,  alid  w91  soon  be  ready  for  ttie  presi. 
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• 
Ihig  lK)ok,  00  peoidiarijr  arientia  m  iti  ipirit  and  dwmeter,  Imm  biltarto  ra* 
ceiTed  bat  Hide  ftttention  from  oommentaton,  eitiber  in  the  En^Jkh  or  G«i^ 
nan  languages. 

Hie  translalkm  of  Moshum's  EGstorical  Commentaiies  (De  Bebos  dsis- 
tianomm  ante  Ckmstantinnm),  is  printed,  and  will  eoon  be  paUiabed  in  two 
laige  octavo  Yolumes  of  about  600  pages  each.  The  first  was  translated  in 
£ng1and  by  Mr.  Yidal,  the  sec<»d  by  Dar.Moidock  of  New  HaTon.  *«Moa- 
helm,"  says  Hagenbacb,  Stud.  v.  Krit  1861,  p.  552, "  was  the  first  who  raised 
church  histoiy  into  the  rank  of  a  science,  in  that  he  freed  it  itaak  all  oitiio- 
doK  and  heterodox  party  interests,  easting  them  down  ait  his  ftet  It  was 
not  that  ooloriess  impartiality,  weakened  into  indifference,  in  ^diich  Moaheiaa 
saw  the  triumph  of  history.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  a  diy  accmnnlatiw 
of  learned  material,  bat  he  had  a  happy  anion  of  leanung,  acutmesa  and 
taste,  of  religious  earnestness  and  human  mildness,  of  predaion  and  versatila 
fepresentation,  which  have  won  for  him  the  honored  name  of  fiither  of  mod> 
em  church  history." 

The  Works  of  the  Bot.  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  are  about  to  be  pabMshed  bj 
John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.  of  Boston  in  five  toIs.  12ma 

On  p.  458  of  this  volume,  we  menti<med  the  nmnbor  of  stndenta  aft  fifteea 
of  the  principal  theological  schools  of  this  eoontry.  We  now  add  ^  fidknr- 
ing:  WkaUN».i 

Fifteen  Seminaries  already  mentioned^  650 

Eochester,  K  Y.»  Baptist  20 

Hamilton,  N.  T.,  •"  8 

New  Hampton,  N.  H.,  *^  17 

Western  TbeoL  Institution,  Ky.^  «  7 

TheoL  Dep.  Howard  Coll.,  AliK  "  IS 

Do.      Do.    Mercer  CoU.,  Gkh  «"  4 

Funnan  TheoL  Sem.,  &  C,  ^  € 

Kalamaaoo  Theol.  Sem.,  Ifick,  ">  U 

TheoL  Seminary,  Cohimbia,  &  C^  F^rasbytariaa,      82 

Total,  769 

Itissiated^thatof  the  128  students  oonsected  with  the  B^itist 
ries,  less  than  80  are  punoing  a  purely  theolcig^cal  educatioB. 

The  nrnversity  of  London  was  finrnded  in  1827.  In  1886,  it  was  inoop^ 
porated,  not  as  the  Unireraity  of  London,  but  as  UniverBify  College,  London. 
King's  College,  London,  had  already  receiTed  a  similar  charter.  In  Deok 
1887,  a  distinct  body  iji  gentlemen  were  inooiponited  as  The  Unirersity  of 
London,  who  were  appointed  to  act  as  <<  the  Senate."  A  ehancelkr  is  nomi- 
nated by  the  crown  for  life,  a  vice-chanoellor  annnany  by  the  senate.  Thia 
senate  confer,  ^' after  examination,''  tiie  degrees  of  K  A.,  M.  A.,  LL.  B^ 
LL.  D.,  M.  B.  and  M.  D.  Univenity  and  King^  Colleges  were  empew«red 
by  the  charter  to  send  up  candidates  fer  eTraminatkm>    Pftmsion  was  i 
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fi>r  "aJBHating*  odier  edbcatkmal  iiutitatioiis.  Candidatefl  produce  certifi- 
eates  fion  their  respectiTe  colleges  thsfc  tikey  bare  completed  the  course  of 
instruction  determined  by  the  reguhrtiotifl  of  the  senate  in  that  behalf;  on 
beiilg  dedared  bj  the  eaaminerg  entitled  to  tJ^ir  degree,  they  reoetTe  their 
certificitey  under  the  uniyersity  seaL  The  literary  and  theological  instittt^ 
tions  that  haye  become  *^  affiliated,"  are  about  twenty-seyen,  beades  nearij 
one  hundred  medical  colleges  in  different  parts  of  the  empire.  The  suaa 
received  for  matriculation  and  other  fees  in  18d0  was  £1585.  The  senale 
of  the  UniTersity  of  London  haye  apartaients  in  Somerset  House.  The 
buildings  of  University  Ck>UegB  are  in  Qower  Street 

Messrs.  Bagsters  are  publishing  a  new  edition  of  the  Septnagint,  and  also 
of  tiie  Greek  Testament;  a  Syriac  Beadmg  Book,  with  Translatkms  and  m 
Grammatieal  Analysis;  also  a  Chaldee  Beading  Book  on  the  eame  plan ;  » 
new  Greek  Harmony,  a  new  and  complete  Hebrew  Concordance,  and  4 
Syriac  Concordance. 

The  third  and  concluding  yolmne  of  Dr.  Davidson's  Introduction  to  tha 
New  Testsment  has  been  published  in  a  yolume  of  682  pages.  It  is  fiir- 
nished  with  a  General  IndeJk  Isaac  Taylor  has  in  press  a  w<»rk  entitled 
"^  Wedey  and  Mothodnm."  Dr.  TrailFs  translation  of  Josephus,  e^ted  by 
Mr«  Taylor,  is  completed  in  two  beaotilul  and  admiraUy  illustrated  yolumes. 
A  new  qnarterty  theological  and  critical  Journal,  edited  by  the  Bey.  T.  K. 
Arnold,  M.  A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  the  classical  editor,  has  u^ 
peared.    It  will  probaUy  advocate  "  high  church  **  {Hrinciples. 

Bey.  Dr.  Henderson's  Commentary  on  Jeremiah  has  appeared  under  the 
title,  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  and  that  of  the  Lamentations. 
Translated  from  the  Hebrew,  with  a  commentary,  critical,  philolo^cal  and 
eizegeticaL  8yo.  pp.  806. 

A  prospectus  of  Dr.  S.  P.  Tregelles's  edition  of  tlie  Greek  Testament  hat 
been  published  with  a  specimen.  <'  The  text  is  formed  on  the  authority  of 
the  oldest  Greek  MSS.  and  yeruons,  aided  by  early  citations,  so  as  to  pre- 
sent, as  &r  as  practicable,  the  readings  which  were  commonly  received  at 
the  earliest  period  to  wldch  we  can  reyert  to  obtain  critical  evidence.  The 
various  readings  are,  1st,  those  of  a22  the  more  ancient  Greek  MSS.,  most  of 
them  collated  by  the  editor ;  2d,  of  all  the  ancient  yersions,  most  of  which 
haye  required  reexamination ;  and  8d,  of  the  citations  in  the  early  ecdesiai^ 
lieal  writers,  giyen  fully  to  the  end  of  the  third  century,  including  EosebiuA 
The  Latin  version  of  Jerome  is  gpiven,  mostly  on  the  authority  of  the  Codex 
Amitianns  of  the  sixth  century,  ccdlated  by  the  editor." 

It  is  stated  by  the  "  Tablet,''  a  Boman  Catholic  newspaper  of  Londo% 
March  15, 1851,  that  Cardinal  MaTs  edition  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus  (MS.  B.). 
is  printed,'  and  will  be  published  as  soon  as  the  extensive  critical  apparatof 
which  is  to  accompany  it,  is  eom|deted.  This  apparatus  is  the  Bibliotheca 
Kova  Patmm  Grraeca  et  Latina,  conosdng  of  treatises  on  the  real  presence 
and  traasubstantiation,  the  yeneration  of  images,  etc,  never  before  published  I 
Six  volumes  were  to  have  been  published  in  ApriL  The  whole  will  consist 
of  about  ten  volumes. 

57* 
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ScOTLAJnO* 

He  new  college  Iraildiag  of  the  Free  Clnirch  wis  opened  on  the  6lfc  of 
KoT.  1850,  with  appropriate  pobllc  ezerciieB.  It  was  erected  by  the  Eb^ 
nlity  of  twenty-one  individnab,  who  gave  £1000  each.  The  foiindaiioiH 
stone  was  laid  by  Dr.  Chahners,  Jane  4, 1846.  It  is  a  hsmdsame  and  sub- 
stantial edifice  of  stone.  During  the  week  of  tike  opening  of  the  bnildingy  a 
sermon  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Ptiteieon,  moderator  of  the  general  assembly ; 
an  address  to  the  professors  and  students  by  Dr.  P.,  and  an  address  by  Wil- 
liam Cunningham,  D.  D.,  principal  of  the  college,  and  professor  of  church 
history,  were  also  delivered,  together  with  the  following  introductory  lec- 
tures: On  church  history  by  Dr.  Cunningham;  systematio  thedogy  by  Dr« 
James  Buchanan ;  apologetical  theology  and  the  doctrine  of  the  church  by 
Dr.  Bannerman ;  theology  of  the  Old  Testament  by  Dr.  Duncan ;  ezegetical 
theology  by  Dr.  Black ;  logic  and  metaphysics  by  Rev.  A.  C.  Fraser ;  mond 
^lilosophy  by  P.  C.  Macdougall ;  and  natural  science  by  Dr.  John  Fleming. 
These  lectures  will  be  read  with  much  interest  as  showing  the  spirit  with 
which  the  college  commences  operations,  and  the  talents  and  kind  of  cuhure 
which  the  professors  possess.  We  are  surprised  that  no  provision  is  made 
lor  sacred  rhetoric.  One  sentence  in  Dr.  Cunningham's  lecture,  we  quote 
with  particular  gratificati<«.  ^  There  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  the  next 
general  assembly  will  require  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Hebrew  as  a 
qualification  for  entering  the  halL" 

Fbance. 

The  number  of  books  and  pamphlets,  published  in  France,  in  1850,  was 
7208,  of  which  4701  were  printed  in  Paris,  the  rest  in  the  provinces,  in- 
cluding 87  in  Algiers.  There  were  published  besides,  2697  engravings  and 
litiiographs,  597  pieces  of  vocal  music,  625  of  instrumental  music,  122  geo- 
graphical charts,  etc. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fiu^,  tiiough  easily  accounted  for,  that  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  no  very  important  woiks  in  theology  or  in  biblical  interpretatknt 
have  appeared  in  the  French  language.  The  Catholic  and  Protestsnt 
churches  of  '^ the  most  refined"  nation  in  Europe  have  been  alike  barren. 
A  little  activity  has  recently  been  shown  by  the  countrymen  of  Bochart  and 
Calvin.  The  following  books  have  appeared  witiun  a  few  years;  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  Galatians  by  ProC  Sardinoux  of  Montanban ;  on  Philippiana 
by  Billiet  of  Geneva ;  on  Romans  by  Oltramare  of  Geneva;  and  the  vraile 
of  Amaud  on  Jude,  klluded  to  m  a  subsequent  page.  The  two  letters  of 
Edmund  Scherer,  late  professor  in  the  theological  school  in  Geneva,  have 
called  forth  replies  from  Malan,  Merie,  Daiby,  Ch^nevi^re,  etc  Licenliate 
Colani,  a  friend  of  Scherer,  has  published  at  Stnsbnrg,  since  July,  1850,  a 
periodical  entitled,  ««Bevue  de  TbMogie  et  de  Fhilosophie  Chr^tienae.'' 
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GZBUANY. 

The  number  of  yroAs  published,  in  the  six  months  preceding  the  hfte 
Easter  &ir,  according  to  the  Leipdc  catalogue,  -was  3684 ;  number  of  works 
in  press,  1 1 S6.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  number  of  volumes,  which 
relate  to  the  **  inner  mission,"  the  Sabbath,  and  other  questions  of  an  uigent 
practical  nature,  is  increasing. 

Among  the  most  recent  works  in  biblical  literature  are  the  following: 
Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job  by  Lie.  H.  A.  Hahn,  pp.  342;  Die  Yol- 
kertafel  der  Genesis,  or  ethnographical  investigations  by  Dr.  Ejiobel,  pp.  371 ; 
The  prophet  Isaiah  explained  by  Frof.  £.  Meier,  first  half,  pp.  820 ;  Com- 
mentary on  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  second  part,  chs.  7 — il,  by  Dr.  F.  A. 
Fhilippi,  pp.  278 ;  The  Second  Epistie  of  Paul  to  Timothy  with  a  Commen- 
tary, in  Latin,  by  Dr.  G.  E.  Leo,  pp.  135,  (Comment  on  First  Epistle  was 
published  in  1837) ;  Gospel  oCMaxk,  in  its  composition,  position,  origin  and 
character,  by  Lie.  Hilgenfeldt,  pp.  141 ;  Yon  Baumer's  Palestine,  third  edi- 
tion, much  improved,  pp.  492 ;  The  first  three  Gospels  translated  and  ex- 
plained by  H.  Ewald,  pp.  388;  Vol.  IL  of  the  second  edition  of  Hengsten- 
berg's  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  pp.  482 ;  and  second  edition  of  Meyer's 
Commentary  on  the  Second  Epistie  to  the  Corintiiians. 

Of  late  works  in  other  departments  of  oriental  literature,  we  may  name : 
History  of  the  Israelites  from  the  destruction  of  the  first  temple  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  Maccabee,  Simon,  on  the  highpriesthood,  by  L.  Hersfeld ;  the 
nature  and  genius  of  the  popular  language  of  the  Egyptians,  by  H.  Brugsch ; 
explanation  of  the  Egyptian  monuments  in  the  museum  at  Berlin,  by  the 
same ;  Schwartze's  Coptic  Grammar,  edited,  after  the  author's  death,  by  H. 
Steinthal;  Movers's  **  Phoenician  Antiquity,"  in  three  parts,  Part  1,  political 
history  and  administration,  Part  2,  history  of  the  colonies,  Part  3,  not  pub- 
lished ;  Indian  Studies,  a  Journal  for  the  knowledge  of  Indian  Antiquity, 
edited  by  Dr.  Albert  Weber,  teacher  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Bei^ 
Un ;  four  Nos.  published,  1  Th.  10  gr.  each ;  and  J.  Fiirst's  Biblia  Judaica. 

Of  the  classical  publications,  we  name :  the  Dictionary  of  the  Greek  Lan- 
guage by  C.  Jacobitz  and  E.  E.  Seiler,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  1502  and  1 792,  price 
7  1-3  Th. ;  the  same  abridged  in  1  vol.  for  schools,  pp.  1602, 4  1-2  Th.,  highly 
commended  in  the  Leipsic  Bepertorium,  Jan.  1851,  p.  97 ;  first  half  of  the 
third  part  of  K.  F.  Hermann's  Manual  of  Greek  Antiquities;  Investigationa 
on  the  documents  inserted  in  the  orations  of  the  Attic  orators,  by  A.  Wes- 
termann;  Plato's  Works  in  1  vol.  ed.  Stallbaum;  March  of  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand, geographically  explained  by  Prof.  Koch  of  Leipsic ;  Part  2.  of  Weis- 
senbom's  edition  of  Livy ;  Works  of  Tacitus,  ed.  C.  Hahn,  Part  1.  contain- 
ing the  Annals. 

The  first  year  of  the ''  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fur  Chnsdiche  Wissenschaft 
und  Chrisdiehes  Leben,"  established  by  Pr^^essors  Julius  Miiller,  l^eander, 
and  Nitzsch,  is  now  completed.  It  is  published  weekly,  or  in  monthly  part^ 
in  quarto  form,  with  good  paper  and  print,  at  five  thaler  a  year,  and  forms  a 
volume  of  424  pages.    Among  the  more  important  articles  to  American 
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readeiBi  ia  one  on  *^  The  poation  and  importuiM  of  the  book  of  Job  in  dM 
Old  Testament,  aooording  to  its  didactic  and  dramatic  chancter,"  hj  Bxtp- 
ftid;  OB  *<HMtbenim,  Jndaianit  and  Irringiifln,''  by  J.  L.  Jaoobi;  on 
^Tho  doctrinal  system,  and  the  derelopnwnt,  rel^gboi  and  thaokgieal,  of 
the  Scottish  church,"  by  Kosdin ;  on  ^'l^  inTisible  chwch,"  and  on  th» 
question  *«  Whether  the  Son  of  God  ivoold  have  become  iacaniate,  if  th« 
human  race  had  remained  without  sin,"  by  Julius  MtiEer;  on  ^  The  last 
half  century,  in  iti  relation  to  the  present;"  the  ^Nature  and  inqKnrtanoe 
of  practical  exegesis;"  the  ^'Belation  of  the  Hettenistio  to  the  ChrMan 
ethics,"  by  Neander;  and  on  the  **  JDoctrine  of  inspiration,"  by  Thobck. 

The  2d  Heft  of  the  TheoL  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  for  1851,  contains  the  following 
Articles:  Wherein  consists  the  forgiveness  of  dns,  by  J.  F.  K.  Gnrlitt— 
Borne  and  Cologne,  or  the  development  of  tbe  Christian-Gennan  Art,  by  B* 
Stark,  private  teacher  in  Jena,  containing  among  other  things  a  comparisoa 
of  the  Cathedral  at  Cologne,  its  structure  nnd  influences,  with  the  BoBsaa 
basilicas,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  former.—  On  the  importance  of  the 
Stody  of  Christian  Ethics  at  the  present  time,  An  Address  delivered  at  the 
opening  of  his  lectures  in  the  university  of  Heidelbetg,  by  Profl  lie  Schoe- 
berlein. — A  review  of  the  id  edition  of  Liicke's  Introductkm  to  the  Apoca- 
lypse and  the  apocalyptic  literature  generally,  by  Tischendoif^  the  New 
Testament  editor,  containing  many  illustrations  of  the  Apocalypse  finxn  die 
writer^s  studies  in  the  apocr3rphal  books. 

The  last  Article,  filling  about  eighty  pages,  is  a  contribution  towards  a 
memorial  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Keander,  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Kling,  pastor  in  £bei»> 
bach  in  Wiirtembei^g.  We  translate  a  few  biographical  notices,  which  may 
be  interesting  to  those  who  have  read  the  Article  on  Keander  in  our  laat 
Number. 

">  Dr.  Neander  was  baptized  on  the  25th  of  February,  1806,  at  St.  Catha^ 
rine'fl,  in  the  house  of  the  pastor  Bosaan,  who  also  performed  the  holy  office. 
There  were  present  as  sponsors:  John  Gruriitt,  Charles  Augustus  Vamha- 
gen,  and  William  Neumann.  Men*Hel  took  in  baptism  the  name :  John  Au- 
gustus Neander — evidently  one  Christian  name  from  each  of  the  three  spon- 
sors, and  also  the  fiimily  surname  from  Neumann. 

^  As  it  regards  the  other  members  of  the  family,  the  eldest  brother,  a  doc* 
tor  of  medicine,  bom  1780,  was  baptized  in  the  same  year  with  Neander, 
on  the  25th  of  June,  under  the  name  of  Andrew  Charies  John  Mendel,  an 
excellent  physician  and  highly  esteemed  because  of  his  science,  i^ill,  and 
dispo^tion.  He  lived  unmarried  and  died  with  several  other  physicians,  in 
the  winter  of  the  siege,  of  typhus  fever,  which  at  that  time  prevailed 
in  the  militaiy  hospitals.  Neander  writes  respecting  it  to  K.  Mayer :  '*  Ter- 
rible news  came  upon  us  at  the  close  of  last  week,  to  show  us  how  this  life  ia 
only  a  dream,  and  how  the  waking  and  the  being  for  which  we  long,  is  only 
in  the  next,  or  rather  the  first  true  life.  My  good,  noble  brother,  in  the  iul- 
ness  of  health,  has  foUen  a  victim  to  his  calling,  a  victim  which  God  halh 
accqited.  He  died  of  a  violent  and  quick-destrayii^  nervous  fover ;  I  left 
him  stronger  than  myselC" — The  second  brother  had  been  alieadybsfrtased 
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in  1804,  and  bore,  as  also  did  tbe  aisters,  the  name  MendaU,  a  Idnd-liearted 
man,  of  easy  and  liTeljr  hmnor,  and  more  inclined  to  the  cnstomaiy  ways  of 
the  world,  who  at  every  opportanity  expressed  his  deep  venendon  for  his 
Augostns,  for  whom  he  only  wished  something  more  of  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  or  at  least  a  power  of  helping  himself  in  the  world  and  oif  mining 
with  it  He  was  a  long  tame  a  trareUing  merchant — The  eldest  sister, 
Henrietta,  (Madame  Schoks)  bom  1777,  was  baptized  on  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember 1807 ;  on  the  22d  of  March,  1809,  the  middle  one,  Joanna,  bom 
1782,  his  fiuthftil  honsekeeper  and  nnrse  nntil  his  death ;  on  the  7ih  of  Ko- 
Tember  of  the  same  year,  the  yoimgest,  Betty,  bom  1 788,  among  whose  spon- 
sors he  himself  is  mentioned,  and  who  died  of  a  disease  of  the  mind.  There 
is  no  record  of  the  baptism  of  the  mother.  According  to  a  tmstworthy  oral 
tradition  she  was  baptised  shortly  before  her  son  went  to  Heidelberg,  and 
that  too,  as  all  the  children,  by  Pastor  Bossan,  who  also  in  1816  baptized 
Emma  von  Wertheim,  tike  daughter  of  Mrs.  Schdtz  by  her  first  marriage.* 

The  following  relates  to  the  change  in  Neander's  views :  *'  Neander  was 
deeply  moved  and  restless,  pondering  his  thoughts  witii  himself,  he  travelled 
on  in  company  with  a  relative  to  Hambuig.  Here  he  met  witii  Matthias 
Clandins,  and  the  aged  Dr.  Heise,  and  he  preached  in  Wandsbeck  his  first 
sermon  on  Jdbin  1: 1  sq. 

<«  After  his  return  fimn  Hambm^,  his  friends  observed  an  important  change 
in  him.  He,  Neander,  had  in  hct  become  a  new  man,  although  many  hard 
conflicts  still  remained  before  him.  He  could  not  say  enough  of  the  friend* 
liness  and  the  pious  temper  of  those  excellent  men  who  had  become  so  dear 
to  him,  and  whom  he  visited  again  and  again,  as  often  as  he  came  to  Ham- 
bmg.  Schleiermacher,  whom  till  now  he  had  held  so  high,  and  what  he  had 
c£  the  writings  of  Schelling  and  Fichte,  were  laid  aside.  He  read  much 
more  in  the  New  Testament,  and  soon  the  Christian  Fathers  of  the  first  cen- 
tury filled  his  rooms,  and  on  these  he  often  expressed  himself  with  eloquent 
enthnsiasm.  For  a  fidw  months,  however,  he  remained  quiet  and  reserved^ 
and  said  little  to  his  friends,  who  were  abo  careful  not  to  intrade  upon  him. 
Then  he  handed  them  a  full  oonftsaon  of  faith,  written  in  Latin,  which  they 
copied,  and  in  which  at  the  close  he  laid  down  the  eiudy  of  Church  ERgtory 
OS  the  am  of  hie  iheohgieal  etud^y  and  eamestiy  implored  the  Lord  that  he 
would  guide  him  therein  and  keep  him  from  all  efTor." 

^  Li  the  autumn  of  1810,  Neander,  after  he  had  spent  one  year  and  a  half 
in  Hamburg  as  a  licentiate  preacher,  went  to  Heidelberg,  notwithstanding 
all  the  scraples  of  his  friends,  who  feared  that  he  would  pot  no  measure  or 
limit  upon  his  labors.  Soon,  indeed,  came  information  from  thence,  that  he 
was  studying  incessantly,  and  that  traces  of  earlier  suffering  were  showing 
themselves.  Then  the  anxious  mother,  with  her  daughters,  hastened  to  him, 
and  remained  with  him.  In  the  year  1817,  she  died  in  Berlin.  Pastors 
Jaenike  and  Hermes,  together  with  ourselves  and  fiunily  friends,  among 
whom  were  at  that  time  Olshansen  and  Thobck,  fi>lk>wed  her  to  the  grave. 
How  often  did  Neander,  as  we  afterwards  met  in  Berlin,  bring  to  mind  l3ie* 
way  in  which  he  had  come  to  Hddelberg,  and  liow  I  had  been  a  feeble  ior 
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stramentof  kmtheluDidoftheLoid.  Alto  I  ma j  not  lexve  umieiitkniad 
how  Neander  in  tlie  firat  yean  of  his  residence  in  Berlin  aid  to  me  that  he 
would  indeed  like  a  fiunily  life,  and  if  the  Lord  ironld  so  ocder  it,  wouki  not 
be  disinclined  to  enter  into  the  state  of  hdy  matrimony.  He  was  my  groonii- 
man  at  my  marriage  in  1817,  took  pttt  in  the  festivities  of  the  oocaskm,  and 
entertained  lumself  with  the  gnests,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  althoogh  chiefly 
with  the  Bey.  Pro£  SpUleke  and  Director  BemhaidL  Towards  my  wife, 
and  afterwards  towards  my  children,  he  was  always  inendly,  and  entntained 
himself  with  them ;  and  so  late  as  1841,  when  I  was  in  Beriin,  he  would  have 
me  with  my  three  danghters  dine  iriUi  him." 

The  first  article  of  the  M  Hef^  18M,MaBacademiealaddreHiB  memaqr 
of  Dr.  Neander's  services  to  Churdi  History,  delivered  Kov.  4^  IW>^  by  Dr. 
Hagenbach  of  Basil,  fiUing  abont  fif^  pages.  About  hslf  is  taken  np  with 
a  rmpUi  review  of  early  ehnrch  hialory,  and  of  that  written  by  German  Pm>- 
testants,  with  particnhtf  lemaiks  on  Mosheim,  Fhmek,  IfarheiBecke,  and 
4»thers.  Neander*s  {Minoqial  works  are  iifeially  ohametsmed.  Then  ftOow 
an  ezplaaation  of  FhiL  8:  6,  in  of^MsMon  to  Banr,  by  Emeati,  pMtor  at 
Wolfeid>iittel;  an  escphmtflion  of  FM's  ''seU^eonlesBon8,''m  Soas.  vii., h^r 
Umhreit;  a  new  investigataon  of  llie  paasnge  Bom.  8: 18-S6,  in  ofipositkAi 
to  Rupprecht,  by  F.  F.  Zyro  of  Berne;  a  review  of  Semiaoh's  ^^ die  Afnito- 
4ischen  DenkwiMi^eiten  **  of  JnMin  Martyt,  by  W.  Grinas  of  Jena;  a  no- 
tice of  £.  Araand's  critical  researohes  on  the  epistle  cf  Jnda,  by  Kienlen  of 
Colaar ;  and  remarks  on  the  second  and  thM  ohnft^  conventkms  at  Wit- 
tenberg, 1849,  and  Stotlgart,  18M,  by  Dr.  Lediler  of  Wmblingen.  All 
IndKK  for  the  Stadien  n.  K.  Ibr  1888-87,  and  Mother  iv  1888-47,  haie 
been  paUisfaed;  price  fcr  both,  aim  thider. 

A  Fro^pectos  of  Dr.  Neandar^s  wmks,  has  been  pabfished.  The  eseget- 
ical  paft  wfll  eiftbmoe  lecAares  on  the  New  TestameKt,  except  the  Apoeft^ 
^ypse,  the  last  three  chapters  ixalj  of  trindi  he  had  leetaied  upon.  Tl* 
•aoond  part  wiU  iembiaee  those  Uotoiico-theologioai  leotorea  which  it  may  ka 
thought  best  to  puUish.  These  wiUinelnda  a  sketch  (Aiogr^Aiy),  of  ch«rok 
histoiy,  history  of  doctrinea,  history  of  Christian  ethiea,  and  on  the  apposite 
tendencies  of  Protestantism  and  OathoKci— .  The  thikd  part  itill  embtwa 
isystematio  tiieelqgy— dogmatws  and  ethios.  The  ahn  of  the  aditoi^  Dr. 
Julias  Miiller  of  Halle,  will  be  to  give  a  tme  and  eouMSt  exhabilioa  of  Hm 
Noughts  of  Neander,  withoal  intaimingling  any  teeign  elemaat  Sevvral 
of  the  yovager  pnpib  and  friends  of  Dr.  Neander,  trill  give  their  i 
in  preparing  the  ed&tSoftb 

AusniA. 
The  in^ierial  printing  preis  at  Yietma  is  oondneted  oil  a  kige 
It  wai  established  by  the  late  emperor  Fraaci&  It  fiinttshea  regnkr  em^ 
ployment  for  700  persons^  besides  many  artists,  men  of  seiencei  and  aaa- 
ehaaicsb  It  has  bnnches  in  Iiombeig,  Temesvar^  fialxboig  and  other  largn 
tawns.  An  engine  of  f  0  horse  power  moves  48  printing  and  84  eopper- 
pfaitapn«es,andl0gM«i8Miehinasi    Thereare|beiide8|861aiSBaDd  18 
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flBuJl  iron  bftad  preases^  12  numbering  and  emboning  machines,  and  80  litho- 
gnphic  presses.  One  thousand  reams  of  paper  are  consomed  in  a  day. 
Among  the  objects  wlueh  diis  establishment  has  sent  to  the  Exhibition  in 
Londcm,  are  11,000  steel  punches  of  characters  and  alphabets.  There  are 
punches  of  164  different  alphabets,  fipom  the  hieroglyphic,  hieratic  and  denio> 
tic,  down  to  the  Laos,  Formosan,  etc.  There  is  a  copy  of  a  certain  work, 
entitled  ^  The  Hall  of  Languages,"  consisting  of  17  sheets  in  elephant  folio, 
containing  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  608  languages  printed  with  Boman  letters, 
and  in  200  languages  in  the  characters  peculiar  to  each  language.  There  is 
also  a  Japanese  novel  (see  Vol.  IL  p.  39  of  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society),  the  first  work  of  thia  kind  that  waa  ever  printed  with 
morable  lype. 

Afbica, 
Dr.  Krapf  returned  &om  Europe  to  his  station  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa  last  Printer,  accompanied  by  three  ordained  missionaries  and  three 
mechanics,  all  Grermans.  The  present  force  of  the  mission,  therefore,  is  nine 
males,  six  of  them  being  ordained.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  to  commence  new  stations  without  delay,  particularly  in  Usambara 
and  Ukambani,  the  former  country  lying  some  200  miles  to  the  south-west 
of  Babbai  Empia,  and  the  latter  400  or  500  miles  to  the  north-west  Hie 
ultimate  aim  of  the  society  is  to  push  on  to  the  interior,  in  the  hope  that  the 
missionaries  of  the  American  Board,  coming  from  the  Gaboon,  will  meet  them 
In  the  centre ;  and  the  latter  wiO  undoubtedly  endearor  to  do  their  part  in 
tiie  enterprise,  if  they  shall  be  jwoperly  reinforoed  from  oar  theological 


The  toors  which  Dr.  Krapf  and  Mr.  Rehmann  haye  already  made,  show* 
oondusiTely  that  the  country  back  from  the  coast  is  a  vast  table  land,  having 
an  elevation  of  2000  or  iSOOO  foet;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it 
wili  be  found  adapted  to  the  Enropean  constitution.  Indeed^  Babbai  Empia 
has  proved  to  be  very  fitvorable  to  health,  though  it  is  near  the  coast  There 
ase  numerous  mountains  rising  from  the  table  land;  and  two  have  been  die* 
covered  already,  ihe  IGfimandjIro,  about  8^  20^  south  of  the  equator,  and 
the  Kema,  about  1^  south,  whose  summits  are  covered  with  perpetual  snorn 
Both  of  these  mountains  are  the  sources  of  large  riversy  some  of  which  are 
anffidently  identified ;  and  Dr.  Krapf  thinks  it  probable  that  the  White  Nile 
has  its  origin  in  the  Kenia ;  or,  at  any  rate,  that  its  fountain  head  is  not  fitf 
distant  He  rejects  the  theory  that  Lake  Niassi  feeds.the  IQle;  for  he  has* 
recentiy  visited  the  Lufuma,  and  he  says  that  the  Niasri  discharges  its  waters 
through  this  river  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  Judging  from  what  he  has  heard 
of  the  Uniam^se,  he  supposes  that  in  this  country,  some  500  or  600  miles 
west  of  Mombas,  or  the  bordering  territories,  will  be  found  the  head  quarters 
of  the  Congo,  the  Tchadda,  the  Nile,  and  the  Kilimani;  so  that  it  will  prove 
to  be  the  great  water  shed  of  Africa,  sen<£ng  forth  its  treasures  to  all  points 
of  the  compass. 

The  tribes  winch  five  back  a  fow  hundred  miles  from  the  coast,  are  decid- 
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edi J  saperior  to  tlioM  on  or  near  the  ocean.  And  it  is  thought  that  the  ob- 
•tadefl  to  minonaiy  opeiationi  will  diinininh,  as  Ae  minionarieB  proceed 
toward  the  interior.  Among  the  Wakamba,  for  example,  Dr.  Krapf  foond 
mnch  le»  ^beggary"  than  he  had  been  led  to  expect  fimn  his  previous  ex- 
perience ;  and  this  he  regards  as  a  very  serious  hindrance  to  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel  in  some  parts  of  East  AMea. 

Hie  languages  of  these  tribes  seem  to  belong  to  that  great  fiuniljr  which 
has  spread  orer  so  large  a  portion  of  Africa;  and  hence  there  will  be  lessdiffi* 
culty  in  becoming  acquainted  with  them.  It  was  found,  fbr  instance,  that 
the  Jaggas  and  the  Wanika  were  able  to  understand  each  other  sufficiently 
Ibr  purposes  of  business.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  we  shall  have  die 
materials  fer  a  thorough  examination  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  problems 
connected  with  the  history  of  Africa. 

A  knowledge  of  two  or  three  laws  of  language  in  East  Africa,  will  assist 
the  reader  in  understanding  the  proper  names  which  are  of  most  common 
occurrence.  Wa  is  used  to  form  the  plural,  and  If  the  angular.  Thus, 
Wakamba  means  the  Kamba  people ;  MloanJbOj  one  of  the  Kambaa.  ^  Hie 
prefix  (/denotes  a  country;  and  Ki  indicates  the  language.  Hins,  {^ost- 
lara  means  the  country  of  the  Wasamba;  Kia<mha  is  the  language  of  the 
WaMmba.  Or  we  may  say,  the  Wakuafi  speak  the  Kikuafi,  and  lire  in 
Uknafi. 

A8IA. 

A  Society  has  been  fermed  in  Jerusalem,  by  Englishmen  and  other  fep' 
eigners  Uring  there,  for  the  purpose  of  investigadng  all  objects  of  interest  in 
tiie  Holy  Land,  whether  relating  to  ancient  or  present  times.  It  has  coma- 
ponding  members  in  BeirAt,  Damascus,  and  other  places.  Weekly  meetings 
are  hdd,  and  a  library  and  museum  are  begun. 

J.  D.  Hooker  has  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical 
Society,  fer  1850,  an  account  of  a  fourth  excnirion  idiieh.he  has  made  info 
the  passes  of  Thibet  by*"  the  DonkiahLah."  This  pass  lies  in  the  eastern 
chain  of  the  mountains,  about  28<'  N.  Lat  and  86<»  SO*  £.  kmgitnde.  On 
the  right  the  Donkiah  Lah  rises  like  a  wall,  28,176  feet  The  snow  line  on 
the  south  side  is  about  17,000  feet  high,  and  on  the  side  towards  Tliibet, 
18,000  feet  As  a  general  result,  Mr.  Hooker  says :  ^  I  no  longer  consider 
the  Himalaya  as  a  con/miKms  snotoy  chain  of  mountetrw ,  but  as  the  9¥kowed 
tpun  of  fer  higher  umnowed  land  behind ;  which  higher  land  is  protected 
fipom  the  snow  by  the  peaks  on  the  spun  thatmn  south  9f  it" 
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ARTICLE  I* 

LIFE  OT  ZUINGLI. 

iBy  R.  D.  C.  Bobbins,  Professor  of  Lan^ages,  Middlebtt^  College* 
[Contiiiaed  fix>m  p.  594.] 

IRs  Preaching  bt  the  Consent  of  J^ntieddnj  and  its  Sesutu. 

Okb  of  the  duties  assigned  to  Zuingli  in  the  eonvent  at  Eineiedehi 
was  the  preaching  of  the  gospeL  And  most  faithfuUy  did  he  perform 
this  part  of  his  duty.  He  was  to  be  sure,  cautious,  at  first,  as  both 
his  own  distrust  of  himself,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  prejudices  of 
others,  admonished  him  to  be.  His  reverence  for  the  fathers,  in- 
fluenced him  to  give  more  heed  to  their  interpretations,  than  he  sub- 
sequently felt  at  liberty  to  do.  Still  he  adhered  to  his  general  prin- 
ciple of  explaining  scripture  by  scriptore;  and  as  he  by  degrees 
became  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  writers  of  the  Bible,  his  own 
pulpit  exercises  became  in  a  high  degree  spiritual  and  eJSective  in 
the  reformation  of  his  hearers.  He  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  sin- 
cere repentance,  newness  of  life,  and  firm  trust  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  as  revealed  in  the  Bible,  as  the  only  Redeemer  and  Saviour 
of  sinners.  Works,  so  far  as  they  are  the  expressions  of  right  feel- 
ing within,  are  praiseworthy ;  but  all  penances  and  mortification  of 
the  fiesh  are  without  efficacy  in  procuring  absolution  from  sin.  He 
endeavored  to  dissuade  his  hearers  from  any  trust  in  the  aid  of  the 
saints,  and  of  the  virgin,  whose  power  was  supposed  to  have  been 
exerted  so  often  there,  and  fix)m  honoring  any  image  or  likeness  of 
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man  or  God,  but  the  only  perfect  image  of  humanity  and  the  God- 
head, Jesus  Christ  By  the  inculcatioD  of  such  and  similar  doctrines^ 
the  way  was  gradually  prepared  for  a  more  formal  and  public  attack 
upon  the  superstitious  practioes  and  beliefs  of  the  age. 

He  chose  the  annual  festival  held  in  commemoration  of  the  sup- 
posed miraculous  consecration  of  the  conyent,  called  the  Angels'  Con- 
secration, when  immeDBe  crowds  flocked  to  Einsiedeln.  He  ascended 
the  pulpit  and  rose  amidst  the  assembled  multitude  for  his  custanuuy 
discourse.  After  making  an  exordium  full  of  warmth  and  feeling 
in  order  to  gain  the  attention  of  his  auditors,  he  thus  proceeds  to 
remark  upon  topics  connected  with  the  day  and  the  assembling  to- 
gether in  that  place :  ^  Cease  to  believe  that  God  resides  in  this  tem- 
ple more  than  in  every  other  place.  Whatever  region  of  the  earth 
you  may  inhabit,  he  is  near  you,  he  surrounds  you,  he  grants  your 
prayers,  if  they  deserve  to  be  granted ;  but  it  is  not  by  useless  vows, 
by  long  pilgrimages,  offerings  destined  to  adorn  senseless  images,  that 
you  can  obtain  the  divine  favor ;  resist  temptations,  repress  guilty 
desires,  shun  all  injustice,  relieve  the  unfortonate,  console  the  afflicted ; 
these  are  the  woiks  pleasing  to  the  Lord.  Alas !  I  know  it,  it  is  oar- 
selves,  ministers  of  the  altar,  we,  who  ought  to  ba  the  salt  of  the  earth, 
who  have  led  into  a  maze  of  error  the  ignorant  and  credulous  multi- 
tude. In  order  to  accumulate  treasures  sufficient  to  satisfy  our  ava- 
rice, we  raised  vain  and  useless  practices  to  the  rank  of  good  works  ; 
and  the  Christians  of  these  times,  too  docile  to  our  instructions,  neg- 
lect to  fulfil  the  laws  of  God,  and  only  think  of  making  atonement  for 
their  crimes,  instead  of  renouncing  them.  Let  us  <  live  aoeoiding  to 
our  desires,'  say  they,  *  let  us  enrich  ourselves  with  the  goods  of  our 
neighbor;  let  us  not  fear  to  stain  our  hands  with  blood  and  muHer; 
we  shall  find  easy  expiations  in  the  favOT  of  the  diurch.*  Senseless 
men  I  Do  they  think  to  obtain  remission  for  their  lies,  their  impuri- 
ties, their  adulteries,  their  homicides,  their  treadieries,  hj  prsjen 
recited  in  honor  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  as  if  she  were  the  prote^ 
tress  of  all  evil  doers  ?  Undeceive  yourselves,  erring  people !  The 
God  of  justice  suffers  not  himself  to  be  moved  by  words  whieh  the 
tongue  utiters  and  the  heart  disowns.  He  forgives  no  (»e  but  him 
who  himself  forgives  the  ^aemy  who  has  trespassed  against  him. 
Did  these  chosen  of  God,  at  whose  feet  you  come  hither  to  prostrate 
yourselves,  enter  into  heaven  by  relying  on  the  merit  of  another? 
No — it  was  by  walking  in  the  path  of  the  kw,  by  fulfilling  the  w31 
of  the  Most  High,  by  fiMsing  death  that  they  might  remain  faithful  to 
their  Redeemer.    Tmilato  the  holiness  of  their  Kvesi  walk  in  their 
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foototepBy  waSksnng  yonndves  to  be  tamed  aside  neither  by  dangers 
nor  seduetioQa ;  this  is  Ae  honor  that  you  ought  to  pay  them^  But 
in  the  day  of  trouble  put  your  trust  in  none  but  Qod^  who  created 
the  heavens  and  the  eacthwith  a  word;  at  the  approach  of  death  in« 
voke  only  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  bought  you  with  his  blood,  and  is 
the  sole  Mediator  between  God  and  man."^ 

The  impression  made  by  such  sentiments  thus  glowingly  expressed, 
at  soch  a  place  and  time,  can  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described. 
Astonishment  was  depicted  upon  erery  face,  so  directly  did  the 
preadber  discard  all  that  had  given  notoriety  to  the  very  place  where 
he  stood,  and  so  directly  in  opposition  to  all  that  had  been  heard  on 
that  festival  day  in  Einsiedeln  for  a  c^ilury  or  more.  But  mingled 
with  the  astonisfamenty  very  diverse  feelings  could  be  read  in  those 
upturned  faces,  and  detected  in  the  low  murmur  that  occasionally 
rather  heightened  than  interrupted  the  stilhiess  and  solemnity  of  the 
house.  IVIany,  filled  with  indignation  at  the  insult  offered  to  the  ob- 
jects of  their  most  sacred  veneration,  seemed  to  expect  that  the  very 
images  and  walls  would  cry  out,  and  rebuke  the  arrogance  and  inso- 
lence of  the  speaker.  Others,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  overcome  by 
the  power,  and  enlightened  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  exhibitions  of 
truth,  began  to  fed  their  doubts  and  fears  giving  way,  and  strong 
faith  elevating  them  above  their  former  superstitions,  ^owed  with 
admiration  of  the  apostle  of  truth  who,  they  felt,  spoke  out  the  hon- 
est and  strong  convictions  of  a  heart,  which  despised  all  fear  of  man, 
and  was  elevated  above  all  earthly  considerations.  Between  these 
two  classes  were  all  grades  of  feeling,  according  as  the  regard  for  the 
faith  of  their  fathers  and  their  own  earlier  belief,  or  the  conviction  of 
the  faithful  exhibition  of  the  truth  upon  their  judgment  prevailed. 
Doubt,  and  desire  for  further  light  were  strong  in  many  a  breast,  as 
the  assembly  broke  up  that  day.  Murmurings,  now  unrestrained  by 
the  sacredness  of  the  place,  were  heard  from  little  groups  coUected 
here  and  there  in  the  region  around  the  convent ;  others  discussed 
and  doubted ;  and  still  others  openly  applauded.  The  fact  that  Zuin- 
gli  escaped  personal  insult  and  injury  is  perhaps  a  sufficient  proof 
that  he  carried  a  large  part  of  his  audience  with  him. 

The  records  of  the  tune  also  give  us  an  additional  proof  of  the  in- 
fluence of  this  sermon,  which,  says  Sdiuler,'  ^if  ever  anything  did, 
produced  effects  like  that  of  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel  by  Peter 
at  Jerusalem  and  Paul  in  Asia.'    Many  pilgrims  were  seen,  on  all 
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the  ways  leading  fiiom  Einsiedeh,  retnnungividi  thegiftB  azid  ti^en 
which  thej  had  bioagfat  as  offerings  to  the  Tirgin  and  saints.  Fze- 
qnentlj  as  thej  met  other  bands  of  pilgrims  they  stopped  to  leooont 
to  them  the  doctrines  which  they  had  heard.  Thus  numj  were  in- 
duced to  turn  about  and  leave  their  pilgrimage  incompleted,  as  a  wea- 
riness  to  the  flesh  and  without  advantage  to  the  spirit.  The  result 
of  the  preaching  of  Zuingli  was  aocordinglj  an  immediate  diminutifln 
of  pilgrimage  to  the  Loretto  of  Switzerland,  and  the  people  of  Einsi^ 
deln  themselves,  penetrated  by  the  spirit  of  the  truth,  forgot  thdr 
prejudices,  and  no  longer  troubled  themselves  about  those  who  came 
to  worship  at  their  long  renowned  shrine.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
monks  were  exasperated  at  the  prospect  of  Ubit  diminution  of  their 
revenues,  and  the  neighboring  convents,  too,  fearing  that  the  craft  by 
which  they  obtained  their  wealth  would  be  endangered,  began  to 
spread  injurious  reports  of  the  reformer. 


1ER$  Bdation  to  the  Papal  Hierarekg. 

The  effect  which  this  preaching  of  Zuingli  had  at  Some,  upon  the 
emissaries  of  the  Pope,  who  were  in  authority  in  the  church,  was 
perhaps  different  from  what  we,  who  look  back  under  the  influence 
of  subsequent  developments  of  popery,  should  expect  Not  a  word  of 
warning  or  rebuke  was  administered ;  no  mark  of  the  displeasure  of 
his  ecdesiastiGal  superiors  was  exhibited.  On  the  contrary,  the  papal 
legate,  Antonio  Pucd,  mentioned  Zuingli,  as  one  who  might  become 
highly  useful  to  the  court  of  Rome,  both  from  his  ability  in  the  pul- 
pit, and  from  his  influence  in  the  cantons ;  and  Pope  Leo  X.  sent 
him,  as  a  mark  of  favor,  a  diploma  which  gave  him  the  title  of  diap- 
lain  acolyte  to  the  Holy  See.^  He  was,  indeed,  at  this  time,  politi- 
cally a  friend  of  the  Pope,  not  because  he  consulted  for  his  aggran- 
dizement, but  for  the  good  of  his  country,  and  felt  that  the  Fr^eh 
party,  as  it  was  called,  which  was  then  hostile  to  the  Pope,  was  also 
hostile  to  the  best  interests  of  the  cantons.  Besides,  it  was  an  object 
which  Leo  could  not  overlook,  to  attract  men  of  learning  and  influ- 
ence to  his  cause,  and  he  hoped,  perhaps,  that  Zuingli  would  fioOow 
in  the  path  that  Erasmus  afterward  pursued,  or  in  one  leading  more 
directly  to  Rome.  Furthermore,  Zuingli  had,  as  yet,  shown  no  dis- 
position to  withdraw  himself  from  the  control  of  the  church,  only  to 
bring  about  a  reformation  of  abuses.    It  also  should  be  remembo^ 
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that  the  jealousy  which  afterwards  watched  for  the  least  indieationa 
of  defection,  was  not  yet  awakened* 

There  was  no  want  of  faithfulness  or  plaiT^«4*rffg  in  Zuingli*!  deal^ 
ings  with  the  leaders  of  the  church  at  this  time.  Even  before  the 
sermon  at  Einsiedeln,  he  had  written  to  Hugh  of  Landenberg^ 
bishop  of  Ckmstanoe,  to  urge  him  to  put  an  end,  in  his  diocese,  to  pue* 
rile  and  dangerous  practices,  which  would  otherwise  produce  incalcu- 
lable mischief;  and  to  inform  him  of  the  course  which  he  himself 
felt  constrained  to  enter  upon,  in  disdosing  the  truth,  opposing  errors, 
and  assailing  abuses.  The  legate,  he  says,  conversed  with  me  four 
times  upon  this  subject,  (the  corruption  of  the  church,)  and  I  obtained 
from  him  the  most  brilliant  promises.  I  freely  explained  to  him  what 
must  be  done,  and  added  thereto,  that  by  God's  help  I  was  going 
forward  to  preach  the  Gospel,  by  means  ol  which,  popery  would  be* 
come  not  a  little  shaken  and  weakened.  He  also  gave  up  his  pension 
at  this  time,  and  consented  to  receive  it  for  three  years  more  only 
at  the  urgent  request  of  the  legate,  so  that  he  might  not  seem  to 
have  come  to  an  open  hostility  with  his  highness  the  Pope.  But  he 
adds,  ^  I  will  not  for  any  money,  suppress  a  single  syllable  of  the 
truth." 

To  cardinal  Sdiinner,  with  whom  he  had  long  been  on  terms  of  po- 
litical intimacy,  and  with  whom  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  con- 
sultation at  Einsiedeln,  he  spoke  with  a  plainness  deserving  the 
highest  praise :  ^The  new  lights  which  have  been  diffused  since  the 
revival  oi  letters,  have  lessened  the  credulity  of  the  people,  are  open- 
ing their  eyes  to  a  number  of  superstitions,  and  will  prevent  them 
from  blindly  adopting  what  is  taught  them  by  priests  equally  desti- 
tute of  virtue  and  of  talent  They  begin  loudly  to  blame  the  idle- 
ness of  the  monks,  the  ignorance  dT  the  priests,  and  the  misconduct 
of  the  prelates,  and  will  no  longer  give  their  confidence  to  people 
whom  they  cannot  respect  If  care  be  not  taken,  the  multitude  will 
soon  lose  the  only  curb  capable  of  restraining  its  passions,  and  will 
go  on  from  one  disorder  to  another.  The  danger  increases  every 
day,  and  delay  may  be  iataL  A  reformati<m  ought  to  be  begun  im- 
mediately, but  it  ought  to  begin  with  superiors,  and  spread  from  them 
to  their  inferiors. 

^K  the  princes  of  the  church  would  give  the  example^  if  they 
would  return  to  themselves  and  to  a  conduct  more  conformable  to 
the  Gospel;  if  bishops  were  ao  longer  seen  to  handle  the  sword  in* 
stead  of  the  crosier;  prelates  to  put  themselves  at  tiie  head  of  their 
subjects,  m  order  to  wage  inveterate  war  against  each  other;  ecdesi- 
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astics  of  an  ranks  to  dissipate  in  scaadaloas  debauchery,  the  revennea 
of  their  benefices  accnmalated  upon  their  heads;  then  we  mig^t 
raise  our  voices  against  the  vices  of  the  laitj,  without  fearing  their 
recriminations^  and  we  might  indulge  some  hopes  of  the  amendment 
of  the  people.  But  a  reform  in  manners  is  impossible,  if  you  do  not 
get  rid  of  those  swarms  of  pious  idlers,  who  feed  at  the  expense  of 
the  industrious  citizen,  and  if  you  do  not  abolish  those  superstitious 
ceremonies  and  absurd  dogmas  equally  calculated  to  shock  the  under- 
standing of  reasonable  men,  and  to  alburn  the  piety  of  religions  ones."^ 
In  reference  to  his  efforts  with  Cardinal  Schinner  and  others,  he 
writes  to  Valentinus  Compar,  in  1525,  «  Hear,  my  Yalentinus,  what 
I  say  to  you,  and  can  prove  by  living  witnesses :  Before  a  separation 
in  religious  matters  was  effected,  I  conversed  with  the  leading  men 
in  the  church,  cardinals,  and  bishops,  and  expostulated  with  them 
upon  the  errors  that  had  been  introduced  through  human  traditionsi 
and  admonished  them  to  make  a  beginning  of  removing  the  multitnde 
of  abuses  and  errors ;  for,  if  this  be  not  done,  the  already  overpow- 
ering burden  threatens  to  overwhelm  them  with  a  terrible  crash* 
Eight  years  ago,  (1517,)  while  I  was  yet  at  Einsiedeln,  I  spake  upon 
this  subject  with  tlie  Cardinal  of  Sion,  and  aflerward  during  the  first 
part  of  my  abode  at  Zurich,  and  plainly  and  clearly  pointed  oat  to 
him,  that  popery  Tests  upon  weak  and  almost  faUing  foundations.  I 
substantiated  it  by  plain  and  undoubted  passages  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Geroldseck,  Zingk,  and  Sander,  who  are  all  yet  aHve,  can 
bear  witness  that  they  have  often  heard  me  talking  thus  with  him. 
Yes,  I  can  assure  you  that  the  cardinal  more  than  once  expressed 
himself  as  follows:  <  When,  by  the  grace  of  Grod,  I  shall  be  again 
reiinstated  in  my  former  dignity  and  power,  and  be  quiet  and  firm  in 
my  position,  (he  was  not  at  that  time  in  favor  with  the  Pope,  and  the 
majority  of  the  cardinals),  I  will  use  all  my  influence  to  bring  to 
light  the  arrogance  and  deceit  of  the  Pope,  (he  spoke  in  anger  at  his 
own  want  of  favor  with  him,)  and  a  true  reformation  shall  every- 
where be  effected."*  He  often,  Zuingli  adds,  talked  with  me  upon 
the  doctrines  of  the  church,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  expressed 
bis  knowledge  of,  and  opposition  to,  the  errors  of  Rome.'  These 
assurances  dl  the  cardinal  were  probably  in  a  measure  sincere,  bat 
both  he  and  the  Pope  were  too  much  occupied  with  their  ambitioos 
schemes,  and  their  projects  for  personal  and  ftmily  aggrandizemeii^ 
to  give  much  heed  to  the  spiritual  abuses  and  wants  of  the  churck 
Yet,  Zuingli  labored  on,  and  was  instant  in  season  and  out  of  seasQii» 

'  1  Hess,  p.  65  gq.  *  Schnler,  257-8. 
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in  the  performanoe  of  the  work  assigned  him*  In  the  meantime  his 
reputation  for  learning  and  piety  increased  day  by  day*  He  was  in 
eonstant  eonrespondence  with  such  men  as  Erasmus,  Faber,  Henry 
Lorit,  or  Glariannsy  Gasper  Hedio»  Wolfgang  Capito,  Beatos  Bhe- 
nanus,  and  many  other  of  the  literary  men  of  the  age.  Their  letters 
are  filled  with  commendations  of  his  learning,  and  value  to  the  church, 
his  fiedthfulness  and  ability  in  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties, 
and  the  expectations  that  had  been  awakened  in  his  friends,  in  regard 
to  the  results  of  their  labors. 


.fiSf  Appointment  at  Preacher  a$  Zurich, 

His  fame  was  indeed  beginning  to  be  too  much  noised  abroad  for 
him  to  remain  in  his  quiet  retreat  at  Einsiedeln.  His  two  yean  of 
study  and  investigation,  with  occasional  practical  duty,  had  not  been 
lost  in  settling  his  views  and  giving  him  confidence  to  go  forward  in 
the  work  of  reforming  the  church.  He  had  been  gradually  coming 
to  the  conviction  that  this  refonn  must  proceed  from  him  and  other 
friends  of  the  Gospel,  and  not  from  the  hands  of  the  chnrch  itself; 
and  if  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel  would  not  exert  themselves  for 
reformation,  the  preachers  of  violence  would  have  recourse  to  revo* 
lution.^  It  was  now  plain  that  his  master  had  need  of  him  to  labor 
in  his  vineyard  in  a  more  public  capacity.  And  an  ardent  desire 
filled  his  soul  to  difiuse  the  light  which  had  shone  upon  his  own  dark« 
ened  mind.  He  however  did  not  go  forth  from  the  quiet  of  the  mo* 
nastic  walls  without  many  regrets  and  many  forebodings  in  regard  to 
the  combats  and  struggles  and  opposition  which  would  beset  his  new 
faith,  but  his  confidence  was  not  in  an  arm  of  fleeh.  His  love  and 
gratitude  and  his  pecuniary  interest  would  have  inclined  him  to  yield 
to  the  urgent  solicitations  of  his  friends  at  fiinsiedeln  to  remain  with 
them ;  but  he  was  influenced  by  higher  and  more  enlarged  desires  of 
usefulness. 

Among  the  persons  with  whom  Zuingli  had  been  on  terms  of  inti* 
macy  while  at  Gkris  and  Einsiedeln,  was  Oswald  Myconius,^  now  m 
teacher  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  dassics  at  Zurich.  This  man  had 
been  laboring  with  assiduous  ceal,  for  several  years  (since  1516), 
first  at  Basle  where  Zuingli  first  saw  him,  and  then  in  Zurich,  to  dif* 
fuse  the  light  of  learning  whieh  had  but  just  dawned  in  Germany 

1  See  Scholer,  S.  267.    The  tnith  of  this  Was  but  too  literally  verified  in  the 
history  of  the  Peasants*  war  and  the  Anabaptists. 
*  See  page  587. 
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and  Italy  amicUt  the  darkneu  which  had  so  long  brooded  over  Europe. 
A  Tacaney  in  the  situation  of  preacher  in  the  cathedral  at  ImnA 
gave  him  the  hope  of  drawing  his  friend  into  his  immediale  yvkeatf^ 
an  object  which  he  had  long  eamesUj  desired  to  accomplish.  TUa 
was  the  more  easily  effected  as  Zuingli  had  by  previous  visits  become 
favorably  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Zmich,  and  the  clergy  in  aome 
degree  appreciated  his  talents  and  learning,  as  well  as  his  boldness  in 
attacking  the  corrent  vices  of  the  age.  The  choice  of  the  chapter 
was  not,  however,  without  opposition.  October  29, 1518,  Mycamos 
wrote  to  him  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  many  at  Zoridi, 
to  urge  him  to  come  to  them :  <  I  will,'  he  says, '  neither  advocate  the 
case  nor  argue  against  it  It  is  doubtless  perfectly  understood  by  you. 
Revolve  it  in  your  own  mind*  But  if  you  can  give  a  favorable  an- 
swer, then  I  shall  not  know  how  adequately  to  express  my  joy  at  the 
prospect  of  seeing  my  friend  Zuingli  pastor  at  Zuridi.  How  verj 
much  I  desire  you  to  be  in  a  position  worthy  of  you.  Farewell;  fie* 
ten  to  me.'  Zuingli  answered  him:  ^In  a  few  days  I  will  come  to 
Zurich  myself  and  talk  with  yon  in  reference  to  this  matter*  In  the 
meantime,  make  diligent  inquiries  about  this  place ;  whether  the  pas- 
tor must  hear  confessions  and  visit  the  sick ;  what  sort  of  superiors 
and  what  compensation  he  has.  And  if  you  understand  these  and 
other  things,  I  wiU  in  accordance  with  your  counsel  either  act  in  the 
case,  or  relinquish  all  thought  of  it.'  Among  those  who  were  rival 
candidates  for  this  important  post  was  one  Laurentins  Fabola,  a 
Suabian  by  birth.  A  report  went  abroad  and  reached  Zuin^  bat 
was,  however,  immediately  contradicted,  that  Fabula  was  elected. 
Zuingli  gave  to  his  friend  Myconius  a  frank  exhilntion  of  his  feelings 
on  the  occasion.  ^Is  it  still  true,"  he  says,  ^  that  the  prophet  is  not 
honored  in  his  own  country ;  is  a  Suabian  preferred  to  a  Switier? 
I  had  not  indeed  considered  him  as  one  to  whom  I  should  yield  the 

precedence." <'  Act  thou  now  for  me  I    I  confess  I  begin  to  be 

more  desirous  of  this  place,  since  such  a  wight  is  striving  for  it»  and 
what  I  had  else  given  up  without  regret,  I  now  look  upon  as  a.  re- 
proadL  I  had  designed,  if  elected,  to  preach  upon  the  Gospel  by 
Matthew  in  course,  a  thing  yet  unattempted  in  Gennany.  But  if 
they  prefer  this  Snabian,  they  must  see  what  he  will  bring  forth  fimn 
his  wallet.  Commend  the  matter  also  to  Utinger,  and  you  yourself 
take  counsel  as  shall  be  for  the  best.  But  excuse  my  letter;  itiswrit- 
ten  m  haste,  and  more  in  accordance  with  feeling  than  reason."  Aa 
answer  was  returned  on  the  following  day  by  Myeonias:  *^  Fabola,* 
he  says,  ''will  continue  to  be  fiible.    For  my  lords  heard  that  he  is 
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already  fiUher  of  six  boys,  and  has  rery  many  benefices.  I  hare 
done  idl  I  oonkl,  and  perbiqw  hare  thus  nuide  myself  too  tronblesome. 
Ton  have  both  friends  and  enemies;  of  the  li^er,  few;  of  the  for- 
mer,  many,  and  those  who  are  on  the  side  of  right  action— stilly  there 
is  no  one  who  does  not  praise  yoor  learning.  I  will  speak  to  yon  all 
tibdngs  freely.  With  some  your  loye  of  music  is  an  objection ;  hence 
they  caU  you  a  voluptuary  and  worldly.  Others  find  fault  with  your 
eariier  life  ;^  you  hare  had  too  much  to  do  with  people  of  pleasure 
(qui  Yoluptatibns  stndnerint).  I  haye  refuted  them,  and  so  refuted 
tluem  that  yom  will  no  longer  sufibr  in  this  particular.  First  I  made 
the  burgomaster  Roust  acquainted  with  your  doctrine ;  you  are  pleas* 
ing  to  him.  Then  I  was  questioned  by  Hofman,  who  as  you  perhaps 
know,  preached  so  pointedly  and  plainly,  not  in  reference  to  your 
doctrine,  to  which  he  finds  nothing  to  object,  but  concerning  your 
life.  I  commended  you,  as  both  truth  and  friendship  required,  and 
gained  the  man  entirely  for  my  Zuingli.**  Myconius  proceeds  to 
qpeak  of  his  influence  with  others,  and  of  the  encouragement  he  has 
to  believe  that  Zuingli  wUl  be  the  final  object  of  their  choice.  No 
answer  of  Zuingli  to  this  letter  is  found. 

A  letter  written  by  Zuingli  to  Utinger  cannot  be  omitted  in  this 
oonneeti<m.  ^\  assure  you,"  he  says,  ^if  theologians  would  not  be- 
come maknologians  (babblers)  or  perverters  of  the  truth  for  this  place, 
I  would  relinquish  it  I  am  surrounded  here  by  most  favorable  cir- 
cnmstances.  The  baron  of  Geroldseck  seeks  to  retain  me  here  by 
great  promises,  and  I  have  not  yet  explained  myself  to  him  fully  on 
this  point  Therefore  let  no  one  be  too  importunate  with  requests  in 
my  behalf.  If  my  character  will  bring  dishonor  upon  Christ,  I  will 
remain  here ;  for  I  will  not  bring  reproach  upon  his  cause.  And  if 
my  enemies  thus  go  on  in  their  calumniations,  the  Zurichers  would 
hear  my  sermons  unwillingly,  and  thereby  the  cause  of  the  Gospel 
receive  detriment  I  therefore  entreat  you  to  consider  the  matter 
well,  whether  I  shall  thus  be  a  greater  injury  than  benefit  to  the 
cause ;  and  then,  you  must  regard  God  rather  than  man.  They  ob- 
ject to  my  love  for  music.  Now  indeed  such  fools  do  not  deserve  a 
thought,"  etc* 

A  letter  of  D.  Sander,  agent  of  Cardinal  Schinner,  shows  that  he 
favored  the  choice  of  Zuingli.  Two  or  three  days  before  the  election 
he  writes :  ^  Those  who  favor  the  appointment  of  Zuingli  excel  the 
others  in  number  and  worth.    Be  of  good  courage.    Their  calumnies, 

1  ^th  reibrenoe  to  the  eariier  Tears  of  his  miaUtrr  at  GUris. 
>  Schider,  S.  300. 
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if  th07for  a  time  made  an  un&Torabfe  impreifiiofli,  flow  avBiI  notUog 
in  alienating  honest  men  from  yon.  With  God's  hdp,  I  hope  all 
things  will  go  as  we  wish.  The  cboioe  is  to  he  made  on  the  10th 
instant.  You  have  been  much  commended  to  the  cardinaL"^  Tha 
election  waa  finally  made  on  the  11th  of  December,  1518,  and  Zuingfi. 
was  pastor  of  Zorich  with  the  approbation  and  highest  hopes  of  the 
best  citizens  of  the  place. 

The  separation  from  Einsiedeln  soon  followed.  No  (me  perhaps 
felt  it  so  deeply  as  the  baron  of  Geroldsecfc.  The  years  of  Zuing^'a 
abode  at  the  convent  were  fraught  with  interest  and  profit  to  hinu 
As  a  friend,  counsellor  and  teacher  had  Zuingii  been  to  him.  He 
had  been  able  to  slake  his  thirst  fox  knowledge  with  him,  and  as  the 
fiaends  of  Socrates,  with  wh<Mn  he  mifolded  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient 
sages,  he  counted  it  all  joy  that  their  friendship  had  strengthened  and 
increased  day  by  day.^  Neither  did  it  end  with  the  separation  from 
Einaiedebi.  Afterwards,  in  1523,  Zning^  dedicated  to  him  his  Essay 
on  the  Canon  of  the  Mass,  and  thus  acknowledges  his  kindness  and 
constancy :  ^  Never  since  thorn  hast  pnt  thy  hand  to  the  plon^  hast 
thou  looked  back.  Thou  art  indeed  a  Mend  of  all  learned  men; 
but  me  thou  hast  for  several  years  loved,  cared  for  and  protected^ 
as  a  &ther  his  son.  Thou  hast  not  only  made  me  thy  Mend,  but 
hast  admitted  me  with  21in^  to  the  Inmost  secrets  of  thy  heart 
Go  on  as  you  have  begun.  Stand  finn  in  your  place.  God  will 
finally  bring  you  to  the  goal  Only  those  who  have  fought  the  good 
fight,  are  crowned."' 

A  few  words  upon  the  subsequent  history  both  of  the  abbot  and 
administrator,  as  showing  the  influence  of  Zuingli's  abode  at  Einsie- 
deln, cannot  be  out  of  place  here.  Conrad  died  in  1526,  without 
emi^oying  any  of  the  rites  of  the  Bomish  church,  and  after  having 
banished  akoost  all  superstitious  observances  from  his  abbey.  Only 
two  monks,  indeed,  remained  there.  A  little  before  his  death,  hear* 
iag  a  disputation  between  Leo  Jnda,  the  successor  of  Zuingii,  iqpoa 
some  abstruse  point  in  theology,  which  he  did  not  consider  essentialy 
he  said  with  warmth;  «  What  does  all  this  signify?  For  my  part,  I 
wish  with  my  last  breath,  to  cry  with  David,  'Have  meriyupoa  met 

^  8diQler,p.301. 

*  Memorabilut,B.LCh.yLU:  KjAfk^n^au^  rmriMm  ao^  «v- 

Joe,  M^r  iU^ltHt  9«Slo*  ytyptifitdm. 

•  Sdmler,  S.  237. 
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O  God,  aooordiiig  to  iixj  loving  kindnese;  enter  not  into  jtidgment 
witii  thy  servant,  O  Lord !'  I  concern  mTself  about  notihing  else/^ 
As  soon  as  it  was  decided  that  Zoingli  was  to  go  to  Zorich,  Gerold- 
seck,  fall  of  anguish  at  the  prospeet  of  separation,  besought  Zoing^ 
to  exert  himself  to  procure  for  fhem  a  successor,  who  should  be  of  a 
like  mind  and  spirit  with  himself.  To  him  he  committed  (he  whole 
responsibility  of  the  selection.  Leo  Juda,  then  pastor  at  St  Pilt  in 
Elsaoe,  who  had  long  been  a  dear  fii^tid,  was  suggested  to  Zuingli  as 
a  suitable  person.  He  immediatelj  communicated  with  him,  and  ob- 
tained his  consent  to  come  to  Einsiedehi.  He  entered  upon  his  duties 
tiiere,  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year,  1519.  Leo  soon  en* 
deared  himself  to  Conrad  and  Geroldsedc,  and  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  predecessor,  by  engaging  in  every  good  word  and  work, 
and  even  ailer  Zuiogli's  death,  was  a  pillar  of  the  reformation.  Ger- 
oldsed:  remained  at  Einsiedeln,  udtil  1525,  when  he  went  to  Zuridi, 
to  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  old  friend,  and  died  with  him  on 
the  battle  field  at  Cappel.  Friends  were  they  in  Hfe,  and  in  death 
not  divided. 

Parts  of  the  letter  whidi  Zuingli  wrote  to  Leo  Juda,  inviting  him 
to  Einsiedeln,  are  too  descriptive  of  the  feelings  of  the  man,  to  be 
withheld  here :  '^  I  will  not  now  enlarge  further  upon  the  intimacy  of 
oar  former  friendship,  for  I  am  persuaded  that  you,  in  accordance 
with  yoar  noble  nature  (hmnanitas),  are  as  mindful  of  it  as  I  am 
myBdl£  As  I  am  always  mindful  <^  you,  so  am  I  desirous  for  your 
welfure.  Whenever  I  have  heard  that  anything  disagreeable  had 
lu^pened  to  you,  I  immediatdly  applied  myself  to  thinking  how  I 
oould  be  of  service  to  you.  I  know  that  you,  although  not  bom 
among  the  Switzers,  have  a  prepossession  in  favor  of  tiiem.  I  am 
sensible  of  your  great  learning  and  wisdom,  that  may  be  compared 
to  that  of  Cato ;  and  I  would  fain  give  you  a  proof  of  my  care  for 

ywu    The  people  of  Zurich  have  lately  invited  me  there. 

The  baron  of  GeroldsedE,  administrator  of  the  cloister,  has  shown 
his  regard  for  mc  in  this,  as  well  aa  otiier  things,  that  he  has  com- 
Hutted  to  me  the  business  of  communicating  to  you,  his  invitation  to 
tibia  place.  Herewith  is  offered,  first,  the  opportunity  of  being  trans- 
ferred in  the  most  honorable  manner,  among  the  Switzers.  Then,  if 
you  ocHne,  yoa  will  find  the  administrator  obedient  to  your  every  wish. 

All  thiKigB  ave  now  committed  to  your  disposal. The  adminis- 

ttater  has  become  so  anxious  for  you,  that  he  wishes  before  all  others, 
to  gain  you  to  himself.    Seize,  therefore,  upon  this  favorable  circum- 

1  Calyia  and  the  Swiss  BeforniatioiL,  p.  17. 
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Btanoey  while  it  b  in  your  power.  The  pec^  oyer  whom  joa  will 
be  placed,  are  a  fiimple  people,  who  will  gladly,  since  I  haye  hidkea 
the  road,  hear  ChriBt  preached.  There  is  no  want  of  the  means  of 
living  here.  The  baron  is  only  moderately  learned,  bat  is  a  lover  of 
learning,  and  prizes  literary  men  above  aU.  Moreover,  I  shall  not 
be  over  six  hours  distant  from  yon,  so  that  yon  can,  if  you  wish,  avail 
yonrself  of  my  society.  Let  this,  which  I  have  so  hastily,  but  fiom 
the  heart,  written  to  yon,  move  you.  Make  the  journey  hither,  at 
the  expense  of  the  administrator.  I  know  you  will  not  regret  iL 
New,  if  you  have  well  weighed  the  whole  matter,  farewelL'* 

The  following  letter  of  Beatus  Bhenanus,  written  from  Basle,  five 
days  before  Zuin^'s  call  to  Zurich,  is  interesting  both  as  showing 
the  spread  of  the  sentiments  which  Zuingli  had  promulgated,  and  the 
confidence  which  was  everywhere  placed  in  him  by  his  friends.  Such 
expressions  of  sentiment  and  feeling  must,  too,  have  been  a  cordial 
to  his  spirit,  amid  the  perplexities  and  troubles  which  everywhere 
beset  the  path  of  the  trae  reformer.  ^Nothing,''  he  says,  ^is  so 
painful  to  me,  as  to  see  Christianity  overloaded  with  so  many  useless 
ceremonies,  yea,  follies.  The  cause  of  this,  I  find  in  the  priests,  who 
themselves  corrupted  by  scholastic  and  sophistical  theologians,  preadi 
rather  heathenish  or  Jewish  doctrine ;  I  speak  of  the  mijorify  of  the 
priests.  For  I  well  know  that  you,  and  those  of  kindred  sinrit,  pro- 
pound the  purest  wisdom  of  Christ,  out  of  its  original  sources,  unfer* 
meuted  by  the  interpretations  of  a  Scotus  m*  Gabriel  (Biel,)  but 
according  to  the  simple  and  true  exposition  of  Augustin,  AmbroWf 
Cyprian,  and  Jerome.  They  spout  forth,  from  the  places  where  the 
people  receive  all  that  is  said,  as  undoubted  truth,  noisy  words  upon 
the  power  of  the  Pope,  forgiveness  of  sin,  purgatory,  legends  of  the 
saints,  restitutions,  testaments,  vows,  punishment  in  hell,  antidirist, 
etc  You,  on  the  contrary,  preach  briefly,  and,  as  it  were,  paint  out 
before  our  eyes  the  whole  doctrine  of  Christ,  that  he,  sent  by  God^ 
came  into  the  world  to  teach  us  the  will  of  his  Father,  and  to  per- 
suade us  to  despise  the  world,  i.  e.  its  riches,  honors,  power,  and  al^ 
lurements,  and  whatever  pertains  to  these ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to 
seek  with  all  our  hearts,  a  heavenly  country ;  to  teach  us  peace,  coor 
cord,  and  that  beautiful  community  of  all  things,  (for  Christianity  is 
nothing  else,)  as  Plato,  one  of  the  greatest  prophets,  once  represented 
it,  although  his  Republic  was  regarded  only  as  a  beautiful  dream;  to 
remove  from  us  a  childish  love  of  earthly  things,  native  land,  parente 
and  kindred,  health,  and  other  good  things ;  for  his  life  is  elevated 
above  all  human  precepts*    If,  however,  Switcerland  had  many  men 
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|k»  joOf  a  nodd  \m  emy  to  improTe  <mrwsBteymem  by  belte  awv- 
flfa*  Sunelf  indeed  the  pei^le  are  eesilj  moulded,  if  only  ihese  were 
not  mating  vfbo  ecNild  and  wonld  teaeh  of  a  risen  Savieary  JesM 

ZaingWg  Reception  at  Zurich, 

ZaingK  took  up  his  residence  at  ZnridL  Dec  28tfa,  1518.  He  Jiad 
previoasly  yisited  his  beloved  Glarianey  and  resigned  his  benefice 
theie^  and  reoommended  hie  pupil  and  friend  Valentine  Tsckudi  aa 
his  suceessor,  who  waa  immediately  instituted  into  the  office  of  priest 
of  Glaris.  At  his  departure,  he  was  honored  with  many  tokens  of 
respect  and  love  ftom  the  people  of  hie  former  flock.  The  same 
honor  aLsc  asiaited  him  at  Zurich.  The  favor  with  which  his  i^ypeint- 
■sent  was  received  by  the  friends  of  liberal  sentimentB  may  be  seen 
fisom  a  letter  of  Olaiian,  who  however  himself  sympathised  strongly 
with  his  native  townsmen  of  Okris  in  their  loss:  He  says  tlMit  ^hia 
young  Swiss  friends,  especially  those  of  Zurich^  shouted  for  joy  when 
his  a^intment  was  announced;  I  indeed  foresee,  also^  that  your 
learning  will  draw  down  upon  you  much  envy.  But  be  as  you  have 
hitherto  been  of  good  courage,  even  i^  as  Hercules,  you  are  compel- 
led to  battle  with  monsters.  Easily  will  you  conquer  with  persever* 
ance  and  wise  management  Now  I  would  gladly  have  a  prebend  at 
Zurich,  so  that  I  mi^t  live  with  you.  By  your  influence  will  the 
Ciirifitian  faith  be  di&sed  in  Zurich*  If  I  return  i^ain  to  Switser* 
land,  I  would  wish  to  become  a  fellow-combatant  with  yon/^  Zuingli 
himself  was  duly  sensibleof  the  importance  of  Zurich,  and  this  was  his 
principal  modve  for  going  there.  He  says:  <<  It  could  scarcely  be  but 
that,  if  the  gcace  of  Christ  were  preached  and  received  in  so  ceiebraled 
4  city  as  Zurich,  the  rest  of  Switzerland  should  loltow  the  eammple.''' 

We  shall  better  understand  the  importaiAe  of  this  place  if  we  look 
for  a  moment  at  its  previous  history  and  position,  at  the  time  ni  Znin- 
l^'s  appnintmmit  It  owed  its  origin  to  a  ccdlege  of  canons  founded 
and  endowed  by  Charlemagne  in  810.  ^  Forty  years  after,  Louis 
the  Germanis  caused  a  convent  for  nuns  to  be  built  near  by,.and  his 
daughters  Hildebrand  and  Bertha  were  the  firot  abbesses."  ^  A  town 
gradually  grew  up  around  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  eodesiastics. 
But  the  inhabitants  soon  became  impatient  of  ecclesiastical  domina- 
tion, and  by  degrees,  aided  by  imperial  favor,  became  iadependent 
and  eigoyed  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty.    Until  the  fif^enth  century, 

>  See  Schuler,  8. 805-7.  «  Schider,  p.  807. 

•  OBlvtn  and  the  Swuft  BeformatioD,  p.  IB,  *  HeM,  p.  7e. 
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however,  its  power  did  not  extend  beyond  Hs  own  waBs,  and  eves 
until  the  reformation  the  two  monasteries  preserved  their  particidar 
jurisdiction  and  maintained  their  independence.  These  monastic  es- 
tablishments, as  in  other  cases,  did  not  answer  the  design  of  ibfot 
original  founder.  Charlemagne,  at  least,  intended  his  college  as  a 
nursery  of  learning,  bat  it  proved  an  asylum  of  idleness.  Stall,  some 
preparation  had  been  made  during  the  qaarter  of  a  oentory  which 
had  just  passed,  for  the  work  of  Zuingli.  Young  men  began  to  fie> 
qnent  foreign  universities,  a  school  had  been  established,  over  wfaidi 
Myconius  presided,  and  the  clergy,  who  had  previously  hardly  been 
able  to  read  and  write,  had  received  some  small  impulse,  but  still  the 
preaching  was  mostly  done  by  monks,  whose  main  object  was  to  min^ 
ister  to  the  temporal  interests  of  their  convents.  Their  bidcerings 
among  themselves,  immoral  lives,  and  puerilities  in  the  pulpit,  did 
not  increase  the  respect  due  to  religion  among  the  lower  orders. 
^  It  had,**  it  is  siud,  ^  become  an  object  of  derision  to  some,  of  iudif-* 
ference  to  others,  and  the  vulgar  were  only  acquainted  with  its  out- 
ward practices."  Corruption  had  crept  in  with  foreign  interooursei 
and  especially  by  means  of  foreign  gold,  which  those  intriguing  for  tLe 
alliance  of  Switzerland  had  proffered.  The  severer  virtues  of  foimer 
days  had  long  been  unknown  among  them,  and  the  venality  of  many 
of  the  magistrates  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  government 
And  notwithstanding  a  glimmering  of  light  had  here  and  there  beam- 
ed upon  them,  yet  it  is  not  said  without  reason  that  ^  Letters  wanted 
a  restorer ;  both  the  governors  and  governed  an  intrepid  censor,  who 
diould  dare  to  recall  them  to  their  mutual  duties ;  and  feinting  reli- 
gion an  orator  capable  of  rekindling  its  ardor,  and  restoring  its  iuSa- 
ence  upon  manners.''  ^  How  well  Zuingli  was  fitted  for  this  task  our 
knowledge  of  his  previous  course  wiU  suggest,  and  how  well  he  exe- 
cuted it  the  sequel  may  show. 

There  were  many  things  to  encourage  our  reformer  in  his  woric  at 
Zurich.  ^  Where,"  says  Schuler,  ^  could  the  reformation  be  so  eaaly 
estabtished  and  unfold  itself  in  freedom  as  at  Zurich  ?  Not  in  Glaris 
or  the  canton  of  Schweitz,  dependent  upon  the  caprices  of  a  people 
whose  freedom  was  without  limit,  and  who  had  no  schools ;  not  in  a 
cloister  as  at  Einsiedeln,  which  was  too  much  subjected  to  the  power 
of  the  church ;  not  ia  Berne,  ruled  by  the  interests  of  certain  Beunilies ; 
not  in  Luzerne,  where  the  people  were  too  much  devoted  to  wailike 
pursuits,  and  too  far  removed  from  Germany,  and  the  free  spirit  there, 
which  was  constantly  becoming  more  active  and  efficient,  so  that  there 

^  Hessi  Life  of  ZiungU,  89-4. 
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WM  no  one  man  there  of  ofaaracter  and  power,  who  imiteeted  the 
friends  of  the  reformation ;  and  not  indeed  in  Baflle^  the  nnrsery  of 
teaming  and  culture,  but  sitoated  at  the  extremity  of  Switzerland, 
and  on  that  account  not  fitted  steadily  and  effectiyely  to  operate  upon 
the  heart  of  the  father-land.  In  Zurich,  among  free  citizens,  at  a 
time  when  the  greatest  and  purest  patriotism  prevailed,  when  a  wise 
and  noble-hearted  council  was  at  the  helm  of  gorernment,  when  rich 
ecclesiastical  foundations  fnmished  abundant  means  for  schools  and 
institutions  of  liberal  culture, — there  in  the  centre  of  free  Switzer* 
land,  must  it  find  its  true  home."  ^ 

Soon  after  Zuii^'s  arriyal  at  the  place  of  his  destination,  he  pre- 
sented himself  before  die  provost  and  chapter,  and  thanked  them  for 
making  him  their  choice.  Thej  then  proceeded  to  make  known  to 
him  the  regulations  of  the  chapter  in  reference  to  the  pastor's  duties, 
which  proved  to  have  reference  mainly  to  the  increasing  and  man- 
agement of  the  revenues.  Beligious  duties,  such  as  flie  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments  and  preaching,  espedally  the  latter,  although 
required  by  the  statutes,  yet  might  be,  for  the  most  part,  peifonned 
by  his  substitute.* 

ZningU,  undaunted  by  these  instructions  of  the  chapter,  so  foreign 
to  his  notions  of  the  real  duties  of  the  prieslfs  office,  proceeded,  on 
his  part,  to  make  known  what  course  he  should  pursue  in  his  minis- 
trations. As  he  had  before  suggested  to  Myconius  in  a  letter,  he  did 
not  propose  to  preserve  the  order  of  the  dominical  lessons,  but  in  the 
beginning  of  his  ministiy  he  proposed  to  give  his  hearers  an  account 
of  the  life  of  CSxrist,  according  to  the  order  in  the  Gospel  of  Mat- 
thew. ^Too  long,**  he  said,  <^has  the  life  of  Jesus  been  concealed, 
to  the  injury  of  Christian  souls.  The  Evangelists  shall  no  longer 
bear  their  name  in  vain.  I  will  preach  the  Gospel  not  in  accordance 
with  human  teachers,  but  in  the  sense  of  the  Divine  Spirit  itself, 
wluch  I  shall  discover  by  a  comparison  of  Scripture  with  itsdf,  which 
I  will  accompany  with  sincere  and  hearty  prayer.  This  will  I  do 
with  a  view  only  to  the  glory  of  God,  and.the  instruction  and  edifi- 
cation of  the  faithful"* 

This  plan  pleased  a  majority  of  the  chapter,  but  some  regarded  it 

1  S.  289,  290. 

•  "  You  will,"  they  say,  **  use  your  utmost  diUgenoe  in  collecting  the  revenues 
of  the  chapter — not  oveilooking  the  smallest  item.  Tou  will  exhort  the  faith* 
fal,  botii  from  the  polplt  and  in  the  confessional,  to  pay  all  dues  and  tithee,"  etc 
See  D'Anbigne,  p.  340,  for  a  more  extended  account  of  these  instructions  of 
the  chapter. 

*  See  Schnler,  S.  310,  and  Hess,  p.  84. 
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as  an  iimovatioii,  (bal  would  not  be  &TorBble  in  its  results;  if  i 
things  were  begun,  where  woold  the  end  be  ?  One,  Hofisumn,  a 
canon,  who  had  been  desirous  of  obtaining  Zoingli,  was  spedal^ 
scandalised  bj  this  announcement  of  the  new  pastor.  He  was  <^ 
posed  to  all  change  in  religion.  He  daimed  that  Zuingli  should  nol 
be  permitted  to  earrj  oat  his  plan,  which  would  prove  more  injurious 
than  beneficial  to  the  people.  He  also  entreated  the  proyost,  to  warn 
him  that  he  would  make  the  people  sceptical  in  reference  to  the  ob> 
jects  of  their  former  faitiu  This  warning  was  duly  communicated, 
but  our  reformer  could  not  easily  be  shaken  in  a  resolution  which  be 
had  thoughtfully  and  honestly  made.  He  replied,  ^  that  he  was  only 
returning  to  the  practice  of  the  primitiye  church,  which  had  been  le* 
tained  down  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne ;  that  he  should  obserre  die 
method  made  use  of  by  the  fathers  of  the  church  in  their  homilies^ 
and  that  by  Divine  assistance  he  hoped  to  preach  in  such  a  manner 
that  no  friend  of  the  Gospel  should  have  reason  to  complain.'^  The 
wisdom  of  this  course  of  Zuingli  cannot  be  questioned.  He  could  go 
forward  step  by  step  in  counteracting  previous  erroneous  teachings 
and  belief,  with  the  sanction  of  the  inspired  word,  even  as  it  were, 
led  on  by  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  ought  to  shut  the 
mouths  of  gainsayers. 

W^  Firit  Preaching  at  Zurich^  and  iU  .fiencfi*. 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  1519,  his  SGth  birth-day,  ZuingB 
preached  his  first  sermon  at  Zurich,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  that 
he  had  announced  to  his  superiors.  The  fame  of  him  that  had  gone 
abroad,  the  novelty  of  any  divei^ence  from  the  established  order  of 
religious  worship,  brought  together  a  great  multitude.  He  explained 
to  them  the  course  that  he  proposed  to  pursue,  and  did  not  lose  die 
favorable  opportunity  presented,  of  showing  that  Christ  is  the  sole 
author  of  salvation,  and  inveighing  against  all  vice,  especially  super* 
stition  and  hypocrisy.  Mt  is  to  Christ,**  he  said,  ''that  I  wish  to 
guide  you  —  to  Christ,  the  true  spring  of  salvation.  This  Divine 
word  is  the  only  food  that  I  seek  to  minister  to  your  hearts  and  souk.* 
He  also  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  amendment ;  thundered  against 
idleness,  intemperance,  the  excesses  of  luxury,  and  the  passion  for 
foreign  service ;  he  enjoined  upon  the  magistrates  to  distribnte  im* 
partial  justioe,  and  to  protect  widows  and  orphans,*^  etc 

1  BaUinger,  Schweits.  Chron.  T.  IH  A,  as  quoted  by  Hess,  pp.  84,  8& 
s  HeM,  pp.  85,  86. 
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On  the  next  day,  the  first  Sabbath  in  the  year,  he  began  his  regu* 
lar  course  of  sermons,  upon  the  life  of  Christ,  as  recorded  by  Mat- 
thew, to  a  more  numerous  auditory  than  that  of  the  previous  day.  He, 
in  these  sermons,  read  the  text,  which  was  generally  several  verses, 
and  explained  it  according  to  his  own  understanding  of  it,  without 
restraint  from  the  authorized  translation,  the  Vulgate,  or  from  ancient 
or  modem  expositions,  although  he  used  them  as  helps.  The  Greek 
text  alone  was  ultimate  and  unchangeable  authority  with  him.  He 
pursued  much  the  same  course  with  the  ancient  fathers  in  their  hom- 
ilies. After  he  had  explained  the  text,  he  brought  forward  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  time  or  design,  which  could  make  the  text  profitable 
to  his  hearers,  and  applicable  to  the  common  affairs  of  life,  thus 
teaching  not  only  the  meaning,  but  varied  applications  of  Scripture. 
One  thing  which  gave  peculiar  force  to  his  preaching,  was  its  appro- 
priateness to  the  time  and  circumstances,  to  the  feelings,  thoughts,  the 
religious,  political,  and  moral  position  of  the  people  of  his  charge. 
This  gave  clearness,  life,  power,  to  all  that  he  said,  and,  as  it  were, 
compelled  his  hearers  to  apply  it  individually  to  themselves.  ^  He 
was,"  says  Schuler, ''  a  preacher  for  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  the 
men  of  his  i^e.  For  he  spake  out  of  every  heart,  concerning  those 
objects  which  are  demanded  by  the  nature  of  all  the  wisest  as  well 
as  the  weakest,  and  in  clear  and  strong  language,  which  bears  the 
impress  of  truth,  and  enlightens  every  sound  understanding  and 
heart  at  the  first  view.  Whilst  for  the  learned  he  traced  to  their 
origin  the  most  lofly  and  profound  ideas,  in  which  only  the  most  prac- 
tised thinkers  could  follow  him ;  he  preached  the  Gospel  in  so  simple 
and  sincere  a  manner,  in  the  dialect  of  his  people ;  discussed  the  most 
sublime  truths  with  such  simple  clearness,  that  he,  as  his  spiritual 
brother  Paul,  became  all  things  to  all.  Must  we  not  both  admire  and 
love  this  noble  man,  who  with  the  boldest  thinkers  of  all  ages,  ven- 
tured on  the  most  lofty  flights  towards  the  sun  of  truth,  who,  with 
the  feeling  of  one  who  expresses  a  well  known  and  firmly  believed 
truth,  opposed  doctrines  which  had  been  objects  of  common  belief  for 
centuries ;  but  who,  when  he  was  once  reminded  by  a  child,  that  he 
had  said  something  that  was  not  right,  was  not  Sshamed  openly  to 
confess  his  error."  ^ 

The  influence  of  preaching  so  new  and  strange  could  not  be  small  $ 
it  was  at  first  various,  as  we  should  expect  The  severity  of  his  doc* 
trines,  expressed  with  so  much  sincerity  and  fervor  and  indeed  elo-^ 

1  Schuler,  8.  31 4,  315. 
69* 
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qnence,  did  not  repel  all  in  even  eo  depraved  an  audience  aa  tliai 
at  Zurich.  Pafision  would  not  nnfreqnentlj  flash  from  the  eye  or 
carl  the  lip  of  those  of  all  daases,  magistrates,  ecdesiaaties  and 
common  men,  jet  they  could  not  resist  the  force  of  truth  so  simplj 
and  definitely  exhibited,  nor  the  power  of  eloquence  at  once  so  attraD- 
tive  and  persuasive.  They  could  not  lose  his  sermons,  and  finally, 
convinced  of  their  errors,  were  ready  to  ^  thank  God  for  having  seat 
among  them  this  preacher  of  the  truth."  Others,  however,  enraged 
at  his  censures  of  their  vices  and  opinions,  and  fearing  that  their  foi- 
vate  interests  would  receive  detriment,  if  his  influence  should  heocMue 
dominant,  exerted  themselves  to  injure  him.  Sometimes  they  repre- 
sented him  as  ^<  a  knave  who  by  his  hypocritical  preachings  was  aim- 
ing to  destroy  the  respect  and  submission  of  the  subjects  for  magis- 
trates ;  ^  sometimes,  he  was  a  fiuiatic,  ^  whose  unbounded  pride  led 
him  to  put  his  own  reveries  in  the  place  of  the  decisions  of  the 
church ;"  and  then  he  was  a  man  destitute  of  religion  and  monls^ 
who  would,  unless  silence  were  imposed  upon  him,  not  only  sap  the 
foundations  of  virtue  and  religion,  but  introduce  anarchy  and  discoid 
into  the  State.^  But  such  calumnies  did  not  move  ZuinglL  He  says : 
'^  I  have  for  a  long  time  permitted  incredible  fidsehoods  to  be  told 
about  me,  without  giving  myself  any  anxiety  about  it.  For  I  have 
supposed  that  the  disciple  is  not  above  his  master ;  and  if  they  de- 
famed Christ  falsely,  it  is  not  strange  thai  they  should  Gelumniale 
me."  He  proceeded  on  in  the  even  tenor  of  his  ways  without  ever 
turning  aside  for  the  ill-natured  growlings  and  cynic  attacks  that  be- 
set his  path,  and  the  most  marked  success  attended  his  labors.  ^Ai 
the  expiration  of  a  year,  notwithstanding  much  formidable  oppositioa, 
he  was  aUe  to  reckon  as  many  as  two  thousand  persons  who  were  so 
far,  at  least,  his  converts,  as  to  avow  his  sentiments."' 

Zuingli's  own  account,  written  in  1528,  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  fulfilled  the  pastoral  office,  cannot  be  without  interest:  ^It  is 
now,"  he  says,  ^four  years  ago  that  I  preached  through  the  whok 
Gospel  of  Matthew. 1  then  proceeded  to  the  Acts  ^  the  Apos- 
tles, that  the  church  of  Zurich  mig^t  see  in  what  manner  and  by 
what  persons  the  Gospel  was  at  first  propagated  in  the  world.  Next 
followed  the  First  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Timothy ;  which,  as  exhibhiBg 
the  rules  <3i  the  conduct  that  become  Christiana,  seemed  adnundiiy 
calculated  to  form  a  consistent  and  well  ordered  flock.    Aa  aomeBOV 

I  Compare  Hess,  pp.  86,  87.    Myoonins  says  of  him  at  this  time:  ^Insidiii 
adeo  Bcatebant  omnia  at  ah  eis  nullum  fere  momentum  esset  vacuom." 
s  Calriu  and  the  Swiis  Befonnadon,  p.  20,  and  Bachat,  p.  71. 
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appeared  not  to  be  sound  ih  the  faiUi»  I  deferred  the  Second  Epistle 
to  Timothy,  till  I  had  gone  through  that  to  the  Galadans^  and  then  J 
explained  U  also.  Some  pretenders  to  wisdom  then  began  impiously 
to  say:  'Who  after  ail  is  Panl?  Is  he  not  a  man  like  ourselves? 
Though  he  might  be  an  apostle,  he  was  but  of  an  inferior  order— 
not  one  of  those  who  personally  conversed  with  Christ.  Aquinas  or 
Scotus  is  more  to  be  relied  on  than  he.'  Such  being  the  case,  I  next 
brought  forward  the  two  Epistles  of  Peter,  the  chief  of  the  apostles, 
that  they  might  clearly  see  whether  cme  spirit  did  not  animate  both 
him  and  Paul,  and  whether  both  did  not  speak  the  same  things.  I 
have  since  entered  upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  the  people 
might  more  fully  understand  the  benefits  and  the  glory  of  Christ 
Hence  they  will  learn,  and  indeed  have  in  some  degree  learned,  that 
he  is  the  great  High  Priest; — and  that  he  'by  his  one  offering  of 
himself,  once  made,  hath  for  ever  perfected  them  that  are  sanctified*' 
Such  are  the  things  which  we  have  planted :  Matthew,  Luke,  Paul, 
Peter  have  watered  them ;  and  God  hath  given  a  wondrous  increase 
-^  which  I  will  not  be  the  person  to  proclaum,  lest  I  should  seem  to 
seek  my  own  glory,  and  not  that  of  Christ  Go  now  and  say,  if  you 
can,  that  this  plantation  is  not  of  our  heavenly  Father's  planting. 
Thus,  by  no  cunningly  devised  modes  of  address,  but  in  the  use  of 
simple  words  of  our  own  country's  native  growth,  I  have  led  the  peo- 
ple to  the  knowledge  of  their  disease — following  our  Lord's  example, 
who  commenced  from  this  point  I  have  withdrawn  no  man  from 
connectiim  with  his  proper  pastor,  provided  he  were  a  true  pastor 
and  not  a  thief  and  a  robber.  From  what  source  I  derived  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  church,  I  have  already  shown.  I  have  earnestly  ex- 
horted the  people  to  hold  fast  the  glory  of  our  profession ;  having  a 
great  High  Priest,  Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  who  is  passed  into  the 
heavens;  and  not  to  seek  honor  one  of  another — a  practice  which 
led  away  the  Jews  from  faith  in  Christ  As  much  as  in  me  lieth  I 
withdraw  men  from  confidence  in  any  creature,  to  the  only  true  God, 
and  Jesus  Christ  his  only  Son,  our  Lord ;  in  whom,  '  whosoever  be- 
lieveth  shall  never  die.'  With  all  the  earnestness  of  which  1  am  ca- 
pable I  ni^  them  to  seek  pardon  from  him  who  invites  us  to  turn  to 
him  even  when  we  have  sinned,  saying:  ^  Come  unto  me,  ye  diat 
labor  and  aie  heavy  laden,  and  J  will  give  you  rest.'  This  word  of 
his  I  so  firmly  believe,  that  should  circumstances  require,  I  think  I 
have  no  need  of  either  bishop  or  priest  to  make  satisfaction  for  me ; 
for  Christ  hath  done  that,  who  'gave  himself  an  offering  for  us,  and 
hath  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood*'    I  leverence  the 
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whole  order  of  presbyters  (or  priests)  as  Ihe  angels  (or  messengos) 
of  Grod ;  but  I  abhor  those  ^  whose  god  is  their  bellj.'  I  bear,  how* 
ever,  even  with  these,  and  suffer  the  tares  to  grow  among  die  wheat. 
I  exhort  men  to  '  pray  without  ceasing ;'  but  to  do  it  with  the  epirit 
and  the  heart ;  '  in  spirit  and  in  truth,'  as  our  Lord's  words  are ;  and 
to  persevere  therein  with  an  importunity  which  might  seem  to  be 
wearisome — according  to  the  parable  of  the  widow."  ^ 

We  cannot  forbear  to  dwell  a  little  longer  on  this  part  of  the  charac- 
ter and  labors  of  one  who  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  been  the 
first  preacher  among  the  early  reformers.  There  is  abundant  testi- 
mony from  his  contemporaries,  who  were  best  qualified  to  judge,  of 
his  power  in  the  pulpit  Bullinger  says :  ^  His  style  was  unaffected, 
simple  and  dear.  There  was  nothing  far  fetched  or  unnatural  in  it. 
Everything  was  distinct  and  as  it  were  presented  on  canvas  before 
the  eyes.  There  was  nothing  low  and  grovelling.  It  was  full  of 
animation  and  of  a  massive  force,  and  it  carried  with  it  an  irresistible 
loveliness.  His  exposition  of  Scripture  was  striking,  acute,  pious,  in- 
comparable. His  skill  in  searching  out  the  hidden  meaning  of  a  pas- 
sage; his  simplicity  and  naturalness  in  discussing  it;  his  truth  and 
occurateness  in  translating  from  a  foreign  language  were  incomparable. 

How  well  he  knew  how  to  touch  the  heart  with  friendly  words ; 

how  powerful  was  he  in  rousing  the  feelings ;  how  naturally  did  he  com- 
mend ;  how  severely  administer  rebuke !  All  in  him  was  greoL  In 
this  man  was  a  burning  love  of  the  right,  unceasing  exertion  to  advance 
the  interests  of  his  native  country,  and  the  most  untiring  zeal  in  op- 
position to  vice  and  its  adherents.**  Myconius  says :  "'  I  never  saw 
one  administer  rebuke  with  such  dignity,  or  a  preacher  of  the  divine 
word  who  compared  with  him  in  zeal  and  strength  of  faith."  The 
provost  of  Luzerne  gives  similar  testimony.  Thomas  Platter  de- 
scribes, in  the  strongest  language,  the  effect  of  Zuingli's  preaching  in 
causing  him  to  forsake  popery,  and  preach  the  Gospel.*  Before 
Zuingli  went  to  Zurich,  many  of  the  principal  men  had  ceased  to 
attend  worship,  not  feeling  themselves  benefitted  by  the  preaching  of 
those  in  whom,  the  poet  and  historian  Fusolin  says :  ^  Avarice  and 
voluptuousness  are  the  only  qualities  I  can  discover."  Such  persons 
were  at  first  attracted  by  curiosity  to  hear  Zuingli,  but  as  lyAubigne 
says,  left  the  church  singing :  <  Glory  be  to  God ;  this  is  a  preacher 

1  Calvin  and  the  Swiss  Reformation,  pp.  21,  S3. 

s  After  describing  in  glowing  terms  the  effect  of  his  preaching,  Myconius  says : 
"  Qnod  dixi,  vcritatem  et  authoiitatem  riii  signillcat,  contra  quam  palam  na 
mndre  qnidem  mnli  fiiemnt  ansi  anqaam.*'  —  Jfye.  1^.  45. 
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of  ^  ttufiu  He  wHl  be  onr  Moees  to  lead  ns  forth  from  Egypt.' 
Tliej  abo  gave  warning  to  tlie  magiBtrates  not  to  oppose  the  preach- 
en  of  truth;  foif  In  case  they  did,  as  fishennen  were  raised  up  after 
Christ  was  pat  to  death,  so  now  glass-workers  and  millers  and  pot- 
ters and  founders  and  shoemakers  and  tailors  would  be  ready  to  teach 
in  their  stead. 


The  ARstion  of  Samson  inio  SwitxerUmdj  and  ZuingWs  opposition 

to  him. 

In  the  prerious  part  of  the  same  year  in  which  Zuingli  went  to 
Zurich,  Pope  Leo  X.,  in  order  to  proride  means  for  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  the  papal  seat  at  Borne,  published  a  general  indulgence  of 
sin  to  all  those  in  Switzerland  who  would  aid  by  pecuniary  con- 
tributions.   The  Frandscan  monk,  Bemaidine  Samson,  to  wh<mi 
ibis  business  was  committed,  entered  Switzerland  in  August,  and 
executed  his  commission  with  ^  as  much  efirontery,  indecency  and 
extortion  as  the  notorious  Tetzel  practised  in  Germany.''    Every 
artifice  was  employed  which  ingenuity  could  devise  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  object  desired.    When  the  confidence  of  persons  of 
infiuenoe  had  been  gained  by  fiattery,  intrigue  or  bribery,  the  most 
barefaced  impudence  was  not  concealed.    When  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  poor  people,  Samson  would  disperse  them,  by  causing  the 
attendants  whom  he  kept  around  him,  to  proclaim  with  a  loud  voice : 
«  Let  the  rich  come  near  first,  who  can  buy  the  pardon  of  their  sins  % 
after  they  are  satisfied,  the  prayers  of  the  poor  shall  also  be  attended 
to.'*^   The  power  of  the  Pope,  whose  vicegerent  he  was,  he  said  "  was 
unlimited  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth ;  he  had  at  his  disposal  the  trea- 
sure of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  martyrs ;  he  had  the  right 
of  remitting  both  sin  and  penance,  past  and  future,  and  that  the  sin- 
ner would  participate  in  divine  grace  the  moment  his  money  was 
heard  to  chink  in  the  box."  ' 

Zuingli,  as  is  plain  from  previous  references  to  his  preaching,  had 
long  been  an  active  opponent  of  the  very  things  that  Samson's  mis- 
sion was  intended  to  cherish,  namely,  trust  in  any  other  than  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  remission  of  sins.  And  his  infiuence  was  such 
that  Samson  oould  not  make  much  progress  in  the  canton  of  Scfaweitz, 
where  he  first  went,  while  Zuingli  was  in  Einsiedeln.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded with  more  success  to  Zug,  Luzerne  and  Unterwalden,  although 

1  Bollinger,  Schw.  Hebr.  Chron.  ill.  B.,  quoted  by  HesB,  S,  9. 
*  Hottiiig.  Hebr.  Kirch.  T.  iH.  p.  31,  cited  in  Hess,  p«  S9. 
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eren  In  these  cantoQB  the  leaven  of  flie  reformed  doctrine  was  begin- 
ning  to  penetrate.^  Before  he  went  to  Berne,  he  sent  emissaries  for^ 
ward  to  coonteract  the  unwillingness  that  was  felt  there  to  reoeive 
him.  And  when  this  was  in  a  measore  accomplished,  he  ^  entered 
the  town  with  a  splendid  retinae  under  banners  displaying  jointly  the 
arms  of  the  Pope  and  the  cantons ;  exhibited  his  letters  o£  credence 
with  great  pomp  in  the  cathedral  church ;  and  celebrated  high  mass 
before  a  crowded  assembly,  and  proceeded  with  a  high  hand  to  the 
dispensing  of  pardons  to  individuals  and  oommunitiesy  for  the  dead 
and  the  living."  Nothing  could  exceed  the  barefaced  impositions  of 
this  vicegerent  of  the  Holy  See.  ^  HerCy"  said  he,  '^  are  indulgences 
for  the  rich  cm  parchment,  for  one  crown ;  there,  absolutions  for  the 
poor,  on  common  paper,  for  only  two  batz."  To  a  knight  who  pre- 
aented  himself  before  him  on  a  beautiful,  spirited,  dapple-gray  chai^- 
er,  he  gave  an  indulgence  for  himself,  for  his  troop  of  Ave  hundred, 
for  all  his  vassals  on  his  domain  of  Belp,  and  for  all  his  ancestors,  on 
condition  of  receiving  the  hone  on  which  he  rode.  He  even  granted 
absolution  for  all  kinds  of  perjury,  for  thirteen  fiorins.' 

His  entrance  into  the  territories  of  the  bishop  of  Constance,  with- 
out his  permission,  as  an  invasion  of  episcopal  rights,  was  followed  by 
an  order  to  all  the  parish  priests  to  shut  their  churches  against  him. 
The  bishop  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  Zuingli^s  sentiments,  and 
Ub  public  hostility  to  indulgences,  to  know  that  he  should  have  a 
supporter  in  him,  not  so  much  firom  his  anxiety  to  prevent  an  infrac- 
tion of  ecdesiastical  order,  as  to  oppose  the  spread  of  error  and  sn« 
perstition.  He  accordingly  directed  his  vicar  general,  Faber,  to 
write  to  him,  to  make  known  his  high  esteem  for  him,  and  promising 
him  support  in  the  good  work  which  he  had  begun,  adding  an  expres- 
sion of  his  own  strong  feeling  against  Samson  and  the  object  of  his 
mission. 

In  consequence  of  the  efforts  of  Zuingli,  there  was  a  strong  exhibi- 
tion of  feeling  against  Samson  at  Zurich,  and  he  did  not  dare  ap- 
proach directly  there,  but  went  to  Bremgarten,  a  town  about  faac 
leagues  from  Zurich,  where  he  was  received  by  the  magistrates ;  but 
the  parish  priest,  Henry  Bullinger,  father  of  the  reformer  of  the  same 
name,  refused  him  entrance  into  his  church,  as  he  came  withoat  the 
sanction  of  the  bishop.    Neither  threats  of  the  anger  of  the  pontiff 

1  In  Zng,  ZiuiigU*8  friends,  MJainer,  Stein,  KoUn  and  MfOler,  and  in  Lazeme, 
J.  Jacob,  2&mmennaa  and  J.  KUchmejer  were  laboring  for  the  reformation, 
Bchnler,  S,  277. 

>  See  Hotting.  Hdr.  E.  Gesch.  HL  29,  and  D'Anbigne,  p.  344. 
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and  the  cantonS)  where  he  pretended  to  have  heeti  everywhere  gra^ 
ciouslj  received,  nor  even  a  formal  excommunication  had  any  influ* 
ence  in  causing  BuUinger  to  retract  his  refosal.  Zuingli,  in  the 
mean  time,  as  the  enemy  approached,  lifted  up  his  warning  voice 
with  redoubled  energy  against  trusting  in  any  remissions  except  by 
the  merits  of  Christ  alone.  ^^  Go,"  he  said,  **  if  you  will,  and  buy 
indulgences,  but  be  assured  you  are  in  nowise  absolved.  They  who 
grant  the  remission  of  sins  for  money  are  but  companions  of  Simon^ 
the  magician,  the  friends  of  Balaam,  the  ambassador  of  Satan. 

Samson,  however,  determined  to  visit  Zurich.  '<  I  know,"  he  said^ 
^  that  Zuingli  will  oppose  me,  but  I  will  stop  his  mouth."  He  now 
pretended  a  special  mission  from  the  Pope  to  the  Diet  of  the  cantons 
which  was  then  assembled  at  Zurich,  in  order  to  gain  admittance  to 
the  dty.  But  the  falseness  of  his  pretext  was  soon  discovered,  and 
he  was  ordered  by  the  Diet  not  only  to  take  off  the  ban  of  excommu- 
ideation  from  Bullinger,  but  to  leave  Zurich  and  the  cantons  forth- 
with. His  fear  of  a  detention  of  the  money  that  he  had  already 
4unassed,  if  he  refused,  influenced  him  to  depart  soon,  and  make  a 
hasty  retreat  into  Italy,  with  a  cart  load  of  gold,  drawn  by  three 
horses,  as  the  result  of  his  eight  months'  peculation*  Men  now  began 
to  be  ashamed  of  the  imposition  to  which  they  had  submitted,  and 
the  new  pastor  at  Zurich  received  a  fresh  accession  to  his  previous 
reputation.  But  the  bishop  of  Constance  had  committed  himself  to 
Zuingili  farther  than  he  found  it  convenient  to  be  committed  in  his 
position,  and  extricated  himself  as  best  he  might.  Zuingli  says :  ^  I 
faOed  not,  with  all  reverence  and  humility,  pnblidy  and  privately  by 
written  addresses,  to  urge  him  to  countenance  the  light  of  the  Gospel, 
which  he  now  saw  bursting  forth,  so  that  no  human  counsels  could 
suppress  it  But,  from  causes  which  I  pretend  not  to  assign,  a 
change  had  taken  place ;  and  they  who  had  lately  excited  me  by 
their  reiterated  exhortations,  now  deigned  me  no  answer  beyond 
mere  public  and  official  communications,  which  bore  no  more  resem* 
blance  to  those  that  had  preceded  them,  than  a  mite  does  to  an  ele- 
phant"* 

The  PestUenee  at  Zuric/u 

In  the  summer  of  1519,  the  next  year  after  Zuingli  went  to  Zurich, 

B  pestilence  raged  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Zurich  alone  carried  off 

twen^-five  hundred  persons  in  a  short  time.    When  it  first  made  its 

Appearance,  Zuingli  had  been  ordered  to  the  baths  of  Pfeffers,  to  re- 

*  Quoted  in  CalTin  aad  the  Swiss  Reformation,  p.  28a 
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cmt,atetke  sefwetoa  towUditehadBiil^ecUd  h^^  TU 
atodenta  who  liad  rerided  with  him  at  his  own  hooM,  and  Ids  brother 
Andrew  were  sent  home,  in  order  to  avoid  danger.  He  coold  not 
himselfi  however,  remain  away,  when  disease  was  making  sach  rav- 
ages in  his  flock,  but  hastened  back,  and  was  nnwearied  in  his  atteii* 
lion  to  the  sick,  until  he  was  attacked,  near  the  end  of  SeptembcTi 
and  brooght  lo  the  brink  of  the  grave.  He  however  after  a  time 
gave  signs  of  reeoverj,  and  ai  the  beginning  of  November,  his  friends 
were  cheered  with  the  intelligenoe  thai  he  seemed  ont  of  danger. 
At  the  end  of  this  month,  although  yet  feeble,  he  again  a{^>eared  in 
the  pulpit,  and  bj  the  dose  of  the  year,  was  completely  restorejL 
Daring  this  sidmess,  he  composed  three  short  precatory  poema  ex* 
pressive  of  his  feelings  at  the  beginninfe  middle^  and  end  of  his  sick- 
ness.  These  poems  were  first  printed  by  themselves,  but  sobseqaently 
were  incorporated  in  the  Zurich  Hymn  Book,  and  published  in  various 
other  forms,  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  melody,  (in  connection  with 
two  othen  for  other  Imes,)  also  composed  by  ZuinglL  One  of  the 
editors  ai his  woiks^  says  of  this  poem,  for  the  three  parts  may  be 
eonsidered  as  forming  one  whole,  ^  It  f^ipears  to  us  in  every  respect 
a  true  master-piece  of  spiritual  poetry  for  that  age^  since  it  is  equally 
distinguished  by  condensed  reUgioos  thooght  and  deep  feeling,  fittingly 
espreseed,  as  by  an  artistic^  labored,  and  eoirect  external  form.'* 
These  poems  have  much  interest  as  indicative  of  ike  effect  of  suffer- 
ing and  appreadung  death,  upon  his  spirit.  He  now  had  occasion  ta 
pot  in  pcaotiee  some  of  the  lessons  which  he  had  so  often  given  to 
others,  an  implidt  reliance  upon  Chriat  for  pardon  and  consoladoa; 
and  daubtlesa  this  flidmem  had  a  great  infiuenoe  upon  his  whole  enb- 
aequent  eoune  aa  a  reformer.  He  was  thrown  into  the  furnace  of 
affliction,  and  came  ont  seven  times  purified. 

The  sdidtude  of  the  friends  of  Zuingli  for  his  safety,  whilst  mia- 
istecing  to  the  necessities  of  the  dying,  as  wdl  as  when  himself  an 
tha  boiders  of  the  graven  dwws  the  estimatian  in  which  he  was  held. 
Lattem  reached  him  from  Bask,  Toekenburg,  and  elsewheie,  exhort- 
ing him  to  be  careful  for  himself.  At  one  time  it  was  noised  abroad 
that  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  terrible  scourge.  The  whole  city 
of  Basle  resounded  with  lamentations.  Hedio  cried  out  in  anguish 
of  spirit,  ^  Aksl  the  deliverer  of  oar  country,  the  trumpet  of  the 
Gospel,  ^  magnanimous  herald  of  the  truth  is  stricken  with  ^l<H»ithj 

2  Werke,  n  Bde.    Abth^  8,  Si  359.    And  sse  a  tnaulBtien  of  them  In  Hiat. 
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in  the  flower  and  spring  tide  of  his  age."  The  university  of  Basle, 
too,  shared  in  the  grief,  and  it  was  oflen  said  there  of  him, ''  He  whom 
God  loves,  is  made  perfect  in  the  morning  of  life."  When  the  re- 
port of  his  death  was  contradicted,  the  joy  was  commensurate  with 
the  grief  that  previously  had  been  felt 


ARTICLE   11. 


PROOFS  OF  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  GOD.    A  REPLY  TO  ANSELM, 
AND  ANSELM'S  REJOINDER. 

[SEB  JULT  KG.  1851,  F.  534.] 

Translated  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Maginnis,  D.  D.,  of  the  Rochester  University,  N.  Y. 

L  A  Book  in  behalf  of  the  Fool  ;  or  a  Reply  to  the 
Reasonings  of  Anselm  in  his  Proslogion.  By  Gaunilon, 
A  Monk  of  Marmoutier. 

1.  When  one  doubts  or  denies  the  existence  of  a  being  which  is 
such  that  nothing  greater  can  be  conceived,  in  proof  that  such  a  being 
does  nevertheless  exist,  it  is  alleged  in  the  first  place,  that  he  who 
denies  or  doubts  this  has  already  such  a  being  in  his  intelligence  or 
understanding,  since  when  he  hears  this  mentioned  he  understands 
what  is  said ;  and  in  the  next  place,  that  what  he  understands  must 
of  necessity  exist,  not  in  his  intelligence  alone,  but  also  in  reality ; 
which  is  proved  from  the  fact  that  it  is  something  greater  to  exist  in 
the  intelligence  and  in  the  reality,  than  to  exist  in  the  intelligence 
filone.  And  if  the  being  in  question  exists  in  the  intelligence  or  un- 
derstanding alone,  then  whatever  exists  in  reality  also  will  be  greater 
than  this,  and  thus  that  which  is  greater  than  everything  will  be  less 
than  something,  and  will  not  be  greater  than  everything,  which  is  a 
contradiction.  Therefore,  that  which  is  greater  than  all,  which  is 
now  proved  to  exist  in  the  intelligence,  must  of  necessity  have  an 
existence,  not  in  the  intelligence  alone,  but  in  reality  also,  sinoe  oth« 
erwise  it  could  not  be  greater  than  all. 

2.  To  this  it  may  peradventnre  be  replied,  that  this  being  is  said 
to  exist  already  in  my  intelligence  only  because  when  I  hear  it  men- 
tioned  I  understand  what  is  said.    May  I  not  also,  in  the  very  samt 

Vol.  Vin.  No.  82.  60 
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mmuier  be  said  to  bare  in  my  intelligeooe  false  thingi  of  any  Und 
wbich  can  have  in  themselyea  no  extsteooe  wbatever;  ainee,  ahould 
anj  one  speak  of  tbese  things  I  could  understand  whateyer  he  migiil 
say?  unless  perhaps  it  be  evident  that  this  being  is  of  miA  a  nature 
that  it  is  impossible  to  have  it  in  our  conoeption  in  the  same  manner 
as  we  do  things  that  are  chimerical  or  doubtful ;  and  therefore  when 
this  being  is  named,  I  am  not  said  merely  to  conceive  or  have  in  my 
conception  the  words  employed,  but  to  understand,  and  to  have  in  my 
intelligence  the  thing  itself;  in  other  words,  unless  it  is  of  sndi  a 
nature,  that  I  am  unable  even  to  conceive  of  it,  otherwise  than  by 
understanding  (intelligendo),  that  is,  by  including  in  my  knowledge^ 
that  it  exists  in  reality.  But,  if  this  is  so,  then  in  the  first  place  it 
will  not  be  one  thing  to  have  this  being  in  the  intelligence,  and  aaodier 
to  know  that  it  exists ;  nor  can  the  conception  we  form  of  it  precede 
in  the  order  of  time  a  knowledge  of  its  existence,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
picture  which  first  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  painter  and  afterwazds 
in  his  production.  In  the  next  place,  it  would  be  scarcely  credible, 
that  when  (»ie  hears  this  being  named,  it  would  not  be  aa  poadUe  to 
conceive  it  not  to  exist,  as  it  would  be  to  conceive  God  not  to  exist 
For,  if  it  is  not  possible,  why  all  this  disputation  against  one  who  denies 
or  doubts  that  there  is  such  a  being  ?  Finally,  it  must  be  proved  to 
me  by  indubitable  evidence,  that  this  being  is  of  such  a  nature,  that 
as  soon  as  it  is  suggested  to  the  mind,  it  is  imposnble  not  to  have  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  its  undoubted  existence ;  but  it  is  not  a  sufiident 
proof  of  this  to  say  that  it  exists  already  in  my  intelligence  the  mo> 
ment  that  I  understand  the  terms  which  designate  it ;  for  I  still  main- 
tain that  any  other  uncertain  or  even  false  things,  may  in  like  man- 
ner be  in  my  intelligence,  since,  should  any  one  mention  them  I  could 
understand  his  words ;  and  moreover  they  would  be  more  truly  there, 
if,  being  deceived,  as  is  often  the  case,  I  should  believe  that  these 
things  exist,  while  as  yet  I  do  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  the 
being  in  question. 

8.  Wherefore,  the  example  drawn  from  the  painter,  having  in  hs 
intelligence  the  picture  he  was  about  to  produce,  has  but  little  bearing 
upon  this  question.  For  this  picture,  before  it  is  produced,  exists  in 
the  art  itself  of  the  painter;  and  such  a  thing  in  the  art  of  an  artist, 
is  nothing  else  than  a  part  of  his  intelKgence  itself;  because,  as  Au- 
gustine says,  when  a  workman  is  about  to  construct  a  coffer,  he  first 
of  all  has  it  in  his  art ;  the  cofier  which  is  produced,  is  not  life ;  the 
coffer  which  is  in  his  art,  is  life,  because  it  lives  in  the  mind  of  the 
artist,  in  which  repose  all  the  productions  of  his  genius  before  they 
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•re  brooghi  felrCh.  Now,  whj  «re  these  said  to  be  life  in  Uie  fiving 
goal  of  ihe  artist^  unlesB  it  10  became  they  are  nothii^  bat  the  kiiowl> 
e4ge  or  iatelligenoe  ef  the  flOul  itaelf  ?  But^  aside  irom  these  things 
which  are  known  to  pertain  to  the  very  nature  of  the  niind»  what* 
ever  real  object  may  be  perceived,  whether  a  knowledge  of  this  is 
attained  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  <xr  by  the  action  of  the  intellect; 
undoubtedly  this  olgectis  distinct  from  the  intelieet  that  pexceives  it| 
wherefore,  even  if  it  is  true  that  there  is  something  than  which  a 
greater  cannot  be  ooaoeived,  yet  this,  however  known,  is  very  differ* 
eat  in  its  nature  fixxn  a  picture  yet  nnexecnted  in  the  intellect  <^  the 
painter. 

4.  Add  to  this,  what  has  been  intimated  above,  that  this  thin^ 
greater  than  everything  else  that  can  be  conceived,  ^liiich  is  said  to 
be  nothing  else  than  God  himseli^'^  when  I  hear  it  mentioned,  can 
no  more  be  conceived  by  me,  or  grasped  by  my  iatelligenoe  as  a 
thing  known  to  me  either  in  its  species  or  itsgenns,  than  God  can  be^ 
whom  I  abo  evm  for  this  same  reason  oonceive  not  to  exist  For,  I 
neither  know  the  thing  which  God  ia,  mnr  am  I  able  to  learn  it  fran 
anything  similar,  since  yon  also  assert  it  to  be  of  snch  a  natnre,  that 
there  can  be  nothing  similar.  ShooU  I  hear  anything  said  concern* 
ing  some  man  entirely  unknown  to  me,  and  of  whose  very  existence 
I  am  ignorant,  I  might,  nevertheless,  through  the  aid  of  that  knowl- 
edge, general  or  special,  by  which  I  know  what  man  is,  or  what  men 
are,  represent  him  to  myself  according  to  my  conception  of  whal 
really  consttotes  a  man ;  and  yet  it  might  happen  that  he  who  had 
spoken  of  this  man,  uttered  fidsehood,  and  that  the  man  himself  of 
whom  I  had  formed  a  conception,  had  no  existence,  though  I  had 
conceived  of  him  acooiding  to  a  true  idea,  not  of  what  this  man  was^ 
but  of  what  any  mam  is*  When,  however,  I  hear  God  mentioned^ 
or  USAT  WHtGB  18  GEBATBB  THAH  ALi^  I  caanot  havo  this  in  my 
conoeption  or  intelligence  in  the  same  manner  as  I  had  this  feigned 
man;  for  while  I  am  able  to  oonceive  of  a  particular  man,  from  my 
knowledge  of  man  in  general,  that  is,  from  a  reality  known  to  me,  it 
Is  utterly  hnpossible  to  conceive  of  this  Great  Being,  except  from 
the  sonnd  of  the  words  which  alone  can  rarely,  or  never,  convey  it 
true  oonceptaon  of  anythmg;  If,  indeed,  we  concede,  what  is  also 
qndoobtedly  true,  that  when  a  conoeption  is  formed  under  sudi  con» 
ditions,  it  is  not  the  mere  wend,  that  is,  the  sound  of  the  letters,  but 
the  signifioalton  of  what  Is  heard,  that  constitates  the  real  object  of 
tbou^t  Tet^toone  who  knows  the  olgect  which  is  usually  signified 
by  a  word,  and  who  is  therefore  able  to  form  the  only  true  conc^»tion» 
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a  very  different  aignifioatioii  is  coDveyed  £rom  that  which  ocom  to 
one,  who,  by  hypothesis,  is  entirely  ignorant  of  the  object,  who 
Is  for  the  first  time  to  be  instructed  in  relation  to  it,  and  who  is  under 
the  necessity  of  forming  bis  conception  only  according  to  the  mental 
moTement  produced  by  the  sound  of  the  word,  .and  from  this  of  en- 
deavoring to  construct  for  himself  a  true  idea  of  the  object  referred 
to.  It  would  be  wonderful  indeed,  if,  under  these  circumstances,  his 
effort  should  ever  prove  successful.  Thus,  therefore,  it  is  precis^ 
under  these  conditions  that  I  receive  any  notion  or  idea  into  my  in- 
telligence, when  I  hear  and  understand  the  words  of  one  who  asserts 
that  there  is  something  greater  than  all  things  else  that  can  be  cod- 
eeived.  This  is  my  reply  to  the  statement,  that  this  supreme  Being 
is  abready  in  my  intelligence. 

5.  But  that  this  being  exists  not  only  in  the  intelligence,  but  ne- 
cessarily also  in  fact,  is  proved  te  me  by  the  following  aigument,  to 
wit :  that  unless  this  is  the  case,  then  whatever  does  exist  in  &d^ 
will  be  greater  than  this,  and  that,  therefore  this,  which  is  already 
proved  to  be  in  my  intelligence,  will  not  be  greater  than  all.  I  still 
reply :  if  that  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  intelligence,  which  exists  there 
only  as  to  the  sound  of  the  words,  and  which  cannot,  even  in  thought^ 
be  represented  under  the  form  of  any  real  thing,  then  I  do  not  deny 
that  the  being  in  question  is,  in  this  sense,  in  my  intelligence ;  but 
since  it  by  no  means  follows  from  this  that  it  exists  also  in  fact,  I  do 
not  as  yet  entirely  concede  this,  until  it  is  proved  to  me  by  an  indu- 
bitable argument  But  he  who  says,  that  this  being,  greater  dian  all, 
would  not  otherwise  be  greater  than  all,  does  not  properly  consider 
to  whom  this  argument  is  addressed ;  for  I  do  not  as  yet  admit,  nay, 
I  deny,  or  at  least  doubt,  that  this  is  greater  than  anything  having  a 
real  existence ;  nor  do  I  concede  to  it  any  other  existence  than  that, 
if  it  may  be  called  existence,  whidi  the  mind  imparts  to  it  by  its  ef- 
fort to  represent  to  itself  only  from  a  word  which  it  has  heard,  some 
real  thing  entirely  unknown  to  it  How,  therefore,  can  it  be  proved 
to  me  that  this  greater  being  exists  in  reality,  by  asserting  it  to  be 
evident  that  this  is  greater  than  aU,  while  I  thus  far  still  deny,  or  at 
least  doubt,  that  this  is  evident  ?  May  I  not  still  say  that  this  greater 
being  is  in  my  intelligence  or  conception  only  in  the  same  manner  aa 
even  many  doubtful  and  uncertain  things  are  there ;  that  is,  in  a  man- 
ner which  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  actual  existence  ?  It  is  ne- 
cessary that  it  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  made  dear  that  this  greater 
being  really  exists  somewhere ;  then,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  greater 
than  all,  it  will  no  longer  remain  doubtful  that  it  is  also  self'^xisteot. 
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6.  For0uniipl«t  flMj Miy  tluifc iheiQ  is  Mmewbei^  m  iriwd  of 
the  ooetti,  wMdi  fnm  th«  diffieoltj,  or  niUier  tbe  impomibiMtf  of 
finding  what  has  no  existence  thej  call  the  loti  iAmd;  ikfj  say  tfuil 
it  ahoaads,  in  a  much  h^her  degree  than  is  aseribed  to  the  fortonata 
islands,  with  an  incalculable  abundance  of  riehss  and  of  all  ddicacies  ; 
and  that,  without  omnet  or  occupant  it  exeek  in  ereiyspedes  of  Inv 
ury  all  other  lands  inhabited  by  man.  Let  any  one  aAnn  to  me  thai 
this  is  all  true,  I  could  easily  understand  what  he  says ;  there  is  hera 
no  difficulty.  But  should  he  then  say,  as  if  announcing  a  logical  de« 
duction,  you  can  no  longer  doubt  that  this  island,  more  excellent  than 
all  other  lands,  has  a  real  existence  somewhere,  since  you  do  not  hesi* 
tate  to  admit  that  it  is  in  your  intelligence ;  and  since  it  is  more  ex« 
cellent  to  exist  in  reality  also,  than  to  enst  in  the  intelleet  alone, 
therefore  it  necessarily  follows  that  it  does  exist  in  reality;  because^ 
unless  it  does,  any  other  land  that  exists  in  reality  will  be  more  ex* 
cellent  than  this ;  and  thus  this  ^ery  island,  already  understood  by 
you  to  be  more  excellent,  would  not  in  reality  be  so ;  if,  I  say,  any 
one  should  attempt  to  convince  me  by  these  things  that  this  island 
truly  exists,  and  that  this  can  no  longer  be  donbted,  I  shocdd  eithet 
believe  that  he  was  jesting,  or  I  know  not  which  I  ought  to  regard 
the  greater  fool,  myself,  if  I  should  yield  to  his  argument ;  or  him, 
if  he  should  suppose  that  he  has  established  the  existence  of  this  island 
with  any  certitude,  unless  he  had  first  proved  that  its  superiority  is  by 
no  means  a  mere  false  or  uncertain  conception  of  my  intellect,  but 
an  existing  and  undoubted  reality. 

7.  Such  in  the  meantime  is  the  reply  which  the  fool  may  make  to 
the  things  which  have  been  advanced.  Henceforth,  when  it  is  as- 
serted to  him  that  this  greater  being  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can* 
not  even  in  thought  not  exist,  and  when  this  again  is  said  to  be  proved 
by  no  other  argument  than  this,  that  otherwise  it  will  not  be  greater 
than  all ;  he  may  make  the  same  reply*and  say,  When  have  I  adnn^ 
ted  that  there  is  any  such  being  as  this,-which  Lb  said  to  be  greater 
than  all,  that  £rom  this  it  should  be  proved  te  me  that  its  existence 
is  so  real  and  necessary  that  it  cannot  ev^  be  coaeeiTed  not  to  exist  ? 
Wherefore  it  is  necessary,  first  <^  all,  to  prove  by  some  solid  argn* 
ment  the  existence  of  a  superior  being;  that  is,  of  a  \mD%  gxeater 
and  better  than  all  others,  in  order  that  fhnn  this  we  may  be  able  la 
prove  att  the  other  attributes  whidi  neoessarily  belong  to  saeh  a  ba^ 
lag.  But  when  it  is  said  that  this  supreme  being  cannot  be  conceived 
not  to  exist)  it  might  perhaps  be  more  proper  to  say  that  it  cannot  be 
knnwn  that  it  does  not  exist,  or  that  It  k  aUa  not  to  exist;  fx^m^ 
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oording  to  the  strict  import  of  this  word,  fake  things  Gannot  be  known 
(intelligi) ;  yet  these  things  can  assuredlj  be  conceived  of  in  tbe 
same  manner  as  the  fool  has  conceived  that  God  is  not,  I  know  as- 
suredly that  I  exist ;  yet  I  know,  nevertheless,  that  I  am  able  not  to 
exist ;  and  I  know  too  beyond  all  doubt  that  this  Supreme  Bang, 
which  is  God,  both  exists  and  is  unable  not  to  exist ;  yet  does  this 
prevent  me  from  conceiving  that  he  does  not  exist  ?  I  know  not  in- 
deed that  I  am  able  to  conceive  that  I  do  not  exist,  so  loug  as  I  cer- 
tainly know  that  I  do  exist ;  but  if  I  am  able,  why  may  I  not  conceive 
the  same  of  anything  else  of  whose  existence  I  am  equally  assured? 
If  I  am  not  able,  then  Grod  is  not  the  only  Being  of  whom  it  may  be 
said  that  I  cannot  conceive  that  he  is  not. 

The  other  things  described  in  this  little  book  with  so  much  trutli, 
clearness  and  splendor,  are  so  useful,  and  so  fragrant  with  the  odor  of 
pious  and  holy  feeling,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  undervalued  on  ac- 
count of  those  things,  which  in  the  beginning  are  advanced  with  good 
intention  indeed,  but  with  less  strength  of  argument.  While  the  lat- 
ter require  to  be  confirmed  by  a  more  rigorous  logic,  the  whole  should 
be  received  with  great  respect  and  venerati(m. 

n.  The  Apology  of  Anselm  in  reply  to  Galtjilon  be- 

SPONDING  IN  behalf  OF  THE  FOOL. 

Preface. 
Since  it  is  not  the  fool,  against  whom  I  reasoned  in  the  Proslogion, 
who  here  attacks  my  argument,  but  a  Catholic,  and  no  fool  either, 
speaking  in  behalf  of  the  fool,  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  reply  to  die 
Catholic 

Chapter  L  The  reasoning  of  the  objection  refuted  in  general, 
and  that  than  which  a  greatet  cannot  he  conceived  shown  to  exist  in 
reaJii^. 

You  maintain — whosoever  you  are  who  say  that  the  fool  may  re- 
ply in  these  terms — that  there  exists  not  in  the  intelligence  anything 
than  which  a  greater  cannot  be  conceived,  except  as  to  the  mere  sound 
of  the  words,  and  except  in  such  a  manner  that  it  cannot  even  in 
thought  be  represented  under  the  form  oi  any  existing  reality ;  and 
that  it  no  more  follows  that  this  greatest  conceivable  being,  to  which 
I  allude,  has  any  real  existence,  from  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  in  the 
intelligence,  than  it  follows  that  the  hst  island  exists  in  reality  from 
the  £ACt  that  he  who  hears  it  described  in  words  has  no  doubt  that  it 
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is  in  his  intelligence.  Bat  I  reply,  tbat  if  this  greatest  conoeiyable 
being  is  neither  understood  nor  conceived ;  if  it  exists  neither  in  the 
intelligence  nor  in  the  thought,  then  surely  God  is  not  the  greatest 
conceivable  Being,  or  he  is  neither  understood  nor  conceived,  and 
exists  neither  in  the  intelligence  nor  the  thought.  But  for  the  false- 
ness of  this  conclusion  I  have  an  unanswerable  argument  in  your  own 
faith  and  conscience.  Therefore  we  both  truly  understand  and  con-> 
ceive  we  have  in  the  intelligence  and  the  thought,  a  being  than  which 
a  greater  cannot  be  conceived.  Hence  the  premises  from  which  you 
endeavor  to  prove  the  contrary  are  not  true,  or  the  conclusions  which 
you  think  you  logically  draw  from  them  are  false.  You  suppose  that 
from  the  mere  fact  that  the  greatest  conceivable  being  is  understood, 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  in  the  intelligence,  and  if  it  is  in  the  intel- 
ligence it  does  not  follow  that  it  exists  in  reality.^  Certainly,  I  reply, 
if  it  can  even  be  conceived  to  be,  it  of  necessity  is.  For  the  greatest 
conceivable  being  can  only  be  conceived  to  exist  without  a  beginning ; 
but  whatever  can  be  conceived  to  exist,  and  yet  does  not  exist,  can 
be  conceived  to  exist  only  through  a  beginning.  Therefore  the  great- 
est conceivable  being  cannot  be  conceived  to  be,  and  yet  not  be. 
Therefore  if  it  can  be  conceived  to  be,  it  is  of  necessity.  Again,  if  it 
is  even  possible  to  form  a  conception  of  this  being,  it  necessarily  exists. 
For  no  one  who  doubts  or  denies  that  there  is  anything  than  which  a 
greater  cannot  be  conceived,  will  doubt  or  deny  that  if  it  did  exist  it 
would  be  unable  either  in  fact  or  in  our  conception  not  to  exist,  for 
otherwise  it  would  not  be  that,  than  which  a  greater  cannot  be  con- 
ceived ;  but  whatever  can  be  conceived  and  yet  is  not,  if  it  should 
hereafter  exist  would  be  able  both  in  fact  and  in  our  intelligence  not 
to  exist.  Wherefore  if  it  is  even  possible  to  conceive  of  the  being  in 
question,  it  is  impossible  for  it  not  to  exist.  But  let  us  suppose  that 
this  being  does  not  exist,  even  if  it  can  be  conceived ;  then,  whatso- 
ever can  be  conceived  and  yet  is  not,  should  it  hereafter  exist,  would 
not  be  the  greatest  being  conceivable.  If  therefore  this  greatest  con- 
ceivable should  hereafter  exist,  it  would  not  be  the  greatest  conceiv- 
able ;  which  is  supremely  absurd.  It  is  false,  therefore,  that  this 
greatest  conceivable  being  does  not  exist,  if  it  is  possible  even  to  form 
a  conception  of  it ;  much  more  so  if  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be  under- 
stood, and  to  exist  in  the  intelligence.    I  will  farther  add  that  without 

1  Gaunilon's  view  is  that  from  the  mere  fact  that  this  being  is  understood,  in 
the  sense  of  understanding  the  words  by  which  it  is  announced,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  is  in  the  intelligence,  in  the  sense  of  being  fully  and  perfectly  compile* 
bended. 
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doubt  what  does  not  exist  in  some  plaoe  or  at  some  time,  even  if  if 
exist  in  some  other  place  or  at  scmie  other  time,  majjetbeoonoeiYed 
to  exist  in  no  plaoe  or  at  no  time,  in  the  same  waj  that  it  does  not 
exist  at  anj  other  porticalar'idaoe  or  time.  For  that  which  yester- 
day was  not,  and  to-day  is,  may  be  oonceiTed  never  to  have  been^ 
jast  as  it  is  kno?m  not  to  lukve  been  yesterday;  and  what  here  is  not 
bat  elsewhere  is,  may  be  conoeiTed  to  be  in  no  place,  just  as  it  is  not 
here.  In  like  manner  that  of  which  each  part  does  not  exist  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  place  with  all  its  other  parts,  may,  with 
all  its  parts  and  therefore  as  a  whole,  be  conceiyed  to  exist  nerer  and 
nowhere.  For,  although  time  is  said  to  be  always  and  the  uniTene 
everywhere ;  yet  the  whole  of  time  does  not  exist  at  each  moment, 
nor  does  the  universe  as  a  whole  exist  in  every  place ;  and  as  eadi 
part  of  time  does  not  exist  at  the  same  moment  with  all  its  other 
parts,  so  all  the  parts  of  time  may  be  conceived  as  never  existing; 
and  as  each  part  of  the  universe  does  not  exist  in  the  same  place 
with  all  its  other  parts,  so  all  parts  of  the  universe  may  be  ooneeived 
as  existing  nowhere ;  also,  whatever  is  composed  of  parts,  may  in 
thou^t  be  decomposed  and  conceived  as  not  existing.  Wherefore, 
everything  which  does  not  exist  as  a  whole  at  every  particular  time 
or  place,  even  if  it  exist,  may  be  conceived  not  to  exist ;  bat  the 
greatest  conceivable  being,  if  it  exist,  cannot  be  conceived  not  to  exist ; 
otherwise,  if  it  exist  it  is  not  the  greatest  being  conceivable ;  which 
is  a  contradiction.  There  is,  therefore,  no  time  or  place  when,  or  in 
which,  this  being  does  not  exist  as  a  whole ;  but  as  a  whole  it  exists 
everywhere  and  always.  Do  you  question  in  any  degree  whether  it 
is  possible  for  a  being  of  which  such  things  are  predicated  to  be  con- 
ceived or  understood;  to  exist  in  the  thought  or  in  the  intelligence? 
For  if  this  being  cannot  be  conceived,  these  things  cannot  be  predi* 
cated  of  it.  But  if  you  say  it  is  not  understood  and  it  does  not  exist 
in  the  intelligence,  because  it  is  not  fully  and  perfectly  understood, 
you  may  as  well  say  that  he  who  is  unable  to  look  upon  the  bright 
effulgence  of  the  sun  does  not  see  the  light  of  day,  which  is  nothing 
but  the  light  of  the  sun.  Unquestionably  this  greatest  conceivable 
being  is,  so  far  at  least,  understood  and  in  the  intelligence,  that  these 
things  can  be  predicated  of  it. 

Chapteb  n.  The  preceding  reasoning  fairther  urgedy  and  Ait 
greatest  conceivable  being  shown  to  he  ofi  obfect  of  thought  and  tker^ 
fore  to  exisL 

Accordingly  I  have  said  in  the  argument  which  you  repreheadi 
that  when  the  fi)ol  hears  this  greatest  conceivable  being  i 
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he  understands  what  he  hears.  Clearlj,  he  who  does  not  imderstand 
this  when  he  is  addressed  in  a  language  with  which  he  is  acquainted, 
must  either  be  entirely  destitute  of  intelligence,  or  his  intellect  must 
indeed  be  exceedingly  obtuse.  I  then  said  that  if  this  is  understood, 
then  it  is  in  his  intelligence.  Can  that  be  denied  to  be  in  any  intelli- 
gence, which  is  proved  to  have  a  real  and  necessary  existence  ?  But 
you  will  say  if  it  is  in  the  intelligence,  it  is  not  in  consequence  of  its 
being  understood.  But,  mark,  it  follows  that  it  is  in  the  intelligence 
precisely,  because  it  is  understood.  For  that  which  is  conceived,  is 
conceived  by  the  thought ;  and  whatever  is  conceived  by  the  thought, 
is  in  the  thought  just  as  it  is  conceived ;  so,  what  is  understood  is  un- 
derstood by  the  intelligence ;  and  what  is  understood  by  the  intelli- 
gence is  in  the  intelligence  just  as  it  is  understood  ?  What  is  more 
plain  ?  Subsequently,  I  said  that  if  it  is  in  the  intelligence  alone,  it 
can  be  conceived  to  exist  in  reality ;  which  is  greater.  If,  therefore, 
it  exists  in  the  intellect  alone,  then  forsooth,  this  very  being,  the 
greatest  conceivable  is  one,  than  which  a  greater  can  be  conceived. 
What,  I  ask,  can  be  more  conclusive  ?  For,  if  it  is  in  the  intellect 
alone,  can  it  not  be  conceived  to  exist  in  reality  also  ?  and  if  it  can, 
does  not  he  who  conceives  this,  conceive  something  greater  than  it,  if 
it  is  in  the  intellect  alone  ?  What  is  more  evident  than  that,  if  this 
greatest  conceivable  being  exists  in  the  intellect  alone,  this  same 
being  is  such  that  a  greater  can  be  conceived.  But,  assuredly,  that, 
than  wiiich  a  greater  can  be  conceived,  exists  in  no  intellect,  and  is 
never  apprehended  as  something  than  which  a  greater  cannot  be 
conceived.  Does  it  not  follow,  therefore,  that  if  that,  than  which  a 
greater  cannot  be  conceived,  exists  in  any  intellect,  it  does  not  exist 
in  the  intellect  alone  ?  For,  if  it  exists  in  the  intellect  alone,  then 
something  greater  can  be  conceived,  which  is  a  contradiction. 

Chapter  HI.  The  example  of  the  ohfector,  that  it  mugt  follow 
that  the  fictitious  island  exists  in  reality,  because  it  is  conceived. 

But,  you  say,  it  is  as  if  some  one  speaking  of  an  island  in  the 
ocean  excelling  in  fertility  all  other  lands,  which,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty, nay,  the  impossibility,  of  finding  what  does  not  exist,  is  called 
the  lost  island,  should  declare  that  it  cannot  therefore  be  doubted  that 
this  island  has  a  real  existence,  because  any  one  easily  understands 
the  words  by  which  it  is  described.  I  reply  confidently,  that  if  any 
one  will  find  for  me  any  object  whatever,  existing  either  in  reality  or 
in  the  conception  alone,  to  which  the  reasoning  of  my  argument  ia 
applicable,  besides  that  being,  than  which  a  greater  cannot  be  coik« 
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edTed,Iwm  pledge  mysetf  thnfc  I  wffl  flol  far  hiin  tfais  losl  ialn^ 
and  will  seosre  it  to  bim  in  radi  a  way  that  it  will  never  be  loit 
agaia.  But  it  has  already  been  made  expressly  to  appear,  that  diia 
greatest  ocmoeiTable  being  cannot  be  coaeeived  not  to  exist,  biieaio 
tbe  grounds  of  its  existence  are  so  certain  and  necessary;  for  other* 
wise  it  could  not  exist  at  alL  Finally,  if  any  one  affinna  that  ha 
oonoeives  this  not  to  exist,  I  reply,  that  when  he  conoeiTes  this,  he 
either  conceiTes  something  than  which  a  greater  cannot  be  coneeiTe^ 
or  he  does  not  If  he  does  not,  then  obvioasly  he  doea  not  coneetTe 
that  not  to  exist  which  he  has  not  conceived  at  alL  But  if  he  dae% 
he  unquestionably  conceives  something  which  cannot  be  cooodved 
not  to  exist  For,  if  it  could  be  conceived  not  to  exist,  it  would  be 
eonceived  to  have  a  beginning  and  an  end;  but  this  can  have  ndtheiw 
Whoever,  therefore,  conceives  this,  conceives  something  which  cannot 
be  conceived  not  to  exist ;  but  he  who  oonoeives  this,  does  not  ooo- 
oeive  that  this  same  thing  does  not  exist;  otherwise  he  conceives 
what  cannot  be  conceived.  This  greatest  conceivable  beinft  there* 
fore»  cannot  be  conceived  not  to  exist 


Chaftxb  IV.     The  difference  between  being  (Me  to  be  < 
not  to  exist,  and  being  Me  to  be  known  not  to  exist 

But  as  you  intimate,  that  whoi  it  is  affirmed  that  this 
thing  cannot  be  conceived  (cogitari)  not  to  exist,  it  would  be 
proper  to  say,  that  it  cannot  be  known  (intelligi)  not  to  exist,  I  still 
maintain  that  eonceived  was  the  best  word  to  use.  For,  had  I  said 
that  this  thing  cannot  be  known  not  to  exist,  you  -who  say  that  ae» 
cording  to  the  proper  significaticm  of  this  word,  false  things  cannol 
be  known,  would,  perhaps,  object  that  nothing  which  is,  can  be  known 
not  to  be ;  for  it  is  false  to  say  that  that  is  not,  which  is ;  wherefiora 
it  is  not  peculiar  to  God,  that  He  cannot  be  known  not  to  exist  But 
if  any  one  of  these  things  which  certainly  are,  can  be  known  not  to 
exist,  in  like  manner  other  certain  thing?  can  be  known  not  to  exist* 
But  this  objection  evidently  wiU  not  hold  in  relation  to  the  word  eon* 
ceived,  when  prc^perly  considered.  For  although  none  of  the  thhigs 
which  are,  can  be  known  not  to  exist;  yet  they  cen  all  be  conceived 
not  to  exist,  excq>t  that  whioh  is  supreme.  For  aU  those  things,  and 
those  akme  can  be  conceived  not  to  be,  which  have  a  b^iinning  and 
an  end,  and  are  composed  of  parts;  and,  as  I  have  said,  whatevar 
does  not  exist  as  a  whole  at  any  time»  or  in  any  place ;  bat  that  akne 
cannot  be  conceived  not  to  exist,  which  has  neither  parts  nor  bc^n* 
ning  nor  end,  and  which  no  conception  can  find  exeq»t  existittg  as  a 
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nbole,  eveiywliere  and  always.  I  know,  thereforey  diat  jou  are  able 
to  conoeive  yourself  as  not  existing,  while  you  certainly  know  that 
700  do  exist;  I  marvel  that  yon  should  say  you  do  not  know  that 
you  can  do  this.  For  we  oonceiTe  many  thin^  not  to  exist,  which 
we  know  do  ex&t;  and  many  things  to  exist,  which  we  know  do  not 
exist ;  not  by  beliering,  but  by  imagintng,  them  to  be  as  we  conoeiye 
them.  Indeed,  we  are  able  to  eoneeiTe  anything  not  to  exist,  while 
we  know  it  does  exist,  because  we  are  able  to  conceive  the  one  and 
to  know  the  other  at  the  same  time ;  and  we  are  not  able  to  conceive 
a  thong  not  to  exist,  while  we  know  that  it  does  exist,  because  we  are 
notable  to  conoeive  that  it  is,  and  is  not,  at  the  same  m<mient.  Who- 
ever is  able  to  a^^reeiate  the  distinction  made  in  these  two  saitences 
will  easly  understand  that  nothing  can  be  conceived  not  to  exist  while 
it  is  known  that  it  does  exist;  and,  that  whatever  does  exist,  except- 
ing the  greatest  conceivable  being,  can,  even  while  it  is  known  to 
exist,  be  conceived  not  to  exist  Thus,  therefore,  it  is  both  peculiar 
to  God  that  he  cannot  be  conceived  not  to  be,  and  yet  there  are  many 
things  which  cannot  be  conceived  not  to  be  while  they  are.  But  in 
what  sense  God  is  said  to  be  conceived  not  to  be,  I  think  I  suffidentlj 
explained  in  my  little  booL^ 

Chapter  Y.  A  Mpecud  amtider^tiiam  of  vcarioue  iktngg  adwmeod 
hf  Ae  objeetor;  and  jSrsi,  ikai  hehmtinA^  oui9et  mU-MUd  the  rot> 
mming  he  undertcdtes  to  reJvUe. 

But  there  are  other  things  which  yon,  in  behalf  of  the  fool  (pro 
innpiente)  object  to  my  reasoning,  the  fallacy  of  which  I  had  supposed 
it  would  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  expose,  as  this  could  be  easily  de- 
tected by  one  of  even  a  feeble  capacity.  But  since,  as  I  hear,  these 
things  seem  to  weigh  something  against  me  with  certain  of  my  rea- 
ders, I  shall  allude  to  them  in  a  few  words. 

In  the  first  place  you  repeatedly  represent  me  as  saying  that  that 
which  is  greater  than  all  things  exists  in  the  intelligence ;  and  if  it 
exists  in  the  intelligence,  it  exists  in  reality  also ;  otherwise,  that 
which  is  greater  than  all  would  not  be  greater  than  alL  Now  such 
an  argument  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  all  that  I  have  written.  For 
hi  order  to  prove  that  the  being  in  question  exists  in  reality,  it  does 
not  amount  to  the  same  thing  whether  we  speak  of  a  being  greater 
tkoH  oZ^  or  of  a  being  the  greatest  that  can  be  conceived.  For  if  any 
one  should  say  that  this  greatest  conceivable  being  has  no  real  exist- 
ence or  that  it  is  able  not  to  exist,  or  even  that  it  can  be  conceived 

^  JProriogion,  Chapter  ILL 
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not  to  exist,  he  can  easU j  be  refuted.  For  what  is  not,  is  able  not  to 
be;  and  what  is  able  not  to  be,  can  be  conceived  not  to  be;  and 
whatsoever  can  be  conceived  not  to  be,  if  it  exists,  is  not  the  greatest 
that  can  be  conceived ;  and  if  it  does  not  exist,  even  if  it  should,  it 
would  not  be  the  greatest  than  can  be  conceived.  But  it  cannot  be 
said,  that  the  greatest  conceivable  being,  if  it  exists,  is  not  the  great* 
est  conceivable ;  or  if  it  should  exist,  that  it  would  not  be  the  great- 
est conceivable.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  neither  exists  not, 
nor  is  it  able  not  to  exist,  or  to  be  conceived  not  to  exist.  For  other* 
wise,  if  it  does  exist,  it  is  not  the  being  in  question,  nor  would  it  be 
if  it  should  exist  But  this  cannot  be  so  easily  proved  of  that  which 
is  merely  said  to  be  greater  than  all  things.  For  it  is  not  so  evident 
that  that  which  can  be  conceived  not  to  be,  is  not  greater  than  all 
things  which  exist,  as  it  is,  that  it  is  not  the  greatest  being  oonceiva« 
ble.  Nor  is  it  so  indubitable,  that,  if  there  is  anything  greater  than 
aU,  it  is  not  something  different  from  the  greatest  conceivable  being; 
or,  if  there  should  be,  that  it  would  not,  in  like  manner,  be  something 
different,  as  it  is  certain  in  relation  to  the  being  in  question,  than 
which  a  greater  cannot  be  conceived.  For  what  if  some  one  should 
say  to  me  that  there  is  something  greater  than  all  things  which  are^ 
and  yet  that  this  same  thing  can  be  conceived  not  to  be ;  and  that 
something  greater  than  this,  even  though  it  may  not  exist,  may  be 
conceived ;  could  the  inference  be  so  clearly  drawn  in  this  case,  that 
therefore  it  is  not  greater  than  all  things  which  are,  as  it  can  most 
manifestly  be  said  in  the  reasoning  which  I  have  adopted,  that  there* 
fore  it  is  not  the  being  than  which  a  greater  cannot  be  conceived? 
In  the  former  case,  the  object  referred  to  would  need  some  stnniger 
proof  of  its  existence  than  to  be  called  greater  than  all ;  in  the  latter^ 
the  object  needs  no  higher  proof  of  its  existence  than  is  contained  in 
the  very  terms  which  designate  it  as  the  being  than  iokieh  a  greater 
cannot  be  conceived.  • 

If,  therefore,  that  cannot  be  equally  proved  of  the  being  said  to  be 
greater  than  all,  which  can  be  shown  to  be  self-evident  in  relati<«  to 
that  being  than  which  a  greater  cannot  be  ccmceived,  you  do  me 
injustice  in  censuring  me  for  saying  what  I  have  not  said,  and  in 
ascribing  to  me  language  so  very  different  from  that  which  I  have 
employed.  But  if  the  same  thing  is  true  of  that  which  is  greater 
than  all  and  can  be  proved  by  some  other  argument,  why  should  I 
be  thus  censured  for  maintaining  what  can  be  proved  ?  And  whether 
it  can  be,  he  can  easily  decide  who  considers  that  the  medium  oi 
proving  this  also,  lA  furnished  by  the  very  idea  of  a  being,  than  whidi 
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a  greater  cannot  be  oonceivecL  For  no  being  con  be  known  to  be 
tbe  greatest  conceivable,  except  that  being  alone  which  is  greater 
than  aXL  As,  therefore,  this  greatest  conceivable  being  is  compre- 
hended by  as,  and  is  in  the  intelligence,  and  on  this  account  is  asserted 
to  be  in  reality  also;  so  we  may  conclude  that  that  being  which  is 
said  to  be  greater  than  all  is  comprehended  by  us  and  is  in  the  intel* 
ligence  and  on  this  account  has  a  real  and  necessary  existence.  You 
see  therefore  with  what  propriety  you  compare  me  to  that  fooHsh 
person  who  proposes  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  lost  ukmd  from  the 
■tere  ftct  that  the  description  of  it  can  be  understood. 

Chaftsk  VL  a  ean$iderat%<m  of  the  o^edor's  ttaiement  %n  th§ 
Ucond  pairograph  ;  that  angfoHm  things  whatsoever  may  in  hke  man' 
ner  he  umderstood  and  mag  ^i/erefcre  exist 

But  as  to  your  oljection  that  any  false  or  doubtful  things  can  be 
understood  and  can  exist  in  the  intelligence,  as  well  as  that  being  of 
which  I  was  speaking,  I  see  not  that  your  opinion  in  this  particular, 
differs  front  my  own,  since  I  was  aiming  to  prove  what  was  yet  sup- 
posed to  be  donbtfoL  It  was  sufficient  for  me,  at  first  to  show  that 
Hds,  in  some  sense^  was  understood  and  existed  in  the  intelligence  in 
order  that  it  might  be  subsequently  considered  whether  it  existed  in 
Hie  intelligence  alone,  as  false  things ;  or  in  reality  also,  as  tme  things. 
9w  if  fiUse  and  donbtfnl  things  are  understood,  and  exist  in  the  in- 
Ml^ence  in  this  sense,  that  when  they  are  mentioned,  he  who  hears 
imdersfitaNlg  tbe  meaning  of  him  who  speaks,  there  is  no  reason  why 
diat,  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  should  not  be  understood  and 
%xi6t  in  the  int^ecL  But  how  can  the  things  which  you  advance 
harmonise  with  liiemselves  ?  For  you  say  that  should  any  one  speak 
to  you  of  false  thmgs,  you  could  understand  his  words ;  and  that  when 
yon  here  mentioned  that  which  exists,  you  are  not  said  to  conceive  or 
have  this  in  your  thought,  in  the  same  manner  as  false  things  are 
lield  in  die  thought,  because  you  cannot  conceive  of  this  in  any  other 
way  than  by  understanding  that  is,  by  comprehending  in  your  hnowU 
ifdge^  that  it  exists  in  reality.  How,  I  ask,  can  tliese  things  harmo- 
nize, both  that  false  things  are  understood  (intelligi),  and  that  to  un- 
derstand anything  is  to  comprehend  in  our  knowledge  that  it  exists 
in  reality  ?  This  is  nothing  to  me.  It  derives  on  you  to  see  that 
auch  contradictionB  are  reconciled.  But  if  yon  reply  that  false  things 
are  undenftaod  in  a  qualified  sense,  and  that  the  definition  you  have 
given  is  not  of  understanding  in  general  but  only  of  a  particular  kind 
of  understanding,  then  I  ought  not  to  be  censured  for  saying  that  tlif 
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greatest  conoeivable  being  is  understood  and  is  in  the  inteUigeiioe, 
even  before  it  is  conceded  to  exist  in  reality. 

Chapteb  VII.  Befuiation  of  another  assertion  of  the  ohfeetor  in 
the  same  paragraph  ;  viz^  that  this  being  supremefy  great,  eon  as  eassk/ 
he  conceived  not  to  exist  as  the  fool  conceives  God  not  to  exist. 

In  the  next  place  yoa  object  that  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  when 
we  hear  this  being  mentioned,  it  cannot  be  conceiTed  not  to  exists  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  fool  conceives  God  not  to  exisL  L^  those 
answer  for  me  who  have  attained  but  the  slightest  experience  in  ar- 
gumentation and  controversy.  Can  any  one  be  consistently  said  to 
deny  what  he  understands,  because  this  is  asserted  to  be  identical 
with  that  which  he  denies  for  the  very  reason  that  he  understands  it 
not?  Or,  if  at  any  time  a  thing  is  denied  which  is  in  some  d^rae 
understood,  and  yet  this  is  identical  with  that  which  is  in  no  degree 
understood,  would  it  not  be  more  easy  to  prove  what  is  doobtfiii  in 
relation  to  that  which  is  in  some  intellect,  than  it  would  be  ia  relatioa 
to  that  which  is  in  no  intellect,  and  is  in  no  degree  underalood? 
Wherefore  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  one  denies  the  exiistence 
of  that  being,  than  which  a  greater  cannot  be  conceived^  which,  when 
mentioned  to  him  he  understands  in  some  degree,  merely  because  he 
denies  the  existence  of  God,  of  whom  he  has  conceived  no  notioB 
whatever.  Or  if  the  former  is  also  denied  because  it  is  not  entird^ 
understood,  yet,  is  it  not  easier  to  prove  that  which  is  in  some  i 
than  that  which  is  in  no  sense  understood  ?  It  is  not  without  i 
therefore,  that  I  have  adduced  this  being  than  which  a  greater  can- 
not be  conceived  as  a  medium  of  proving,  in  opposition  to  the  fool, 
the  existence  of  God ;  for,  of  God  he  has  no  understanding;  but  this 
being  he  understands  in  a  certain  degree* 

Chapter  VIII.  Excunination  of  the  comparison  of  the  picture 
in  the  third  paragraph  ;  and  the  source  of  our  knowledge  of  that  sm^ 
preme  good  inquired  for  hy  the  objector  in  the  fourth  paragreqth. 

But  it  was  entirely  unnecessary  for  you  to  labor  so  assiduously  to 
prove  that  this  being)  than  which  a  greater  cannot  be  conceived,  ia 
not  like  the  picture  yet  unexecuted  in  the  concepUon  of  the  painter. 
For  I  did  not  adduce  the  example  of  this  preconceived  picture  with 
any  design  of  maintaining  that  the  being  in  question  was  like  it,  but 
only  to  show  that  there  can  be  something  in  the  intelligence  whidi 
can  be  known  not  to  exist  You  farther  object,  that  when  you  hear 
this  being  mentioned,  than  which  a  greater  cannot  be  conceived,  yos 
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are  unable  to  have  it  in  your  intelligence  or  to  form  any  conception 
of  it  corresponding  to  any  real  thing  known  to  you  either  in  its  genns 
or  species ;  since  you  neither  know  the  thing  itself,  nor  are  you  able 
to  learn  it  from  anything  similar.     Now,  plainly,  this  position  is  un- 
tenable.    For,  since  every  less  good,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  good,  is  so  far 
similar  to  a  greater  good,  it  is  clear  to  any  rational  mind,  that  in  as- 
cending from  the  less  good  to  the  greater  good,  we  may  by  means  of 
that  than  which  a  greater  can  be  conceived,  do  much  towards  attain- 
ing a  knowledge  of  that  good,  than  which  a  greater  cannot  be  con- 
ceived.    Who,  for  example,  cannot,  at  least,  conceive,  though  he  may 
have  no  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  object  of  his  conception,  that, 
if  there  is  any  good  which  has  a  beginning  and  an  end,  that  is  a  much 
greater  good  which  has  neither  beginning  nor  end ;  and  that,  as  the 
latter  is  greater  than  the  former,  so  that  will  be  a  greater  good  still 
which  has  neither  beginning  nor  end,  even  though  it  is  constantly 
passing  from  the  past  through  the  present  to  the  future ;  and  that  a 
far  greater  good  even  than  this,  must  that  be,  which,  whether  it  exists 
in  reality  or  not,  is  conceived  as  being  beyond  the  need  of  motion  or 
change  and  is  in  no  respect  subject  to  either.     Cannot  a  good  liko 
this  be  conceived ;  and  can  anything  greater  than  this  be  conceived  ? 
But  is  not  this  to  reason  from  these  things,  than  which  a  greater  can 
be  conceived,  and  through  these  to  acquire  knowledge  concerning 
that  being  than  which  a  greater  cannot  be  conceived  ?    There  are 
therefore  existing,  things  from  which  we  may  interpret  the  character 
of  this  being.    Thus  also,  the  fool  who  receives  not  the  sacred  au- 
thority of  the  Scriptures,  can  easily  be  refuted  if  he  denies  that,  from 
these  things,  we  can  acquire  a  knowledge  of  this  greatest  conceivable 
being.     But  if  a  believer  in  divine  revelation  denies  this,  let  him  re- 
member that  the  invisible  things  of  God  from  the  creation  of  the  worlds 
are  clearly  seen,  heing  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his 
eternal  Power  and  Godhead, 

Chapter  TX.  TTiat  a  heing  supremely  great  can  he  conceived  and 
understood;  and  the  argument  against  the  fool  strengthened. 

But  even  were  it  true  that  this  greatest  conceivable  being  cannot 
be  conceived  and  understood,  yet  it  would  not  be  false  that  such  a 
being  can  be  conceived  and  understood.  For,  as  nothing  hinders 
but  that  we  may  speak  of  a  being  whose  nature  is  ineffable,  though 
that  cannot  be  expressed  which  is  said  to  be  ineffable ;  and  as  we 
can  conceive  of  a  being  whose  nature  is  inconceivahle,  although  that 
cannot  be  conceived  which  can  properly  be  called  non-conceivahle ; 
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so,  when  a  thing  is  mentioned,  than  whieh  a  greater  cannot  be  eon* 
ceived,  beyond  doubt  that  which  is  heard  can  be  oonoeiTed  and  on- 
derstood,  althou^  it  may  not  be  possible  fullj  to  oonoetve  and  imda^ 
stand  the  thing  itself.  For  although  anj  one  shoold  be  so  foolish  m 
to  assert,  that  there  is  nothing  than  which  a  greater  cannot  be  oob- 
oei^ed,  jet  he  will  not  have  the  hardihood  to  say  that  he  neither  m^ 
derstands  nor  conceives  what  he  asserts ;  or  should  any  such  an  one 
be  found,  not  only  is  his  statement  to  be  rejected,  bat  he  himself  is  to 
be  despised.^  Whoever,  therefore,  denies  that  there  is  anything 
than  which  a  greater  cannot  be  conceived,  undoubtedly  conceives  and 
understands  the  negation  which  he  makes ;  and  this  n^ation  he  can* 
not  understand  and  conceive  without  its  parts ;  but  one  of  its  parts 
includes  a  conception  of  that  being  than  which  a^  grwier  etmnoi  he 
conceived.  Whoever,  therefore,  denies  this,  conceives  and  ander> 
stands  a  being  than  which  a  greater  cannot  be  conceived.  It  is,  also, 
obvious  that  what  is  not  able  not  to  exists  can,  in  like  manner^ 
be  conceived  and  understood ;  but  he  who  conceives  this,  conceives 
something  greater  than  he  who  conceives  what  is  able  not  to  exist. 
Therefore,  when  this  greatest  conceivable  being  is  conceived,  if  it  is 
supposed  to  be  something  which  is  able  not  to  be,  then  it  is  not  con- 
ceived as  the  greatest  conceivable;  but  the  same  thing  cannot  be 
oc^ceived  and  not  conceived  at  the  same  time.  Wherefore,  he  who 
conceives  the  greatest  being  conceivable,  conceives  not  what  is  aUe^ 
but  what  is  not  able,  not  to  exist.  Hence,  what  he  conceives,  neces- 
sarily exists ;  because,  what  is  able  not  to  exists  is  not  what  he  con- 
ceives. 

Chapteb  X.    Force  of  the  preceding  recuoning.     Cknukuum. 

I  think  I  have  now  made  it  evident,  that  in  the  Proslogicm  I  have 
proved  that  there  exists  in  reality  something  than  whidi  a  greater 
cannot  be  conceived ;  and  that,  too,  not  by  a  weak,  but  by  a  necessary 
argument,  which  no  objection  is  sufficient  to  invalidate,  l^e  great 
force  of  this  proof  lies  in  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  demonstration 
employed,  as  the  being  in  question  is  proved  to  have  a  real  and  neces- 
sary existence,  from  the  very  fact  that  it  is  conceived  and  understood ; 
and  that  this  being  is  whatever  it  is  proper  for  us  to  believe  concern- 
ing the  Divine  substance  to  be.  For,  we  predicate  of  the  Divine 
Nature,  whatever  can  be  absolutely  conceived  as  better  to  be  than 
not  to  be.  For  example,  it  is  better  to  be  eternal  than  not  eternal ; 
good,  than  not  good ;  nay,  goodness  itself  than  not  goodness  itself. 

1  Non  modo  sermo  ejus  est  respuendns,  sed  et  ipse  coospacatidiis. 
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But  anything  of  this  kind  cannot  but  be  that  than  which  a  greater 
cannot  be  conceiyed.  This  greatest  eoneeiTabie  being  is  therefore 
neoessarilj  whatever  it  is  proper  for  us  to  believe  concerning  the 
Divine  Nature.  I  tender  to  you  my  thanks  for  the  kindness  with 
which  you  have  both  censured  and  approved  my  little  work.  For 
the  high  commendation  which  you  have  bestowed  upon  those  tlungi 
which  appeared  to  you  worthy  of  reception,  are  a  sufficient  proof 
that  in  reprehendiug  wliat  you  regarded  as  the  weaker  points  of  my 
argument,  you  were  actuated  by  no  malevolent  design. 


ARTICLE   III. 

HABRISON'S  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  ^ 
By  Daniel  R.  Goodwin,  Professor  in  Bowdoin  Colleg«. 

Mb.  Hahrison  seems  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  noting  down 
the  grammatical  errors  he  encountered  in  his  English  reading  until 
he  had  accumulated  such  a  store,  that,  arranging  them,  with  desul- 
tory remarks,  under  the  several  Parts  of  Speech,  and  prefixing  some 
<^ historical"  and  '^ philological "  dissertations,  he  ventured  to  publish 
a  book,  with  the  impof^ing  title  of  '^  The  Rise,  Progress,  and  Present 
Structure  of  the  English  Language."  Such  a  genesis  does  not  augur 
aU  the  depth,  breadth,  thoroughness,  and  systematic  completeness 
which  we  might  desire  and  miglit  otherwise  have  expected  under  such 
a  title.  We  must  confess  that,  in  our  apprehension,  the  work  is  in 
its  substance  too  light,  and  in  its  style  too  ^^  flippant,"  for  the  gravity 
of  the  subject;  besides  being  guilty  of  committing  many  gross  errors 
in  the  very  act  of  assuming  to  correct  the  alleged  errors  of  others. 
Had  it  not  been  thought  worthy  of  speciid  notice  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  and  of  republication  on  this,  we  should  not  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  disturb  its  distant  repose  with  any  criticisms  of  ours. 
Bnt  as  we  have  now  ventured  a  charge,  we  must  be  allowed  to  pro- 
duce at  least  a  few  of  our  witnesses.    Not  having  seen  the  English 

1  The  Rise,  Progress,  and  Present  Structure  of  the  English  Language.  By 
the  Rev.  Matthew  Harrisow,  A.  M^  Rector  of  Church  Oakley,  Hants ;  and 
late  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.    ISmo.  pp.  393.  Philadelphia.  1S50. 
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wiginttl,  w«  shall  refer  in  our  dtations  to  the  American  reprint, 
although  the  latter  may  exhibit  enora  for  which  the  anther  is  not 
respongiUe. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  look  at  some  of  Mr.  Harrison's  historical 
and  philological  facts  and  theories. 

^'  We  have  the  extraordinary  fact,"  says  he,  ^  that  wiiikt  not  m 
tingle  fragment  of  Anglo  Saxon  Literature  existed  or  even  had  hem. 
called  into  existence,  a  Scandinavian  Literature  had  exieied  for  ageg 
in  Iceland — the  remotest  habitation  of  man."  ^ 

Now  according  to  Bosworth's  express  statement,— and  to  his  au- 
thority Mr.  Harrison  himself  refers  in  his  preface, — Iceland  waa  not 
so  much  as  known  to  the  Norsemen  till  A.  D.  861,  and  not  settled  at 
all  till  some  years  after.  But,  not  to  speak  of  Beowulf  or  the  Saxon 
Chroniclers,  Alfred's  works  must  have  been  written  or  compiled  about 
the  year  880 ;  and,  whatever  may  have  been  the  precise  age  of  the 
Poet  Caedmon,  Alfred's  fragmentary  versions  show  that  he  must  have 
lived  many  years  before,  probably  some  200  $  and  the  laws  of  £thel- 
bert  cannot  be  placed  much  later  than  the  year  600.* 

After  eulogizing  in  the  strongest  terms  the  ancient  Greek  for  ils 


1  Page  85.  Here  and  elsewhere  we  take  the  liberty  to  insert  our  own  ] 

^  Grimm's  view  of  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  and  the  Iceland- 
ic literature  may  be  gathered  from  the  following,  which  is  immediately  subjoined 
to  a  paragraph  relating  to  the  Gothic  language  and  literature :  "  Auf  der  entge- 
gengesetxten  westseite  haben  andere  auswanderer,  die  Anffdaachweny  sehr  beden- 
tende  freilich  am  vier  und  mehr  jahrhunderte  jungere  denkmaler  ihrer  spradie, 
in  poesie  wie  in  prosa,  hinterlassen,  aus  welchen  ein  ansser  ordentlicfaer  gewion 
gezogen  wird :  dcnn  wenn  auch  die  gcdichte  samtlich  schon  in  chrbtUcher  xeit 
aufgeschricben  oder  abgefasst  sind,  entholten  sie  doch  anklange  an  friihere  held- 
nische  darstellung,  rorziiglich  Beovulf,  Caedmon,"  u.  s.  w. 

"  Im  Norden  dauert  der  eingcbome  volksstamm  bis  hente  fort,  der  spracbqudl 
fafat  sich  da  machtig  and  in  nngetrilbter  lanterkeit  orhalten :  sind  die  aufzekkmaig' 
en  noch  tpater  ak  die  angeUSchaiscken  crfolgt,  so  geht  die  fasrang  der  meisteo 
eddischen  lieder  der  grundlage  nach  doch  ungezwcifelt  in  das  heidenthom  selbst 
zurtick  und  zeigt  dichtung  und  rede  fast  ungestort ;  die  aiinordisdte  sprache  bat 
nns  also  nicht  wenige  geheimnisse  dcs  alterthums  za  erschliesen;  ihre  kraft 
fltk:htete  ans  Norwegen  nach  Island. 

''  Ueber  den  akkochdeiattheti  tpracfaqneUen  hat  ein  ongfinst^ies  gesciki<^  gewnl- 
tet:  sie  siehen  hinter  der  reinheit  and  dem  hohen  alter  dm  goUdedkm  ddBkBtah; 
sie  erreichon  zwar  das  alter,  aber  lange  nicht  den  werth  noch  die  menge  der  a»> 
geUSchsischen  quellen,  und  wenn  ihre  aufzeichnung  allerdlngp  am  drti  oder  vier 
jakrhftnderU  frSher  erjblgt  iat  abdieder  aknardischen^  werden  sie  dordi  den inne- 
ren  gehalt  and  reicfathom  dieser  weit  ubertroffen,"  a.  8.  Wv-^ntsche  Gnnamitfik, 
L  B.  S.  8, 3,  u.  7. 
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«QbtleQe88  and  copiofusness,  its  facility  and  precision,  its  barmonj  and 
perfect  grammatical  finish,  Mr.  Harrison  yet  talks  in  another  place  of 
something's  being  '^humane," — it  is  not  easy  to  discover  what  it  is 
—  '<  when  compared  with  the  twisting  and  turning,  the  fantastic  gy- 
rations, and  the  indefinite  declensions,  of  the  German  nonn,"  (pages 
74  and  92).  But,  which  exhibits  the  greater  variety  and  compli- 
cation of  ^  twisiings  and  turnings,  fantastic  gyrations,  and  indefinite 
declensions,*'  the  Greek  noun,  or  the  German  ?  Which  is  the  easier 
for  a  learner  to  master  ?  Or,  is  what  was  a  perfection  in  the  idolized 
Greek,  become  an  intolerable  blemish  in  a  modem  tongue  ? 

He  declares,  in  one  place,  that  the  Hebrew  language  dispensed 
altogether  with  Case  inflections,  ^  e^ch  noun  remfiping  ^nyariable,  ez^ 
eept  in  the  difference  between  the  sipgular  and  plural  numbers,"  thuf) 
ignoring  entirely  the  construct  state  of  the  Hebrew  noun,  and  the 
modifications  it  undergoes  in  connection  with  different  suffixes ;  yet, 
in  aooth^  place,  he  s^ys  that  '*  the  Hebrew  had  firar  Qis^s,  the  Greek 
five,  the  Latin  six."     (pp.  46  and  140.) 

The  Normans  ^u^  represented  as  having  dispensed  ^th  the  Cases 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  in  order  to  avoid  trouble,  as  they  supposed, 
while  they  were  really  returning,  it  is  said,  tp  a  more  ancient  philo- 
sophical principle.  But  it  is  probably  neaner  the  truth  to  say,  that 
the  modifications  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  were  made  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons  themselves,  much  more  than  by  the  Normans ;  and 
that  those  changes  would  have  been  very  nearly  what  they  have  beePy 
had  no  Normans  ever  seen  the  Island  of  Great  Britain.  Moreover, 
as  to  the  (^ilosophicd  principles  on  which  the  changes  proceeded,  it 
is  hard  to  say  whether  to  express  Case  relations  by  separate  words,  by 
prefixes,  or  by  suffixes,  is  the  most  philosophical.  The  use  of  sepa- 
rate words  is  undoubtedly  the  most  ancient.  But  it  is  to  be  note^, 
that  the  ^  Northmen  "  —  we  hardly  know  whether  by  this  term,  our 
author  means  to  designate  the  ^  Normans  "  again,  or  their  predatory 
predecessors,  the  Danes,  etc ;  but  if  the  latter,  which  is  the  proper 
use  of  the  word,  then  the  Northmen" — had  Case  inflections  in  their 
own  languages,  and  those  inflections,  notwithstanding  all  the  ^  trou- 
ble" they  occasion  and  all  their  want  of  '^philosophical  principlei'' 
have  retained  a  firm  footing  in  those  languages  or  their  successors  to 
the  present  day.  (p.  40.) 

In  his  theory  of  the  formation  of  language,  Mr.  Harrison  seems  tp 
have  quite  confouAd^d  the  origin^  or  primeval  langua^  with  thp 
lA^g^Ag^  9f  ^^^gdSf  l^arbariansy  nomadic  tribes,  pastoral  people,  etc* 
**  All  languages  must  pnginally  hi^ve  be^  Bcanty ;  in  the  first  pl^c^ 
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simply  expressive  of  visible  objects.  [No  verbs — no  sense  but 
sight  ?]  Grammatical  inflections,  philosophical  principles  and  sabde 
distinctions  must  have  been  unknown.''  ^  As  mankind  advanced  in 
civilization,  convenience  would  dictate  abbreviation  and  the  adoption 
of  arbitrary  forms  of  speech ;  and  language  wdnld  thus  gradually 
become  more  artificial.  As  new  objects  and  new  combinations  of 
ideas  presented  themselves,  new  terms  would  be  invented ;  and  the 
language  would  thus  become  more  copious  and  more  connected.*  (pp. 
67,  68.) 

All  this  may  sound  very  well  as  a  '<  philosophical"  theory ;  although 
his  idea  of  a  "  philosophical  principle"  seems  here  to  be  quite  difierent 
from  that  on  which  he  just  now  represented  the  Normans  as  having 
acted.  But  it  is  a  fact  founded  on  the  most  irrefragable  testimony,  that 
the  dialects  of  savages — as  many  of  the  American  and  African  dia- 
lects, for  example  —  are  often  distinguished  by  a  most  poetic  copious- 
ness, a  most  elastic  power  of  expansion,  and  a  most  artificial  gram- 
matical structure. 

Mr.  Harrison  holds  that  our  language  has  lost  in  euphony  by  the 
change  of  the  th  of  the  third  person  singular  of  the  verb  into  t.  This 
ih  he  declares  to  be  "'  the  gentlest  and  most  pleasing  of  all  sounds.* 
^'  Change  the  th  of  loveth,"  says  he,  ^'  into  hnet,  [he  means,  change 
hveth  into  hves]  and  we  at  once  pass  from  the  note  of  the  dove  to 
the  hiss  of  the  serpent."  We  will  only  stop  to  ask  how  much  better 
the  last  statement  would  sound,  if  pronounced  thus :  **  we  at  ontfi 
path  from  the  note  of  the  dove  to  the  hith  of  the  therpent"  ?  (p.  50.) 

Mr.  Harrison  throws  down  the  gauntlet  boldly  to  all  authority  in 
points  of  grammar.  He  aims  at  principles.  "  A  principle  is  a  land- 
mark to  which  we  can  always  look  forward,  in  doubt  and  perplexity. 
It  is  a  pedestal  on  which  we  can  take  our  stand,  prepared  to  dimb 
higher  and  higher,  but  never  to  descend."  "  That  which  is  right  is 
right,  without  any  authority  at  all ;  and  that  which  is  wrong  cannot 
be  made  right  by  any  authority."  (p.  125.)  Now  we  take  the  liber^ 
to  think,  despite  Mr.  Harrison's  authority,  that  in  language  there  is 
no  right  but/ocf.  There  are  no  a  priori  principles  which  can  be  set 
against  facts  to  judge  or  condemn  them ;  without  some  authority  of 
usage  nothing  right  could  exist ;  the  right  is  founded  upon  the  authority 
of  actual  use  and  notliing  else.  The  business  of  the  grammarian,  like 
that  of  the  true  philosopher  of  nature,  is  to  interpret  facts,  not  to  pre-^ 
scribe  them.  That  is  the  right  language  for  each  age,  place,  rank, 
class,  or  profession,  which  is  the  established  usage  of  that  age,  place, 
rank,  class  or  profession.    To  seek  after  an  absolute,  universaJ,  un- 
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changeable  rule  of  good  usage  is  bootless  and  meanbgless.  If  a  man 
would  know  what  is  the  right  language  among  the  common  countiy 
people,  or  sailors,  he  has  simply  to  ascertain  the  actual  usage  of  those 
daases ;  and  if^  presenting  himself  as  one  of  their  number,  he  should 
depart  widely  from  that  usage,  he  would  be  likely  to  be  laughed  at 
as  an  ignoramus  or  a  pedant.  If  he  would  know  what  is  the  right 
language  among  the  higher  and  more  cultivated  classes  of  society,  he 
must  learn  the  actual  usage  of  those  classes.  This  may  be  called 
good  usage — the  best  usage,  if  you  please.  It  is  still  only  usage, 
only  a/ocf.  If  a  man  would  know  what  is  the  best  society,  and  who 
are  the  best  authors,  no  rules  of  grammar  can  help  him ;  he  cannot 
determine  either  the  one  or  the  other  by  deduction  from  any  abstract, 
a  pnari  principles ;  but  must  find  out  both  as  best  he  inay,  by  a 
common  sense  induction  and  inference  from  observed  facts,  or  by  the 
authority  of  those  whom  he  may  choose  to  trust  Principles  are  un* 
changeable ;  but  right  language  is  constantly  fli}ctafiting.  Certainly 
the  language  of  Chaucer  or  of  Wiclifife  is  no^  ^e  right  English  in 
contradistinction  from  that  which  is  spokea  at  the  present  day.  Still 
less  can  it  claim  to  be  the  right  language  absolutely  in  preference  to 
that  of  more  modem  times;  for,  on  the  vpry  ^sj^e  principles  on 
which  such  a  daim  should  be  made,  it  would  instantly  be  forfeited. 
The  right  language,  in  this  sense,  will  never  be  found,  until  we  get 
some  record  of  that  which  was  spoken  in  Paradise.  Our  author 
himself  is  subsequently  constrained,  with  sundry  grimaces,  to  bow  to 
the  tyranny  of  custom,  and  with  Horace,  acknowledge  it  the 

"  Jos  et  norma  loqucndi." 

In  his  grammatical  developments,  Mr.  Harrison  seems  to  us  almost 
as  unfortunate,  as  in  his  general  philology. 

He  undertakes  to  develop  the  parts  of  speech  geneticaUy ;  and, 
in  so  doing,  declares  that  names  were  the  first  words  used,  and  ex- 
pressed the  ^ being  of  a  thing  only"  not  being  drawn  from,  or  at- 
tached to  any  observed  property  in  the  object;  and  that  adjectives 
originated  from  the  demand  for  terms  expressive  of  the  state  and 
condition  of  things  (129). 

To  illustrate  the  participle,  he  uses  the  phrase,  '<  the  mother  loving 
her  child  " ;  and,  having  shown  that  loving  possesses  the  nature  of  a 
verb,  he  adds,  *^  but  it  expresses  also  an  attribute^  a  capability  of  lov- 
ing, and  so  far  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  an  adjective."  As  thou^ 
the  phrase,  *'  the  mother  loves  (or  loveth)  her  child,'*  did  not  express 
the  same  attribute  quite  as  fully ;  as  he  himself  says,  a  page  or  two 
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farther  on,  in  regard  to  the  phrase,  "man  thuiks** — "here  we  have 
a  subject^  man^  to  whom  we  attribute,  or  assign,  the  faculty  of  think-' 
ing."  These  statements  occur  in  fundamental  definitions,  where,  if 
anywhere,  strictness  of  speech  should  be  required.  We  refer  to  them 
simply  as  specimens  of  the  looseness  of  expression,  if  not  confusion 
of  ideas,  which  characterizes  by  far  too  much  of  the  book. 

In  explaining  the  idea  of  an  obfecty  he  uses  the  phrase,  "  vice  pro- 
duces misery,"  and  says,  "  the  term,  misery,  is  the  obfect  on  which  the 
action  of  the  verb,  produces,  faUs!*  In  this  phrase,  he  only  copiea 
the  current  language  of  technical  grammarians,  by  which  they  have 
contrived  to  confuse  a  very  plain  matter.  How  can  the  action  of 
produces,  fall  on  misery,  unless  misery  already  exists  for  it  to  fall 
upon ;  and  how  can  misery  be  there  for  produces  to  fall  upon,  until 
it  has  been  produced,  and  thus  the  action  of  producing,  has  already 
&llen  upon  it  ? 

He  says,  "  the  nominative  case  is  the  noun  in  its  primary  and  sim- 
ple form,"  and  this  in  reference  to  language  in  general,  though  every 
tyro  knows  the  contrary  to  be  true  in  Latin  and  Greek  in  innume- 
rable instances ;  and  in  English  the  form  of  the  objective  case  is  aa 
primitive  and  simple  as  that  of  the  nominative. 

He  declares  most  zealously  against  certain  incongruous  grammati- 
cal genders  in  the  German,  as  though  in  the  classical  languages,  the 
genders  of  nouns  were  always  determined  by  some  a  priori  rational 
principle,  without  any  caprice  or  inconsistency.  **The  German,** 
says  he,  "running  counter  to  the  authority  of  antiquity,*  and  to  our 
very  innate  feelings,  makes  the  sun  feminine  and  the  moon  masculine 
—  the  sun  a  she,  and  the  moon  a  A«  —  an  act  of  violence  and  profa- 
nation against  the  majesty  of  the  one  and  the  loveliness  of  the  other. 
It  is  probable  that  the  genders  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  other  arbi- 
trary and  incongruous  genders,  were  fixed  in  Grerman,  and  in  many 
other  languages,  (the  Anglo-Saxon  included,)  at  a  time  when  they 
were  the  languages  of  barbarous  hordes,"  (p.  162).  How,  then,  do 
they  run  counter  to  the  authority  of  "antiquity?"  Are  "  our  very 
innate  feelings,"  and  "antiquity,"  too,  the  result  of  civilization? 
And  is  it  not  "  probable  "  that  the  Greek  genders  were  fixed  at  a  time 
when  the  Greeks  were  equally  barbarous  hordes  ?  And  finally,  if 
loveliness  should  determine  the  feminine  gender,  what  should  be  the 
gender  of  hve  itself?  In  German,  it  is  feminine,  while  by  classical 
authority,  it  is  masculine. 

1  But  see  Tomer's  Anglo-SaxonB,  Vol.  I  pp.  207,  208. 
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Perhaps  the  strangest  principle  of  all,  is  that  which  is  laid  doifn 
in  regard  to  the  gender  of  the  article  and  adjective  in  En^sh.  '<  The 
English  article  is  masculine  when  applied  to  a  masculine  nOnn,  fem- 
inine when  applied  to  a  feminine  noun,  and  neuter  when  applied  to  a 
neuter  noun."  The  same  is  said  to  be  true  of  the  adjectiye.  This 
point  the  author  labors  and  develops  with  great  seal  and  fulness. 
But  we  confess  it  still  remains  dear  to  us,  that  neither  article  nor 
adjective  could  ever  have  gender  in  any  language,  in  anj  other  than 
a  merely  formal  tense.  If,  therefore,  the  distinction  of  form  is  taken 
away,  no  distinction  of  gender  can  possibly  be  left.  Tet,  upon  this 
principle  of  his,  the  author  would  determine  practically,  in  English 
as  in  German  or  Greek,  the  propriety  of  repeating  or  omitting  the 
article  before  the  latter  nouns  of  a  series*  ^  The  question  is,"  says 
he,  "  can  that  which  is  masculine,  define  that  which  is  feminine  and 
that  which  is  neuter,  at  the  same  time ;  or  that  which  is  singular,  and 
that  which  is  plural,  at  the  same  time  ?  Logically  and  grammatically 
it  cannot,  whatever  custom,  or  negligence,  or  ignorance,  may  sanction 
to  the  contrary."  May  not  the  '^masculine"  ^loffieaOy"  perform 
such  offices)  as  well  as  the  feminine  or  neuierf  But,  let  that  pass. 
He  then  goes  on,  with  the  most  interesting  nalvet^,  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing illustrations :  ^  Who  would  think  of  saying, '  I  met  a  man  and 
crocodile,'  or '  a  woman  and  ornithorhynchus  paradoxus  I ' "  Scarcely 
anybody,  we  think.  ^  Our  innate  feelings,"  or  something  else,  would 
forbid  it;  and  they  would  equally  forbid  it,  though  the  ^crocodile'' 
should  be  distinctly  understood  to  be  masculine,  and  a  '<hen"  were 
substituted  for  the  ornithorhynchus*  We  cannot  see  that  gender  has 
anything  at  all  to  do  with  the  matter,  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  one 
circumstance  tending  to  dissociate  the  objects  in  view,  (pp*  218-220.) 

The  stale  formula  is  carefully  repeated,  that  **  the  absence  of  the 
article  before  man  denotes  the  species  at  large."  And  this  is  pro- 
posed apparently  as  an  illustration  of  a  general  rule ;  at  all  events  it 
is  not  stated  as  an  exception.  The  generic  use  of  the  definite  article 
is  ignored  altogether ;  although  man  is  almost  the  only  name  of  any 
species  in  the  aninud  or  vegetable  kingdom  before  which  the  article 
can  be  omitted  when  the  noun  in  the  singular  number  denotes  the 
species  at  large — provided  that  noun  be  susceptible  of  a  plural  form 
— thus,  the  lion,  the  bee,  the  ant,  the  oak,  the  violet,  the  thistle ;  we 
may  even  add  the  article  and  the  adjecUvey  as  used  in  the  preceding 
sentences.  It  is  quite  amusing  to  see  one  grammarian  after  another 
devoutly  repeat  the  prescribed  phrase,  *'  The  is  called  the  definite  ar- 
ticle, because  it  defines  or  points  out  some  particular  person  or  thing 
T^?r»'**^  ♦♦*  •  f»«^, '  thft  horRft  ia  a  noble  animal.'  '*  (p*  213.) 
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Mr.  SarriMm  oo^es  fh)in  Dr.  Andrews  a  list  of  forty-four  adjeo- 
tlvefly  which,  It  is  Alleged,  do  not  admit  of  oofmpaHson.  The  same 
list  is  copied  by  Prof.  Fowler  and  others.  Yet  nothhig  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  neart^  half  of  these  adjectives  are  used  and  properly 
ti6ed  in  the  compMitiye  br  stiperlative  fortn,  as  often,  in  proportkm 
to  their  Whole  trse,  tts  any  oth^  adjectives  in  the  language.  And 
of  two  iMrdi  of  them  those  forins  may  be  fbund  in  the  best  authori- 
ties. The  troth  is  #hen  we  say  one  course  id  iafer  tfmn  another. 
We  do  not  mean  that  either  is  absolutdy  sirfe ;  jnst  as  one  man  may 
be  said  to  be  heUier  than  another,  when  neither  is  absolntely  gooi^ 
Indeed  wheh  We  say  of  one  thing  <^  it  is  safer  or  betted''  than  another, 
w^  ttiean,  not  that  th^  other  is  safe  or  goody  bilt  rather  Hiat  it  is  some- 
what  dariigerons  or  deficient  in  goodness.  It  is  quite  as  nacunil  to 
tiay  <<this  is  bad,  but  that  is  better,**  as  to  sAy,  "^  this  is  good,  and  that 
is  better."  If,  on  inquiry  lifter  a  person's  health,  it  Irere  answered, 
^  he  is  better  ;**  a  byst^nd^  woold  certainly  feel  authorized  to  infer 
timt  such  a  person  had  lately  been  id  rather  than  welL  A  man 
would  prefer  a  basket  fhll  of  peaches  to  the  fullest  of  these  baskets, 
lQ(r  A  trdly  wisb  man  to  the  wisest  of  a  hundred  tidteli  at  a  venture. 
Such  is  usiige. 

Under  the  heild  Of  the  proper  use  of  the  participle,  w^  find  geeeatem, 
vowefi,  groweHj  fougfUeftj  (why  not  add  bboghten  find  bronghten  f) 
With  only  five  others  l^  way  of  illustrations.  Indeed  onr  author  qdife 
overflows  Idtli  z^  for  the  good  old  forms  of  our  perfect  participle. 
Ho  is  dearly  itot  a  man  of  progress.  He  btooks  no  change  in  tha 
kihg's  (or  c}0een's)  English,  although  he  scarcely  writes  a  sentence 
Idinself  whidi  would  not  be  convicted  of  treason,  or  at  least  of  soofa 
liigh  misdemeanor,  if  tried  by  a  jniy  of  Edward  Third'is  time.  <<  There 
is  not  one  iota  of  difference,"  says  he,  between  ^  I  had  drank  and  I 
bad  tneWy  (!)  I  had  rode  and  I  had  blew,  I  have  eOi,  and  I  have  ^ot^ 
(!)  a  web  was  Hfov^,  and  a  stone  was  threw.  In  such  cases  as  these 
the  error  mi^  be  xhore  palpable  than  in  ordinary  cases ;  but  there  is 
tmt  the  slightest  difference  of  degree."  i  If  anything  can  equal  the 
strangeness  of  the  apparent  meaning  of  those  two  sentences,  it  is  the 
slovenly  looseness,  the  utter  want  of  logical  precision,  which  charao- 
terizes  their  construction. 

Mr,  Harrison  has  transcribed  from  Bbsworth  one  stanza  of  ttxt 
Danish  dong  ^  Kong  Christian,"  with  Professor  Longfellow's  Engliah 
version ;  but  with  such  dianges  both  in  the  original  and  in  the  trans- 
lation as  show  conclusively — if  the  printers  are  not  in  fault -^  that 
he  has  no  knowledge  of  metres  and  no  ear  for  music    Pertiaps  ho 
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tkooght  Aat  a  DaaiBh  m  urell  as  aa  Asiericaa  poet  oould  not  fail  to 
be  improved  by  die  retoucliiBg  oi  an  Englkhmaa.  (p.  38.) 

He  says  tbat  if  ^kanied''  were  used  wiihoat  reference  to  a  << tacit 
staBdard^"  it  might  be  applied  to  the ''  bimin&us  Hottentot"  (p.  250.) 

He  expresses  a  holy  horror  of  ^tbe  mawkish  and  insipid  convea- 
tkiiaEsm''  of  employing  jfou  for  jf0  and  thou,  in  certain  cases.  (182). 
He  eomplains  that  ''partkular  muAan  presume  too  much  upon  their 
own  atUkorki^  and  make  use  of  strange  and  unatUhcrixed  terms  ;** 
under  which  category  he  indttdes  exhcuutivey  enumerating  with  it 
fiaor  others.  (109).  Yet»  after  such  an  au^Aon^atu^  statement  as  that, 
faaTing  found  in  a  sentmee  of  three  at  four  lines,  from  an  ^eminent 
divine,"  the  terms,  wart$,  towards^  working j  in  immediate  suceessiony 
with  whU^  100,  I9sr0,  wauldj  distributed  through  the  remainder  of  the 
senteaoe,  he  is  ^  shocked  at  the  hideous  cacophony,'*  and  dedares  that, 
^snch  sounds  and  such  a  construction  would  have  carried  death  into 
an  Athenian  mobw**  (815).  In  his  opinion  the  sentaiee — '^  Is  there 
a  God  to  swear  by,  and  is  there  none  to  believe  in,  none  to  trust  to  ?'' 
-*  exhibits  ^a  license  carried  to  the  extreme  point  of  endurance." 
<<The  Transktors  of  the  Bible,"  says  he,  '<  have  not  put  iYoBJUppant 
phraseoiogf  into  the  mouth  of  Joseph,  but  made  him  to  express  him* 
self  in  more  dignified  and  respectful  language — ^  Is  your  father  well, 
the  old  man  of  whom  ye  spake? ' "  Yes,  but  if  they  have  not  put  this 
^^IBppant  phraseology"  (a  phraseology,  by  the  way,  which  we  should 
rather  duiraeteriflse  as  sameiimei  exceedingly  nerpous)  into  the  mouth 
of  Joseph,  they  have  not  hesitated  to  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  Godj 
wIkhu  tliey  have  made  ^^to"  express  himself  thus  —  '^on  one  of  the 
mountains  which  I  will  tell  thee  of."  Gen.  22:  2.  See  also  other 
similar  cases  innumerable*  (196)  But  though  these  criticisms  should 
be  acknowledged  to  be  in  the  main  correct,  "  the  dignified  and  re- 
spectful language  "  in  which  they  are  expressed  is  characteristic. 

Mr.  Harrison  makes  it  stand  for  *^  a  person  or  thing  personified." 
(166).  He  thinks  it  probable  that  itself  is  a  contraction  of  its  self, 
(204).  Whereas  the  fact  that  the  Translators  of  the  Bible  never 
used  f^,  but  that  they  have  often  used  itself,  as  in  1  Cor.  18:  5,  is 
proof  positive  that  itself  is  no  such  contraction  at  all.  He  doubts 
whether  on  '^principle,"  absolutely  to  condemn  and  banish  such 
I^irases  as,  the  tff&rssy  the  heUer^  the  besty  used  adverbially,  or  to  submit 
to  them  as  ^'stiff-necked  vulgarisms  rendered  intractable,"  (218); 
he  says  is  as  a  principal  verb  means  exists,  as  '  hcmesty  is  the  best 
policy,'"  (261);  in  his  zeal  for  restoring  m>  in  those  cases  where 
stuhy  in  colbquial  usage,  so  often  usurps  its  place,  he  lays  down  the 
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broad  ^'  principle  "  that  <<  such  denotes  quality,  so  degree ;"  fictnn  whidt 
it  will  certainly  seem  to  follow  that  not  only  is  ^^  sueh  a  high  tree,^ 
for  "bo  high  a  tree,"  a  faulty  expression,  but  "such  high  trees*  is 
equally  faulty ;  and  we  should  be  bound  on  "  principle  "  always  to  saj, 
"  so  high  trees,"  "  so  lofty  mountains,"  "  so  odd  criticisms,"  however 
strangely  or  stiffly  it  may  sound.  (379).  In  the  sentence,  "See 
where  thou  hast  been  lien  withj"  "lito  with,"  says  he,  "is  a  pttsaive 
verb,  effected  by  the  conjoint  effkcfcy  of  the  preposition  with."  He 
has  plainly  forgotten  "  the  AthPniAn  mob." 

We  pass  by  his  curious  theories ;  that ''  mathematical  propositions 
are  not  demonstrated  by  human  reason,"  because  "  they  are  true  or 
false  in  themselves,"  (318) ;  and  that  "  we  speak  hjfpothsHealfy  of  thai 
which  is  contingent  as  a  fact,  but  not  of  that  which  is  contingent  in 
the  speaker's  mind,"  which  furnishes  his  "principle"  for  the  subjono* 
tivemood.  (292). 

He  has  undertaken  to  give  us  a  thorough  and  thoronghly  "grann 
matical  disquisition  "  on  the  proper  distinctive  uses  of  shall  and  wiUy 
shotild  and  woulcL  (268 — ^274).  He  says  "  the  phrase  *  I  shall  go  to- 
morrow,' expresses  simply  the  intention  or  foced  purpose  of  doing  a 
certain  thing ;"  [This  may  be  true  in  some  cases ;  but  is  not  such  a 
phrase  more  commonly  the  simple  prediction  of  a  certain  fact  ?]  ^  and 
'  he  will  go,'  expresses  the  belief  that  it  is  the  intention  or  will  of  the 
third  person  to  do  this  or  that"  From  which  it  wUl  seem  to  follow 
that  when  we  say  "  it  will  rain  to-morrow,"  we  express  the  belief  that 
it  is  the  intention  or  will  of  it  [a  "  personified  thing  "  ?]  to  rain  to- 
morrow ;  and  do  not  merely  predict  the  future  event.  "  I  should 
have  been  more  mild."  "  Would  in  this  case,"  says  Mr.  Harrison, 
^^VHnUd  express  resolution;  should^  on  the  other  hand,  ioould  express 
a  simple  intention," — intention  again,  not  a  mere  conditional  fact, 
"  Would  expresses  volition,  and  has  reference  either  to  time  past  or 
present  ^  I  would  do  it  were  I  in  your  place,'  expresses  a  present 
inclination  with  reference  to  a  future  action."  And,  on  the  same 
broad  principle^  and  for  aught  that  appears  in  this  granmiar  to  the 
contrary,  ^  he  would  do  it  were  he  in  your  place,'  would  also  express 
his  present  volition  or  inclination^  and  the  phrase,  "  were  he  to  reex<* 
amine  his  whole  disquisition  he  would  find  it  *  lamentably  deficient  in 
accuracy  of  expression,' "  expresses  his  present  volition  or  inclination 
so  to  find  it  But  he  adds,  "  'I  would  do  it,'  with  the  emphasis  on 
^  would*  expresses  &  present  feeling  and  determination  to  have  done  a 
thing  with  reference  to  a  particular  time  passed ;  i.  e. '  I  would  at 
that  time  do  it — I  was  determined  to  do  it' " !    Had  the  Tianslalon 
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of  the  English  Bible  possessed  some  such  clever  grammatical  prinei* 
plei — such  distinct  notions  of  the  relations  of  tenses  —  they  might 
have  been  saved  from  'Hhe  intense  nonsense"  of  sajing,  **1£  one 
went  unto  them  from  the  dead  they  will  repent** 

To  our  mind,  this  whole  disquisition  on  skaU  and  tinU,  should  and 
wouldy  belongs  to  that  class  of  discourses  which,  so  far  from  develop- 
ing or  settling  either  plain  principles  or  certain  facts,  "darken  coun- 
sel by  words  without  knowledge." 

Mr.  Harrison  appeals  to  classical  authority  as  if  it  were  final  in 
matters  of  gnunmar  (820 — 322)  ;  but  if  as  great  diversities  of  dia- 
lect and  usage  were  held  allowable  hi  good  English  as  were  exem- 
plified in  Greek  and  Latin,  even  in  so-called  classical  times,  he 
would  have  been  saved  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  trouble  of  mak- 
ing his  collection  of  grammatical  errors.  If  the  English  really  be- 
trays a  greater  tendency  to  such  errors  than  the  classical  languages, 
the  cause  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  what  Mr.  Harrison  regards  as 
its  grand  advantage — its  comparative  destitution  of  inflectional  forms ; 
in  consequence  of  which  there  arises  in  them  who  use  it  a  compara- 
tive inaptitude  to  employ  with  constant  and  strict  appropriateness  the 
few  which  it  still  retains. 

But  we  hasten  to  direct  attention  to  Mr.  Harrison's  ybrf« — his 
collection  of  grammatical  errors  and  criticisms.  And  here,  to  sim- 
plify matters,  we  shall  confine  ourselves,  for  the  most  part,  to  those 
drawn  from  the  Received  Version  of  the  Bible.  These  will  serve  as 
fair  specimens  of  the  critic's  taste  and  judgment ;  and  will  answer  our 
purpose  the  better  from  being  so  perfectly  familiar  to  all  parties. 

"  In  Scripture,"  says  he,  "  the  Deity  is  sometimes  represented  un- 
der the  neuter  gender, — ^  Art  thou  not  it  that  hath  cut  Bahab  and 
wounded  the  dragon  ?'  etc.  There  is  a  peculiar  fitness  in  thus  speak- 
ing of  Deity  as  an  abstraction,  apart  from  all  human  distinctions. 
So,  again,  *Our  Father  which,'  not  who,  *art  in  heaven,'  avoiding 
human  personality  and  paternity." 

"  The  Americans  have  changed  which  into  trAo,  as  being  more  con- 
sonant to  the  rules  of  Grammar.  *  This  (justly  observes  the  author 
of  Men  and  Manners  in  America)  is  poor  criticism,  for  it  will  scarcely 
be  denied  that  the  use  of  the  neuter  pronoun  carried  with  it  a  certain 
vagueness  and  sublimity  not  inappropriate  in  reminding  us  that  our 
worship  is  addressed  to  a  Being  infinite  and  superior  to  all  distinctions 
applicable  to  material  objects.'" 

"  Just  criticism  " !  Our  Father  in  heaven  is  in  English  of  the  neu- 
ter gender ! ! 
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Now  we  oonfeas  we  remember  no  oaee  in  wijdh  ^die  Deiij'ii 
represented  in  Scripture  ^' under  the  neater  gender."  And,  utjl 
Mr.  Harriflon  can  suggest  8ome  plainer  opie  than  thesey  we  dufl  ^g 
leave  to  think  that  the  peculiar  -<^¥figuejQiefla  and  sublimitj"  of  nA 
an  idea  and  of  its  corresponding  expression  were  uttcriy  firagmto 
the  minds  as  well  as  to  the  style  boUi  of  the  original  writers  anitf 
the  English  translators  of  the  Holj  Scriptures;  but  are  an  inTentaflO 
of  heathen  or  of  modem  philosophy.  It  is  the  ^lory  of  the  Scriptoras 
that  they  reveal  to  us  a  living  God,  not  an  abtiraci  ^Jkatjf  ape^ 
sonal  God,  not  a  mere  first  cause  or  universal  law;  a  FaUm  in  hta- 
ven  watching  oyer  his  {itiM)  children  with  paUmal  can  and  nan 
than /Ki<<nia/  love.  In  sudi  views  we  see  nothing  degrading  to  Ged^ 
but  everything  elevating,  ranobling^  conif<ffting  to  man. — Bat  ate 
ally  this  may  be  an  Americanism. 

As  to  the  first  passage  which  our  aoihar  gives  in  proof  of  Ins  fs- 
sition,  we  suppose  it  is  from  Isaiah  5}:  9.  If  so,  the  pronoun  ''it' 
has  for  its  antecedent,  not  Lordj  but  <9rm  of  the  L<MtL  This  pss* 
sage,  therefore,  can  afibrd  him  no  support  against  the  AmericsnB. 

Neither  does  the  ''  which  "  in  the  Lord's  prayer,  denote  the  neutor 
gender,  except  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  '^  Rise,  Progress,  sod 
Present  State  of  the  English  Language.'^  One  feels  humbled,  to  be 
obliged  to  inform  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Hamilton,  that  at  the  tine 
when  our  present  translation  of  the  Bible  was  made,  the  relative 
pronoun  whieh^  was  referred  indifferently  to  persons  or  thiogi,  and  to 
any  gender,  as  is  its  etymological  correspondent  still  in  the  oognats 
languages.  As  to  the  pn^riety  of  changing  it  to  w&o,  it  is  not  a 
question  of  an  abstract,  or  personal,  or  paternal  Deily— not  a  ques- 
tion of  gender  at  all  —  for,  if  the  original  Greek  is  to  be  followed^ 
(and  on  this  Mr.  Harrison  elsewhere  lays  great  stress),  the  relative^ 
i.  e.  the  article,  is  unquestionably  of  the  masculine  gender ;  and  in- 
deed in  what  language  was  fcOher  ever  conceived  of  ^nnder**  aiiy 
other  gender?  It  is  not  a  question  of  gender  at  all;  but  simply s 
question  whether  we  shall  now  pray  in  the  English  of  the  present 
day,  or  in  that  of  the  time  of  James  L 

If  one  appeals  to  the  devout  and  solemn  associations  which  duster 
around  an  old  familiar  form  of  words,  we  have  not  a  word  to  say  is 
reply.  But  such  an  appeal,  if  he  made  it,  would  oome  from  Mr. 
Harrison  with  an  ill  grace;  for  he  not  only  freely  criticises,  as  we 
shall  see,  the  familiar  language  of  the  received  version  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  but,  in  one  or  two  cases,  openly  calls  in  question  expres- 
sions in  the  daily  prayers  of  the  English  Church. 
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^  Give  unto  thj  servants  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot  give, 
that  hoth  oar  hearts  may  be  set  to  obey  thy  commandments  and  aUo^ 
etc. — [Collect  Evening  Prayer.] 

'<  The  term  hoth  is  ambiguous,  for  it  may  signify  the  hearts  of  both 
of  us.  [It  might  have  so  signified  in  Dean  Swift's  congregation, 
when,  seeing  no  one  present  but  the  sexton,  the  facetious  Dean  be- 
gan the  exhortation  with,  "Dearly  beloved  brother  Roger,**  etc.] 
Better,  'give  unto  thy  servants  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot 
give,  that  our  hearts  may  hoth  be  set  to  obey  thy  commandments  and 
also,'  etc" 

This  might  do,  if  "  hearts  "  were  to  be  the  subject  of  the  verb  after 
^  also,"  which  it  is  not  As  it  is,  the  proposed  amendment  manifestly 
makes  a  bad  matter  worse  —  changes  an  ambiguity  into  a  solecism ; 
if,  indeed,  the  ambiguity  itself  is,  after  all,  certainly  removed.  The 
author  seems  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  familiar  with  men  andman^ 
tiers  in  America^  to  be  aware  that  the  "  Americans,"  in  the  exercise 
of  their  "poor  criticism,"  by  simply  omitting  the  word  "both,"  have 
avoided  ambiguity  and  solecism  both  together. 

Bearing  in  mind  Mr.  Harrison's  theory  of  the  genders  of  the  Eng- 
lish article,  lei  us  proceed  to  note  how  far  his  criticisms  upon  its  use 
are  thereby  enlightened.  We  shall  see  that  he  finds  slight  occasion 
for  the  application  of  his  own  elaborate  "  principles." 

"  When  the  morning  was  come,  all  the  chief  priests  and  elders  of 
the  people,"  etc.    Matt  27:  1. 

"  In  cases  of  this  kind,  attention  to  the  original  text,  in  the  use  of 
the  article,  would  keep  us  from  error.  In  the  Greek  we  have  cl 
rtQEa^vregoi,  and  in  the  English  we  ought  to  have,  the  elders.  The 
term  elders  in  this  passage,  without  having  the  definite  article  pre- 
fixed, according  to  the  plainest  idiom  of  our  language,  has  a  very 
difierent  meaning  from  that  which  it  is  here  intended  to  convey ;  for 
if  we  say  that  elders  of  the  people  took  counsel,  we  mean  that  cer- 
tain elders,  or  some  elders,  took  counsel,  which  might  be  five  out  of 
five  hundred ;  but  when  we  say,  the  elders,  we  mean  the  elders  as  a 
body,  a  class,  and  this  is  the  meaning  required." 
^  Here  we  have  two  remarks  to  add :  First,  that  in  this  particular 

.,  case  it  happens  by  a  sad  mischance  that  the  insertion  or  omission  of 

i  the  definite  article  before  elders  produces,  "  according  to  the  plainest 

,  idiom  of  our  language,"  quite  a  contrary  effect  to  that  above  alleged ; 

^  (for  neither  in  our  copies  of  the  Greek  Testament,  nor  in  the  best 

^  editions  of  the  English  Version,  is  there  any  comma  after  "  priests,** 

And  certainly  there  is  no  need  of  any;  and)  if  we  say  "dZ  the  chief 
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priesto  and  eldevs  took  ooonsel,''  axl  th«  dde^  wiU  oertiiiily  beim- 
deratood,  and  not  merely  th^  elders  aa  a  body — not  to  say  ^five^ 
out  of  five  hundred"  of  them ;  while,  if  we  say  aS  the  chief  priesto 
and  the  elders,  etc^  it  may  be  understood  that  perhaps  not  ofl  the 
elders,  but  only  the  elders  generally  took  ooonsel.  Second,  the  on- 
gioal  text  is  expressly  appealed  to  as  a  safe  standard  in  this  and  aB 
similar  cases.  Now,  it  is  remarkable  that  only  thirty-niDe  yenei 
before  that  above  criticised,  the  phrase  ^  from  the  chief  priesU  aad 
elders  of  the  people"  occurs,  and  forty-one  verses  further  on,  tipm, 
<<  with  the  scribes  and  elders ;"  in  both  of  which  cases  the  sitide  is 
at  least  as  necessary  (in  English)  before  elders  as  in  the  case  onder 
consideration,  but  in  neither  of  them  is  it  inserted  before  the  Greek 
nQsa^vjsQou  See  also  Mark  15: 1 ;  Acts  4:  5 ;  John  18:3;  andal- 
most  innumerable  other  passages,  where,  in  such  phrases  as,  ^tlw 
chief  priests  and  elders,"  <'  the  elders  and  scribes,"  ^'  the  chief  {siegls 
and  Pharisees,"  etc.,  the  article  is  omitted  before  the  latter  noon  in 
the  Greek.  Indeed  its  omission  or  insertion  in  such  cases  seeniB, 
with  the  writers  of  the  N.  Testament,  to  have  been  purely  arbitnoy. 

We  follow  Mr.  Harrison  in  his  next  passage,  ^  And  they  continaed 
steadfastly  in  the  apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  in  breakiag 
of  bread  and  in  prayers."  Acts  2:  42. 

"  A  strange  inaccuracy  and  carelessness  characterize  the  whderf 
this  passage.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  umd 
of  the  apostles'  doctrine,  which  might  mean  the  doctrine  of  one  par- 
ticular apostle  or  of  all  the  apostles.  Secondly,  there  is  a  gnunmiti- 
cal  error  in  the  phrase,  in  breaking  of  bread.  Thirdly,  there  is  a 
total  perversion  of  the  meaning  in  the  omission  of  the  definite  article 
hefoTQ  feUowehipf  before  breahing,  before  hready  and  before  prmjen; 
for  the  definite  article  is  used  before  each  of  these  terms  in  the  (»igi- 
nal,  and  is  absolutely  neceesary  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  pas- 
sage either  in  Greek  or  English.  The  whole  passage  translated  ac- 
cording to  the  original,  would  run  thus:— 'And  they  contixiDed 
steadfastly  in  the  doctrine  and  the  fellowship  (^  the  apostles,  andia 
the  breaking  of  the  bread  and  in  tke  prayers.' " 

To  this  we  answer  eeriatim :  In  the  first  place,  mnst  we  then  aban- 
don the  use  of  the  English  genitive  in  the  case  of  all  nouns  whose 
plural  ends  in  «  ?  So  it  would  seem ;  for  if  the  eovnd  of  the  genitite 
plural  may  be  mistaken  for -the  genitive  singolar,  so  may  that  of  the 
genitive  singular  be  mistaken  for  the  genitive  plural ;  and  thus  we 
should  be  allowed  to  use  neither.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  solD^ 
Umes  the  connection  may  make  the  meaning  dear,  and  then  the  ff^ 
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idye  fonn  may  be  iiaed^  for  we  beg  to  Uunk  tbat  tbe  oomiectkni  of 
tbe  paaeage  cited  leaves  no  reaeooable  doubt  as  to  the  aamber  intend* 
ed^  In  tbe  seooad  place,  we  admit  that  in  oar  opinion,  the  phrase 
^  in  bfreakiag  of  Wead**  is  not  the  most  eligible  grammatical  construe* 
tion,  bat  in  regard  to  it  the  usage  of  the  best  writers  in  the  language 
has  always  been  divided,  and  it  can  hardly  be  branded  as  a  grammat- 
ical error,  (except  on  h  priori  ^<  principles,'')  especially  when  the  age 
of  the  Translation  in  which  it  occurs  is  considered.  Thirdly,  there 
is  no  more  perversion  in  the  omission  of  the  article  before /e^Z^tPsfttjp 
than  before  doctrine.  Indeed  one  would  suppose  this  writer  to  have 
been  ignorant  that  the  article  before  the  English  genitive  belongs  to 
that  genitive  and  not  to  the  noun  with  which  it  is  in  regimen,  that 
the  article  cannot  stand  before  such  governing  noun  or  nouns,  but 
must  always  in  this  construction  be  lefl  to  be  understood.  It  is  an* 
derstood  as  well  before  feOawthip  as  before  doctrine  by  everybody 
who  understands  the  English  language  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic* 
As  to  the  article  before  hread^  there  is  a  previous  question  to  be  set- 
tled before  the  grammatical  question  in  the  English  can  be  raised. 
Every  one  may  not  agree  with  Mr.  Harrison's  exegesis.  The  truth 
is,  that,  with  this  exception,  if  it  be  one,  and  allowing  the  feUowship 
spoken  of  to  be  the  apostle^  fellowship,  as  Mr.  Hai-rison  does  not  doubt, 
the  whole  passage,  as  it  stands  in  our  Translation,  would  be  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  sense  and  order  of  the  original  and  with  the 
strictest  idioms  of  the  English  language,  if  only  the  repetition  of  '^  »n" 
wer«  omitted  before  "breaking  of  bread"  and  before  "prayers;'* 
whicU  repetition,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Harrison  retains.  Yet,  says  he, 
"  it  is  obvious  that  the  whole  passage  (in  the  received  version)  is  la- 
mentably deficient  in  accuracy  of  expression." 

"  And  are  choked  with  cares  and  riches  and  pleasures  of  this  life." 
Luke  8:  14. 

'*  The  cares — the  specific  cares  that  belong  to  this  life."  So  says 
Mr.  Harrison.  Would  he  have  ^^the  riches"  and  ^^the  pleasures" 
also  ?  There  is  no  article  in  the  original  before  either  of  the  nouns. 
The  English  therefore  is  perfectly  faithful  to  the  original,  which  ia. 

^  We  might  have  «dded  that  when  Mr.  Hanison  says,  ^  there  is  an  ambignity 
In  the  aound  of  the  apostles*  doctrine,"— a  phrase  which  we  hare  fiuthfnlly  cop* 
led  with  all  the  mariu  and  points  which  it  blis  in  the  American  edition  of  his 
work, — he  has  himself  fallen  into  an  ambignons  expression ;  for  his  words  might 
mean  that  the  ambignity  is  in  the  doctrine  itself,  and  not  in  the  phrcm  which  he 
probably  intends  to  qnote.  Bnt  we  wonld  not  follow  his  example  so  far  as  to  in- 
sist upon  snch  petty  criticism. 
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tlie  more  to  its  credit,  aa  in  this  case,  the  current  German,  Frendi, 
Spanish,  and  Italian  versions  have  departed  from  the  strictness  of  the 
text  The  sense  is  partitive  or  general,  not  definite  and  nniversal — 
^  cares,"  i.  e.  **  certain  of  the  cares,"  different  perhaps  in  different 
cases ;  and  not  <<  the  cares,"  i.  e.  "  the  cares  as  a  whole,"  and  alwajs 
the  same. 

«  For  as  the  lightning  that  lighteneth  out  of  the  one  part  under 
heaven  shineth  unto  the  other  part  under  heaven  "    Luke  17:  24. 

'^  If  there  had  heen  onlj  two  parts  under  heaven,  then  the  definite 
aiticle  would  have  been  required ;  but  as  the  parts  are  indefinite,  it 
is  improper  to  limit  them  to  the  one  and  the  other,  as  if  there  were 
but  two  parts  only." 

But  it  would  surely  be  quite  jejune  to  say  that  the  lightning  shines 
from  one  part  of  the  sky  to  another,  if  ^^ another"  is  taken  in  its 
proper  sense  for  some  othevy  any  other,  which  might  be  one  of  the 
nearest  parts.  When,  however,  the  lightning  is  said  to  shine  from 
the  one  part  to  the  other,  of  course  we  understand  the  oppostUy  the 
most  distant.  In  this  sense,  be  ^  the  parts  "  as  ^^  indefinite  "  as  yon 
please,  whatever  we  assume  as  a  starting  point,  there  can  be  but  one 
other  point  to  compare  with  it ;  and  this  we  think  clearly  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  passage  in  question.^  Moreover,  the  definite  article 
stands  in  the  original  words  of  our  Saviour,  and  is  used  in  the  Frenck, 
Spanish,  and  Italian  translations,  as  well  as  in  the  English — t^ie 
German  employing  a  different  construction. 

But  nothing  seems  to  content  Mr.  Harrison.  He  quarrels  with 
the  following,  ^'  And  they  came  into  the  house  of  Baal,  and  the  kouse 
of  Baal  was  full  from  one  end  to  another." 

'<  If  the  house  of  Baal,  like  most  houses,  had  only  two  ends,  it 
might  be  full  from  one  end  to  the  other,  not  another,  which  implies 
one  end  of  many." 

We  presume  that  the  house  of  Baal,  like  most  houses,  had  several 
ends,  extremities,  sides,  or  comers,  and  that  it  is  meant  that  it  was 
full,  not  merely  in  a  single  line  from  one  end  to  the  opposite,  but  from 
end  to  end  in  all  directions,  into  every  nook  and  comer.  Luther 
says,  "in  alien  Enden."  The  Hebrew  is  nijb  rts,  literally  "mouth 
to  mouth."  The  object  manifestly  is,  not  as  in  the  former  instance 
to  express  great  distance,  but  to  indicate  great  expansion,  or  rather 
compact  fulness.  We  really  do  not  see  that  the  text  would  be  im- 
proved by  Mr.  Harrison's  architectural  or  grammatical  emendation. 

^  This  teemt  to  be  settled  beyond  dkpate,  by  the  panJlel  pesMge  in  Hast  M: 
S7,  where  the  East  and  the  West  are  expressly  designated  as  the  two  parts. 
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Uflf^flSp  6m  *IW  ff^  •^t  "^TraljtUswaathe  SonofGocL" 
<<Here  are  two  enon-^liie  fint  in  t]ie  words  ti«  Son,  which  expres- 
iioo  is  definite  and  emphatic,  where  it  ought  to  hare  been  indefinite 
and  indifierent;  the  aeoond  in  the  words  <<of  God,"  which  again, 
Aooording  to  onr  idion  and  nati<m  of  the  Godhead,  la  definite,  when, 
aicoording  to  the  real  iaoid3  and  the  meaning  of  the  eenttirion,  (who, 
it  must  be  vememberady  waa  a  heathen,)  it  ought  to  have  been  indefi* 
nite,  the  word  Q^w  never  being  used  in  Scripture,  wiHioot  the  article 
99S9  where  God,  Hu  God,  is  spoken  of." 

Here  is  certainly  an  astounding  statement  to  come  ftom  an  JSnglith 
clergyman,  a  fdlow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  a  grammarian! 
Why,  to  omit  all  other  Cased  of  this  noun,  and  to  confine  ourselvea 
to  the  genitiye,  so  as  to  keep  within  the  strict  terma  of  the  propo- 
sition, the  word  0eov  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  alone,  without 
the  article  toS,  in  nearly  800  instances,  where  there  can  be  no  doubt 
the  true  God  is  spoken  of.  The  very  same  phrase  as  that  here  com- 
mented upon,  occurs  no  lesa  than  three  times,  when,  in  each  case,  vlig 
refers  to  the  same  subjecty  vis.:  Christ,  and  6<ov  unquestionably 
means  the  true  God.  One  of  these  passages  occurs  only  eleven 
verses  after,  Matt  27: 48 :  ^  For  he  (i.  e.  Jesus)  said,  I  am  the  Son 
of  God;"  the  other  two  are,  one  in  Luke  1: 35,  where  the  angel 
Gabriel  says  to  Mary, ''  that  holy  thing  which  shall  be  bom  of  thee, 
shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God,"  and  the  other  in  Bom.  1:  4^  ''de- 
ckired  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power,"  etc  Surely  the  apostle 
Paul,  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  Jesus  himself,  will  hardly  be  charged 
with  heathenish  notions,  and,  as  to  their  speaking  good  grammar,  Mr. 
Harrison  is  here  dealing  not  with  the  English,  but  the  Greek,  and  he 
expressly  appeals  not  to  his  so-called  absolute  ''principles,^'  but  to 
f€U!t8.  Also  the  phrase  ''sons  of  God,"  occurs  many  times  where 
0mS  without  the  artide,  undoubtedly  means  the  true  God.  0ew  ia 
used  without.the  article,  in  the  phrase  "of  the  living  God,"  at  least 
eight  times,  3  Cor.  8: 3  and  6: 16 ;  1  Tim.  8: 15 ;  Heb.  8: 12  and  11: 
81  and  12:  22 ;  1  Pet  1:  23;  Bev.  7:  2.  It  is  also  similarly  used  in 
connection  with  the  word  Father  (and  that  without  being  raised  to 
the  "  peculiar  vagueness  and  sublimity  "  of  the  neuter  gender)  some 
dozen  times;  as  2  John  8;  2  Cor.  1:  2  and  14: 18;  Eph.  1:  2  and  & 
23 ;  PhiL  1:  2 ;  CoL  1:  2 ;  2  Tim.  1:  2 ;  etc  etc 

Indeed  our  conclusion  wonld  be,  from  our  own  careftil  examination 
•-•<-and  the  conclusion  is  nothing  new  in  the  critical  worid— that  the 
omission  of  the  article  before  Oiov,  is  determined  by  no  reference 
whatever  to  tba  proper  meaning  or  application  of  that  word,  but  in 
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general  simplj  by  the  fact  that  the  word  with  which  it  is  in  regimen, 
is  without  the  article.  The  article  is  indeed  9<meHme9  inserted  be- 
fore 080V,  when  its  governing  word  has  no  article.  According  to  the 
received  text,  John  19:  7  would,  in  this  connection,  be  a  remarkable 
instance  of  this  kind,  when  the  Jews  tell  Pilate,  to  his  exceedmg 
terror,  on  icevtof  vlop  [rov]  BeoS  inoiijaePy  that  Jesus  ^  made  him- 
self the  Son  of  God."  But  many  of  the  best  manuscripts,  and  al- 
most all  of  the  modem  editors,  omit  the  article  in  this  instazioe. 
There  is  also  one  passage  in  which  the  article  is  omitted  before  Ssoi^ 
although  it  is  inserted  before  the  governing  word,  while  OboS  agann 
unquestionably  means  the  true  God.  It  is  2  Pet  1: 21,  oc  a^uH  Bmi 
uf&Q(onoh  ^holy  men  of  God."  But,  as  the  article  is  not  repeated 
before  op&QWioiy  perhaps  this  does  not  properly  constitute  an  excep- 
tion. 

Whether,  therefore,  Mr.  H.  is  right  or  not,  in  his  interpretation  of 
this  passage — for  which,  it  is  true,  he  can  claim  the  authority  of 
Lowth  —  certain  it  is  he  has  not  given  sufficient  reasons  for  it.  He 
has  not  convicted  our  English  translation  of  grammaHcdl  error.  In- 
to other  than  grammatical  considerations,  it  is  not  for  us  at  present  to 
enter ;  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  suggest  in  passing  that,  as  to  the 
Boman  centurion  and  his  presumed  heathenish  notions,  they  do  not 
conclude  so  decisively  for  2iir.  H.,  as  he  seems  to  suppose.  How 
does  he  know  that  this  centurion  had  not  heard  of  the  claims  of  Jeausi, 
and  of  the  charges  against  him  in  the  sanhedrim,  as  well  as  the 
scribes  and  elders,  who,  eleven  verses  further  on,  use  the  same  phrase 
which  he  uses  ?  How  does  Mr.  H.  know  that  the  centurion  was  not 
present  when  Pilate  was  so  terror-stricken  at  the  announcement  made 
to  him  by  the  Jews,  just  before  the  crucifixion,  that  Jesus  claimed  to 
be  "  the  Son  of  God  ?  "  How  does  he  know  even  that  the  centurion 
may  not  have  been  a  devout  man — a  believer  in  the  expected  Mes- 
siah? Before  this,  we  read  of  a  centurion  who  loved  the  Jevnsh 
nation,  and  had  built  them  a  sjmagogue,  and  whose  faith  exceeded 
all  that  was  found  in  IsraeL  And  soon  after,  we  meet  with  another 
centurion  who,  without  any  subsequent  spedal  Christian  instructioa 
that  we  know  of,  was  already  in  the  habit  of  prayer  and  almsgivii^ 
accepted  with  God,  and  ready  with  open  arms  to  embrace  the  religion 
of  Christ. 

^If  thy  hand  or  thy  foot  offend  thee,  cut  them  off  and  cast  tiiem 
from  thee,"  Matt  18:  8.  Here,  '<  them  "  is  objected  to.  But  in  this 
ease  again  our  Transktors  have  only  too  zealously  followed  the  ori- 
ginal, which  makes  use  of  the  plural  number  in  conseqaence  appar- 
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entlj  of  the  different  genders  of  the  antecedents.  Ostervald  in  his 
French  Version,  and  Diodad  in  the  Italian,  have  done  the  same ; 
while  the  Yul^ite,  Martin  Luther,  and  the  Spanish  Version  of  Fa- 
ther Scio,  have  substituted  for  the  plural  pronoun  the  masculine  sin- 
gular, thus  referring  strictlj  only  to  <^  the  foot"  in  each  case. 

"  The  Son  of  man  shall  be  delivered  up  to  [unto]  the  chief  priests 
and  to  [unto]  the  scribes,  and  they  shall  condemn  him  to  death  and 
[shall]  deliver  him  to  the  Gentiles,  and  they  shall  mock  him  and 
[shall]  scourge  him,  and  shall  spit  upon  him  and  shall  kill  him." 
Here  the  ambiguity  of  ^^they"  is  objected  to,  and  the  substitution  of 
'<who"  is  proposed  as  an  emendation*  But  here  again  the  original 
is  literally  rendered.  And  we  need  only  read  ^they"  with  an  em- 
phasis to  make  the  sense  perfectly  dear;  an  advantage  of  which 
neither  the  original  nor  the  Vulgate  is  susceptible. 

The  same  objection  is  made  to  the  following:  ''And  they  did  all 
eat  and  were  filled,  and  they  took  up  of  the  fragments  that  remained 
twelve  baskets  fulL"  Here  too  the  original  is  scrupulonsly  followed ; 
except  that,  while,  as  in  the  former  passage,  the  pronoun  is  omitted 
by  the  Greek  idiom,  it  is  inserted  here  in  Fnglish,  although  it  might 
have  been  omitted  in  English  too.  If  it  had  been  omitted,  there 
would  indeed  have  been  no  ambiguity,  but  a  falsehood ;  and  for  that 
very  reason  its  insertion,  not  being  grammatically  required  and  seem- 
ing therefore  to  stand  in  contradiction  to  that  falsehood,  naturally 
leads  to  the  true  sense ;  for  we  learn  from  John  6: 12,  that  it  was  the 
disciples  who  gathered  up  the  fragments  on  this  occasion. 

^  Wherefore  kick  ye  at  my  sacrifice,  and  at  mine  offering  which  I 
have  commanded  in  my  [mine]  habitation,  and  honorest  thy  sons 
above  me,  to  make  yourselves  fat  with  the  chiefest  of  all  the  offerings 
of  Israel  my  people  ?"  1  Sam.  2:  29.  ''  There  is  in  this  sentence  a 
strange  confusion  of  persons,  and  an  extraordinary  abruptness  of 
transition."  Yet  the  confusion  and  abruptness  are  precisely  the  same 
in  the  original  Hebrew,  in  the  Vulgate,  and  in  all  the  leading  modem 
versions.  The  Septuagint  has  given  quite  a  different  reading  of  the 
whole  passage*  But  if  we  consider  that  a  part  was  addressed  to  Eli 
and  his  sons,  and  a  part,  in  its  very  nature,  to  Eli  separately,  we 
shall  find  the  whole  constructed  in  the  original  with  great  skill  and 
naturalness.  At  all  events,  it  does  not  seem  the  proper  office  of  Eng- 
lish Grammar  to  amend  the  Hebrew  text,  or  to  require  it  to  be  mis- 
translated. 

*  *  *  *  "  were  written  for  our  learning,  that  we,  through  patience 
end  comfort  of  the  Scriptures,  might  have  hope."  Bom.  15: 4.    <<  And 
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tAett  they  ftnnd  noC  hfe  Imdy,  they  came  tayteg  tfifli  Aqrliid  ^99- 
aeen  a  Tkion  ef  angela  whkk  said  that  lie  «Ni»  aim."  Mr.  Hanwoift 
majntaiwthafc^iiiigirt  harre"  sliouldbe  ''nagrlMnre'';  and  Aat  <<trBB^ 
shmildbe^ie'^;  andthisinaeMFdaiioewkboiieof  hkfhverite^piriB- 
dples,"  ofi  i^ucli  he  very  frequently  takee  ooeaaioii  to  inrist.  Be 
flays  that  mi^kt  refers  to  the  past,  aad  may  to  ihe  pneBenfr  er  Intare. 
Whereas  the  use  of  m^j^  for  the  present  er  fatue  is  almost  as  &- 
ailiar  as  aaj  nse  it  has;  as,  ^iie  s^ghi  at  any  tkne  if  he  irool^* 
"^eh  that  I  migfaC  know  the  tmthr  ete.  Beridet^  ia  both  eases  and 
ottiers  ISkt  them^  he  forgets  theybriiMrf  eflbet  of  the  tense  of  the  pie- 
oeding  toA;  thus,  <<are  written  that  we  soay  hnre  hope,"  ^weie 
written  thafr  we  might  haye  hope."  Sneh,  we  eoHlead^  is  tlie  ttatmal 
Bnglish  oneneHmbered  by  any  h  priori  ^  prliici{des.'*  And  as  for  As 
phrase,  ''said  that  he  was  alive,"  any  EngKrii  (or  al  hsast  any  Ame^ 
iean)  ear  will  instantly  detect  liow  umiatnral  it  is  to  say,  ^  whieh  said 
that  lie  %$  aRve."  Indeed,  Mr.  H.  hardly  dares  suggest  this  rendKni^ 
but  wonld  alter  the  whole  eonstmction  and  read,  ^  saying,  he  is  alive:* 
This,  he  alleges,  is  in  strict  aoeordanoe  wMi  the  Latin  and  Greek, 
earn  rivere,  ovfs^  ^ — and  so  it  might  be  if  there  were  no  differ- 
ence between  the  araiio  recta  and  the  arttHe  oUigum;  althoogh,  in 
fact,  the  Greek  text  happens  to  read  w  Xi^^fmcir  mMr  l^p^  ^  which 
sa^  that  he  is  alive."  This  last,  however,  is  a  point  to  which  Mr.  H. 
does  not  allode,  and  which  would  serve  no  pnipose  in  ilhistratiea  of 
his  favorite  ^principle." 

But  he  objects  to  the  also  in  the  latter  passage,  diseonrsiag  in  this 
wise: 

*^  We  cannot  connect  an  entity  widi  a  nonentity.  The  sentence 
amounts  to  this :  they  did  not  do  a  certain  thing,  and  they  did  some- 
thing  besides.  If  we  strike  out  alio,  the  passage  is  dear  and  oon* 
sistent  Both  the  Greek  and  Latin  of  this  passage,  however,  require 
abo  to  be  in  tiie  position  in  which  we  find  it." 

And  well  they  may ;  for,  ^ough  we  do  not  see  what  the  Latim 
should  have  to  do,  more  than  the  English,  with  reqmrinff  this ;  yet 
surely  simple  comnKm  sense  would  find  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
the  passage  as  it  stands  in  the  original  text  and  in  the  English  Year* 
sion,  oho  and  all,  —*  without  being  fri^tened  by  any  spectres  of  en- 
tities or  nonentities.  It  is  a  case  of  obvious  ellipsis;  ^<and  when 
they  found  not  his  body,  tiatey  came  saying  that  they  had  (not  onl^ 
not  found  it,  but)  also  seen,"  etc ;  L  e.  one  fact  is  stated,  the  nsC 
finding  or  the  failure  to  find,  and  al$o  another  fact,  the  seeing,  etc 

^  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  inrophetSy  neither  wiU  they  he 
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persuaded  thoagh  one  rose  from  the  dead."  ^  Thongh  one  ns€  from 
the  deadk  Though  one  ro9e  means,  though  one  did  rise  at  some  for- 
mer period."  Yes,  if  you  are  sure  it  is  in  the  indicative  mood ;  oth« 
erwise  it  may  mean,  though  one  $kioiuld  tw  at  some  future  time. 

^  If  one  went  unto  them  from  the  dead,  they  will  repent"  ^  That 
k,  if  one  went  at  a  future  time,  which  is  intense  nonsense." 

This  certainly  is  sharp  enough.  Yet  in  the  face  of  such  authori« 
tatiye  criticism,  we  venture  to  assert  that  the  use  of  roM  and  went 
with  reference  to  a  subjunctive  future  is  good,  idiomatic,  and  often 
elegant  English.  And  nothing  is  wanting  in  either  of  those  passages 
to  make  them  pure,  consistent  English,  but  to  change  the  correspond- 
ing wiU  to  would^  which  any  one  may  see  would  leave  the  reference 
to  futurity  as  distinct  as  ever.  Our  Translators  retained  wiU,  prob- 
ably because  the  original  has  the  Indicative  future,  while  the  verbs 
translated  rose  and  went  are  both  in  the  aorist  subjunctive.  Luther 
too  has  translated  these  last  words  by  the  imperfect  subjunctive  in 
German ;  while,  for  the  mU,  he  has  in  one  of  the  cases  followed  the 
Greek  with  a  simple  future,  and  in  the  other  has  conformed  the 
phrase  to  the  German  idiom,  which  in  this  case  is  the  same  as  the 
English,  and  used  the  conditional  form. 

^<  He  that  pricketh  the  ear  maketh  it  to  show  her  knowledge." 
**  We  see  no  reason  for  it  in  one  place  and  hef  in  the  other." 

This  is  a  borrowed  criticism.  Its  supporters  seem  either  to  think 
that  her  is  in  the  objective  Case,  or  to  be  ignorant  that  its  was  not 
used  by  the  Translators  of  the  English  Bible,  but  thereof,  his,  or  her^ 
instead  of  it.  A  strict  foUowing  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  might  have  led 
them  to  use  hie  as  the  genitive  of  t^  in  all  cases.  But  though  they 
did  not  intend  to  personify  objects  of  the  neuter  gender  and  used  it 
for  the  nominative  and  accusative  Cases,  yet,  as  the  genitive  its  was 
not  then  in  use^  they  seem  to  have  taken  in  its  stead  his  or  her,  ac- 
cording as  they  would  more  naturally  have  said  he  or  she  in  case  of 
personification.  Harthj  for  example,  would  more  naturally  be  per^ 
sonified  in  the  feminine ;  consequently  we  find  such  phrases  as  the 
following!  <<And  now  art  thou  cursed  from  the  earth  which  hath 
opened  her  mouth  to  receive  thy  brother's  blood  from  thy  hand* 
When  thou  tillest  the  ground  it  shall  not  henceforth  yield  to  thee  her 
strength."  Gen.  4: 11,  12.  ^  And  the  earth  shall  remove  out  of  her 
place, .  .  i  .  and  U  shall  be  as  the  chased  roe,"  etc.  And  so  in  a 
multitude  of  instances.  Of  charity,  which  Mr.  Harrison,  by  an  ori<* 
ginal  metaphor,  styles  a  *^  maternal  virtue,"  it  is  said,  *^  doth  not  be* 
have  itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  her  own»"    If  therefore  that  pas« 
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•age  itt  the  Apoerypha  must  stand  oorrected,  it  iviJl  not  stand  alene. 
Tiie  tnitli  is,  our  TranslatioB  of  tlie  BiMe  was  made  too  eariy  for 
aome  modern  critics,  who  set  down  every tfnng  which  is  not  actoal 
usage  as  ^  nonsense,"  or  at  least  as  solaeism. 

^Btttif  itbe  of  God,  je  cannot  orertloow  it,  lest  ha^  je  be 
found  even  to  fig^t  agamst  God."  Acto  5:d9.  ^Lest  jour  attempts 
to  pot  down  and  silenoe  the  disciples  of  Jesas  be  of  sndi  a  nature 
with  referenoe  to  his  assumed  position,  as  to  exhibit  joa  in  the  char* 
aeter  even  of  filters  agamst  God,  and  not  against  man  only,  ft^mn 
nm  ^ss^u^oi  <v|fi7#^re,  lest  joa  shoold  prore  eren  Gcd-fiykUn^ 

<<  It  is  evident  that,  aooording  to  the  sense  of  this  passage,  the  tern 
issift  should  have  followed  and  not  preceded  ^  words  to  figkt^^ 
'Issthapljjebefoondtofii^eTeaaganiotGod.'''  And  yvt  he  him- 
self has  put  it  before  in  the  version  which  he  has  given  witii  the  Greek 
in  the  preceding  paragra{^;  so  dangerous  is  it  for  some  to  piagr  with 
edged  tods. 

««Som>wnotaseAsfiithathayenohope.''  lTfaess.4:ld.  ^'Thb 
sentence  made  out  would  be,  sorrow  not  as  them  sonow  that  have  no 
hope.  As  ihtg  sorrow,  not  as  them  sorrow."  Tes;  or,  ^even  as 
others  which  have  no  hope,"  mi^  do^  as  it  stands  in  the  text  of  the 
English  version. 

<<  And  the  contention  was  so  great  among  them  that  they  departed 
asunder  one  from  another."  A4sts  16: 89.    ^  As  Fanl  and  Barnabas 
only  are  here  spoken  of,  they  departed  one  foom  ih$  other,  not  one 
from  another;  the  said  Paul  went  this  way  and  the  said  Barnabas 
tiiat    When  we  say  they  departed  one  from  cmother,  we  at  enea 
phmgs  into  plurality,"-— and  mn^  more  in  the  same  strain  and  s^le; 
all  which  might  have  been  spared,  had  the  writer  oondescended  to 
eonsalt  the  text  from  which  he  professes  to  quote.    That  reads: 
^  And  the  contention  was  so  sAorj^  faiios»ii  them,  that  they  departed 
asunder  one  from  ike  other"    At  least  thus  it  stands  in  oar  ^  Ameri-^ 
can"  Bibles.    Mr.  Hanison  assares  us,  in  his  Prefoce,  that  he  has 
not  set  up  men  of  straw  to  contend  with,  but  has  naijeeted  to  criticisns 
only  actually  existing  errors.    Besides,  in  these  cases  he  puts  down 
the  chapter  and  verse,  which  he  has  neglected  to  do,  or  has  done  im* 
aorreetly,  or  his  printer  for  him,  in  some  other  cases.    Sndi  biunders 
in  dtatioas  of  Scripture  are  TCiy  c(Hamon,  but  are  exeeedingly  dl»- 
repatable  particularly  in  a  chn^gyman.    We  are  sony  to  see  thk  last 
atoned  verbatim  by  Prefeasor  Fowler  in  his  work  on  the  Ei^iah 
Language. 

But  our  readers  are  alreadf  more  than  wearied  with  pursuingt 
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sort  of  game.  Before  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Harrison's  book,  however, 
we  will  add,  that,  if  we  count  aright,  it  arraigns  in  all  some  forty-four 
passages  of  Scripture  as  containing  grammatical  errors.  Of  these  we 
have  here  reviewed  seventeen ;  and  our  readers  can  judge  of  the 
character  of  the  criticism  which  has  been  applied  on  one  side  and  the 
other.  Of  the  remaining  twentj-seven,  we  think  fifteen  or  sixteen 
more  equally  capable  of  defence  were  there  a  demand  and  an  opp<v* 
tunity  for  making  it.  There  remain,  therefore,  only  about  a  dozen 
oases  out  of  the  forty-four,  in  which,  in  ou^  judgment,  the  charge  of 
error  has  been  substantiated.  Of  course  a  £ar  greater  number  of  pa»- 
sagee  ocmtaining  alleged  grammatical  errors  are  drawn  together  from 
other  quarters,  and  it  may  be  that,  in  a  greater  proportion  of  those 
cases,  3Ir.  Harrison's  criticisms  are  correct; — sed  ex  pede  leonem. 


ARTICLE   IV. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  POPULAR  EDUCATION. 

By  Rev.  E.  C.  Wmes,  East  Hampton,  L.  I. 

The  subject  of  Popular  Education,  is  exciting  increased  interest 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States.  No  subject  can  more  woi^ 
thily  occupy  the  thoughts,  or  call  into  action  the  energies  of  our  citi- 
sens,  in  their  individual  or  social  capacity.  The  cause  of  education 
is  eminently  the  cause  of  the  people.  It  is  the  cause  of  public  order 
and  virtue,  of  public  liberty  and  prosperity. 

We  propose,  in  the  present  article,  to  inquire  into  the  Relation  of 
Government  to  Popular  Education ;  and  to  show,  that  it  is  among 
the  most  solemn  and  imperative  of  obligations  resting  on  a  govern- 
ment, to  provide  by  law  for  the  thorough  instruction  of  all  the  chil- 
dren in  the  community.  In  support  of  this  position,  we  shall  adduce 
three  principal  considerations.  The  line  of  argument  and  iUustratioo 
whidi  we  intend  to  pursue,  may  be  indicated  by  the  following  propo* 
sitions:  Popular  education  is  necessary,  and  therefore  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  provide  for  it— first,  because  of  its  infiuence  on  na» 
tional,  fieunily,  and  individual,  character  and  happiness;  secondly, 
because  of  its  connection  with  the  purity  and  perpetuity  of  oar  civil 
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isstiiutions ;  and,  thirdlj,  because  of  its  bearing  on  the  pecmuaiy  iii« 
terests  of  the  community,  it  being  by  far  the  readiest  and  the  smesi 
road  to  public  prosperity  and  wealth.  It  is  on  the  last  of  these  topics 
that  we  propose  to  dwell  most  in  detail,  in  the  present  discossion. 

First,  we  infer  that  it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  make  adequate 
provision  for  the  sound  Christian  instruction  of  thepeople,  because  of 
the  influence  of  education  on  character  and  happiness. 

That  education,  founded  on  Christianity  and  impregnated  with  its 
principles,  is  adapted  to  elevate  the  character  and  promote  the  hap- 
piness of  its  possessors,  is  a  truth  attested  by  universal  experience. 
It  has  ever  been  the  great  promoter  of  whatsoever  things  are  true, 
honest,  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report.  It  is  the  parent  of  virtoev 
industry,  and  order,  and  essential  to  the  full  benefits  of  gospel  preach- 
ing. The  want  of  it  is  the  principal  cause  oi  the  extreme  prc^gacy, 
improvidence  and  misery,  which  are  so  prevalent  among  the  laboring 
classes  in  many  countries. 

A  comparison  between  the  Irish  and  Scottish  peasantry  would,  of 
istelf,  be  sufficient  to  establish  this  general  fact.  Among  the  fonno*. 
We  behold  little  else  than  sloth,  destitution,  crime,  and  misery ;  among 
the  latter,  even  those  who  are  in  the  worst  comparative  circumstan- 
ces, a  degree  of  comfort,  the  fruit  of  industry  and  order,  is  every- 
where observable.  To  what  is  this  difference  to  be  ascribed  ?  The 
Irish  possess  as  vigorous  constitutions,  and  are  as  capable  of  hard 
labor,  as  the  Scotch.  In  the  two  great  physical  elements  of  proa- 
perity — soil  and  climate  —  Ireland  has  a  clear  advantage  over  Scot- 
land. The  question,  then,  returns  upon  us,  to  what  is  the  differenoo 
in  their  social  condition  to  be  ascribed  ?  Something,  doubtless,  is  to 
be  set  down  to  the  account  of  misgovemment  in  Ireland.  But,  after 
making  every  allowance  on  that  score,  that  truth  and  candor  can  re- 
quire, the  difference  is  yet,  beyond  a  peradventure,  owing  to  the  pre- 
valence of  intellectual  and  moral  culture  in  the  one  case,  and  the  want 
of  it  in  the  other.  No  other  cause  can  be  named,  adequate  to  the 
effect,  and  consequently,  to  assign  any  other,  would  violate  one  of  the 
first  principles  of  philosophy,  as  well  as  one  of  the  clearest  dictates  of 
common  sense.  In  Ireland,  the  education  of  the  poor  is  deploraUy 
neglected.  Few  of  them  can  either  read  or  write ;  and  most  d[  them 
are  ignorant  of  nearly  everything  which  it  most  befits  a  rational  and 
accountable  creature  to  understand.  In  Scotland,  an  order  of  thingg 
essentially  different,  exists.  It  is  rare  to  meet  with  a  person  who  has 
not  some  education.    Schools  exist  in  every  parisL    The  means  of 
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knowledge  are  Inrought  widun  the  reach  of  die  lowest  classes.  The 
result,  in  each  case,  is  such  as  must  always  take  place  under  the  like 
circumstances. 

Another  illustrious  example  of  the  humanising  power  of  Christian 
education  is  seen  in  the  history  of  those  mountain  parishes  in  the  Baa 
de  la  Roche,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  celebrated  Oberlin,  —  a 
name  embalmed  in  every  philanthropic  and  pious  heart.  We  behold 
there  a  transformation,  wonderful  as  the  scenes  of  an  Eastern  ro- 
mance, wrought,  within  the  brief  period  of  a  few  years,  in  the  char* 
acter'and  condition  of  an  entire  people*  We  see  them  rescued  from  the 
accumulated  evils  of  ignorance,  vice  and  poverty,  and  raised  to  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  blessings  of  knowledge,  virtue  and  competence. 
We  perceive  industry,  order,  contentment,  and  all  the  social  and  moral 
virtues,  enthroned  in  the  heart  and  shining  in  the  life,  where  but  a 
few  years  before  the  whole  social  fabric  was  the  sport  and  prey  of 
every  capricious  and  malignant  passion.  We  behold  a  desolate  wil- 
derness, over  which  the  ^oom  of  ignorance,  like  the  pall  of  death,  has 
brooded  for  centuries,  suddenly  converted  into  the  garden  of  the  Lord, 
with  the  freshness  of  Eden  covering  the  scene,  and  the  smile  of  hea- 
ven gilding  the  prospect.  And  what  are  the  agents  that  effected  this 
amazing  revolution  ?  Learning  and  Religion,  those  guardian  angels^ 
that  watch,  with  spirit  ever  wakeful  and  benignant,  over  the  happiness 
of  mortals.  Christian  education  was  the  sole  source  of  the  change, 
and  of  the  long  and  rich  train  of  blessings  that  followed  thereupon. 

Nor  is  education  less  benign  in  its  influence  on  families,  than  on 
communities.  Few  contrasts  can  be  imagined  stronger  than  that 
which  exists  between  an  enlightened  and  well  ordered  Christian  fam- 
ily, and  a  family  enveloped  in  the  dark  and  putrid  atmosphere  of 
Ignorance;  between  the  dignity,  refinement  and  happiness,  which 
mark  the  domestic  relations  on  the  one  side,  and  the  brutal  passions 
and  haggard  wretchedness  that  reign,  with  undisputed  and  terrific 
8way,  on  the  other.  How  appalling  is  the  picture  of  the  ferocity  and 
misery  of  a  family  destitute  of  religious  and  mental  culture !  Paren- 
tal menaces  and  imprecations ;  filial  strife,  rudeness  and  insubordina- 
tion ;  a  total  blank,  as  it  respects  intellectual  pursuits  and  pleasures ; 
none  of  the  interest  of  imparting  knowledge  or  receiving  it ;  no  pleas- 
ant reciprocations  of  mental  stores  already  acquired ;  the  luminaries 
of  the  spiritual  heaven  extinguished ;  no  spot,  in  the  whole  social  ter- 
ritory, dear  of  the  dark  fog  of  ignorance ;  the  redeeming  mediation 
of  Christ  unknown ;  the  solemn  rea]ities  of  eternity  wholly  obscured 
in  the  shade;  the  conscience  stupefied;  the  discriminations  of  duty 
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indistinct ;  the  passions  brntalized ;  the  affections  debased,  or  extin- 
guished ;  no  parental  love,  unmixed  with  vulgar  harshness,  on  the  one 
side,  and  no  true  filial  respect  felt  or  shown  on  the  other,  but  a  mutual, 
unmitigated,  incessant  coarseness  of  manners  and  language; — these 
are  some  of  the  lines  in  which  truth  requires  the  picture  to  be  drawn. 
How  striking,  how  beautiful  the  contrast,  afforded  bj  the  picture  of  a 
household  under  the  power  of  a  genuine  Christian  nurture !  Just  in 
proportion  as  Christian  education  sheds  its  genial  influence  on  fam- 
ilies, it  will  have  the  effect  to  exalt,  refine  and  hallow  the  domestic 
relations ;  to  convert  them  into  unfailing  sources  of  the  purest  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  to  render  them  conducive  to  the  highest  end  of  our  being. 
Personal  dignity  and  happiness  are  no  less  promoted  by  edncaJtion 
than  national  and  social  elevation  and  felicity.  Silly^  atheistical  ran- 
ters, it  is  true,  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with,  who,  in  their  impious 
ravings,  elevate  savage  over  civilized  life.  But  none  but  a  fbol,  a 
knave,  or  a  madman,  would  contend,  that  the  barbarian  warrior  nnm- 
bering  his  scalps,  or  the  ignorant  drone  in  civilized  countries,  whose 
pleasures,  as  Paley  truly  says,  are  scarcely  superior  to  those  of  an 
oyster,  are  to  be  placed  on  the  same  level,  in  these  respects,  with 
Newton,  investigating  the  laws  which  bind  the  planets  in  their  orbits ; 
with  Locke,  affixing  their  just  limits  to  the  powers  of  the  human  un- 
derstanding ;  with  Franklin,  teaching  the  lightning  to  obey  his  will ; 
with  Milton,  soaring  to  the  sublimest  regions  of  poetry;  or  with  Wil- 
berforce,  arousing  the  British  Senate  with  his  eloquence.  Christian 
education  confers  even  upon  the  poor  a  quickness  of  conscience,  a 
strength  of  principle,  an  erectness,  independence  and  nobility  of  char- 
acter, which  place  them  on  an  eminence,  whence  they  can  look  down 
upon  the  misery  and  degradation  of  the  multitudes  that  throng  the 
cheerless  vales  of  ignorance  below.  They  are  often  elevated  to  a 
region  far  above  the  clouds  and  storms,  which  darken  the  horizon, 
and  oppress  the  hearts,  of  the  less  intelligent  and  virtuous  of  thdr 
fellow-creatures.  They  stand  in  a  relation  to  these  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  the  position  occupied  by  the  loyal  seraph  in  reference  to  the 
recreant  crew  of  angels,  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  and  solicited  to 
rebellion ;  and  of  whom  Milton,  extolling  his  independence^  firmness 
and  elevation  of  purpose,  says : 

"  So  spake  the  Seraph  Abdiel,  faithful  found 
Among  the  faithless,  faithful  ooly  he  \ 
Among  innumerable  false,  unmoved, 
Unshaken,  nnsedaccd,  unterriiied, 
Bia  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  seal ; 
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Kor  naxnber  nor  example  with  him  wrought 

To  swerve  from  troth,  or  change  his  constant  mind, 

Though  single.    From  amidst  them  forth  he  passed, 

Long  way  through  hostile  scorn,  which  he  sustained 

Superior,  nor  of  violence  feared  aught ; 

And  with  retorted  scorn  his  back  he  tamed 

On  those  proud  towers  to  swift  desuruction  doomed." 

How  Christian  knowledge  secures  this  eleyation  is  easy  to  be  un- 
derstood. ^  It  expands  the  mind,  exalts  the  faculties,  refines  the 
taste  of  pleasure,  and  opens  numerous  sources  of  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment. Instead  of  being  continually  solicited  by  the  influence  and 
irritation  of  sensible  objects,  the  mind  can  retire  within  herself,  and 
expatiate  in  the  cool,  quiet  walks  of  contemplation.  These  are  self- 
created  satisfactions,  always  within  our  reach.  They  spring  up  spon- 
taneously, unsolicited,  unborrowed,  and  unbought."  [Robert  Hall.] 
During  the  intervals  of  labor  in  the  week,  and  the  longer  interval 
afforded  by  the  Christian  Sabbath,  persons,  without  any  of  the  re- 
sources of  knowledge  or  religion,  if  they  are  of  a  cold  and  torpid 
temperament,  generally  pass  the  tune  in  utter  inanity ;  either  sleep- 
ing it  away,  or  sunk  into  a  listless,  unrefiecting  dulness,  in  which  the 
mind  is  far  less  active  than  in  actual  sleep.  Or,  if  they  are  of  a  more 
lively  turn,  they  betake  themselves  to  all  kinds  of  vulgar  merriment, 
—  the  profane  scoff,  the  ribald  jest,  the  coarse  repartee ;  or  they  take 
refuge  in  those  gross,  sensual  pleasures,  which  are  more  hurtful,  both 
to  themselves  and  others,  than  utter  vacuity  of  thought  and  emotion. 
Not  so  with  men,  in  whom  the  seeds  of  knowledge  and  religion  were 
sown  and  took  root  in  early  childhood,  gradually  shooting  up  into 
plants^  which  have  since  been  constantly  unfolding  their  beauties  to 
the  sun,  and  whose  fruit  now  appears  in  all  its  fair  proportions,  en- 
gaging colors  and  mellow  ripeness.  Reading,  meditation,  innocent 
amusements  and  elevating  social  pleasures  fill  up  the  leisure  hours 
of  such  persons;  and  the  Sabbath, — that  distinctive  and  glorious 
feature  in  the  Christian  economy, — is  devoted  to  occupations  aHke 
profitable  to  themselves  and  honorable  to  its  Author. 

Secondly,  We  infer  the  oUigadon  of  government  to  make  adequate 
and  effective  provieion  for  instructing  and  training  aU  the  citizens  to 
knowledge  and  virtue,  from  the  connection  of  popular  education  with 
the  purity  and  perpetuity  of  our  civil  institutions. 

This  is  an  argument  of  great  force  and  cogency ;  but  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  dismiss  it  with  a  very  brief  consideratiQa*    To  the  citi* 
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sens  of  the  United  States  is  committed  the  charge  of  maintanmig 
those  free  institutions  which  it  cost  our  forefathers  so  much  blood  and 
treasure  to  establish  —  institutions  which  are  at  once  the  pride  of  oor 
own  countrj,  and  the  hope  of  the  world.    Yes,  and  we  say  it  in  no 
spirit  of  vain-glorious  boasting,  but  with  a  deep  impression  of  the 
responsibility  which  our  position  involves ;  we  stand  upon  an  emi- 
nence such  as  few  nations  have  ever  occupied.    We  are  as  a  city 
upon  a  hill,  whose  light  cannot  be  hid.    The  eyes  of  the  world  are 
upon  us — one  portion  regarding  us  with  anxious,  but  tremUing 
hope,  the  other  with  a  fiendish  desire  to  see  our  prospects  blasted,  oor 
honor  prostrate  in  the  dust,  and  our  greatness  and  very  existence 
among  the  things  that  were.    Our  fall  will  be  the  triumph  of  despo- 
tism and  the  knell  of  liberty  throughout  the  world.    The  same  pile 
of  ruins  in  which  our  Constitution  lies  entombed,  will  cover  the  ar- 
dent hopes  and  cherished  expectations  of  the  friends  of  freedom 
everywhere.    To  maintain  our  free  institutions,  then,  and  to  trans- 
mit them  unimpaired  to  posterity,  is  no  light  trust,  to  be  committed 
to  rash  hands  and  rasher  heads.    It  is  pregnant  with  the  fate  of  em- 
pires.   In  its  issue  are  involved,  for  ages  yet  to  come,  the  happiness 
or  misery  of  a  large  portion  of  the  civilized  world.    It  is  a  trust 
most  solemn  in  its  nature,  and  the  due  execution  of  it  demands^  in 
every  citizen,  knowledge,  judgment  and  virtue,  as  well  as  patriotism, 
vigilance  and  independence.    It  is  not  to  be  disguised,  that  our  poli- 
tical fabric  is  encompassed  with  dangers,  and  that  there  are  elements 
of  destruction  at  work  among  us,  which,  if  left  to  operate  without 
check  or  control,  must  in  the  end  ensure  its  falL    We  speak  not  this 
as  politicians.     We  do  not  even  allude  here  to  the  agitation  of  the 
slavery  question,  which,  in  the  minds  of  many,  recently  threatened 
such  disastrous  results.    The  dangers  to  which  we  allude,  spring  from 
our  circumstances.    They  are  inherent  in  our  political  organizatkm 
as  a  nation,  and  our  moral  constitution  as  men.    They  are,  therefore, 
wholly  irrespective  of  political  parties,  as  well  as  of  local  and  tem- 
porary excitements.    These  dangers  are  numerous  and  multiform ; 
but  the  two  whose  infiuence  is  most  to  be  dreaded,  are,  in  our  opinion, 
the  facility  with  which  foreigners  are  admitted  to  vote  at  our  elec- 
tions, and  the  loss  of  a  proper  intelligence  of  judgment,  and  a  proper 
independence  of  action  in  our  own  people,  resulting,  necessarily,  in 
an  undue  and  dangerous  susceptibility  of  being  swayed  by  artfiil,  sel- 
fish, and  unprincipled  party  leaders. 

Let  us  here  guard  against  misapprehension.    We  have  had,  and 
still  have,  many  naturalized  citizens,  whose  talents  and  virtues  are 
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an  ornament  to  our  country ;  men  of  enlightened  views  and  devoted 

patriotism ;  men,  sound  to  the  core  in  their  political  and  moral  prin- 
ciples, and  forward  in  every  patriotic  enterprise ;  men,  whose  public 
services  are  a  part  of  our  national  glory,  and  who  are  justly  regarded 
as  among  the  pillars  of  the  State.  It  is  not  of  such  that  we  speak. 
We  refer  to  that  overflowing  tide  of  immigration,  which  disgorges  on 
our  shores  its  annual  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  Europe's 
most  degraded  population — men  without  knowledge,  without  virtue, 
without  patriotism,  and  with  nothing  to  lose  in  the  result  of  any  elec- 
tion. Look  at  the  statistics  of  immigration  into  this  country.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  now  among  us  about  5,000,000  of  foreign- 
ers, including  their  immediate  descendants.  Not  less  than  a  million 
have  landed  on  our  soil  within  the  last  five  years.  And  such  is  the 
ratio  of  increase  in  these  accessions,  and  such  the  strength  and  per- 
manence of  the  causes  operating  to  produce  it,  that  it  is  quite  safe  to 
predict,  that  the  number  of  foreign  immigrants  arriving  among  us 
during  the  ensuing  ten  years,  will  not  fall  below  5,000,000.  In  that 
case,  we  shall  then  have  a  foreign  population  of  10,000,000  in  the 
midst  of  us,  equal  to  half  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  entire  Union, 
—  a  state  of  things  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  this,  or,  as  we 
believe,  of  any  other  country.  Are  these  persons  fit  depositaries  of 
political  power  ?  Have  they  any  of  that  knowledge  of  our  form  of 
government,  or  that  attachment  to  our  institutions,  which  are  essen- 
tial to  its  safe  exercise  ?  Surely  there  is  danger,  there  must  be  dan- 
ger, impending  over  us,  from  this  source,  as  well  as  from  the  other. 

Now,  what  is  the  remedy  for  each  ?  The  proper  remedy  for  the 
former  of  these  dangers,  would  be  a  change  in  our  naturalization 
laws ;  but  such  a  change  can  scarcely  be  anticipated.  The  only  prac- 
ticable antidote  to  this,  the  only  effectual  safe-guard  against  the  other, 
the  only  sure  palladium  of  our  liberties,  is  so  thorough  an  education 
of  all  our  citizens,  both  native  and  foreign,  as  shall  nullify  the  dan- 
gerous element  in  immigration,  and  secure  in  the  natives  of  the  soil, 
true  independence  of  thought  and  action. 

Our  very  freedom  will  prove  our  bane,  unless  the  people,  the  origi- 
nal source  of  all  power,  are  so  far  enlightened  as  to  be  able  to  exer- 
cise the  various  functions  of  power  aright  Universal  suffrage,  like 
many  other  things  in  this  contradictory  world,  is  either  a  blessing  or 
a  curse,  according  to  circumstances.  It  is  a  blessing  to  a  nation 
whose  dtizens  use  it  with  intelligence ;  it  would  be  a  curse  to  any 
people  so  £ur  wanting  in  that  attribute,  as  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
made  mere  tools  in  the  hands  of  ambitious  demagogues.    It  is  possi« 
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ble  that  a  nation  may  be  well  govemedy  where  the  mass  of  the  people 
are  ignorant ;  but  it  must  be  a  government  in  which  the  people  hare 
no  voice.     Busna  is  governed  with  abiiitj;  bat  what  iraaginatioD 
can  paint  the  horrid  scenes  that  would  ensaey  upon  the  sudden  intro- 
duction there  of  the  right  of  universal  suffrage  ?    Freedom  under 
such  circumstances  would  be  the  meet  terrible  of  curses.    It  would 
beoome  an  instrument  of  destruction  to  be  dreaded  in  proportimi  to 
the  degree  in  which  it  was  possessed.    No,  the  ability  to  reflect,  ex- 
amine and  judge,  and  the  possession  of  elevated  virtue,  eadi  attain- 
able, for  the  most  part,  only  through  the  agency  of  Christian  educa- 
tion, are  essential  to  the  safe  enjoyment  and  useful  exercise  of  the 
privileges  of  freemen.    Intelligence  and  virtue  are  the  bulwarks  of  a 
free  government    In  pn^rtion  to  our  intellectual  and  moral  illumi- 
nation will  be  our  chances  of  surviving,  in  the  vigor  of  perpetual  man- 
hood, the  operation  of  those  causes  which  have  undermined  all  pre- 
ceding republics.    Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  the  importance  of 
education  is  increasing  every  year  in  propcMtioa  to  the  vast  influx  of 
foreign  voters,  the  increase  of  our  native  pqmlation,  and  the  expan- 
sion of  our  people  over  a  wider  territory. 

A  development  of  the  causes  which  have  given  strength  and  sta- 
bility to  China  would  be  both  pertinent  and  instructive  here.  We 
may  not  attempt  such  a  labor  now,  but  we  cannot  forbear  an  allusioii 
to  the  subject  in  passing.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sea  and 
the  mountain  barriers  by  which  China  is  surrounded,  the  nnwariike 
character  of  her  neighbors,  her  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  worid, 
her  vigilant  police,  the  eligibility  of  all  to  the  trusts  and  dignitiee  of 
office,  and  her  rigid  system  of  official  responsibility,  have  all  had  their 
share  in  the  result  But  these  are  insufficient  to  ecplatn  the  phe- 
nomencm.  The  most  powerful  agent,  beyond  all  question,  is  the 
SDucATioir  OF  HBB  PBOPLB.  We  spoak  here  not  so  much  of  the 
education  received  in  schools,  as  of  that  which  consists  in  early,  con- 
stant, vigorous  and  efficient  training  of  the  disposition,  manners, 
judgment  and  habits  both  of  thought  and  aotiott.  The  sentiments 
held  to  be  appropriate  to  man  in  society  are  imbibed  in  infimcy,  and 
iterated  and  reiterated  through  the  whole  of  subsequent  life.  The 
manners  oonsidered  becoming  in  adults,  are  sedulously  taught  in 
childhood.  The  habits,  regarded  as  conducing  to  individaal  advance- 
ment, social  happiness,  and  national  repose  and  prosperity,  are  ooid* 
vated  with  the  utmost  diligence.  In  a  word,  the  whole  ehannel  of 
thought  and  feeling  for  each  generation  is  scooped  out  by  that  whieh 
preceded  it,  and  the  stream  always  fills,  but  rarely  overflows  its  em- 
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buikmentB.  Tkb  greatest  pains  are  taken  to  acquaint  the  people 
witb  their  penozial  and  poiitical  doties ;— *and  herein  thej  set  as  an 
example  worthy  of  imitation.  The  sixteen  discourses  of  the  Imperial 
moralist,— Yong-tching,-~  are  read  twice  every  moon  to  the  whole 
empire. 

It  is  iJie  testiuMXiy  of  Mr.  Boberts,  Mr.  Gutzlaff,  and  other  intelli* 
gent  travellers,  that  the  Literary  Institutions  of  China  are  the  pillars 
that  give  stabiliQr  to  her  government.  Her  military  forces  are  quite 
inadequate  to  hold  together  her  numerous  and  extensive  provinces. 
Her  soldiers,  for  all  the  purposes  of  defence  and  protection,  are  litde 
better  than  dead  men ;  and  were  they  stricken  from  the  roll  of  the 
living,  the  strength  and  stability  of  the  empire  would  not  be  sensibly 
affected.  The  greatness  aoid  repose  of  China  are  chiefly  attributable 
to  her  peculiar  literary  institutions*  Wealth  and  rank  are  not  widi«» 
out  their  influenee  here,  as  elsewhere ;  but  their  rehitive  power  is  &r 
ksfr  than  in  most  other  governments.  As  a  general  rule,  learning, 
while  it  is  an  indispeasable  prerequisite  for  all  who  aspire  to  official 
station,  is  sure  to  command  respect,  influence,  and  distinction.  A 
way  is  thus  opened,  whereby  every  gifted  and  ambitious  youth  may 
rise  to  the  hig^t  dignities  in  tiie  State -^  the  throne  only  excepted. 
And  in  point  of  fact,  the  most  eminent  statesmen  are  usually  those 
who  have  risen  by  intellectual  efibrts.  They  are  at  once  the  philos- 
•phers,  teachers,  and  rulers  of  the  land.  Power --^  high  official  rank 
-—is  the  dasasling  pnae,  held  out  to  intellectual  superiority.  At  reg- 
ularly recurring  period^  examinations  are  hdd,  to  which  crowds  flock 
from  every  quarter  of  the  imperial  dominions,  none  being  denied 
admission  to  these  literary  probations,  except  servants,  lictors,  play- 
actors, and  priests.  These  examinations  are  designed  to  elicit  and 
Hiake  manifest  the  ^  true  talent  of  the  people,  witii  a  view  to  its  ulte*' 
nor  application  to  a&irs  of  State.  The  results  are,  a  stable  throne ; 
a  country  enjoying  an  unusual  degree  of  internal  quiet ;  a  population 
mild,  peaceful,  obedient,  cheerful,  and  industrious ;  and  a  perpetuity 
of  national  existence,  unparalleled  in  the  world's  history. 

The  Chinese  gpverment,  then,  the  purest  despotism  on  earth,  is 
upheld  and  perpetuated  by  Education.  How  forcible  the  argument 
thence  derived  in  &vor  of  this  exalted  and  exalting  power.  And  if 
it  has  force  as  applicable  to  such  a  country  as  China,  it  applies,  ^ 
/ofttm,  to  civil  institutions,  founded,  as  ours  are,  on  the  principles  of 
freedom  and  equality,  and  depoiding,  confessedly,  on  llie  intelligence 
and  virtue  of  the  people,  for  their  security,  permanence,  and  vigor. 
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Thirdly,  We  infer  ike  ohUgoHtm  of  GwemmeiU  to  prwiiB  wekoob 
for  tA«  people^  because  of  their  conneeHan  ttHh  the  peeumary  ttUereeit 
of  the  State — Education  being  the  readktt  and  surest  road  to  puUic 
prosperity  and  wealth. 

The  argaments  hitherto  insisted  on — potent  and  impregnable  as 
they  are  —  constitnte  a  Tantage-grotiiid)  Whieh  we  may  surrender, 
and  still  make  good  our  position.  ^We  are,  indeed,  now  abont  to  ap« 
peal  to  a  lower  principle  of  our  nature,  bnt  not,  perhaps  less  power- 
ful or  energetic -*  we  mean  the  love  of  property.  The  desire  of 
gain  is  a  master  spring  of  human  action.  The  farmer  produces  to 
sell.  The  mechanic  fabricates  to  sell.  The  merchant  buys  to  sell. 
The  laborer  sells  his  time<  The  professional  man  sells  his  sldlL 
And  even  the  scholar  trims  the  midnight  lamp,  that  he  may  sell  the 
productions  of  his  genius.  Can  this  instinct,  so  nniyersal,  so  deeply 
seated,  and  of  such  potential  energy,  be  enlisted  in  behidf  of  edaca^ 
tion?  We  think  it  can*  We  think  it  ought  We  think  it  wilL 
Why  are  poor  teachers  ever  tolerated  ?  Because,  and  only  because, 
they  work  cheap.  Convinde  parents  that  cheap  education  is  bad 
economy,  as  well  as  bad  philosophy,  and  the  very  same  motive  that 
now  inclines  them  to  employ  the  incompetent  teacher,  will  then  com- 
pel them  to  repudiate  him. 

The  only  objection  that  can  be  urged  against  the  most  liberal  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction,  is  its  expensiveness.  This  objection  we 
meet  with  a  counter  proposition,  which,  if  it  can  be  maintained,  ne- 
cessarily refutes  it.  Our  proposition  is  this,  Universal  education, 
whatever  its  cost  may  be  to  a  nation,  so  ^  from  being  an  expense, 
is  an  actual  gain  in  dollars  and  cents. 

It  is  so,  in  the  first  place,  by  its  effects  on  legislation.  An  undeni- 
able connection  exists  between  the  intelligence  of  a  nation,  and  its 
laws.  Nor  is  the  relation  less  close  and  significant  between  a  nation's 
legislation,  and  its  wealth.  Wise  laws,  by  quickening  ingenuity,  en- 
couraging industry,  and  securing  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  fruits, 
tend  powerfully  to  develop  the  resources  of  a  country,  and  to  swell 
the  dde  of  national  prosperity.  Who  can  calculate  the  riches  often 
derived  to  a  country,  from  a  judicious  course  of  policy  in  reference 
to  any  one  important  interest,  or  even  from  the  operation  of  a  single 
wise  law  ?  Look  at  those  extended  systems  of  internal  improvement 
which  have  doubled,  and  even  quadrupled,  the  wealth  of  some  of  the 
States  of  this  Union.  Look  at  the  law  which  secures  to  the  author 
of  any  useful  invention,  the  benefit  resulting  from  the  sale  of  the  ar- 
ticle invented.     How  has  it  stimulated  human  ingenuity!     What 
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uitfam^tic  can  eidciifaiite,  what  scale  can  measure,  the  activity  and  en- 
tefprise  it  has  difiiiaed  throagh  tiie  community,  the  degree  in  -which 
it  has  aagmented  the  prodnetiye  labor  of  the  country,  and  the  untold 
riches  it  has  thus  poured  into  the  lap  of  the  nation  ? 

View  this  subject  in  another  aspect.  Select  any  period  of  the 
World^s  histcHry-— antiquity,  the  middle  ages,  or  modem  times  —  and 
Qompaie  with  each  other  the  nations  then  existing.  Compare  Eng> 
land  with  France,  France  with  Spain,  Spain  with  Morocco,  and  Mo- 
rocco with  tiie  kingdoms  of  interior  Africa.  Compare  the  same 
country  with  itself,  at  different  eras  of  its  history ;  Italy,  for  exam- 
1^  b^ore  and  after  the  revival  of  letters.  We  shall  find  that  the 
connection  is  not  more  inseparable  between  light  and  the  sun,  between 
the  shadow  and  its  object,  than  that  which  exists,  and  ever  must  ex- 
ist, between  national  prosperity  and  good  laws,  and  between  good  laws 
and  general  intelligence. 

Visit  once  more,  in  illustration  of  this  point,  the  scene  of  Oberlin's 
labors.  That  extraordinary  man  was  the  lawgiver  of  his  people,  as 
well  as  their  pastor;  their  temporal,  not  less  than  their  spiritual, 
guide.  On  his  arrival  at  the  Ban  de  la  Boche,  he  found  the  people 
Bunk  to  the  lowest  level  on  tiie  scale  of  moral  and  social  existence. 
Pew  of  their  schoolmasters  could  write ;  some  of  them  could  not  even 
read  with  fluency*  Their  ignorance  had  resulted  in  a  degree  of  rude- 
ness, indigence,  and  misery,  absolutely  appalling.  But  nothing  could 
deter  this  exceUent  man  from  attempting  their  reform.  He  entered 
upon  his  work  with  the  zeal  of  an  apostle,  the  wisdom  of  a  sage,  and 
the  patience  of  a  devotee.  He  instructed  them  not  only  in  religion 
and  science,  but  also  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  He 
taught  them,  practically,  the  principles  of  political  economy.  What 
was  the  result?  In  a  few  years,  the  rude  mountaineers  had  ex- 
changed their  wretched  hovels  for  comfortable  cottages,  and  their 
scanty  rags  for  decent  apparel.  Their  barren  rocks  had  been  con- 
verted into  fruitful  fields.  Manufactories  had  been  established.  A 
small  but  prosperous  commerce  had  been  commenced.  !Roads  had 
been  constructed.  Schools  had  been  instituted.  An  agricultural  so- 
dety  had  been  formed ;  and  industry,  contentment,  and  plenty,  smiled 
throughout  the  valley,  and  cheered  the  abode  of  every  cottager. 
Behold  the  triumph  of  Christian  education !  and  read  in  it  the  im- 
portant lesson,  that  it  is  a  pecuniary,  as  well  as  moral,  gain.  The 
most  abundant  proof  exists,  that  uneducated  labor,  is  comparatively 
unprofitable  labor.  The  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  obtained 
statements  from  large  numbers  of  master  manufacturers,  covering  a 
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series  of  years,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  increased  wages  were 
found  in  connection  with  increased  intelligence,  just  as  oertainlj  as 
increased  heat  raises  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer.  Not  the  mosl 
fertile  soil,  not  mines  of  silver  and  gold,  can  make  a  nation  rich  with- 
out intelligence.  Who  ever  had  a  more  fertile  soil  than  the  Egyp- 
tians ?  Who  ever  handled  more  silver  and  gold  than  the  Spaniards? 
The  universal  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  heart,  is  the  onlj  tene 
source  of  opulence. 

An  active,  spirited,  intelligent  body  of  laborers,  in  every  depart- 
ment  of  industry,  is  an  essential  condition  of  a  high  state  of  national 
prosperity.  But,  such  a  condition  can  never  coexist  with  general 
ignorance.  "'  For  it  is  not  nature  alone  that  makes  the  man.  The 
living  spark  can  be  first  kindled  only  by  schools.  It  is  the  school 
that  quickens  curious  thought,  fills  the  mind  with  principles  of  sdenoe^ 
and  starts  the  inventive  and  creative  powers  into  action.  Therefore 
we  say,  push  the  schools  to  the  highest  possible  limit  of  perfection. 
Spare  no  pains,  count  no  expense.  Let  every  talent,  eveiy  type  of 
genius,  in  every  child,  be  watched  and  nurtured  by  the  State,  as  by 
a  mother  watching  for  the  signs  of  promise  in  her  sons."^  Bely  upon 
it,  that  the  State,  which  could  find  the  readiest  road  to  wealth,  must 
regard  it  as  among  the  very  first  of  her  duties,  to  develop  the  pro- 
ductive genius  and  energy  of  her  people.  No  waste  that  society  can 
suffer,  will,  in  the  end,  prove  so  expensive,  as  the  waste  of  talent  and 
creative  skill.  <<  If,"  says  Dr.  Bushnell,  giving  utterance  to  a  striking 
thought  in  a  striking  manner,  <'  if  you  can  give  to  one  man  the  power 
of  three,  then  you  have  three  for  production,  and  only  one  for  ex- 
penditure. The  readiest  way,  therefore,  to  make  a  dty  of  ten  thou- 
sand, swell  to  a  population  of  thirty  thousand,  is  to  make  the  ten 
thousand  worth  thirty  thousand,  by  the  stimulus  of  a  right  education. 
Nor  need  you  be  concerned  beforehand,  how  the  ten  thousand  will 
impart  a  threefold  value  to  their  labors.  They  will  determine  that 
for  themselves.  Given  so  much  of  manhood  as  a  creative  power,  it 
will  be  sure  to  appear  in  ways  of  its  own." 

But,  again,  not  only  does  education  increase  the  ci^Midty  of  its 
subjects,  it  also  adds  something  to  the  average  duration  of  human 
life,  and  thus  tends  to  augment  the  riches  of  a  State.  The  preser- 
vation to  society  of  cultivated  talent,  is  undoubtedly  an  important 
element.  It  is  only  necessary,  then,  to  inquire  into  the  relation  of 
intellectual  and  moral  culture  to  longevity.     This  inquuy  must  resaU 

1  Bev.  Dr.  Biuhnell. 
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in  the  conviction,  that  ciTilisati<m  does  not  more  tend  to  sweeten 
man's  existence,  than  to  prolong  it  In  the  statements  we  are  about 
to  make,  we  repose  on  the  anthority  of  the  Belgian  philosopher,  M. 
Quetelet,  one  of  the  most  learned,  able,  and  reliable  statisticians  of 
this  or  of  any  age.  We  will  first  compare  the  mortality  of  different 
coontries,  possessing  a  higher  and  lower  civilization ;  next,  that  of 
the  same  conntry  at  different  periods,  of  which  the  intervals  have 
been  marked  by  social  ameliorations ;  and  finally,  that  of  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  society,  in  the  same  country,  and  at  the  same  time. 

England  and  the  Mexican  State  of  Guanaxuato  are  placed  nearly 
at  the  two  extremes  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  In  the  former  coun- 
try, there  are  fiflty-eight  inhabitants  to  one  death ;  in  the  latter,  nine- 
teen. Thus,  k  appears  that,  proportion  being  kept  in  view,  the  deaths 
are  just  three  times  as  numerous  in  Guanaxuato  as  in  England. 
This  immense  disproportion,  after  making  all  due  allowance  for  cli- 
mate and  other  adventitious  circumstances,  is  yet  mainly  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  different  degrees  of  civilization  in  the  two  countries.  England 
is  a  highly  civilized  State ;  in  Guanaxuato,  the  mass  of  physical, 
moral,  and  political  pollution,  is  of  an  appalling  magnitude. 

Let  us  next  look  at  the  effect  of  advancing  civilization  on  the  dim- 
inution of  mortality  in  the  same  country.  At  the  dose  of  the  17th 
century,  the  annual  number  of  deaths  in  London  rose  to  21,000.  A 
hundred  years  later,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  population,  the 
number  was  only  17,000.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  an- 
nual mortality  was  still  one  in  twenty ;  at  present,  it  is  only  one  in 
forty;  so  that  it  has  diminished  exactly  one  half.  The  towns  of 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Liverpool,  have  presented  almost  the 
same  decrease  of  mortality,  as  London.  France,  like  England,  has 
experienced  a  great  diminution  of  mortality.  In  1781,  it  was  com- 
puted, that  one  death  took  place  in  that  country  to  every  twenty-nine 
inhabitants ;  now,  one  in  forty.  In  Sweden,  half  a  century  ago,  one 
death  occurred  to  every  thirty-five  inhabitants ;  in  1828,  one  to  forty- 
eig^t.  Likewise  at  Berlin,  in  1750,  the  annual  mortality  was  one  to 
twenty-eight ;  at  present,  the  ratio  is  less  than  one  to  thirty-four. 

Results  equally  surprising  will  be  obtained  by  comparing  the  mor^ 
tality  of  man  in  his  different  social  positions.  Of  ten  thousand  per- 
S(His  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  England,  where  education  is  more 
generally  dif^ised,  8858  reached  the  age  of  forty  years ;  while,  of  an 
equal  number  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  only  1919  survived  to 
that  age.  M.  de  Chateauneuf  has  made  a  comparison  of  the  deaths 
of  1600  persons  of  the  highest  rank  in  France,  and  2000  in  the  12th 
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fUTondisfieinent  of  Paris,  wlueh  oontaitis  a  peimUrtioii  of  ngmen^ 
sweepers,  daj-Ubwws,  and  ddves  of  all  kinds.  His  tables  sbow  m 
mortalit  J  aaiong  the  latter  olass,  more  tibaa  doaUe  thi^  of  tke  fwmer* 
The  registers  of  life-iasuraace  oompanies,  likewisa  exhibit  very 
clearly,  the  great  mortalkj  of  the  ignorant  poor.  The  tables  of  mflr* 
tality  used  by  these  aeaoeiatiQQS  are  the  same  whieh  are  made  for  ths 
whole  population  of  a  ooontry.  Bot  the  Equitable  TiMmwm^***  Sod- 
etj  of  England,  diseorered  that  the  deaths  of  8800  insiired  peraona 
were  in  the  ratio  of  only  two  to  three,  oooipared  with  those  given  la 
the  tables.  Here  is  a  difimnce  of  one-third  in  &ror  cf  the  IcaigeT* 
ity  of  educated  over  onedueated  peraoas;  for  it  is  almost  invaiiab^ 
individuals  of  the  fonm^  dasa,  that  avail  themeelves  of  the  benefit 
<^  lifb  insurance  oompaniea.  This  must  be  a  great  somoe  of  profit 
to  these  institutions,  and  a  source  dae  alaioet  ezdosively  to  the  infill 
ence  of  education  in  prolonging  human  lifh.  On  the  othar  hand,  Id 
take  an  extreme  limit,  if  we  consider  man  in  the  slate  of  devest 
degradation,  it  is  computed  that  one  negro  slave  in  the  West  ladiea 
dies  annually  out  of  every  five  or  six  I  What  a  vast  dispropertioa 
between  the  mortalily  of  these  unfortunate  beings,  ancT  that  of  tha 
select  aod  comparatively  cultivated  individuals  insnred  by  the  Eqm- 
table  Society,  among  whom  the  average  deaths  annnally  are  only  eaa 
in  eighty-two  I  From  the  researches  of  M.  de  Chateaonenf,  it  also 
appears,  that  the  mortality  of  the  French  soldier  is  a  little  greater 
than  that  of  the  mass  of  the  French  people ;  that  the  guard  has 
fewer  deaths  than  the  army ;  and  that  the  sub-office  dies  more  raidj 
than  the  soldier,  both  in  the  guard  and  army.  Casper  of  Berlin,  has 
made  many  curious  investigations  on  the  influence  of  the  profesaiooa 
on  mortality,  from  whidi  it  results,  that  of  all  the  multitadinoos  pur- 
suits <tf  human  life,  the  members  of  the  clerical  pro£esnon— atleaat 
in  countries  where  they  are  not  over-worked,  as  they  are  too  apt  to 
be  among  us— « have  the  best  chance  of  surviving  to  a  green  old  age. 
According  to  this  distinguished  statistician,  of  one  hmidred  clogj* 
men,  there  attained  the  age  of  seventy  and  upwards,  forty-two ;  of 
advocates,  twenty-oine ;  of  artists,  twenty-ei^;  of  physiciana,  oidy 
twenty-four. 

Thus,  in  whatever  aspect  we  view  this  sulject,  oar  sto^of  it  i 
lead  to  oae  and  the  same  result,— the  conviction,  that  there  are  < 
tain  elements  in  Christiaa  knowledge  and  culture,  the  tendem^  of 
which  is  to  prolong  human  existence.  Nor,  indeed,  conid  it  wett  ba 
otherwiM.  Whatever  improves  the  habitations,  food^  and  dothani^ 
of  man;  whatever  tends  to  the  finrmatioii  of  rational  aad  teB^terala 
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liabits,  mote  regolaled  pasakMiSy  and  less  rapid  transitions  in  the  mode 
of  living ;  whaterer  secures  the  supremacy  of  law  and  order ;  what- 
ever multiplies  the  commercial  intercourse  of  nations ;  whatever  im- 
proves the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  and  thereby  renders  famine  less 
frequent  and  formidable;  whatever  advances  medical  science  and 
public  hygiene,  whose  office  it  is  to  discover  and  apply  the  means  of 
resisting  mortality;  whatever  develops  the  industry  of  a  country^ 
liberalizes  its  institutions,  and  increases  the  security  of  person  and 
property ;  whatever  tends  to  diminish  the  number  and  ferocity  of 
wars,  to  promote  peace  and  good-wiU  among  men,  and  to  clothe  them 
in  the  heavenly  ornaments  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit — results,  each 
and  all,  of  advancing  civilization  and  Christian  culture «-» must  add 
to  the  active  means  of  preserving  life,  and  in  the  same  proportion, 
eontribute  to  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  wealth. 

An  efficient  system  of  universal  education  would,  in  the  fourth 
place,  tend  to  quicken  ingenuity,  and  thus  to  promote  those  inventions 
and  discoveries,  by  the  application  of  which  to  the  arts  of  life,  the 
wealth  of  nations  is  incalculably  augmented.  Men  without  education, 
or  with  comparatively  little,  do  sometimes  stumble  upon  a  new  idea, 
that  may  be  turned  to  purposes  of  general  utility.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible, in  the  nature  of  things,  that  such  cases  should  be  of  frequ^it 
occurrence.  Most  new  inventions,  are  merely  ingenious  deductions 
from  known  principles  of  science.  And  how  can  a  man,  ignorant  of 
these  principles,  discover  new  applications  of  them  ?  Genius  alone 
is  here,  obviously,  insufficient.  Knowledge  and  discipline  must  be 
superadded,  to  enable  even  her  eagle  ken  to  pierce  into  the  secrets 
of  nature,  and  bring  back  those  bloodless  triumphs  which  shed  a  real 
glory  on  our  race,  which  exalt  our  conception  of  the  power  and  dig- 
nity of  the  human  mind,  and  which  multiply  beyond  expression  our 
comforts  and  our  gains. 

What  is  the  voice  of  histoiy  on  this  subject  ?  Her  story  is  short 
and  plain.  She  tells  us,  that  those  nations  where  the  general  intel- 
lect has  been  most  cultivated,  and  the  lights  of  science  most  diffused, 
have  been  also  most  distinguished  for  their  inventions  and  improve- 
ments in  all  the  branches  of  industry,  by  which  wealth  is  accumu- 
lated. The  records  of  the  Patent  Office  read  an  instructive  lesson 
on  this  subject.  A  scale  that  should  measure  the  comparative  intel- 
ligence of  different  sections  of  the  country,  would  be  at  the  same 
time  an  infallible  criterion  of  the  degree  of  inventive  skill  possessed 
by  each.  More  than  four-flflhs  of  the  patented  inventions  of  the 
whole  country,  belong  to  New  England  and  the  Middle  States ;  and 
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i&TeBls  MMij  twka  m  mmdk,  m  piepottha  lo  h&t 
popoliUioD,  m  Mkj  odier  Stale  in  tlie  UaioBL  CoM  there  be  a  note 
striking  proof  of  the  eonnectfan  between  generml  education  and  ik» 
ability  to  inyeni,  impfrorey  and  perfect  tlie  inetromentB  of  piodvclife 
labor? 

Bat  wbat  is  the  leiatien  of  lATentiTeneM  to  weaMi?  Let  ne  aea 
It  18  chiefly  throogh  the  ofe  of  Machinery,  that  nMdem  nations 
have  been  enabled  so  immeasanbly  to  ontstrip  those  of  andent  1 
in  ridies ;  and  it  is  by  the  ssme  sMans  that  one  natiiHi  now  i 
ses  another  in  this  rsspeet  In  lUnstration  of  this  point,  the  Ber. 
Dr.  Toong,  president  of  Centre  College,  Kentad^,  has  nade  a  oom« 
parison,  fonnded  on  the  statistics  of  Bason  Dapin,  betwem  the  com- 
mercial and  manafactoringeondition  of  Engkuid  and  France.  From 
this  calcolatioD,  it  appears  that  the  mnscakr  fcrea  employed  In 
eommeroe  and  mannfactoies^  in  those  two  eoontries,  is  about  eqoal, 
being,  in  each,  eqmTalenit  to  the  power  of  six  millknB  of  awn* 
Therefore,  if  the  prodoctiTe  enterprise  of  the  two  eoontries  depended 
solely  on  the  animate  power  eaq^ed,  Franoe  ooght  to  be  as  great 
a  eommercial  and  numnfactoring  oonntry  as  England.  BnttheEng- 
lish,  by  means  of  machinery,  have  ineroased  their  force  to  a  power 
eqnal  to  that  of  twenty-five  millions  of  men ;  while  tiie  French  have 
only  raised  theirs  to  that  of  eleven  millions.  ^  Is  it  now,"  asks  tha 
learned  President,  ^  any  wonder  that  these  idanders,  with  a  narrower 
territory,  smaller  population,  and  less  genial  cHmate,  should  immea* 
sarably  outstrip  their  less  intelligent  and  ingenioos  neighbofs  ?  And 
can  we  conoeiTe  a  stronger  proof  of  the  actaal  pecnniaiy  gmn  thai 
accraes  to  a  nation  from  cultivating  the  inteHeot  of  her  sons,  than  is 
fiimished  by  such  a  fact  ?  " 

There  is  a  fact,  also  noticed  by  Dr.  Toong,  connected  with  the 
British  East  India  cotton  trade,  which  illustrates,  in  a  very  striking 
manner,  the  superiority  in  respect  to  their  command  over  the  sources 
of  wealth,  of  those  nations,  in  which  the  common  mind  is  developed 
and  quickened  by  education.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  was 
commenced  in  the  East  Indies,  and  for  a  long  time  cotton  fiibries 
were  imported  from  that  country  into  England.  But  now,  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  use  of  machinery  in  England,  British  manufacturers 
purchase  the  raw  material  in  India,  transport  it  seven  thousand  miles 
by  water,  pay  a  heavy  duty  to  the  State  upon  it,  convert  it  into  doth, 
send  it  back  again,  and  actually  undersell  the  natives  in  their  own 
market  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  to  this  statement,  that  the  na- 
tive weavers  use  the  same  mde  hand-looms  which  were  emj^yed 
hundreds  of  years  ago. 
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Tbe  ingentikT'of  a  trfnf^  inteHeety  wUdi  migiit  iMve  «lq^  fei>e?er 
in  inaetmtjr,  bat  for  liie  sdmuioB  «f  •dvcatioii)  MnaelimeB  Mved  % 
tuiAon  more  tium  it  would  oost  to  edncaile  all  her  soiifl.  Abeat  a  e^ 
txny  MgOy  Hagh  MiddLeUm  devised  a  pfatt  for  aapplTii^  Loadoo  iridi 
pore  water.  It  k  estimatedy  tkat  a  supply  of  water  for  that  meln^ 
olis,  if  Ibmished  fay  haoliiig— tiie  BMthod  origmallj  in  use— -would 
eost  nine  million  pounds  sterUng.  Bj  Middleton's  plan,  it  costs  less 
than  half  a  miiBion.  Thus  the  city  of  London  has,  by  a  single  in* 
vention,  sared,  in  the  article  of  water  aloihe,  more  than  forty  miHion 
dollars— a  sum  sufficient  to  asaintain  good  sehooU  thioa^OHt  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain  and  Irdand. 

Education,  sach  as  it  now  existB  in  tbe  United  States,  has  dU 
ready,  by  the  inveBtieaa  and  disooTeries  it  has  promoted,  increased 
the  riches  of  the  na^n  to  an  extent  incalculably  beyond  all  that  the 
best  system  of  education  would  have  cost  us.  The  application  of 
stem  to  the  propuhioB  of  boats,  railroad  cars^  and  machinery,  is 
alone  sufficient,  and  more  than  sufficient,  to  justify  the  remark.  ^  It 
has  done  more  for  every  State  in  this  Union,  than  all  the  power  of 
industiy,  working  by  the  old  metiiods,  could  have  e£Bected  for  it  in  a 
hundred  years,  it  has  fiDed  our  hofMCs  with  the  productions  of  everj 
ooontiy  and  climate.  It  has  raised  the  price  of  evefy  acre  of  ]aad> 
and  every  article  of  our  produce.**  ^  It  has  infused  new  life  into  aS 
the  branches  of  industry  by  which  men  seek  to  create  or  to  augment 
their  fortunes. 

But  the  advaati^es  of  the  application  of  steam  to  these  purposes, 
great  as  they  are,  scarcely  bear  an  assignable  proportion  to  the  ag* 
gregate  benefits  derived  from  innumerable  other  inventicms  and  dis« 
coveries.  What  gauge  have  we  to  measure  the  immense  gains  derived 
from  the  power-multiplying  contrivances  of  our  countrymen,  whose 
name  is  legion  ?  And  to  what  are  we  indebted  for  this  mass  of  labor- 
saving  machinery,  —  this  multitude  that  can  scarcely  be  numbered  of 
instruments  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth  ?  Beyond  a  doubt,  to 
the  development  of  the  national  mind  by  education.  But,  the  intel- 
lect of  the  American  people  is  not  cultivated  to  one  fourth  the  extent 
that  it  would  be  by  the  adoption,  in  each  State  of  the  Union,  of  a 
truly  wise  and  efficient  system  of  public  instruction.  And  what  imagi- 
nation can  set  limits  to  the  pecuniary  advantages  that  would  accrue 
to  the  nation,  if  useful  inventions  and  discoveries  were  multiplied 
Iburfold?    ^  What  multitudes  would  then  benefit  society  by  their  in- 

1  Dr.  Yoang. 
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g^nnitj,  who  now  curse  it  with  their  vices?''  How  many,  whose 
fine  native  capacity  now  mats  in  doll  obscarity  and  depressicm,  for 
want  of  a  sufficiently  quickening  stimulus  in  our  schools,  to  bring  it 
into  action,  would  then  astonish  the  world  with  the  brilliancy  and  be- 
neficence of  their  intellectual  adiieTements  ?  ^  How  many  Frank- 
lins,  and  Fultons,  and  Rittenhouses,  [and  Henrys,  and  Morses], 
would  rise  up  to  enrich  the  land,  if  the  beams  of  knowledge  were 
poured  upon  every  mind,  to  quicken  the  fiame  of  slumbering  genius  ?  ^ 

Again,  fifthly,  the  diffusion  of  sound  education  among  all  the  mem- 
bers of  a  community  would  enable  them  to  push  their  researches  fiur 
into  the  powers  and  productions  of  physical  nature,  to  subject  these 
mighty  agents  to  their  will,  and  to  render  them  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  gain.  Here  are  two  distinct  sources  of  wealth, — the 
powers  of  nature  and  the  productions  of  nature, — over  eadi  of  which 
the  best  educated,  whether  individuals  or  nations,  have  the  greatest 
command,  and  can  most  efiectively  torn  them  to  account  in  the  pur- 
suit of  riches. 

If  we  look  around  us  to  ascertain  our  true  position  and  circum- 
stances, we  find  ourselves  encompassed  with  a  vast  assemblage  of 
powers.  These  all  bear  eome  relation  to  the  human  mind,  and  are 
susceptible  of  being,  to  some  ext^it,  controlled  and  converted  to  our 
use  by  art  and  skill. 

There  is  a  mysterious  power  in  the  earth,  which  draws  the  load- 
stone always  towards  the  same  point  The  discovery  of  this  power, 
and  the  application  of  it  in  the  construction  of  the  magnetic  needle 
and  the  mariner's  compass,  have  made  the  ocean  the  highway  of  na- 
tions,—  the  ocean,  that  plain  without  line  or  landmaik,  that  stretches 
over  half  the  globe,  and  sufiers  the  mightiest  ships  to  cleave  their 
way  through  its  waters,  without  leaving  the  least  trace  of  their  pro- 
gress. Had  not  the  intelligence  of  man, — an  intelligence,  be  it  ever 
remembered,  drawn  forth  and  quickened  by  education, — made  this 
secret  influence  subservient  to  his  will,  what  would  now  be  the  state 
of  commerce  ?  "What  the  condition  of  this  continent  ?  What  our 
knowledge  of  remote  countries  ?  What  the  civilization  of  the  world  ? 
It  would  require,  not  a  paragraph,  but  a  volume,  to  develop  all  the 
effects  on  the  acquisition  of  wealth  of  this  wonderful  principle,  and 
the  instruments  that  have  been  invented  to  render  it  available  for 
human  use. 

There  is  another  mysterious  power  in  the  earth,  which  causes  all 
bodies  on  or  near  its  suriace  to  tend  towards  the  centre.  It  is  this 
principle  which  makes  water  seek  its  level  and  descend  in  streams 
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bom  more  ete^nted  regionfl  towards  the  ocean.  But  edneated  Intel* 
ligenoe  enaUee  man  to  dtaj  the  torrent  in  its  ooarsei  to  torn  it  from 
its  channel,  to  appropriate  its  moYing  force,  and  thus  to  nuke  it  grind 
his  com,  manufacture  his  doth,  print  his  books,  forge  his  iron,  spin 
his  thread,  and  perform  many  other  useful  and  profitable  labors. 

There  is  a  subtle  power  in  fluids,  which,  to  whatever  depth  they 
maj  have  descended,  causes  them  to  remount  to  their  own  leveL 
Man,  civilized  and  enlightaaed,  has  employed  this  admirable  princi- 
ple to  procure  for  himself,  when  congregated  in  cities,  a  supply  of 
wholesome  water,  and  to  irrigate  and  fertilise  his  fields  amid  the 
scorching  droughts  of  summer. 

There  is  a  hidden  power  in  heat,  which  causes  almost  all  known 
substances  to  expand,  and  liquids,  in  the  process  of  expansion,  to  as* 
sume  the  gaseous  form.  To  what  endless  uses,  in  the  business  of 
life,  has  not  educated  man  applied  this  simple  principle  ?  He  hat 
employed  it  to  measure  the  state  of  the  atmosphere ;  to  blast  the  rocks 
with  whidi  he  builds  his  cities ;  to  move  the  floating  pahuse  through 
the  water;  to  drive  the  richly  freighted  car  along  its  iron  course;  to 
give  intensity  to  his  destructive  enei^es  in  the  wars  he  wages  with 
his  enemies;  and  to  set  machinery  <^  all  kinds  and  for  all  purposei 
in  motion. 

The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  no  human  power  can  change 
its  course^  or  stay  its  progress.  But  can  man  do  nothing  with  it? 
Yes,  he  can;  and  he  does.  He  spreads  his  canvas  to  the  gale^ 
catches  a  portion  of  the  moving  element,  and  traverses  by  its  aid  the 
broadest  oceans,  for  purposes  of  traffic  and  of  gain. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  knowledge  is  not  only  power,  bat  wealth ; 
and  it  is  obviously  the  interest  of  man  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
constitutioa  and  relations  of  every  object  around  him,  that  he  may 
discover  iia  capabilities  of  ministering  to  his  advantage.  The  power 
which  man  possesses  of  oontroUing  nature  to  some  extent^  and,  where 
this  power  is  denied  him,  of  accommodating  his  conduct  to  her  course, 
is  the  direct  result  of  his  natural  fiieuhies.  In  proportion  as  these 
are  cultivated,  his  sway  is  extended;  and,  in  exactly  the  same  ratio^ 
his  power  of  amassing  wealth  is  increased. 

An  educated  community  does  not  possess  a  less  striking  advantage 
over  an  i|piorant  one,  in  its  knowledge  of  the  productions  of  nature^ 
and  in  its  abUity  to  multiply  and  appxopriate  them  to  galnAil  ends* 
These  gifts  of  nature  are  beautifully  enumerated  by  Moses,  in  hia 
Valedictory  Ode  to  his  countrymen^  as  ^  the  precious  tlflngs  of  heaven^ 
the  dew,  and  the  dei^  that  condietii  beneath;  tha  precious  things 
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brought  finrtli  by  the  evn ;  the  precioiifl  thmgs  jNit  forth  by  like  moon; 
the  chief  things  of  the  aadent  mountaiiiB;  the  predooB  things  of  the 
lasting  hills ;  the  predous  things  of  the  earth,  and  ftOness  thereo£* 
Who  shall  say,  who  can  say,  that  sdeoce  has  exhausted  her  disooTcr- 
ies?  Who  shall  dare  affirm,  that  she  may  not  hereafter  detect  and 
^  bring  to  light  new  minerals,  of  as  high  a  valae  to  the  hnman  race  as 
coal  itself,  and  destined  to  produce  as  magnificent  results  ? 

Not  many  years  ago  Monmouth  county  was  one  of  the  poorest 
parts  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Now,  it  is  said,  the  lands  in  that 
county  are  worth  more  than  those  in  any  other  equal  extent  of  terri^ 
tory  within  the  oonmionwealth.  Whence  this  change  ?  No  Ahid- 
din's  lamp,  or  Fairy's  touch,  has  wrought  it  Science  challenges  the 
whole  glory  to  herself.  The  appreciation  of  the  Monmouth  fanns  is 
due  to  the  discovery  of  marl,  and  the  quickened  industry  consequent 
upon  its  use. 

Of  all  the  productions  of  the  earth,  those  termed  agricultural  are 
the  first  in  order,  and  the  highest  in  usdiilness.  The  relation  of 
science  to  agriculture  is  every  day  becoming  more  close  and  impor* 
tant.  The  day  has  gone  by,  when  the  whole  education  of  a  farmer 
was  supposed  to  consist  in  knowing  how  to  sow  and  reap,  the  rest  be- 
ing left  to  the  earth,  the  seasons,  good  fortune,  and  Providence.  It 
begins  to  be  understood,  that  the  nature  of  soils  and  plants,  the  food 
they  require,  and  the  best  methods  of  supplying  it,  are  objects  worthy 
of  a  close  and  earnest  study ;  in  a  word,  that  the  prindples  of  the 
sdence  must  be  studied,  mastered,  and  skilfully  applied,  in  order  to 
insure  profitable  crops.  The  sdence  of  farming  is  still  in  its  infancy; 
yet  what  noble  results  have  been  already  achieved  by  it !  In  many 
parts  of  Europe,  and  in  some  parts  of  our  own  country,  it  has  incal- 
culably augmented  the  product  of  the  land.  And  who  can  affirm  that, 
vast  as  our  agricultural  productions  now  are,  it  is  not  within  the  re- 
sources of  sdence  to  quadruple  this  quantity  ?  If  anything  can  ac- 
complish such  a  result,  it  will  be  a  higher  and  broader  education  of 
the  common  mind, — the  development  and  acdve  employment  of  that 
immense  fund  of  talent  which  is  now  slumbering  in  unconsdousnessy 
or  only  half  awakened,  by  reason  of  the  defectiveness  of  our  schools. 

Finally,  universal  education  would  be  a  pecuniary  gain  to  the  coun- 
try, by  its  tendency  to  diminish  the  moral  and  sodal  burdens  which 
now  oppress  sodety  and  exhaust  its  resources :  intemperance,  crimen 
theatres,  gaming,  horse  racing,  prostitution,  pauperism,  litigation,  and 
war.  The  relation  of  ignorance  to  vice  and  crime,  in  all  their  fonns, 
is  too  well  known  to  need  dther  proof  or  illustration*    One  or  two 
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brief  Btatonents,  to  reTive  the  impresnon  of  this  trath,  will  perhaps 
meet  with  the  reader's  indalgenee.  Of  1916  prisoners  received  into 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  less  than  half  could  read 
and  write ;  and  almost  the  whole  even  of  these,  coald  barely  form 
rade  and  misshapen  letters*  They  were  not  in  possession  of  what 
could,  with  any  kind  of  propriety,  be  called  education.  The  Rev* 
Mr.  Laroombe,  chaplain  of  the  penitentiary,  in  a  letter  some  time 
ago  received  from  him,  by  the  writer  of  this  article,  states,  that  dur- 
ing the  nine  years  of  his  connection  with  the  prison,  there  have  not 
been  more  than  two  or  three  convicts  who  had  received  a  collegiate 
education,  and  not  more  than  double  that  number,  who  had  ever  been 
members  of  an  academy.  He  says,  that  among  the  three  hundred 
convicts  at  that  time  in  the  prison,  there  was  but  one  whom  he  could 
employ  to  write  out  catalogues  for  the  prison  library !  The  Reports 
of  the  Philadelphia  House  of  Refuge,  and  indeed  of  all  other  estab- 
lishments for  the  reception  of  criminals,  confirm  the  same  general 
position.  Of  14,289  persons,  accused  of  crimes  in  France,  8,689 
could  neither  read  nor  write ;  8,805  could  read  and  write  imperfect- 
ly; 1,509  could  read  and  write  well;  while  only  286  had  received 
an  education  superior  to  that  of  the  first  degree,  though  how  far  su- 
perior, M.  Quetelet,  from  whom  these  facts  are  derived,  does  not 
state. 

Nearly  one  third  of  the  fathers  of  prostitutes  in  Paris,  cannot 
write  their  own  names,  and  most  of  those  who  can,  do  it  with  diffi- 
culty, and  in  a  bungling  manner.  The  proportion  of  ignorant  mothers 
is  probably  still  greater.  Of  4470  prostitutes  bom  and  bred  in  Paris, 
only  110  could  sign  their  names  well,  1780  wrote  veiy  badly,  while 
considerably  more  than  half  the  number  could  not  write  at  all.  Of 
8103  persons  of  this  class  in  London,  only  four  had  received  a  su- 
perior education,  89  could  read  and  write  well,  1237  could  read  and 
write  imperfectly,  and  6773,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
number,  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Most  of  the  female  convicts 
of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  have  belonged  to  this  degraded  class ; 
and  they  are,  almost  without  exception,  totally  without  education. 
The  Directors  and  Matrons  of  our  Magdalen  Associations,  with  whom 
we  have  conversed,  make  similar  representations,  —  though  for  the 
want  of  records  bearing  upon  this  point,  we  were  unable  to  obtain 
from  them  the  exact  information  with  respect  to  the  inmates  of  their 
establishments,  which  is  a£forded  in  reference  to  England  and  France, 
by  the  statistical  tables  of  Quetelet  and  others. 

We  have  bestowed  some  time  and  labor,  with  various  success,  upon 
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ft  research  into  the  stadtticB  at  eoft  imder  each  of  the  beads  «bi- 
braeed  in  thiB  diririoii  of  our  general  argnnent.  WitlKnit  entaing 
into  a  detail  upon  Uiese  ezpenditates^  for  which  indeed  both  time  and 
space  are  wanting^  auffloe  it  to  flay,  that  we  hare  satisfied  oarselYea 
that  the  annual  tax  thus  levied  upon  the  industiy  and  resources  of 
the  oountrj,  exceeds  $200/K)0,000»  tod  probably  dO€»  not  fid!  mnchi 
if  anjv  short  of  §300,000,000. 

The  anmud  cost  of  intemperanoe,  is  estimated  by  (3ie  reneraUe 
Judge  Cranch,  of  Washington  city,  at  $50,000,000.  The  Hon.  Wil« 
tiam  Jay,  son  of  our  iUustrions  Anierican  jurist,  John  Jay,  an  able 
statistical  writer,  after  a  minute  examination  of  the  sufcject^  places 
the  cost  of  the  militia  system  of  the  ttnited  States,  at  more  than 
$50,000,000  per  annum.  These  fifty  millions  now  expended  in  the 
ridiculous  mummery  of  making  our  citaaens-^^' dressed  in  padded 
coats  besmeared  with  gold  " — look  like  soldiers  for  three  or  four  days 
in  the  year,  if  devoted  to  purposes  of  education,  would  establidi  a 
school  for  every  fifty  children  in  the  whole  United  States,  add  fifty 
volumes  a  year  to  its  library,  and  place  over  it  a  well  trained  teacher 
at  an  average  annual  compensation  of  six  hundred  dollars  I  We  in* 
vite  our  readers  to  contemplate  these  two  picturesl  There  they  are. 
The  one  made  up  of  innumerable  noisy  and  drunken  gatherings,  the 
progeny  of  wickedness  and  folly,  a  disgrace  to  Christianity,  a  blot 
upon  our  civilization,  and  an  utter  nullity  in  point  of  useful  results. 
The  other  composed  of  eighty  thousand  precious  jewels,  glistening 
in  a  celestial  radiance,  and  diffusing,  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  the  light  of  knowledge  and  virtue.  Which  of  these  pic* 
tures  shall  we  choose?  Which  of  them  is  most  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  Christ?  Which  most  worthy  of  a  nation,  professing  a 
reverence  for  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  his  religion  ? 

Of  all  the  evils  that  afflict  humanity,  the  greatest  in  magnitude, 
the  most  deleterious  in  its  moral  infinences,  the  most  repugnant  to 
Christianity,  and  the  most  expensive  in  money,  is  war.  The  war 
debt  of  Europe,  at  this  moment,  is  $10,000,000,000.  The  annual 
interest  of  this  debt  is  not  less  than  $800,000,000.  The  lowest  esti- 
mate of  the  yeariy  pay  and  subsistence  of  the  armies  of  Europe,  in 
time  of  peace,  is  $550,000,000.  To  this  enormous  sum,  another  of 
$800,000,000  must  be  added,  on  account  of  the  ^  loss  sustained  by  tlie 
withdrawal  of  two  millions  of  hardy,  healthy  men,  in  the  bloom  of 
li£fi,  horn  useful,  productive  labor."  The  expenditures  on  account  of 
the  navies,  fortifications,  ordnance,  and  militia  of  the  several  European 
States  cannot  be  less,  and  are  probably  more,  than  the  sum  lavished 
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on  the  pay  and  subsistence  of  the  soldiers.  This  would  gire  a  grand 
total  of  $1700,000,000  as  the  annual  cost  of  the  military  establish- 
ments of  Europe,  in  a  period  of  profound  peace.  If  we  set  down  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  world  at  an  equal  amount,  an  estimate  un- 
doubtedly below  the^reality,  we  shall  have  the  stupendous  and  almost 
incredible  sum  of  §8400,000,000  as  the  annual  cost  of  war  to  the 
human  race!  There  are  children  enough  on  the  globe  to  form 
about  four  million  schools,  allowing  fif)y  to  a  school  This  sum  of 
$8400,000,000,  now  expended  on  the  trade  of  war,  not  only  without 
benefit,  but  to  the  manifold  detriment  of  humanity,  if  divided  among 
these  schools,  would  give  to  each  eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
Such  an  average  compensation  as  this,  would  afibrd  to  half  the  com- 
mon schools  throughout  the  world  teachers  equal  to  our  ablest  college 
professors.  From  a  calculation  made  by  Mr,  Sumner,  of  Boston,  it 
appears  that,  for  the  six  years  ending  in  1886,  ^  War  absorbed  ninety 
cents  of  every  dollar  that  was  pressed  by  heavy  taxation  from  the 
English  people,  who  almost  seem  to  sweat  blood  I  What  fabulous 
monster,  or  chimera  dire,  ever  raged  with  a  maw  so  ravenous !  The 
remaining  ten  cents  sufficed  to  maintain  the  splendor  of  the  throne, 
tiie  administration  of  justice,  and  the  diplomatic  relations  with  foreign 
powers, — in  short,  all  the  proper  objects  of  a  Christian  State.** 

It  ia  difficult  to  preserve  the  temper  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
untold  evils  which  this  enormous  expenditure  on  war  now  entails  upon 
the  human  race,  and  of  the  equally  unuttered  and  unimagined  bless- 
ings which  the  change  of  destination  here  suggested  would  draw  in 
its  train.  Truly,  when  ambition  is  to  be  gratified,  when  tyranny  is 
to  be  supported,  when  the  demon  of  war  and  vengeance  is  to  be  un- 
chained, and  all  the  arts  of  mischief  and  destruction  he  has  devised, 
are  to  be  brought  into  operation,  there  is  no  lack  of  funds  to  carry 
such  schemes  into  effect.  But  when  it  is  a  question  of  elevating  man 
to  his  proper  rank  in  the  scale  of  moral  and  mental  being,  and  thus 
augmenting  beyond  calculation  his  resources  of  happiness,  the  eyes 
of  nations  are  suddenly  opened  to  behold  their  poverty ;  economy  be- 
comes the  first  of  public  duties;  and  government,  from  an  excessive 
regard  for  the  people's  money,  refuses  to  provide  for  the  people's 
most  important  interest 

Near  the  cent^  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  there  stands  a 
venerable  pile,  the  seat  of  an  Institution  of  learning,  which  has 
lately  celebrated  its  hundredth  anniversary.  Through  the  entire 
iB^pse  of  a  cycle,  whose  commencement  antedates  the  origin  of  our 
national  existence,  has  the  College  of  New  Jersey  sent  forth  into  the 
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irorld  its  annual  harvesto  of  edacsted  men.  In  yam  does  flie  iraagi* 
nation  eseaj  to  follow,  in  all  their  amplitude  and  \rariet71  the  good 
which  these  Christian  scholars  have  achieved  for  mankind.  60  and 
interrogate  the  courts  of  foreign  potentates,  the  cabinet  coancils  of  onr 
own  country,  the  halls  of  legislation,  the  seats  whence  law  and  justies 
utter  their  dedsions,  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  the  godlike  art  of  healing 
the  professional  chair,  and  the  ^bA  shores  of  heathenism  in  evecy 
quarter  of  the  ^obe.  Thej  will  give  back  <me  common  response^ 
tdling  of  the  imperishable  laurels,  gathered  bj  the  sons  of  Nassan, 
on  all  these  fields  of  honorable  ambition  and  self-sacrificing  dotj. 
Nevertheless,  to  build  and  equip  a  single  ^ip  of  the  line  costs  more 
than  all  the  endowments  and  benefiictions  which  that  illnstrioua  seat 
of  learning  has  ever  received ;  and  the  annual  expense  to  the  nation 
of  every  gun  that  floats  upon  the  ocean,  exceeds  in  amount  the  aggre* 
gate  sahiries  of  its  preudent  and  prc^essors.  And  yet  Nassaa  Hall, 
f—  rich  in  libraries,  in  cabinets,  in  i^paratus,  and  in  all  other  intel- 
lectual furniture, — is  venerable  with  the  gray  hairs  of  a  goodness, 
as  diffusive  and  beneficent,  as  it  is  sublime  and  htAj,  While  the 
costly  preparations  for  war  in  time  of  peace,  under  the  vain  pretence 
that  they  are  necessary  to  prevent  the  one  and  maintain  the  other,  do 
but  inflame  the  national  vanity;  feed  the  already  overactive  love  of 
false  glory ;  excite  and  cherish  the  bad  passions  of  the  populace ;  and 
prove,  in  the  strong  language  of  the  late  King  of  France,  on  this  veiy 
subject,  but  so  many  ^'incentives  and  instruments  of  war;" — thus 
postponing  to  a  distant  future,  what  ought;  ages  ago^  to  have  been  a 
glorious  reality, — a  consummation  of  blessing,  which  the  Son  of  God 
descended  from  heaven  to  earth  to  achieve, — the  establishment  of 
nniverBal  ^  peace  and  good  will  ^  among  men.  Be  it  our  labor  to  speed 
the  coming  of  that  new  era  of  human  hi^piness,  so  eloquently,  yet  ao 
strangely,  invoked,  by  a  marshal  of  the  French  amies,  in  a  toaat 
given  at  a  public  dinner  in  Paris:  ''To  the  pacific  unioa  of  the  great 
human  family,  by  the  association  of  individuals,  nations  and  races! 
To  the  annihilation  of  warl  To  the  transformation  of  destructive 
armies  into  corps  of  industrious  laborers,  who  will  consecrate  their 
lives  to  the  cultivati<m  and  embellishment  of  the  world  l" 

What  heart  can  conceive,  what  tongue  describe^  the  scenes  of  love- 
liness  and  beauty  that  shall  start  up  amid  the  desolations  of  the  apos- 
tasy, when  war  shall  never  again  unfurl  his  crimson  banner  to  the 
breese,  nor  imprint  his  bloody  footsteps  upon  the  earth?  Then  shall 
leamii^,  religion,  sodal  order,  and  regulated  liberty,  become  the 
common  inheritance  of  the  race.    Then  shall  the  hungry  be  fed,  and 
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Uie  naked  dothecL  Humanity  shall  receive  purer  impulses.  Indu»- 
try  and  incorroptible  integrity  shall  walk  hand  in  hand.  Arts  shall 
flourish,  and  science  extend  her  enriching  yictories.  Plenty  and  con- 
tentment shall  be  the  general  lot.  ^The  schoolhouse  shall  crown 
every  hill  top,  and  nestle  in  every  valley ;  and  the  spires  of  new 
churches  shall  rise  exulting  to  the  skies.**  Piety,  that  plant  of  renown, 
the  fieurest  ornament  in  the  abode  of  primeval  innocence,  shall  again 
strike  deep  its  roots  into  the  human  heart;  and  its  boughs  shall  be 
ever  loaded  with  flowers  of  a  richer  bloom  and  fragrance  than  adorned 
the  Gvarden  of  the  Hesperides,  and  with  fruits  of  a  celestial  beauty 
and  flavor.  And  the  earth,  —  the  wide  earth, — now  burnt  and 
Migfated  by  the  curse  of  its  offended  Maker,  shall  again  smile  in  the 
freshness  and  beauty  of  Eden. 

It  may  be  asked,  whether  education  would  really  diminish,  in  any 
considerable  degree,  the  evils  enumerated  in  the  enunciation  of  this 
topic  of  argument  When  we  speak  of  education,  we  mean  education 
founded  on  morals  drawn  from  the  Bible.  The  real  question,  then, 
is,  whether  Christian  education  has  a  tendency  to  difluse  Christian 
principles,  to  strengthen  the  Christian  spirit,  and  to  promote  the 
Christian  virtues.  We  humbly  conceive,  that  it  cannot  be  needful  to 
argue  this  question  in  a  Christian  community.  To  maintain  the  ne- 
gative, would  be  to  deny  all  vitality  to  the  Christian  system,  and  de- 
grade the  Book  of  God  even  below  the  moral  maxims  of  Confuciwi, 
of  Zoroaster,  of  Socrates,  and  of  Seneca. 

Thus  has  it  been  made  to  appear,  unless  we  have  totally  missed 
our  aim  in  this  discussion,  that  the  prevalence  <^  good  and  thcmmgh 
systems  of  popular  education  in  the  several  members  of  our  Confed- 
eracy, would  exalt  the  character  and  augment  the  happiness  of  our 
dtisens,  in  their  civil,  domestic,  and  individual  relations ;  that  such 
education  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  right  discbarge  of  our 
duties  as  freemen,  with  the*  perpetuity  of  our  Constitution,  and  whh 
the  progress  of  liberal  principles  and  free  institutions  throughout  the 
world;  and  flnally,  that  every  new  degree  of  excellence  in  our 
schools,  every  successive  approach  towards  perfection  in  the  system 
of  education,  and  towards  universality  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  bene- 
flis,  would  add  millions  to  the  aggregate  wealth  of  Uie  nation*  These 
eonsiderations  must  establish,  if  anything  can,  the  great  importance, 
nay,  the  absolute  necessity,  of  general  education  in  a  country  like 
ours ;  and  consequently,  the  duty  of  the  several  State  Governments 
flrst  to  make  adequate  provision  for  it,  and  then  to  see  that  the  means 
adopted  for  that  purpose  be  faithfully  employed.    It  would  be  a  po- 
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eition  scarcely  worthy  of  serious  refutation,  it  would  be  a  contradictiOD 
to  all  the  lights  of  experience,  it  would  be  little  better  than  trifling 
to  contend  that  education  can  become  either  universal  or  thoffough 
in  a  country  where  the  government  manifests  no  solicitude  in  its  be- 
half, and  puts  forth  no  exertions  to  promote  it.  Mr.  Bulwer,  in  his 
*'  England  and  the  English,'*  argues  forcibly  in  support  of  this  posilign. 
He  says,  "  Never  was  this  truth  more  dearly  displayed,  than  in  the 
state  of  our  popular  education.  Behold  our  numberless  charities  sowa 
throughout  the  land !  Where  is  their  fruit  ?  What  better  meant,  or 
what  more  abused  ?  In  no  country  has  the  education  of  the  poor 
been  more  la^;ely  endowed  by  individaals.  It  fails;  and  why? 
Because  in  no  country  has  it  been  less  regarded  by  the  government* 
We  cannot  conclude  this  article,  without  a  few  words  on  the  natorei 
or  ingredients,  of  the  educatioB,  which,  as  we  have  shown,  the  State 
is  bound,  in  duty,  to  bestow  upon  all  her  children.  Education  oogjil 
to  be  suited  to  the  attributes  and  destination  of  man.  These  may  be 
expressed  in  two  words,  Immortalily  and  a  future  Judgment  Be- 
ligion  is  the  first  want  of  our  nature,  and  ought  to  be  the  first  objeet 
of  attention  in  the  training  of  the  young.  This  remark  points  dis- 
tinctly to  a  reform  which  is  needed  in  our  methods  of  ediicatioii. 
More  of  a  religions  element  must  be  infused  into  them.  There  is  a 
morbid  dread  of  religion  in  some  of  our  schools,  to  call  it  by  no  worse 
a  name,  of  baleful  influence  and  augury.  Men  are  scared  by  the  spec^ 
tre  of  sectarianism.  But,  is  there  not  much  common  ground  among  the 
Christians  of  differing  creeds  ?  Nay,  is  not  the  common  ground  the 
broadest  and  the  most  important?  Do  not  all  Christians  receive  and 
hold  the  essential  facts  and  doctrines  of  revelation  ?  the  Divine  ori- 
gin and  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  the  being  and  perfections 
of  God ;  his  moral  government  of  the  world ;  the  fall  and  redemp- 
tion of  man ;  his  accountability ;  the  obligations  of  a  pure  mon^Uty; 
and  the  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment  and  of  endless  retributions  ? 
And  cannot  these  truths,  so  sublime  in  themselves,  so  well  fitted  to 
expand  the  mind,  quicken  the  oonsdenoe,  and  transform  the  heart, 
and  of  such  infinite  moment  to  every  human  being,  be  taught  and  re- 
taught,  till  they  are  injvrought  into  the  minds  of  all  our  youth,  till 
their  impress  has  been  indeUbly  fixed  in  the  heart  and  understand- 
ing, to  the  entire  exclusion,  if  need  be,  of  everything  of  a  sectarian 
character  ?  But,  if  religious  instruction  in  schools,  necessarily  in* 
volve  denominational  or  sectarian  teaching,  then  we  say  without  hesi- 
tation, let  such  instruction  be  given.  The  narrowest,  blindest,  most 
intolerant  bigotry  of  sectarianism,  is  better  than  ii^ddity,  whedier 
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H  «ome  in  the  bold  and  open  form  of  old  English  deism,  or  in  the 
more  insidious  and  captivating  guise  of  modern  transcendentalism. 
It  is  better,  also,  than  that  utter  insensibility  and  indifference  to  re- 
ligious truth,  so  common  in  our  day,  which  are  but  one  remove  from 
infidelitj  itself.  Education  without  religion,  is  education  without  its 
essence.  To  give  men  knowledge,  and  leave  them  immorality,  would 
be  but  an  equivocal  boon.  Rather,  we  might  say,  it  would  be  to  put 
into  their  hands  an  instrument  of  mischief,  and  supply  stimulants  to 
the  use  of  it.  It  would  be  offering,  not  bread,  but  poison,  to  the  eager 
appetite  of  the  rising  generation.  "  The  Duke  of  TVharton ;  Wil- 
mot,  Earl  of  Rochester ;  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  Mira- 
beau,  were  in  their  days  distinguished  by  wit,  and  taste,  and  learning, 
and  knowledge ;  and  they  were  not  less  distinguished  by  extravagance, 
revelry,  lawless  passion,  and  disregard  of  moral  and  social  virtue. 
High  attainments  are  tremendous  engines  for  the  working  out  of  good 
or  evil.  If  not  guided  by  correct  and  safe  principles,  they  are  terri- 
ble weapons  of  ill.  The  educated  rogue  or  infidel  is  but  the  more 
dangerous  man."  ^ 

Education,  unbaptized,  and  unimpregnated  with  the  Christian  spirit, 
is  not  merely  partial  and  defective,  it  is  often  positively  pernicious. 
It  is  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing.  It  is  an  actual  training  for  crime ; 
a  laborious  providing  of  dangers  for  the  community ;  a  conferring  of 
power,  with  the  positive  certainty  of  its  abuse.  It  disciplines  the 
evil  passions  of  our  nature,  makes  men  wicked  by  rule,  reduces  vice 
to  a  system,  and  subjects  the  clear  head  and  the  strong  arm  to  the 
impulses  of  the  bad  heart  I'he  mildew  of  a  cultivated  but  depraved 
mind,  blights  whatever  it  falls  upon.  It  sears  the  souls  of  men.  No 
human  imagination  can  set  bounds  to  the  evil,  either  in  space  or  du- 
ration. Through  the  agency  of  the  press,  it  reaches  other  climes 
and  far  distant  ages.  **  It  corrupts  the  species  in  mass.  It  is  not  only 
in  the  actual  generation,  but  in  the  rickety  offspring,  which  follow 
late  and  long,  that  its  deep-eating  poison  is  strongly  detected.  Late 
ages  wonder  at  the  waste  of  great  means,  at  the  perversion  of  high 
opportanities  and  noble  powers,  at  the  dereliction  of  solemn  duties, 
which  ever3rwhere  characterize  these  strong  but  evil  beings.  Call 
them  conquerors,  call  them  philosophers,  call  them  patriots,  put  on 
what  golden  seeming  yon  may,  when  the  mask  falls  off;  as  it  always 
does  in  due  season,  we  see  behind  it  the  worst  combination  which  can 
disgust  or  afflict  humanity.  Such  men-deliverers  and  enlightenerfl, 
as  their  sycophants  hail  them,  are  the  true  master-workers  of  the  vices 

1  Hon.  8.  L.  Sonlfatrd. 
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and  calamitieft  of  their  age  and  ooantrj.  But,  who  made  them? 
Thej  who  tau|^t  them.  Edacation  left  out  its  essence.  It  gave 
them  knowledge,  but  it  left  them  immoralitj."  ^ 

During  the  whole  process  of  education,  the  attention  of  the  joong 
should  be  directed  to  the  fundamental  principles  which  Christianity 
teaches,  the  divine  attributes  which  she  unfolds,  the  rules  of  monil 
action  which  she  enforces,  the  strict  scrutiny  which  she  announces, 
as  awaiting  us  at  the  final  judgment,  and  the  eternal  world,  with  its 
awards  of  endless  bliss  or  woe,  to  which  she  points.  These  are  sub- 
jects which  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  for  a  single  day.  They 
sliould  be  interwoven  with  every  department  and  with  every  part  of 
literary  and  scientific  instruction.  ^*  For  my  own  part/'  observes 
Addison,  '*  I  think  the  being  of  a  God  so  little  to  be  doubted,  that  it 
is  almost  the  only  truth  we  are  sure  of.**  To  this  Dr.  Barrow  adds, 
as  little  more  than  the  fair  and  natural  inference,  that  the  doctrines 
and  the  duties  of  religion  are  almost  the  only  study,  which  we  are 
not  at  liberty  to  cultivate  or  neglect.  ^  They  constitute,"  he  says, 
^  the  only  science,  which  is  equally  and  indispensably  necessary  to 
men  of  every  rank,  every  age,  and  every  profession.  Admit  the 
authenticity  cf  the  Bible,  and  the  principal  object  of  education  becomes 
at  once  as  obvious,  as  it  is  important ;  to  regulate  the  sentiments 
and  form  the  habits  of  beings,  degenerate,  indeed,  and  corrupt  by 
their  own  fault ;  but  made  by  their  Creator  rational  in  their  faculties 
and  responsible  for  their  conduct  If  it  be  the  business  of  education 
to  prepare  us  for  our  situation  in  life,  and  the  business  of  life  to  pre- 
pare us  for  the  happiness  of  eternity ;  then  do  we  perceive  a  system 
of  perfect  order  and  beauty  in  itself;  and  equally  consistent  with 
what  we  observe  in  the  world,  and  with  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
its  Almighty  Author.  Science  immediately  finds  its  proper  level, 
and  its  due  estimation."  Access  to  the  tree  of  knowledge,  was  once 
purchased  by  exclusion  from  the  tree  of  life.  Be  it  our  endeavor, 
surely  not  an  fanpracticable  one,  to  commingle,  in  loving  embrace,  the 
foliage,  flowers,  and  fruits  of  these  twin  sisters  of  Paradise.  The 
true  dignity  of  man  consists  in  a  severe  morality,  in  self-<x>ntrol,  in 
humility  and  moderation,  and  in  the  yoluntary  performance  of  all  his 
duties  to  God  and  his  neighbor.  Religious  edacation  is»  consequent- 
ly, the  first  want  of  a  people.  *^  The  end  of  learning"  says  Milton, 
'^  is  to  repair  the  ruin  of  our  first  parents,  by  requiring  to  know  God 
aright,  and  out  oi  that  knowledge,  to  love  him,  and  to  imitate  him." 

But  n^at  a  mass  of  false  peiceptions,  fSdse  jodgments  and  ftdae 

1  Hml  Mr.  Wyse,  H  P. 
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principles  in  monds  is  exhibited  in  many  of  our  schools !  It  woidd 
be  a  curious  research,  as  Dr.  Arnold  suggests,  to  gather  up  the  seve- 
ral points  in  a  character,  which  bojs  respect  and  admire,  in  order  to 
show  what  a  crooked  rule  they  walk  by.  In  the  true  scale  of  excel- 
lence, the  oi-der  is,  moral  perfection,  force  of  understanding,  physical 
strength  and  dexterity.  At  school  this  order  is  reversed.  The  most 
active  and  expert  player  is  the  best  fellow;  the  cleverest  scholar 
comes  next  in  the  scale ;  while  the  best  boy,  with  nothing  but  good* 
ness  to  recommend  him,  rises  but  little  above  contempt.  The  habit- 
ual breach  of  duty  even  is  countenanced  and  upheld.  Everywhere 
else,  but  in  schools,  it  is  but  a  natural  feeling  that  it  is  disgraceful  to 
do  our  business  ill ;  that  it  is  contemptible  either  to  have  no  employ- 
ment, or,  having  one  to  neglect  it.  Not  so  in  these  communities. 
Here  the  contrary  often  happens ;  idleness  is  a  glory,  industry  a  re- 
proach. We  have  heard  of  a  college  student,  who,  from  an  affecta- 
tion of  genius,  would  ask  what  the  exercise  of  the  hour  was  in  the 
recitation-room,  after  having  spent  the  day  in  idleness,  and  toiled  at 
his  lesson  much  of  the  preceding  night  under  his  bed,  with  the  light 
behind  the  covers,  lest  it  should  be  known  that  he  sat  up  at  night ! 
Such  a  man,  one  would  think,  must  despise  himself  for  the  rest  of  his 
natural  life.  But  the  most  fearful  laxity  in  the  code  of  school  morals 
is  the  estimation  in  which  falsehood  is  held.  Lying  is  far  from  being 
considered  as  hateful  a  vice  as  the  Holy  Ghost  teaches  us  to  regard  it. 
But  little  disgrace  is  attached  to  it.  It  is  fearful  to  contemplate  the 
amount  of  direct  falsehood,  of  artful  equivocation,  of  unfair  conceal- 
ment, of  deceitful  representation,  and  the  long  train  of  similar  wick- 
edness, practised,  without  compunction  or  shame,  often  with  exulta- 
tion even,  by  school-children. 

Nothing  but  the  simple,  plain,  earnest,  devout  teaching  of  the  word 
of  God,  can  change  this  sad  state  of  things  to  a  better.  That  divine 
word  is  quick  and  powerful.  Its  influence  upon  the  understanding  is 
as  healthful  and  invigorating  as  it  is  upon  the  heart ;  its  quickening 
energy  as  great  upon  the  intellectual  as  upon  the  moral  perceptions. 
It  is  the  controlling  agency  to  be  employed  in  the  production  of  a 
better  public  opinion,  a  sounder  public  conscience,  a  higher  standard 
of  public  morals,  a  purer  and  healthier  action  of  the  public  heart. 
In  the  accomplishment  of  so  desirable  and  excellent  a  result,  religious 
education,  founded  upon  the  Bible,  is  the  one  thing  neediuL  Other 
measures  may  change  and  subside,  as  the  national  mind  changes  and 
subsides  beneath  them.  Bat  this  is  a  measure  which  ereales  the  nt^ 
iional  mind;  and  which  insures,  by  its  firm  and  broad  sabBtmctions, 
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the  solidity,  harmony  and  durability  of  the  whole  social  stmcture. 
It  is  the  bond  of  our  union ;  the  charter  of  our  liberties ;  the  ward 
and  keeper  of  our  Constitution ;  the  palladium  of  our  happiness,  oar 
safety,  and  our  rights.  It  seems  to  us,  that  there  is  urgent  need  of  a 
reform  in  this  matter.  We  want  a  stronger  infusion  of  godliness  into 
the  sources  of  |mblic  sentiment ;  a  greater  use  of  direct,  pUun  and 
earnest  Bible  teaching,  both  in  the  family  and  in  the  school. 

What,  now,  is  the  practical  lesson  of  this  subject  ?  Development, 
progress,  improvement,  perfection,  in  our  systems  of  common  school 
Education,  by  every  agency  suited  to  attain  these  objects.  Among 
such  agencies  may  be  enumerated  the  excitation  and  enlightening  of 
the  public  mind,  improved  schoolhonses,  the  establishment  of  district 
libraries,  the  formation  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  other  kindred 
measures.  But  the  essential  complement  of  every  system  of  public 
instruction,  without  which  it  must  ever  be  like  the  play  of  Hamlet 
with  the  part  of  Hamlet  omitted,  are  Teachers'  Seminaries,  or  Nor- 
mal Schools.  We  have  never  been  able  to  comprehend  how  it  should 
happen,  that  a  statuary,  who  has  only  to  carve  the  block  of  marble, 
or  mould  the  mass  of  bronze,  into  the  forms  of  material  beauty, 
should  find  years  of  patient  study  and  practice  necessary  to  qualify 
him  for  his  work ;  while  no  such  preparatory  discipline  is  required 
in  him,  whose  harder,  as  well  as  higher  office  is,  to  give  form  and 
symmetry  to  the  rude,  chaotic  faculties  of  a  child,  and  to  cause  him 
to  stand  up  a  man,  erect  in  the  conscious  dignity  of  his  nature,  with 
a  culture  worthy  of  his  high  powers  and  his  immortal  destiny.  Is  a 
Greek  Slave  a  harder  thing  to  make  than  an  American  freeman  ? 

From  the  solemn  duty  which  it  has  been  the  aim  of  this  discussi(m 
to  enforce,  the  friends  of  education  in  America  may  not  shrink  with- 
out a  fearful  responsibility.  The  intelh'gent  and  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  this  duty,  is  a  debt,  which  we  owe  to  our  children  and  to 
posterity.  Let  the  Education  of  the  people,  then,  in  Christian  know- 
ledge and  Christian  virtue,  receive,  as  it  deserves,  our  earliest,  deep- 
est, most  unremitted  attention.  Crown  the  honor  of  the  nation.  Let 
us  do  what  in  us  lies,  by  our  counsels,  our  labors,  our  example  and 
our  votes,  to  stimulate  and  perfect  the  common  school — the  People's 
College,  the  great  fountain  of  popular  light,  the  mighty  bulwark  of 
constitutional  liberty.  Let  us  multiply  and  purify  the  sources  of 
knowledge.  Deep,  and  broad,  and  indestructible  be  the  foundadoiis 
of  that  moral  edifice  —  surpassing,  in  symmetry  and  beaoty,  the 
proudest  structures  of  granite  and  of  marble — which  our  wisdom 
and  our  energy  shall  help  to  rear.    Let  us  do  this  in  the  homUe  bat 
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oourageoofl  faith,  that  He,  whose  siiDflhine  makes  the  flowers  to  un- 
fold their  beauties,  and  the  com  to  give  back  its  golden  increase,  will 
not  deny  his  blessing  to  the  better  seeds  of  knowledge  and  virtue.  Ib 
it  asked  what  return  nuiy  be  expected  for  labors  so  patriotic  ?  We 
answer — the  consciousness  of  duty  performed,  of  benefits  conferred ; 
the  noblest  reward  that  a  noble  nature  can  receive. 


ARTICLE  V. 

HISTORY  OF  LATIN  LEXICOGRAPHY. 

[The  following  historical  statements  in  regard  to  the  early  history 
of  Latin  lexicography  are  from  the  pen  of  an  eminent  classical  schoho* 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and,  at  our  request,  are  given  to  the  readers 
of  this  work.  They  will  be  read  with  interest  in  connection  with  the 
Lexicon  of  Dr.  Andrews,  and  of  others,  which  are  appearing  from 
time  to  time. — Ed.] 

Whenevxb  an  important  addition  is  made  to  a  branch  of  learning, 
we  naturally  look  back  upon  what  has  previously  been  done  in  that 
department  in  order  to  form  a  correct  opinion  and  a  complete  and 
just  estimate  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  new  production.  The 
translation  of  Freund's  Latin  Lexicon  by  Dr.  Andrews  is  such  a  work. 
It  has  furnished  us  with  an  occasion  of  arranging  and  digesting  the 
materials,  previously  collected,  of  a  sketch  or  brief  history  of  Latin 
lexicography  from  its  earliest  beginning  to  the  present  time.  We 
intend  to  lay  before  our  readers,  at  the  present  time,  a  small  portion 
of  this  sketch  relating  to  the  lexicographical  labors  of  the  Bomana 
themselves  and  the  earliest  attempts  at  Latin  lexicogn^hy  during  the 
middle  ages  previous  to  the  labors  of  Robert  Stephanus. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  lexicography  belongs  to  the  last 
stage  of  the  literaiy  development  of  a  nation.  The  language  must 
have  fully  unfolded  itself,  and  a  literature  must  have  grown  up,  the 
meanings  of  words  must  have  multiplied,  some  of  them  must  have 
become  obsolete,  obscure  or  less  intelligible,  and  only  retained  in  the 
older  portion  of  the  literature,  before  the  words  of  the  language  can 
become  the  subject  of  reflection,  examination  and  research.  Lexi- 
cography {vesupposes,  not  only  the  existence  of  words,  but  that  they 
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fiboald  have  uncleYgcme  changes.  And  not  only  is  it  neoesfiary  that 
the  langaage  should  have  fully  unfolded  itself  and  thai  a  liteialnre 
should  have  grown  up,  but  the  intellectual  developnient  of  the  i 
must  hare  &r  advanced  before  the  single  words  of  the  language  < 
become  the  subject  of  examination  and  research.  It  indicates  { 
siderable  intellectual  progress  when  a  man  makes  himself  the  snb^ 
of  his  reflection ;  and  stiU  greater,  when  he  subjects  the  very  instni- 
ment,  language,  by  which  he  carries  on  and  communicates  this  mentd 
operation,  to  the  same  process. 

As  the  history  of  philology  commences  with  the  first  traces  of  a 
scientific  and  systematic  consideration  of  the  existing  monoments  of 
language  and  art,  so  the  history  of  lexicography,  which  is  a  Inviieh 
of  philology,  begins  with  the  first  attempts  at  examining  into  the  ori- 
gin, etymology,  meaning  and  use  of  single  words.  Such  attempts  we 
can  trace  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  Sophists,  of  Soeratea,  and 
Plato.  Both  the  Sophists,  as  teachers  of  eloquence,  and  the  philoso- 
phers were  fond  of  occupying  themselves  with  the  contemplation  of 
single  words  both  as  to  their  meaning  and  form.  This  led  naturally 
to  etymological  investigations,  single  instances  of  which  are  found, 
even  earlier,  in  poets.  The  etymological  inquiries  were  not  confined 
to  tracing  a  word  to  its  root,  but  some  attempted  to  point  oot  how  the 
root  itself,  or  rather  its  sound,  agreed  with  the  object  designated.  It 
requires  no  great  penetration  to  see  how  hazardous  such  a  proceeding 
is  and  how  easUy  it  may  degenerate  into  idle  specnhitions.  Whatever 
the  success  with  wfaidi  such  speculations  were  indulged  in,  they  natn- 
xaUy  led  to  the  question  concerning  the  origin  of  language  itsdf, 
whether  it  was  the  product  of  nature,  or  the  result  of  convention  and 
usage,  whether  it  was  qpwst  or  ^som,  natura  or  um;  a  question 
which  oocupied  the  plulosophers  a  good  deal.  It  is  known  that  Aria- 
totle  entertained  the  latter,  Plato  the  f<Nrmer  opinion.  As  we  see 
from  Cic  Partiticme  5  and  Lucret.  5, 1027,  this  subject  was  discussed 
by  the  Bomans  as  well  as  the  Greeks. 

The  first  lexioogn^hical  attempts,  among  the  Greeks  as  well  as 
Bomans,  did  not  embrace  the  whcJe  department  of  lexieograpby  bot 
were  omtributions  to  its  several  branches,  etymology,  synonymy,  and 
dialectology.  It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  the  Stoics  were  pardcolariy  fmd 
of  etj^ological  inquiries  and,  as  we  can  judge  from  many  instances 
quoted,  for  instance,  in  Cicero,  frequently  guilty  of  Uie  most  ridicQ- 
loos  and  absurd  derivations.  Ignorance,  or  imperfect  knowledge^  of 
other  languages  and,  consequently,  the  absence  of  that  invaluable 
assistance  which  con^paratiYe  philology  affords,  fimned  undoobteAy 
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a  serioos  unpedinieiit  Qrammarianfl  and  rketoricums, 
period,  oraipared  the  oonyersataonal  language  (^  <fV9^B 
with  the  written  (17  nxvm^  ifPf^Bw)  and  the  difiSsrent  c 
lected  words  peeoliar  to  single  dialects,  pnmneialisma,  pe 
of  words  and-  phrases,  and  pointed  ont  the  dianges  in  the  s 
of  words  aeoording  as  the j  belonged  to  earlier  or  la 
These  detached  investigations  and  collecdons  were  ms 
want  wils  felt^  and  deposited  in  commentaries  on  anci< 
especiallj  Homer,  or  in  separate  works*  Among  the  wri 
mok)g7,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  ApoUodoms  of  Athenf 
Aristarohas.  Two  of  his  works  are  known  by  name :  n 
fwp  and  li^ug  jittmaL  Krates,  an  opponent  of  Arista: 
a  similar  work^  Aa^si^  AttiMoL  He  difiered  from  Aiist 
point  which  divides  most  ancient  philologists  into  two  g 
While  Aristarchns  nudntained  that  the  principle  of  analog 
in  language,  Krates  declared  in  favor  of  that  of  anomaly. 

The  most  prolific  occasioii,  however,  for  lezioogiai^iiea 
were  the  comparisons  of  ^bssae,  /limrac,  that  is,  diiferent 
as  to  words  and  phrases  with  reference  to  time,  locaUtj  \ 
Sudi  odllectionB  were  not  yet  called  hfyani  bnt  cvntffw^i 
ylmaamWi  or  ofopMrnno*  The  mode  of  arrangement  v 
the  worda  bebg  sometimes  arranged  in  the  order  in  whi< 
eiirred  in  a  particular  author,  or  aooording  to  Bnl]9ects,  or 
betioatty.  The  name  Itfma  was  first  given  to  those  o 
whidh  the  words  were  arranged  in  the  last  mentioned 
this  class  belongs  Philetas,  who  may  be  mentioned  as 
earliest  lexicographers  among  the  Greeks*  It  is  doubt 
he  is  the  same  Philetas  mentioned  in  a  fragment  of  the 
Strator  or  Stratis,  which  contains  a  scene  in  which  a 
does  not  understand  the  antiquated  words  with  whidi  a 
his  discourse,  has  recourse  to  the  leodoon  of  I^iiletas  t 
their  meaning* 

It  is  not  our  mtention  to  oicumber  these  pages  with  a 
the  names  of  Gredc  lezicograi^erB  extending  from  the  fo 
the  Alexan jbrane  sdiodl  to  the  fall  of  the  Greek  empire,  ai 
woiks  nothing  is  left  or  scanty  fragments  only.  We  si 
name  the  two  most  important  dictionaries  winch  are  still 
-wiftk  of  Suidas  and  the  Etymologioom  magnum.  Beth  b 
ably  to  the  same  age,  ihe  latter  pari  of  the  tenth  century. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  among  the  Gredu  the  sof^iist 
first  deeided  impolse  to  leaacographical  stadiesy  whidi  were 
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taken  up  and  contiiiiied  bj  gwmmarJMi  and  pUkMoplian.  Of  a 
tomewhat  nora  piaodeal  nature  was  die  eooaikMi  of  lezieograpliieal 
inyettigataoiit  aaong  the  BoniaaB.  Itbeeameamalterof  importaaee 
for  tlie  piaetiee  of  the  law  to  nndentaad  the  aaliqoated  tenns  of  the 
ancient  kwB  and  kgalfonnaUw;  theee,  therefin^  were  the  tot  dag§ 
of  words  which  became  the  sabiect  of  lenoographical,  and  more  par- 
taoalarl J  e^fmolofiiealf  inquiry,  iiter  being  oooe  eonnnenoed  the 
inqntrj  easlj  extended  to  otlMrportioiis  of  the  older  UtenitDre.  We 
hate  still  the  title  of  a  work  of  Aelins  GaUns  who  was  a  eontenpo- 
raiyof  Vanro:  A  vwhomun^  qmm  adjm  ewik  pertimmtt,  Bi^JSeth 
timm;  andof  AntistiasLabeo^OeUivs«ija,18,10;  in  grammtHetm 
\  UtittoMntM  otUifftioitti  otiiofW9&9i$  ptmtntMTOij  Ijo- 
\  9fi§i%6$  lutfoaujayim  oircot&iunif,  Mgt$€  9fna§ew99 
\  ad  wdamJMJwrU  laqmoB  uUhihm\ 

The  Bonaas  eigojed  in  this  pmrnnt  an  advantage  not  pomemed  by 
the  Greeks;  we  awan  a  thoroogfa  knowledge  of  the  Greek  langaage 
and  literatare  in  addition  to  that  of  their  own.  Indqiendent  of  the 
ckMe  rehitionship  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  whkh  of  itself  was  an  in* 
vahiaUe  aitsistanr^  to  those  who  were  aeqaainted  with  both,  their 
famiUaritj  with  the  Greek  langnage  enabled  the  Bomans  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  philotogical  labori  of  the  Greeks,  espedallj  as  re- 
gard the  phikeophj  of  Umgnage,  hi  the  investigataon  of  the  pheneni- 
ena  of  their  own  langnage.  The  BooMns  stood,  as  it  were,  on  the 
shoolders  of  the  Greeks  and  arrived  mack  earlier  and  qaidcer  at  the 
point  to  reach  which  the  Ghredu  had  labored  for  ages.  Hence  the 
striking  &ct  that  Dionjrios  Thraz,  the  tot  Greek  grsannarian— tf 
he  is  the  author  of  the  r^n^  f^m^mf\u^  which  bears  his  name- 
was  a  oontemporarj  of  Terentius  Varvou 

Those  lesioographioal  notiees  were  not  at  tot  edleeted  into  sep»* 
rale  works;  the  jurists  deposited  theim  in  their  eonuMntaries  on  the 
laws,  the  historians  theirs  in  their  historical  woi^  and  the  granuna- 
rians  thein  in  their  general  grammatical  treatises.  Works  ezdu- 
sitely  lezioogra^ucal  were  rare  and  mostly  of  the  dass  of  i^ossaries ; 
alphabetical  works  do  not  seem  to  belong  to  the  period  previous  to 
VancOi  The  historian  L.  Cinckis  Alimentus  may  be  named  among 
the  lextoogrsphers  of  this  age  provided  the  Ubtr  de  veriu  prueiif 
mentioned  by  Festas,  was  a  distinct  work  and  not  rather  a  ooUection 
of  extracts  from  an  histoiiesl  or  antiquarian  work  of  the  same  author. 
Other  gtossogn^thsn  of  this  and  the  succeeding  period  are  SuntraA 
verionm  antiqmiaky  PuUins  Luvinins  cb  mrUg  $oriidUf  Versnius 
F]$etmd$veriiip0niiific0liimmDdyfiio$vum  turiorum  lU$rf  Statttias 
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JIazimus  de  tingulcarilm  a^md  Oiceranemj  Yerrius  Flaoeus  de  oieeu- 
wis  GaUmU  ;  C.  Suetooius  Tranquillus  de  vestimerUU  et  caleeameniis  ei 
eetensj  quihm  itduimur  ;  de  vacihts  maU  omtnis  ;  Modesti  libeliui  de 
vocahulis  rei  militaris.  With  the  exception  of  the  last  named,  £rag« 
ments  only  of  all  theae  writers  have  been  preserved  in  the  works  of 
Yarro,  Gellias  and  Festus. 

In  the  progress  of  time  more  attention  was  bestowed  upon  sjno- 
Bjms.  Bemmius  Palaemon,  Yalerius  Frobus,  Aelius  Melissns  lar 
bored  in  this  department,  and  particularly  M.  Com.  Fronto,  of  whose 
work  de  differetUiis  vocabulorum  we  have  still  an  epitome,  and  No* 
nius  Marcellus,  whose  work  de  eampendioea  daetrtna,  contained  in 
nineteen  chapters,  is  partly  lexicographical,  partly  grammatical  and 
antiquarian,  and  partly  of  the  description  of  a  glossary.  The  age  ot 
Nonius  is  not  ascertained.  As  he  quotes  Apuleius  and  is  himself 
quoted  by  Prisdanus,  he  must  have  lived  afler  200  and  before  520 
of  our  era.  The  principal  value  of  his  work  consists  in  the  quota- 
tions from  ancient  authors  now  mostly  lost,  especially  from  drama- 
tists and  historians ;  but  this  value  is  again  considerably  impaired  by 
the  circumstance  that  Nonius  did  not  quote  from  the  originals  but 
copied  from  glossaries  and  similar  coUectiims. 

Our  object  being  to  point  out  the  commencement  and  progress  of 
leziec^praphical  studies  among  the  Romans,  rather  than  to  enumerate 
those  who  have  labored  in  the  subordinate  parts  of  this  field,  we  shall 
merely  remark  that  the  taste  for  labors  of  this  kind  continued,  and 
sometimes  displayed  itself  in  a  somewhat  whimsical  manner.  Aelius 
Spartianns,  one  of  the  Historiae  Augnstae  Scriptores,  relates  of  the 
emperor  Geta  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  ordering  entertainments 
composed  alphabetically ;  for  instance,  one  in  which  the  names  of  all 
the  dishes  commenced  with  a,  another  in  which  they  begun  with  j9  or/ 

Much  more  important  than  these  glossaries  was  the  comprehensive 
work  of  M.  Yerrius  Flaccus  de  verborum  iigntfieatione.  M.  Yerriud 
Flaccus  was  a  distinguished  rhetorician  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and 
by  the  emperor  selected  as  the  teacher  of  his  grandsons  Caius  and 
Lucius  with  the  condition  of  not  receiving  any  other  pupils.  This 
happened  probably  about  10  B.  C.  It  is  highly  probable,  if  not  cer- 
tain, that  he  is  the  same  person  in  whose  honor  a  statue  was  erected 
in  the  forum  of  Fraeneste,  where  he  had  caused  to  be  placed  an  almi^ 
nac,  fasti,  carefully  and  skilfully  prepared  by  himself  and  inscribed 
on  marble  tablets.  A  portion  of  these  tablets  were  discovered  in 
1770,  containing  the  fasti  of  January,  March,  April  and  December. 
Yerrius  wrote,  besides  his  dictionary,  several  other  works,  among 
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them  Uhri  rerum  memoria  dignantmy  quoted  by  Gellios  and  Flhtj. 
Whether  he  wrote  a  work  d$  rebus  sacris  is  doubtful,  because  what 
is  quoted  as  from  this  worlL  may  as  well  have  been  passages  from  the 
work  de  verborum  ngnifieatvime.  Our  knowledge  of  this  great  woik 
is  derired  from  quotations  in  later  writers'and  particularly  from  the 
epitome  of  Festus.  But  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that,  althoQ^ 
Verrius  is  frequently  mentioned,  A.  Gellius  is  the  only  ancient  writer 
who,  in  two  places,  quotes  the  lexicon  by  name,  vis.  5,  7 :  Verrim 
Flaeeus  in  quarto  de  verborum  eigniJicatUmey  and  5, 18 :  Verrina  Nat- 
euerefeH  in  Uhrodengnif^HxUcneverhorum  quarto.  Verrius  arranged 
his  book,  generally,  m  an  alphabetical  order,  regarding^  in  doing  so,  not 
only  the  first  but  also  the  second  and  third  letters.  He  sometimes  united 
kindred  letters,  such  as  e  and  i,  or  o  and  ti,  and  seems  to  have  attach- 
ed more  importance  to  the  consonants  than  vowels.  In  the  arrange- 
ment  of  the  several  books  he  paid  no  regard  to  the  alphabeticai  order. 
The  number  of  books  of  which  the  whole  work  consisted,  is  anoertain. 
As  the  epitome  of  Festus  filled  twenty  books,  the  original  may  have 
extended  to  forty  or  fifty.  This  may  be  considered  a  very  moderate 
estimate,  since  the  work  which  Verrius  wished,  perhaps,  to  imitate, 
the  Greek  lexicon  of  Pamphilus,  a  pupil  of  Aristarchus,  had  nine^- 
five  books.  The  work  contained  as  much  information  on  subjects  of 
history  and  antiquities  as  on  matters  of  language.  As  an  etymolo- 
gist, Verrius  belonged  to  the  juste  milieu  and  showed  his  sound  judg- 
ment by  being  exclusively  neither  a  Romanist  nor  Hellenist. 

The  epitome  made  by  Festus  was  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  the 
neglect  and  eventually  of  the  loss  of  the  original  Sextus  Pompeias 
Festus,  of  whom  we  know  nothing  except  that  he  lived  after  Mai^ 
tial,  whom  he  quotes,  and  before  Macrobius,  by  whom  he  is  quoted, 
between  100,  therefore,  and  435  A.  D.,  made  an  epitome  of  the  week 
of  Verrius  in  twenty  books,  of  which  a  portion,  from  the  letter  M, 
has  been  preserved  in  a  fragmentary  condition.  It  is  probable  dial 
Festus,  in  making  the  Epitome  from  Verrius's  work  de  verhorMm 
eii^ifieaJtione^  made  use  of  other  works  also  of  the  same  author,  such 
as  de  ohicurie  CaUmie^  de  PlauH  vocahtUe,  de  jure  eaero  ei  au^uroR, 
However  much  harm  the  epitome  of  Festus  may  have  done  by  caaa- 
ing  the  loss  of  the  original,  it  is  still,  even  in  its  imperfect  oonditioo, 
a  rich  mine  of  information  which  Niebuhr,  among  others,  used  in  his 
historical  researches  with  great  ingenuity,  though,  as  K.  O.  Miffler 
thinks,  with  too  little  critical  discrimination.  MUller  makes  the  same 
diarge,  and  justly,  against  Forcellini,  Schneider  (K,  L.,  the  Latm 
grammarian)  and  Dirksen.    The  lattery  a  distinguished  jurist,  speaks 
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in  his  excellent  work  de  XII  TabuKs  of  eodiees  of  Festns,  overlooking 
the  fact  that  there  has  never  been  more  than  one  codex,  the  codex 
fWnesianas. 

The  same  fate  which  Festus  had  prepared  for  Yerrius,  his  epitome 
being  the  indirect  caose  of  the  loss  of  the  original  work,  he  verj 
nearly  experienced  at  the  hands  of  Paulas  Diaconus.  Paulas  Wiiv* 
fried,  sometimes  called  Paulus  Diaconus,  sometimes  Pontifex,  pre- 
pared in  the  eighth  century  for  Charlemagne  an  epitome  of  Festus 
which  was  soon  extensively  used,  and  occasioned  the  neglect  of  the 
work  of  Festus.  Until  the  sixteenth  century  the  epitome  of  Paulus 
alone  was  known.  About  that  time  the  only  remaining  codex  of 
Festus,  incomplete  and  beginning  with  the  letter  M,  came  to  light 
It  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  lUyria,  and  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Pomponius  Laetus,  who  gave  the  greater  portion  of  it  to 
Manilius  Rallus,  retaining  only  several  leaves.  Angelus  Politianus 
copied  the  whole,  and  Victorius  made  excerpts  from  this  copy.  The 
next  time  we  hear  of  the  codex,  it — that  is  to  say,  the  portion  given 
to  Manilius  Ballus,  wanting,  therefore,  the  few  leaves  which  Laetus 
had  retained — is  lefl  by  the  Cardinal  Michael  Silvias  to  the  Cardi- 
nal Ranuzio  Famese.  How  it  got  from  the  hands  of  ManiMus 
Rallus  into  those  of  Silvias,  is  not  known.  While  in  the  possession 
of  Cardinal  Famese,  Fulvius  Ursinus  caused  it  to  be  copied  page  by 
page  and  line  by  line,  calling  it  cnUiqutstimum  exen^plar  biUiotheeae 
Famesianaey  and  to  be  printed  in  1581.  When  in  1786  the  Fame- 
sian  library  of  Parma  was  transferred  to  Naples,  the  codex  Fameai- 
anus  wandered  with  it  to  the  latter  place,  where  it  is  at  the  present 
time.  It  was  not  until  1833  that  a  German  scholar  made  a  new, 
and,  as  MuUer  assures  us,  careful  collation  of  the  manuscript  with  the 
edition  of  Ursinus  of  1581.  The  edition  of  K.  O.  Muller,  undoubt- 
edly the  best,  is  founded  on  this  collation. 

We  have  dwelt  longer  on  Yerrius,  Festus  and  Paulus,  because 
the  first  was  unquestionably  the  greatest  among  Roman  lexicogra- 
phers and  the  other  two,  who  were  the  means  of  preserving  in  some 
measure  the  results  of  his  labors,  were  the  last  representatives  of 
Latin  lexicography  iiomediately  before,  and  even  after  the  commence- 
ment of,  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages.  When  we  emerge  from 
this  gloomy  period  we  meet  some  lexicographers  even  long  before 
the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  but  at  this  distance  of  time  and 
with  our  imperfect  means  of  information  it  is  probably  impossible  to 
ascertain  whether  Festus  and  Paulus  exercised  any,  and  if  any,  what 
influence  upon  these  specimens  of  Latin  lexicography. 
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The  earliest  lezioogimpher  whom  we  meet  duriog  the  daikest  pe- 
riod of  the  middle  agen  is  Papias  who  lived  about  1000  of  oar  era. 
This  fact  in  inferred  from  the  circamstance  that  in  the  word  aeUu  he 
enamerates  all  the  emperors  and  stops  with  Henry  IL  who  reigned 
from  1002  to  11 24.  Papias,  who  was  a  native  of  Lombardy,  under* 
stood  (vreek  as  well  as  Latin.  His  work  is  entitled  Voeabularimn 
or  EUvMniarium  doctrinae  rudimentum,  and  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  sources  of  the  Catholioon.  It  was  repeatedly  printed  after  the 
invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  for  the  first  time  in  Milan  in  1476, 
more  than  four  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  the  author,  and  seve- 
ral times  in  Venice  in  1485,  1487,  1491,  1496. 

About  two  hundred  years  aAer  Papias,  about  1196,  lived  Ilogatio 
or  Ugatio  of  Pisa,  bishop  of  Ferrara.  He  copied  Papias  and  he  and 
Papias  were  again  copied  by  de  Janua.  While  coadjutor,  or  rathw 
guardian,  of  a  spendthrift  abbot,  he  found  in  the  library  of  the  monas- 
tery a  copy  of  Papias  of  which  he  availed  himself  in  the  composition 
of  his  Giossarium.  This  seems  to  have  existed  and  circulated  in 
manuscript  alone.  Nearly  an  hundred  years  later,  about  1286,  lived 
Joannes  Balbus  de  Ginoa  or  Joannes  de  Janua  or  Januensis,  being  a 
native  of  Janua,  a  maritime  town  in  Upper  Italy.  Availing  himself 
of  the  labors  of  Papias  and  Hugatio  he  constructed  the  famous  Catho» 
licon,  printed  by  Faust  himself  in  1460.  It  is  not  only  the  first 
printed  dictionary  but  one  of  the  first  printed  books.  It  contains  some 
grammatical  remarks  and  dictianes,  quae  taepe  inveniuntur  in  hilUa 
et  in  diariis  Sanctorwn  et  etiam  poetcnrum  secundum  ordinem  aiphabed 
ordinate  mbjunetoi.  The  Cat  helicon  was  frequently  republished; 
the  second,  third  and  fourth  editions  appeared  in  Venice  in  1483, 
1487  and  1495;  two  in  Lyons  in  1506  and  1514;  one  in  Paris  in 
1520.  However  popular  the  Catholicon  was,  chiefly  from  the  want 
of  a  better  work,  its  defects  were  too  glaring  to  escape  severe  criti* 
cisms.     Erasmus  calls  it  naeniae  and  opus  indoctistimum, 

Joannes  de  Garlandia  belongs  to  this  period,  but  is  otherwise  not 
connected  with  this  first  group  of  lexicographers,  Papias,  Hugatio 
and  de  Janua.  He  lived  about  1040,  was  an  Englishman,  and  wrote 
a  work  Synonyma  ei  Aequivoca,  which  was  first  printed  in  Ck>logne 
1490,  afterwards  in  Paris  1496.  The  dictionary  of  Nestor  Dionysioa 
was  published  in  difiTerent  places,  especially  Paris  and  Venice  in  1488, 
1496,  1502,  1507. 

With  the  works  of  Tortellius,  Mains  and  Beuchlin,  we  approach 
a  better  time.  They  form,  in  this  department,  the  transition  to  the 
period  of  the  revival  of  literature.    Joannes  TorteUios,  a  native  of 
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Aiezxoj  lived  aboat  1439,  and  was  a  friend  <^  the  diatinguished  Lau- 
raatias  Valla.  Hia  Didumartum  vocum  Latinarumy  in  which  he  paid 
special  aUention  to  orthography,  was  repeatedly  printed  in  Venice 
and  other  places  in  1477, 1480, 1493, 1495, 1504,  1508.  Junianns 
Maius,  a  native  of  Naples,  lived  about  1480  and  lus  dioticmary  ap*. 
peared  in  Na|>le8  and  other  places  in  1475, 1477, 1480, 1496.  Joan- 
nes Beuchlin,  or  Caprio,  as  he  translated  his  German  name,  was  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  three  men,  more,  however,  for  his  great 
literary  attainments  than  his  labors  as  a  lexicographer.  He  was 
bom  1454  at  PforEheim  in  South  Germany,  bat  passed  a  ccmsiderable 
portion  of  his  life  as  Professor  in  Tubingen.  It  was  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  life  that  he  prepared  and  published,  in  Basil  1480,  the 
Brwiloquium  iive  DicUonanum  LaUnum  ordine  alphahetico  nngtdoM 
voces  hreviter  txpUeans.  This  circumstance  will  account  for  its  im- 
perfections and  for  the  fact  that  it  soon  fell  into  disuse.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin,  and  was  a  statesman  aa 
well  as  a  scholar.  Being  s^it,  by  the  prince  of  the  Palatinate,  as  an 
ambassador  to  B(Hne,  he  sought  there  the  instruction  of  the  distin- 
gniahed  Greek  Argyropylus.  To  show  the  extent  of  his  knowledge 
of  Greek  to  his  new  teacher,  he  translated  a  passage  of  Thucydides 
into  Latin,  upon  which,  the  learned  Greek  exclaimed :  Grascia  notiTa 
exiUo  iramvolavil  J]pe$» 

We  come  now  to  one  of  the  most  important  men  in  the  department 
of  lexicography,  who  is,  indeed,  to  some  extent  the  founder  of  modem 
lexicography,  although  one  of  his  successors  and  b<nTower8  has  gained  I 

a  more  extended  reputation.  Nicolans  Perotti  was  bom  1430  in  Sas- 
soferrata,  was  professor  in  Bologna,  became  1458  archbishop  of  li- 
ponto,  and  died  in  1480.  He  showed,  in  his  Cornucopia,  the  way 
how  to  collect  the  materials  for  a  trustworthy  lexicon  and  made  him- 
self a  very  successful  beginning.  The  first  literary  wcurk  by  which 
he  made  himself  known  was  a  Latin  translation  of  Polybius,  which  ! 

was  esteemed  so  good  that  it  gave  rise  to  a  chaige  that  he  had  sm> 
reptitiously  appropriated  to  himself  an  ancient  translation  discovered 
tvy  him  somev^ere.    Upon  a  closer  examination  it  was  ^rand,  how-  \ 

e^ver,  that,  excellent  as  the  style  was,  the  translation  was  so  free  and  j 

Inaccorate  that  it  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  a  translation.  The 
work  which  renders  him  distinguished  in  Latin  lexicography  was  en- 
titled ComucoiHa,  a  commentary  of  Martial  so  complete  that  it  maf 
justly  be  called  a  dictionary.  On  aoconnt  of  the  indecency  of  many 
parts  of  the  asthiNr,  Perotti  was  unwilling  to  have  his  work  published, 
but  he  coaimnniqHtod  it  fireely  to  his  fcteodai    .As  many  availed  (haoir 
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selves  of  his  kindness  without  any  acknowledgment  whence  they  de- 
rived their  information,  his  nephew,  to  goard  against  anj  doubts  widi 
regard  to  the  authorship,  copied  the  work  secretly,  and  sent  it  to  Fred. 
Ubaldini,  duke  of  Urbino,  for  safe  keeping.  It  was  published  soon 
after  Perotti's  death  in  1482,  and  afler  that  frequently  reprinted  in 
Venice,  Paris,  Basel  and  other  places  in  1492,  1499,  1500,  1518  (by 
Aldus  Manutius),  1526,  1532,  etc 

More  fortunate,  at  least  as  regards  a  wide  spread  and  long  pre- 
served name,  was  Ambrosius  Calepinus,  called  so  from  Calepium,  a 
town  between  Bergamo  and  Brescia,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  died  1510,  at  Ber- 
gamo, at  a  very  advanced  age.  His  dictionary.  Lexicon  Cfdepinam, 
was  long  famous,  although  he  was  more  a  diligent  compiler  from  the 
works  of  Nestor,  Tortellius,  and  chiefly  Perotti,  than  an  original  col- 
lector and  investigator.  The  defects  of  the  work  were  numerous ; 
many  good  words  were  omitted,  many  barbarous  ones  received,  many 
mistakes  committed  in  marking  the  quantity  of  syllables,  and  altboag^ 
tinmerous  improvements  were  introduced  into  succeeding  editions, 
many  of  the  original  defects  remained  so  that  it  was  said  with  some 
justice:  Bonus  iUe  Calepinus  toties  cactus  et  recactus  parum  sapiL 
Besides  benefitting  by  the  labors  of  his  predecessors,  especially  Pe- 
rotti, which  he  copied,  as  we  have  already  stated,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  that  succeeding  good  scholars  retained  his  work  as  the  basis 
of  their  own  improvements  and  thus  helped  to  perpetuate  a  mane 
which,  otherwise,  would  have  been  soon  forgotten.  The  first  editioa 
appeared  in  1502.  In  the  preface  Calepinus  makes  a  characteristie 
remark  which  shows  how  little  he  was  fitted  for  the  task  he  had  xnt- 
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and  improving  different  editions ;  the  names  of  others  were  sometimes 
nsed  bj  boolLsellers  without  anthoritj.  It  is  more  than  probable, 
from  the  statement  of  Casp.  Schopp  (Scioppius),  that  the  name  of  JnL 
Passeratius  was  thus  improperly  used. 

The  path  which  Perotti  had  entered  upon,  making  a  single  author, 
Martial,  the  basis  of  his  lexioographical  labors,  was  pursued  by  Mario 
Nizzoli  (Nizolius).  He  was  bom,  in  1498,  in  Bersello  on  the  Po, 
lived  for  some  years  in  the  house  of  Count  Gambara,  a  patron  of  lite- 
rary men,  was  made  professor  at  Parma  in  1547,  director  of  a  new 
academy  in  Sabionetta,  and  died  in  his  native  place  in  1566.  His 
great  work  is  the  The9auru$  Oiceraniantu  sive  Observationes  tn  Oice- 
ronem  ordine  literarum  digettoAy  qvibus  omnu  vere  Latine  loqwndi 
ratio  €t  quot  quxbusque  modis  unaquaeque  vox  disHngui  variarigue 
possity  per  exempla  Oicerontt  plane  demonttraiur.  This  thesaurus 
was  frequently  republished  in  Basil,  Venice,  Lyons  and  other  places 
in  1530,  1535,  1541,  1548,  1551,  1568,  1608,  1612,  until,  chiefly 
through  the  labors  of  Ludovicus  Lucius,  it  grew  into  a  dictionary, 
published  in  Basil  1613.  The  thesaurus  of  Rob.  Stephanus,  who 
was  a  contemporary  of  Nizzoli  and  who  had  himself  prepared  one  of 
the  editions  of  Nizzoli's  thesaurus  (that  published  in  Venice  in  1551), 
prindpaUy  furnished  the  materials  which  Lucius  introduced  into  the 
enlarged  Thesaurus  Ciceronianus.  We  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  omit 
making  mention,  in  this  place,  of  Basilius  Zanchius,  a  native  of  Ber- 
gamo, who  lived  in  the  time>of  Leo  X.  and  died  in  1560,  who  fur- 
nished additions  to  Nizolius  and  Calepinus. 

We  have  thus  arrived  at  a  new  and  important  era  in  Latin  lexi- 
cography, which  is  at  the  same  time  the  limit  of  our  present  task,  we 
mean  the  era  of  Robert  Stephanos. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

OF  THE  NATURB  AND  KINDS  OF  THE  SOUNDS  OF  SFSECH 
AS  A  FHT8I0L0QICAL  BASIS  FOB  GBAMMAB. 

TransUted  from  the  Gennan  of  Hapfeld  by  Prof.  Geoi^  B.  Bliss,  TTniTenitj  of 
Lewisbmg,  Pft. 

S  1.  Mfchamsm  of  the  Oiy&ns  ofSpeeek. 

Human  speech,  as  an  outward  phenomenon  (apart  from  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  which  give  rise  to  it),  is  a  mechanical  function  of 
certain  corporeal  organs.  Its  sounds  belong  in  general  to  that  class 
which  are  produced  bj  the  passage  of  a  current  of  air  through  an 
orifice  or  a  hollow  body.  Thej  arise  from  the  passage  of  the  hreath 
OQt  of  the  lungs  through  the  throat  and  mouth.  The  first  of  these, 
therefore,  is  in  a  manner,  the  matter  of  which  speaking  sounds  are 
formed  (the  real  principle),  the  two  latter  the  instruments  or  organs 
by  which  thej  are  executed  (the  formal  principle).  These  latter, 
which  first  require  our  more  particular  attention,  together  form  a 
passage  corresponding  in  structure  throughout  to  that  of  a  wind  in- 
strument, the  throat  and  cavity  of  the  mouth  respectively  to  the 
mouth-piece  and  tube.  In  each  of  the  two  parts,  again,  distinct  sec- 
tions must  be  discriminated,  each  having  its  special  functions. 

1.  The  throat  or  rather  the  larynx  (the  upper  end  of  the  throat  or 
trachea,  with  the  rest  of  which  we  are  not  concerned)  is  a  hollow  ves- 
sel consisting  of  several  cartilages,  in  which  we  note  the  following 
parts.  (1)  In  the  middle,  a  lengthened,  narrow  aperture  or  deft, 
the  glottis^  whose  lower  orifice  communicateB  with  the  trachea,  its 
upper  with  the  mouth.  This  is  that,  properly,  which  answers  to  the 
mouth-piece  in  the  wind  instrument  (2)  On  the  inner  edges  of  the 
glottis,  two  tense  elastic  ligaments,  the  voice-hands  or  glottis-hands 
(whose  vibrations  accompany  the  voice).  (3)  Over  the  glottis,  an 
upright,  flexible  and  somewhat  oval-shaped  cartilage,  the  lid  of  the 
glottis  or  epiglottis  which  rests  its  outer  convex  surface  against  the 
tongue,  while  the  inner  concave  side  faces  the  glottis  so  that  in  swal- 
lowing it  is  bent  over  by  the  tongue  and  covers  it^ 

2.  The  motOh  presents  a  more  complex  mechanism  in  which  two 

1  Comp.  LiskoTiiu,  Theorie  der  Stimme.  Leips.  1814  (with  plates).  S. »— 16^ 
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organs  always  unite  in  one  function.  Chief  parts  to  be  noticed  are, 
within,  the  caviiy  of  the  mouth  and  its  parallel  the  tongue,  that  the 
passive,  this  the  active  member ;  vnthout,  the  mouth-fhps  or  lips  which 
open  and  shut  the  mouth.  More  minutelj,  we  distinguish,  proceed- 
ing forward,  the  following  places  or  pairs  of  organs.  (1)  The  rooi 
of  the  tongue  (^doig  t^g  Yloi<r<ftjg)  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the 
epiglottis  together  with  the  fauces  (palate,  velumpalati)  against  which 
it  leans.  (2)  The  back  of  the  tongue  (its  upper  surface)  and  the  roof 
of  the  mouth,  (3)  The  tip  of  the  tongue  and  the  upper  row  of  teeth 
or  the  gum  lying  above  them.  (4)  The  two  rows  of  teeth  which  like 
palisades  ItQxog  odopta^'}  enclose  the  mouth.  Finally,  (5)  The  tips 
covering  the  two  rows  of  teeth,  as  the  folding  doors  of  the  mouth. 
Of  these  (2)  (4)  are  secondary  to  (1)  (3)  leaving  three  chief  organs, 
the  root  of  the  tongue,  its  tip  (with  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
roof  of  the  mouth)  and  the  lips.  Besides  these  the  nostrils  must  be 
taken  into  account  as  side-passages  and  sounding-board  of  the  mouth. 

Remark.  While  the  oral  cavity  corresponds  in  general,  as  was 
said,  to  the  tube  of  the  wind  instrument,  both  in  structure  and  design 
(viz.  the  carrying  forward  and  resonance  of  the  tones,  §  8),  the  active 
member  in  the  former,  the  tongue  distinguishes  it  from  all  artifidal 
instruments  of  sound,  which  have  merely  passive  cavities,  and  gives 
occasion  to  the  characteristic  peculiarity  of  human  speech.^ 

3.  The  instruments  just  described,  throat  and  mouth,  may  be  either 
passive  or  active  with  reference  to  the  air  streaming  through  them. 
The  former,  when  they  offer  it  a  free  course,  serving  merely  as  a 
channel ;  the  latter,  when  they  present  some  hindrance  to  its  passage. 
The  throat,  however,  can  oppose  such  hindrance  only  in  a  passive 
manner,  by  contracting  the  glottis  so  that  the  breath  must  pass  with  a 
degi*ee  of  force ;  the  mouth,  on  the  contrary,  does  this  actively  when- 
ever its  coupled  organs  meet  and  intercept  the  breath.  Only  the 
mouth,  therefore,  is  capable  of  a  proper  activity,  the  throat  of  a  barely 
passive  effort,  and  hence  we  may  call  this  the  feminine,  that  the  mas^ 
culine  organ  of  speech,  designations  which  will  be  illustrated  by  our 
consideration  of  the  sounds. 

§  2.  Division  and  Classification  of  Speaking-sounds. 

Whenever  the  instruments  which  we  have  described  become  active 
during  the  passage  of  the  breath,  speaking-sounds  are  produced,  or 

1  Hence,  perhaps,  in  many  langnagee,  named  from  the  tongae  (l^iLb ,  /^«mv«, 
lingna,  langue,  etc). 
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the  demeDts  of  hoouui  speech.  These  fall  at  mice  into  two  chief 
dassee,  having  reference  to  the  two  main  organs  or  passage-points  of 
the  breathy  the  throat  and  month.  Thus  the  more  passive  the  organs, 
the  more  andeveloped  and  imperfect  the  soand ;  and  the  greater  their 
activity  and  cooperation,  the  more  complete  and  thoroughly  organized 
18  the  soand.  In  regard  to  this  three  cases  are  possible.  The  organs 
may  be  either  both  pa$$ivey  or  one  active  and  the  other  panive^  or 
ioth  active.  In  the  Jirsi  case,  when  both  throat  and  month  continue 
passive,  L  e.  stand  open  in  such  a  way  that  the  air  can  pass  without 
meeting  resistance  anywhere,  there  arises  a  perceptible  hreaiking. 
This  is  the  lowest  step  in  the  formation  of  sound,  not  properly  a  sound 
as  yet,  but  only  the  preparation,  the  attempt  at  a  sound ;  still  it  was 
embraced  in  the  original  alphabet  as  a  proper  element  of  speech,  and 
famished  according  to  the  degree  of  its  strength  with  a  twofold  sign, 
the  weaker  of  which  in  later  alphabets  is  \oiL  In  the  second  case, 
when  one  of  the  organs  becomes  active,  i.  e.  offers  some  resistance  to 
the  breath,  we  first  obtain  tangible  elements  of  speech.  K  it  is  the 
ArofU  which  exerts  itself  by  contracting  the  glottis  so  that  the  brealh 
IB  passing  is  first  forcibly  compressed,  and  then,  expanding  in  the 
open  cavity  of  the  mouth,  is  made  to  vibrate  in  all  its  parts,  there 
arises  a  clear  voice  or  tone,  falling  distinctly  on  the  ear,  commonly 
called  a  voice-eound  or  vowel  (vocalis).  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mouth  alone  is  active,  while  some  pair  of  the  organs  mentioned  §  1 
meet  together  and  intercept  and  compress  the  air  issuing  from  the 
now  quiet  (not  sounding)  throat,  L  e.  articulate,  an  obscure  sound  is 
formed,  which  first  becomes  distinct  when  joined  to  one  of  the  former 
kind,  a  soft  noiscy  most  appropriately  called  artievlatum}  Sounds  of 
this  sort,  being  distinctly  audible  only  in  connection  with  vowels,  are 
called ycnfi/-«auiu2»  (consonantes),  while  the  voweU,  as  clear  in  them- 
selves, are  independent  sounds  (sonantes).  Both  stand  in  the  same 
opposition  to  each  other  as  the  organs  and  operations  by  which  they 
are  produced  (§  1),  and  are  in  a  strict  sense  elements  (elementa  as  the 
letters  are  called  in  Latin),  i.  e.  the  primary  matter  of  speech.  The 
vowels  ai*e  the  feminine,  i.  e.  material,  positive,  the  consonants  the 
masculine,  i.  e.  formal,  negative  element,  as  it  regards  not  only  the 
sonorousness,  but  also  their  grammatical  and  etymological  character. 
The  vowels  render  speech  clear  and  sonorous,  while  the  consonants 
limit  and  give  support  to  the  tones  which  would  otherwise  fiow 
away  in  an  endless,  confused  succession.    Those  are  the  movable, 

1  8o  Sflv.  dc  Sacy,  Grammaire,  Arab,  f  1,  who  well  characterizes  the  soands 
of  both  kinds. 
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flowing,  these  the  fixed,  oombiiiing  element;  tboee  the  light,  ^ese 
the  shadow;  those  the  flesh  and  blood,  these  the  skeleton  of  the 
body  of  speech;  those  represent  more  the  individual  sensation, 
these  more  the  universal  conception;  in  a  word,  those  give  beaa- 
tj,  fulness,  life  to  language,  these  give  it  outline,  comprehension, 
strength.^  It  is  implied  in  the  very  idea  of  an  element^  that  it 
is  of  itself  only  a  half-complete  speaking  sound,  reqairing  the 
other  as  its  complement  This  necessity  is  met  in  the  Mrd  case 
above  mentioned,  by  the  cooperation  of  both  organs.  Here  the  tone 
proceeding  from  the  throat  is  accompanied  by  a  compression  of  the 
oral  organs  (articulation),  and  so  an  attictdate  tone  is  formed  in  which 
vowel  and  consonant  blend  together  and  their  opposition  melts  into  a 
higher  unit  In  this  manner  first  arises  an  entire,  perfect  (individ* 
nalized)  sound,  and  the  syllable  is  accordingly  to  be  regarded  not  as 
a  twofold,  but  a  single  organic  sound.^  When  several  such  articulated 
sounds  are  combined,  through  the  fusing  power  of  the  Accent,  into 
the  unity  of  a  conception,  a  higher  vocal-whole  is  produced,  an  artic- 
ulate wordy  in  which  the  syllables  form  the  members  and  joints  (arti- 
cnli).  Words,  again,  link  themselves  together  into  a  sentence,  sen- 
tences into  periods,  etc.,  and  the  coherent  discourse  thus  becomes  a 
memhered  body,  i.  e.  a  body  composed  of  syllables,  words,  sentences, 
etc,  united  as  if  by  joints.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  appropriate, 
old  designation  articulate  discourse^  by  which  from  the  fitgonsg  ar- 
'd'^fonoi  of  Homer,  the  peculiarity  of  human  speech  as  distinguished 
from  the  vowel-tones  of  animals  and  musical  instruments,  has  been 
expressed. 

§  3.  0/*  the  Voweh. 

For  the  formation  of  a  vowel  three  things  are  requisite :  1.  That 
air  should  issue  from  the  lungs ;  2.  that  the  glottis  should  be  so  far 

1  Comp.  A.  W.  Schlegel,  Wcttsbreit  der  Sprachcn  in  the  Athenaum  1  B,  re- 
printed in  his  critical  writings  1  B.  S.  179  ff.  194  fF.  —  Bockh  in  Daub  and  Ocut- 
zer'fl  Studien  4  B.  S.  376.  —  The  Kabbins  also  have  much  to  say  of  this  distinction, 
which  they  commonly  express  by  calling  the  vowels  the  sow/  (i.  e.  the  movable, 
living),  the  consonants  the  body  (i.  e.  the  fixed),  part  of  language,  a  distinction 
which  certainly  is  more  striking  in  the  Scmitish  than  the  Japhetish  languages. 

'  So  it  was  evidently  regarded  in  the  oldest  oriental  mode  of  writing,  where 
not  separate  consonants  and  vowels,  but  syllables  (of  the  simplest  form,  conso- 
nants united  with  the  primitive  vowel  a,  as  6a,  ^,  da,  etc.),  hence  not  elements 
bat  individual  units  of  sound,  are  denoted.  Comp.  the  author's  Heb.  Gram., 
4  111  I.  And  it  may  now  be  safely  assumed  that  no  original  language  of  either 
the  Semitish  or  Japhetish  stock,  exhibits  roots  consisting  of  a  mere  vowel  or 
oonsoiiant.    Where  this  appears  to  be  the  case,  one  element  is  lost. 
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oootmcied  that  the  air  can  only  make  its  waj  throogh  with  a  degree 
of  force  and  vibration ;  3.  that  the  resultant  tone  should  be  carried 
forward  through  the  mouthy  shaped  to  its  i^pointed  form  and  sent  oat 
in  front.  The  Jirtt  of  these,  the  emission  of  the  air,  takes  place  either 
with  a  light,  scarcely  perceptible  pruiurt  on  the  epiglottis,  or  with  a 
stronger  thnut  from  the  depths  of  the  chest — serving,  perhaps,  to 
open  a  way  for  the  air  into  the  mouth,  or  it  may  be  only  a  sigh, 
as  it  were,  occasioned  by  the  exertion  necessary  to  set  the  throat  in 
action.  One  or  other  of  these  precedes  every  vowel  pronounced 
with  a  fresh  opening  of  the  mouth,  i.  e.  eyery  vowel  commencing  a 
iMicr  vocal  whole,  whether  word  or  syllable,  and  furnishes  it  a  basis. 
When  a  preceding  consonant  furnishes  this  basis,  it  is  therefore  natn* 
rally  wanting ;  and  generally  in  medial  sounds  it  is  perceptibly  weak- 
ened, hence  easily  swallowed  up,  and  in  many  languages,  as  the  Greek, 
is  here  entirely  obliterated.  This  is  indicated  by  the  so  called  breath* 
ing4dUrs  (breathings,  spiritus,  hiatus)  which  appear  in  the  Semitish 
mode  of  writing  in  their  integrity,  with  a  twofold  power  (fit  and  n) 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  word,  in  medial  and  final  as  well  as  initial 
sounds ;  but  which  in  the  later  alphabets  have  suffered  detriment  in 
various  ways.  On  the  $ecand  condition  above  mentioned,  the  con* 
traction  of  the  glottis,  and  the  consequent  vibration  of  the  air,  depends 
the  clear  sound  [Klang]  of  the  vowels.  If  the  opening  b  too  wide, 
a  mere  breathing  only  is  produced,  and  this  under  the  other  conditions 
of  speaking  gives  rise  to  the  whisper,  a  colorless  shadow  of  loud«peedi. 
In  the  third  place,  finally,  the  niouth  though  merely  passive  discharges 
a  twofold  function  of  essential  importance :  1.  By  carrying  forward 
the  tone  originating  in  the  throat  to  the  air  without,  it  gives  it  reso- 
nance and  clearness.  Without  this,  led  off  through  the  nose,  it  would 
amount  only  to  an  obscure,  muttering  (jAvgoyf)  tone.  Let  the  nostrils  also 
be  closed,  and  nothing  is  heard  but  a  dull,  stifled  grunt  2.  By  means 
of  the  different  form  of , its  opening  (expansion  or  contraction)  the 
mouth  occasions  the  distinction  between  clear  and  obscure  tones,  that 
is,  the  distinction  of  vowels  in  speech,  which  is  here  the  main  subject 
of  our  investigations.  To  direct  ourselves  aright  amid  the  multitude 
of  different  vowels,  wc  must  advert  to  the  positions  of  the  mouth  in 
pronouncing  them,  and  distinguish  the  primary  from  the  secondary 
positions. 

1.  When  the  mouth  is  opened  in  such  a  way  that  the  tongue  rests 
quietly  on  the  lower  jaw,  and  all  the  other  organs  likewise  lie  per- 
fectly still  and  passive  —  which  we  may  call  its  normal  opening  ot 
normal  position — and  therefore  the  tone  from  the  throat  streams 
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finrth  btiAjj  wicfaoai  tke  i^^itest  isterfere&oe  of  the  organs  of  the 
BMWtbi  tlieKe  ttriaes  a  ;Nir«  iftrdcrt-loiM,  in  iloB  rww  the  purest  and 
iMst  ongjnal  of  the  Toweis,  the  vowel  aJ^  It  is  nmther  dear  nor  ob- 
8ciire>  hut  both  (acMiewhat  as  the  li^t  shows  no  distinetion  of  colors, 
yet  ooataiae  i*  itself  the  growid  of  sndi  a  distinction),  and  is  there- 
fere  not  indieated  in  the  origiBal  Semitish  alphabet  and  the  Dewan- 
agari,  bat  is  added  hk  piononciation  to  every  letter.  It  may  appio* 
pr)Blel7beeaUed  the  en^^rm^  vetoed  From  this  its  Normal  Position 
the  movlh  can  depaM  in  two  wajs ;  either  by  ^xpatman  (extension 
in  breadth,  didnctioy  diktatio)  or  by  cimtriKtion  (oonstrictio),  more- 
menfts  which  are  attended  by  tat  approximalion  of  the  refaited  organs. 
In  psoportion  as  the  month  expands  in  breadth,  by  which  the  teeth 
are  disdosed,  while  the  tongue  rises  in  an  arch  towaids  the  roof  of 
the  month— the  tone  becomes  dlesr,  and  gives  by  degrees  a,  0,  eto. 
In  pr^Kirtion,  on  the  other  hand,  se  the  mouth  contracts  itself  and 
projects  the  lips  to  a  point— -  while  the  tongne  drops  its  upper  snrfaoe 
and  retires  within  the  lower  jaw — the  tone  becomes  o^Mmrtf  and 
sounds  in  succession  a,  o,  etc  Let  these  movements  be  carried  to 
their  extreme  limit,  and  the  exerted  organs  approximate  so  closely 

1  [It  may,  possibly,  be  worth  while  to  observe  tliat  in  testing  the  principles  of 
this  essay,  the  reader  should  drop  horn  his  mind  the  names  of  the  letters  treated 
of^  and  attend  simply  to  their  sound.  And  the  sound,  again,  for  the  most  part,' 
particnlarly  in  the  caae  of  the  vowels,  is  that  which  is  represented  by  the  Germaji, 
Italian  and  Spanish  (Continental)  alphabets  as  distinguished  from  the  English. 
What  this  sound  is,  or  the  true  enunciation  of  each  letter,  as  here  employed, 
Will  best  be  andentood  from  a  caireful  study  of  the  essay  fjtself,  and  to  this  the 
eoDMaants  may  safely  be  left ;  but  a  provisional  exhibition  of  the  principal  vowel- 
sounds  (though  of  only  proximate  accuracy)  may  not  be  unacceptable. 
a    pronounced  as  a    in  father,  ark. 

£  "  •*  ee   "  meet, 

tt  "  »'  00  "  boot 

e  «  "  a     "  cake. 

o  **  •*  o     "  bone. 

&  **  somewhat        "  e     "  help  (prolonged). 

«  "  "  Fr.  eu  "  fleur,  (a  litde  like  11 

in  chum,)  but  made  by  holding  the  oigans  firmly  as  in  pronouncing  o,  while 
endeavoring  to  sound  e  (long  a). 
U    pronounced  as  Fr.  u    in  vu,  made  by  placing 

the  organs  as  for  u  (00),  and  then)  with  only  a  slight  motion  of  the  tongue 
towards  the  under  teeth,  giving  out  the  e  sound.    (See  Sears's  edition  of 
Kohden's  German  Qrammar,  p.  87,  and  FoscBck^s  Introduction  to  the  French 
Language,  p,  16), 
at  pronounced  as  ay  in  aye  (yes). 

et         "  "  i     «  fine, 

on       ••  "  on  "  found.  — Ta.] 

Vol.  Vm.  No.  82.  67 
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tlMt  tiie  tone  can  hardlj  escape  between  tlieBi,  end  there  arieea  oo 
tlw  one  fide,  between  the  tongue  and  roof  of  the  month,  the  vowel  t, 
and  on  the  other,  between  the  two  lipe,  the  Towel  u,  that  the  deareti 
and  this  the  moti  nlbtewrt  of  all  the  Towels.  If  the  iq>pRxiimatkn  of 
the  organs  is  pushed  so  &r  that  an  actual  contact  or  articulation  takes 
place,  entirelj  cutting  off  the  tone,  these  vowels  pass  over  into  real 
eonsonantsy  one  intoj  or  e^  the  other  into  v  or/.  We  can,  therefore, 
call  them  mmi^mmmatiU  or  etnuomatU  vowtb  in  contradistincCion 
fttNBn  the  pure  throat-vowel  a.  We  have  thus  discovered  three  kmd- 
marie  of  the  vowel  region,  a,  t,  «,  the  first  standing  over  against  the 
region  of  the  breathing,  the  other  two  against  that  of  the  consonants; 
the  farmer  being  also  the  point  of  beginning,  the  two  latter  the  ter- 
mination-points of  the  two  series  of  vowels  which  are  formed  hj  the 
deviation  of  the  mouth  in  either  direction  from  its  normal  positioik 
These  two  series  maj  be  mathematicall j  represented  as  two  lines 
proceeding  fixmi  a  common  point,  at  whose  extremities  stand  the  three 
vowels,  thus  s 


2.  Between  these  three  fixed  boundarj  points  finctnate  a  multitude 
of  middh'toneef  which,  mathematicallj  considered,  are  as  numerous 
as  the  conceivable  points  in  the  two  lines  and  the  whole  space  whidi 
thej  embrace,  and  practicallj  are  at  least  as  man j  as  the  different 
positions  of  the  month  wiU  express.  K  we  next  designate  the  inter* 
mediate  space  between  a  and  «,  a  and  «,  in  general,  that  by  e,  this 
hj  0,  with  which  the  alphabets  of  most  languages  are  ocmtent,  the 
figure  will  stand  thus : 


It  is  obvious,  however,  that  these  middle  vowels  admit  of  the  greatest 
diversity  of  pronundatioDi  two  forms  of  which  are  specially  warily  of 
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notice;  onebroader  (ItaL tuoiio  Avyo  or  ajMrfa)  aad  lying  nearer  the 
eommon  point  a,  and  one  man  slender  (Ital.  $U4mo  ttretto  or  ckiueo) 
which  lies  nearer  the  termination  points  i  and  «•  Thus  the  e  resolvea 
itself  into  i  (a)  and  e,  o  into  b  (a^)  and  6  (if  we  maj  emploj  the 
customary  mark  oyer  the  French  « in  a  somewhat  extended  applici^ 
tion),  and  the  following  figore  presents  itself: 


(s)y 

U(a») 

V 

\o 

7 

V 

i/ 

\a 

A  still  further  increase  of  vowels  results  from  the  approximation  of 
the  obscnre  series  o,  u  (with  the  neutral  a)  towards  the  clear  yowels 
bj  which  char-obscure,  mixed  tones  are  produced,  and  these  are  rep- 
resented on  cross  lines  between  the  legs  of  the  triangle,  and  the  figure 
is  completed.^ 

a 


U       \u* 


8.  Compound  or  douMe  vowels  (diphthongs)  are  formed  hj  the  union 
in  one  st/Uable  of  the  throat-vowel  a  (as  also  of  its  derivatiyes  e  and  o) 

1  Comp.  Bockh  in  Dtmb  tad  Crevteer's  Stadien,  4, 876— 380.— In  Qemuiit 
they  are  piodooed,  as  maj  be  proTed,  by  the  iDflaence  of  a  following  i,  and  so  by 
actual  mixture  with  a  dear  element  or  confosion  (hence  denominated  by  Grimm 
tratu/brmed  sounds  (Umlante).  These  are  mathematically  a  moyement  of  the 
obscure  points  a,o,u  towards  the  dear  point  i^  as  shown  by  the  following  figure : 


'  Vld.  on  Ihese  points,  especially  the  third,  Grimm's  dentsche  Gramm^  &  i3$ 
ff.,*72ir. 
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with  Asiwo  tawd§<^  Ike mom^  i  nniL u f  m«id  mt  (eiytn 
poesibllit  J  of  this  wilon  of  two  Towels  in  one  m^  of  fioiiiid 
on  the  circometaaoe  tliat  the  lalter  in  eadi  ease  ie  a  eeni-c 
mnd  node  hj  an  (ofoij  imperfect)  srtlciilfldoB  of  the  mom 
poeitioa  of  the  month  in  {Mrodnoing  the  gnttnral  Towel  here  s 
that  required  bj  the  latter  Tow^e  ahnost  as  eaefl j  as  into  t 
eonsonant ;  it  is  the  simple  traasltion  of  the  month  from  an  ( 
closed  state,  performed  bj  a  sing^  operation  and  carrying  botj 
so  to  speak,  on  one  route.  Bat  if  the  second  is  also  a  thro 
{a,  e,o)  demanding  a  new  opening  of  the  month  and  era 
breath,  a  so-called  kiaius  (i.  e.  soft  breathing)  takes  place, 
combinations,  tA  ae,  ao^  oe,  oa^  eOy  ea  (^  0*0,  a'o,  o*e,  o'o,  t^o, 
never  melt  into  diphthongs.  And  if,  conversdj,  the  first  is  j 
the  second  a  throat-rowel,  the  former,  to  facilitate  the  transit] 
furnish  a  support  for  the  following  vowel,  thrusts  in  the  a 
which  lies  nearest  itself,  and  is  sounded  with  the  lightest  cc 
the  organs,  or,  in  n^id  pronunciation,  passes  quite  over  int 
here  again  no  diphthong  is  heard,  thus :  to,  t>,  to,  iu  «s  ija^ 
iju  or  ja^  jty  jo,  ju  ;  uo,  ue,  uoy  ui  ^  twoj  «r«,  tcvo,  uvi  or  ty 
vu  Two  only  among  even  the  regular  diphthongs  are  to  be  r 
as  original  and  genuine  (in  an  orthoepical  and  historical  respe 
at  and  au,  in  whose  sounds  the  differmet  (throughout  all  dbj 
condition  of  a  complete  union)  is  purest  and  most  extreme. 
oti,  whose  vowels  stand  respectively  in  a  less  decided  oppos 
each  other,  arise  out  of  those  two  original  diphthongs,  by  a  1 
obscure  pronunciation  of  the  a,  and  then  easily  pass  over  eitl 
f  and  o  or  {  and  u^ — the  points  of  difiference  being  here  dr 
gether  so  as  entirely  to  coincide.  The  combinations  ot  and 
real  corruptions  (from  opposite  series  of  vowels,  Kke  the  mixc 
0,  u)  which  exist  in  many  laogoages,  and  are  to  be  derived 
from  at,  cm,  partly  from  the  simple  vowels  f^  %L 

4.  In  taking  a  general  view  of  the  relations  of  the  vowels,  1 
vious  that  three  of  their  number,  a,  »,  u  stand  preeminent  in  ev 
spect.  (1)  By  virtue  of  their  debtrndnaU  limited  pronundai 
fixed  points  of  the  vowel  region,  (well  represented  mathematii 
the  angles  of  the  triangle)  they  are  distinguished  OrthoefncaHy  h 
variable  tones  which  move  along  the  lines.  (2)  In  point  of  J?» 
they  have  the  purest  and  strongest  sound,  the  liveliest  coloriDj 
were,  while  all  the  rest  appear  as  middle  tints  and  mixtures, 
they  prove  themselves  also  (3)  in  a  historical  respect  the  tno 
gimd  vowels,  or  rather  the  original  substance  of  the  entire  I 
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vowels,  irbom  strong,  dear  coloring  has  in  the  course  of  lime  beoome 
eknidj,  and  faded  into  the  adjacent  middle  tones.  From  them  these 
latter,  e  and  o,  may  be  deriyed  in  a  threefold  manner.  (1)  Most 
commonly  from  a,  when  this  is  pronooneed  either  too  dearfy  as  d',  #, 
or  too  obscnrelj  as  <^,  o,  ^  indiyidoal  men,  as  is  well  known,  and  whole 
nations  preferring  one  or  the  other,  to  the  entire  loss  of  pure  a  ;  the 
Arabians,  e.  g.  and  the  Ei^lish  the  former,  the  Syrians,  Rabbins  and 
North  Germans  the  latter.  From  which  it  is  manifest  why  the  Se* 
midsh  original  alphabet  and  the  Dewanagari  had  no  signs  for  e  and  o 
more  than  for  a,  regarding  them  equally  as  mere  prolongations  of  the 
consonant  sounds ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  with  what  propriety  the 
Oreeks  borrowed  the  characters  for  e  and  o  as  well  as  a,  which  were 
wanting  in  the  Phoenician  alphabet  from  the  ^utturdU  related  to  a, 
Tic  M ,  n ,  :^  •  Frequently,  howeyer,  e  and  o  originate  (2)  in  %  and  ti, 
in  which  case  they  have  a  more  slender  sound,  and  were  denoted 
above  by  e  and  6  (as  distinguished  from  e  and  o  growing  out  of  a) ; 
and  finally  (3)  in  the  diphthongs  at,  a»,  by  crasis  or  contraction  into 
«,  6.  —  If  we  inquire  after  the  efficient  causes  and  tendencies  which 
have  operated  to  bring  about  these  transformations  [Umkutungen] 
of  the  original  vowels  a,  «,  u  into  e  and  o,  we  shall  discover  several ; 
namely  (1)  Negligence,  and  convenience  of  utterance,  by  which  the 
sharply  defined  and  extreme  positions  of  the  mouth  in  pronouncing 
those  vowels  are  flattened  and  they  sufiered  to  drop  from  the  points 
on  which  they  stand.  (2)  The  mingling  of  different  vowel-elements, 
either  mere  clouding  of  the  one  by  the  other  (Umlautung  in  a  strict 
sense),  or  actual  fusion  (Synalaephe).  (3)  Influence  of  neighboring 
consonants,  especially  the  liquids.  To  which  add  still  the  effect  of 
the  Accent,  etc 

§  4.  Of  the  Oonsmants. 

In  the  formation  of  a  consonant  four  things  are  to  be  considered ; 
first,  the  place  in  the  mouth  or  set  of  organs  by  whose  action  it  is 

1  Among  the  Arabic  GmnmariaBS  there  exists  also  the  name  for  this  twofold 
pronanciatioii  of  the  a,  which  is  m  certain  cases,  a  direction  for  the  long  a  {y  )  in 
reading  the  Koran.    They  call  the  dearer  (**  according  to  ^  ^)  an  attemiation 

(verdiinnnng  ijxja]),  the  more  obscore  ("according  to  ^")  a  thickening  or 

strengthening  (^^^SlAj ,  L  e.  emphatic  pronunciation,  according  to  Silr.  de 

Sacy).    Notices  et  Extraits  des  mannscrr.  de  la  Bibl.  imp.  T.  IX.  p.  12, 19,  55. 

67* 
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prodnoed  (whiek  in  the  bftck  ptft  of  the  m^fiHj  are  ooflUBonly  den^ 
Mted  with  reference  to  the  upper  er  peMYO  iiieBri>er,  as  this  is  nore 
eeailj  inspected  than  the  foot  of  the  tongae) ;  secondly,  the  funttUm 
ef  the  organs,  or  the  kind  and  degree  of  their  oompreision ;  thirdly, 
the  effect  thos  produced  on  the  air  issaing  fron  the  throat;  aod 
inalij,  the  resuHaat  mnuUL  Here  is  ground  for  a  fburibld  description 
and  classification  of  the  consonants. 

1.  In  considering  the  place  or  organs  of  the  mouth,  we  find,  hegin- 
ning  quite  back,  near  the  origin  of  the  Yoice,  and  proceeding  forward, 
(o)  in  the  extreme  back  part  of  the  cavity,  between  the  root  of  the 
tongue  and  the  epi^ttis  with  the  palate  (curtain  of  the  palate)  the 
tkroai  sounds  (gutturales),  properiy  called  epiglottis  sounds,  and  the 
palate  sounds  (usually  taken  together  as  gutturals  or  palatals),  ^,  k^ 
eh^  ng^  the  further  classificalion  of  which  is  given  below.  (&)  In  the 
middle  region  of  the  mouth,  between  the  back  of  the  tongue  and  the 
arch  above  it,  the  palaiab  (palatinae)  in  a  strict  sense,  /,  dkj  L  (c) 
Further  forward,  between  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  the  upper  teeth, 
the  tongue  sounds  (linguales),  <(  ^  M,  r,  n.  (<0  Between  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  and  the  two  rows  of  teeth,  the  teeth  sounds  (dentales), 
z,  s,  $ch.  (e)  Between  the  lips,  the  Up  sounds  (labiales),  by  py  f^v^ 
m ;  to  which  we  may  add  still  (/)  the  nasals  or  noee  sounds  (narimae) 
m^Uyng  (standing  under  a  double  category).  These  various  sounds 
may  be  reduced  to  three  classes,  connected  with  the  three  principal 
places  of  the  mouth  (§  1, 2),  paaterioTy  including  the  guttural  and  pala- 
tal sounds ;  anieriery  the  lingnala  and  dentals ;  and  extremmy  the  labials ; 
among  which,  again,  we  can  distinguish  the  two  former  as  tafsrior 
(formed  within  the  mouth  by  the  tongue)  from  the  last  as  exterior^ 
Both  divisions  are  essential  and  important  in  a  physiological  or  pho- 
netical,  as  well  as  a  grammatical  point  of  view. 

2.  The  particular  sounds  of  the  several  organs  differ  according  to 
the  kind  and  the  degree  of  the  compression  (articulation)  of  the  lower, 
movable  and  the  upper,  immovable  organ.  In  reference  to  the  kindj 
this  may  be  either  an  elaeticy  L  e.  eknder  and  hard  pressure  (a  con- 
tact followed  by  a  rebound  of  the  movable  organ),  by  which  the  chan- 
nel is  entirely  closed  (only  at  the  three  principal  places),  or  a  hroetd 
and  iofter  occlusion  by  which  the  channel  is  not  so  entirely  closed  sis 
to  prevent  the  air  from  issuing  between  the  organs.  The  f<Miner  Is 
always  quick  and  instantaneous ;  the  latter  may  be  quick  and  vanish- 
ing or  pratraetedy  and  in  the  last  case,  again,  equaUe  or  wiequable 
(rolling,  tremUing,  shaking,  etc).  It  may,  also,  hold  the  chaan^ 
quite  shut,  but  suffer  the  air  to  esc^ie  throi^  the  Bose,  thus  prodao> 
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ing  an  intermediate  species  of  artieiiladon  between  those  just  named* 
In  reference  to  tlie  ddgrw^  both  kinds  of  articuhition  may  be  weak  or 
$tr<mgy  to  which,  in  the  oriental  (Semitish)  languages,  must  be  added 
a  very  strongy  which  the  Western  tongues  have  lost  We  haye  a<y 
cordingly  in  the  diflerent  j^aees  of  the  month  the  following  kinds  and 
gradations  of  artieulation  and  of  sounds  thereby  produced. 

1.  A  thin,  hard,  elastic  pressure  of  the  three  principal  organs,  with 
a  weak,  strong,  and  very  strong  articulation  at  each ;  (a)  of  the  root 
of  the  tongue  and  the  palate,  weak  ^,  strong  jr,  very  strong  p  (with 
rolling  of  the  epiglottis,  rasura  gulae) ;  (6)  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
and  the  upper  teeth,  weak  d^  strong  ^,  very  strong  D;  {e)  of  the  two 
lips,  by  />,  and  the  Aethiopic  Pait 

2.  A  broad,  soft  occlusion,  partly  strong,  and  equably  protracted, 
partly  a  weak,  quick,  vanishing,  and  as  it  were,  conftised,  contact,^ 
(a)  of  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the  palate,  strong  ch,  weak  gh^  and 
with  rolling  of  the  epiglottis,  strong  H,  (Arab.  ^,  Swiss  cA),  weak 
9 ,  (  c  ))  &°d  V  also,  as  many  pronounce  it ;  more  in  the  central  region, 

between  the  back  of  the  tongue  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  a  third 
ch  and  gh^  with  the  latter  of  which  y,  the  consonant  echo  oft,  coin- 
cides ;  (h)  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  the  upper  teeth,  (not  such  as 
to  prevent  the  air  from  pressing  or  gliding  through),  strong  thy  weak 
dh :  of  the  two  rows  of  teeth  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  drawn  back, 
strong  *,  weak  «,  (  T  p  ) ;  (c)  of  the  lips,  ph  (/)  and  M,  with  which 

r  coincides.  The  following  are  still  other  degenerate  varieties  of 
this  articulation,  consisting  in  an  unsteady  or  unequably  prolonged 
occlusion :  a  rolling  motion  of  the  tip,  sometimes  also  of  the  root, 
of  the  tongue  (according  as  the  sound  is  made  in  the  front  or  back 
part  of  the  mouth)  v ;  a  loose  application  of  the  back  of  the  tongue, 
allowing  the  air  to  stream  over  at  several  unclosed  points,  /;  a  com- 
plete occlusion  of  the  three  principal  organs  (as  in  1)  but  with  an 
emission  of  the  air  through  the  nose,  ng^  n,  m.  A  general  view  of 
these  classes  is  given  in  the  following 

1  For  the  most  part,  sounds  of  the  first  sort  softened  bv  an  appulse  of  the 
breath  (aspiration),  and  hence  indicated,  for  want  of  a  speci^c  sign,  by  annexing 

^  n  adalterinam,  as  Nigid.  FigiUvf  calls  it,  Schneider,  latein  Blemeotari*  1. 3X6. 
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TABLE. 


[Oct. 


(1)  Bar<l,  thin,  dasHc  pre$' 

sure. 

a.  Weak 

b.  Strong 

c  Very  strong  p 

(2)  Soft,  broad  occlusion. 

a.  Weak  9  ( c) 


b.  Strong 

c  Very  strong 
d.  Unequable 


(3)  Mouth  closed,  with  emission 
of  the  air  through  the  nose. 


P«lat« 

SooTof 
■aoatb. 

Teeth. 

g 

k 

d 
t 

P 

Q 

gli 

EHi) 

dh 

z 

ch 

ch 

th 

8(8Ch) 

r 

1 

r 

i»g 

n 

p 


bh(v) 
ph(f) 


m 


3.  According  to  the  kind  and  the  degrees  of  strength  of  the  arti* 
culation,  the  air  is  variously  affected. 

(1)  In  the  hard,  elastic  pressure  of  the  organs  where  the  vocal 
channel  is  shut,  it  is  cti<  off,  (a)  by  the  strong  articulation,  sharply 
hy  t,  p,  (b)  by  the  weak,  bluntly,  g,  d,  h,  and  is  either  lost  in  these 
cases  imperceptibly  by  secret  side  passages,  or  conducted  in  full 
strength  through  the  nose. 

(2)  Between  the  softly  closed  organs  it  is  suffered  to  pass,  (a)  in 
the  strong  articulation  being  crowded  through  with  violence  n,  ch,  th, 
s,f;  (b)  in  the  weak,  gently  gliding  through,  y,  gh,  (f),  dh,  z,  bh, 
(r)  ;  while  in  the  modified  form  of  this  articulation  [2,  (2),  (c,)  ] ,  it 
U  crushed  through  sch,  rumbles  through,  I,  is  rolled  through,  r. 

(3)  It  escapes  by  the  nose  unobstructed  and  in  full  strength,  ng, 
n,  m. 

4.  On  all  these  conditions,  finally,  and  especially  on  the  affectiona 
of  the  air,  depends  the  vocality  or  loudness  of  the  consonants,  i.  e. 
the  impression  which  they  make  upon  the  ear,  as  compared  with  the 
clear  ring  of  the  vowels.  In  treating  of  this,  we  may  attend,  partly, 
in  general,  to  tbe  degree  of  loudness,  or  of  approximation  to  the  pure 
Yowel  sound  [klang]  ,  and  partly  to  the  particular  kinds  and  modiji'- 
cations  of  the  sound. 

L  The  degree  of  loudness  corresponds  with  the  activity  of  the  air, 
or  the  freedom  and  force  with  which  it  streams  through  the  mouth  ; 
and  is  inversely  as  the  action  of  the  organs  which  are  exerted  to 
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liMideritfl  linage.  The  canBonito  Jkm  iMl  into  two  j 
vaiceba,  irhen  ilio  «jr  it  ri»<igDtlww  gappwoac^  end  tl 
.aooompwdeB  it,  atiM;  mid  mniv&salj  whm.  the  air  n 
room  to  p^as,  |[)at  carries  iridi  it  Ae  tone  from  the  thra 
diato  between  these  two,  stands  a  third  dass,  nudingf  £ 
<whea  the  air  makes  waj  for  itsdf  between  tif^idj  dose 
00I7  by  fopoe,  apd  with  the  loss  of  its  tone. 

1.  When  the  air  is  4^  ojf*  bj  the  eonplete  stoppage 
chacmel  at  the  three  principal  points  (the  elastic  artica 
ing  is  audible  hvA  the  obseore  import  of  the  collision  o 
something  like  the  sound  of  a  fglBjig  key  to  a  musical  i 
A  negatwe  sound,  heard  only  as  it  limits  a  Towel,  vaieei 
e.  not  loud,  entirely  deprived  of  the  vowel  ring  ipnpti 
called  dumb  coasonanto  (mntae),*  ooiuMMiiite  inastriot  m 
are  seen  most  pure  in  the  strong  artaenlation  where  the 
off  sharpfy,  ^t,pi  less  pure  in  the  w^k  articulation  wit 
intercepted  breath,  y,  d^  i. 

Just  as  little  is  any  dear  sound  produced  when,  in  th 
occlusion,  the  air,  after  being  arrested  for  an  instant,  s 
ffh,j\  dkj  hhy  (y).  These  are  the  weakest  and  most  mi 
consonants,  and  audible  only  before  yowels*  Z  eonstitut 
tlon,  of  which,  more  below. 

2.  When  the  air,  in  the  fx^  broad,  yet  strong  an' 
closure  of  the  organs, /orcw  itself  through  iSetween  diem, 
a  voiceless,  but  still  quite  perceptible  reverberating  noia 
consonants  (strepentes),  TI9  ^A,  th^  phy  (/).  By  the  relas 
articulation  to  a  w^,  vanishing  omtact  through  which 
almost  imperceptibly,  the, sound  becomes  mute  again, 
just  shown« 

3.  If  the  soft  articulation  has  become  so  broad  or  lo  1 
steady,  and  the  occlusion  consequently  so  imperfect,  that  1 
air  can  rmk  out^  but  also  the  tone  of  the  glottie  ohu  1 
through,  eemivacal  or  half  loud  consonants  are  fonned.  '. 
the  dentals  z,  «,  #cA,  (originating  in  the  space  between  t 
of  teeth,  when  contracted,  but  not  dosed  by  the  tip  of  th  i 
the  Unguals  /  and  r ;  and  the  nasals  (streaming  throu| 
nostrils),  ng,  n,  m.     Even  the  soft  mutes  mentioned  abov 

1  The  Grroek  name  is  better  thfin  the  Lstin,  as  it  expresses  the  ni 
actcr  of  this  consonant-sound,  its  lack  of  the  proper  Yowel-soond  j 
tbsolatdy  mnto. 

^  As  soon  as  it  is  dosed,  the  lingual  soonds  <A,  th  are  formed. 


.«.VW»M>/0    M#M»  . 


tjfpw^0&—  I  vrvj 


\  hhj  may  beeome  vocal,  if  tlie  weak  articoktion  by  wMdi  ^ley  are 

I  made,  is  so  fiar  relaxed  as  to  leave  almost  no  contact  of  the  organs, 

I  and  allow  the  vibration  of  the  air  to  tremble  through.    There,  tfaeo, 

\  arise  undeveloped,  (half  vowel,  half  consonant),  dull,  hunmiing,  con- 

I  sonant  sounds. 

1  N.  B.  In  the  common  division  of  the  consonants  into  mutes  and 

I  semi-vowels,  the  rustling  sounds  given  above  (under  2),  are  reckoned 

in  the  former  class ;  and  this  is  right,  so  far  as  their  origin  (in  the 
tenues)  and  their  want  of  an  accompanying  throat  tone  is  concerned. 
But  if  we  regard  simply  the  consonant  sound  in  itself,  classes  1  and 
2  coincide,  for  both  consist  of  a  reverberating  sound  alt(^ether  simi- 
iar,  in  nature  and  in  strength,  as  distinguished  from  the  abruptly  ter- 
minated, stifled  sound  of  the  mutes  proper.  Both  views  harmooixe 
when,  as  is  here  done,  the  consonants  in  class  2,  as  ruMngy  are  made 
the  transition  step  between  mutes  and  semi-vowels. 

n.  A  greater  variety  of  classes  results  when  we  distinguish  tbe 
consonants  with  reference  to  the  different  hinds  and  modifications  of 
their  sound, 

(1)  Hardy  thin,  (tenues,  exiles),  (a)  in  the  strong  articnlation 
which  sharply  terminates  the  sound  —  the  tenues  in  a  strict  sense,  £, 
^y  P>  (^)  ^  ^^  weak,  blunt  articulation,  the  bluni  consonants  (obtu- 
sae)  y,  dy  by  attended  in  pronunciation  with  a  scarcely  perceptible 
hum,  as  if  united  with  a  nasal  tone  (almost  like  ng,  nd,  mb)  which 
is  most  clearly  heard  among  the  French,  English,  and  also  many 
North  Germans. 

(2)  SofiyfuUy  when  the  air  is  suffered  to  pass  between  the  lightly 
closed  organs,  hence  commonly  called  (with  reference  to  their  fonn- 
ation  from  the  tenues)  aspirates,  {breathed  upo9i,  adspiratae). 

(a)  Gliding,  smooth,  when  the  air  slips  smoothly  between  the  or- 
gans now  scarcely  in  a  state  of  contact,  and  half  extinguishes  again 
the  sound  which  is  on  the  point  of  being  formed.  Between  the  root 
of  the  tongue  and  the  curtain  of  the  palate,  a  light  gurgUngy  some- 
times rough  (cum  rasura  gulae)  like  the  oriental  :p  (r),  sometimes 

soft,  gh  (n,  like  the  Grerman  g  after  obscure  vowels,  e.  g.  sMagemy 

schktgen,  fiogen),  between  the  back  of  the  tongue  and  the  rooi  of  the 
moutii,  the  still  more  soft,  almost  melting  gh,  (like  the  Gennan  g  after 
dear  vowels,  e.  g.  tnogen,  gegen,  fliegen,  schUlgen)  with  which  j,  the 
consonant  echo  of  i,  coincides :  between  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and 
the  upper  teeth,  the  stanmiering  dh  (like  the  Eng.  th  in  than,  thoL, 
and  the  d  between  vowels  in  Low  German  popular  dialects,  e.  g. 
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btti  ihJ^  dnir  a|ip«MMiM  finrt  im  th»  liikflry  denied  U^^ 
the  later  periods  of  the  anciait,  through  a  growiag  twdmcy  to  ewH 
bUatioa  end  the  bieeUiig  doim  (qBetwhiieg^  ■nhhircietiiinX  respee* 
lively*  of  the  Imgiud  end  pehtel  aooiidik 

(4)  Flomm§  (liqmdee)^  the  niwWiVi/  4  — d  the  vMm§  or  ur^pim^  n 

(5)  SSMOiA^TMl  reiODAiioeB  thioqgh  the  Boee  (oeHdhny,  91^  1^^ 
A  Syaopeie  of  thit  ftonifteetion  ie  ^vea  in  the  foUowing 


TABLE. 
ofltolUglottii— 


F^riflle--fio6ror 


5  Thin  (tenues) 
Bhmt  (obtoBAe) 


(  Gliding  (lenes)  |t(^)  m    gM^)  «    |  gKJ) 

(Btwding  (•trepentes)  |  n(9^)i    ch^^  I    3  ch 
Hissing  (sibilantes) 


"<C)*  *<^) 


Flowing  (Uquidae) 
Smothered  (nasales) 


mmUing   1 


ng 


^p  of  tongue.          Teedi. 

lipf. 

t 

P 

d 

b 

Voiceless 

1  ^ 

m  th 

1  btW 

-  (mutae) 

1  ph(f )       J 

•_  whistling    8 
'  whiuing    c 
r     rolling 

►SemiTocal. 

n 

m 

5.  AoeoidiBg  to  the  eonditkiat  alreedy  adduced  as  detemii^ng  the 
voieehnnesi  or  amteaeBe  of  the  oooMoaatB,  i^  e.  the  degrees  of  their 
destitotion  of  the  vowel  soond,  we  maj  also  graduate  HiAfxednem  or 
mrpwnif  {hodj)  of  the  oonsmiaatSy— -a  distinction  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  grammar.  The  distinction  which  we  have  noticed  be- 
tireen  Towela  and  conaoaaots  in  general,  as  Jhwmg  (moTable)  and 
Jboid  (stationary),^  repeats  itself  again  within  the  region  of  the  conao- 

>  This  distanction  coincides  physiologicaUy  with  that  of  the  Ught  and  tkadow^ 
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» i&  eiver  dimmMuDg  dn^les,  and  with  softened  shades  of  differ- 
Firrt  there  is  the  diviskm  into  mutes  as  more  fixed  and  cBstant 
from  the  Towel  sound,  and  the  semiTowels  irhich  lie  nearer  to  it. 
Among  the  mutes  again  we  observe  a  distinction  in  point  of  fixedness 
between  the  hard  (tenues)  and  the  soft  (apart  ^m  that  founded  on 
llie  bard  and  weak  articulation).  Among  the  hard  mutes,  once  more, 
the  hibials  (the  outer)  appear  more  fixed  than  the  gutturals  and  lingaals 
(the  inner) ;  and  of  these,  finallj,  the  former  more  so  than  the  latter. 
So,  likewise,  among  the  semivowels,  there  is  no  lack  of  antithesea 
and  gradations  in  respect  of  fixedness.  The  sibilants  (nearly  related 
to  the  linguals)  are  more  fixed  than  the  liquids,  and  among  these  r  is 
more  so  than  ^  and  m  than  n  and  ng.  In  this  way  the  vowels  and 
consonants  in  their  contrasts  and  gradations,  might  be  r^resented 
somewhat  as  in  the  following  scheme : 


Consonants. 
Fixed,          Obscure, 

Vowels. 
Flowing,      Clear. 

More  flowing, 
More  fixed,  -voiceless.                           SemiTOcal. 

Most  fixed  or  bard. 

Soft. 

Consonant  Purer  guttl 
oral  vowels.      voWS. 

Exterior.   Interior. 

ph    ch    th 
bh(v)gh(j)dh 

p           k    t 
b          g   d 

8 

Z 

u       i 

^ 

r  1  m    n(ng) 

6.  GrammaiUcal  and  historical  relation  of  the  cofitonanti.  Those 
which,  as  physiologically  the  most  fixed,  constitute  the  germ  of  the 
consonant  system,  viz.  the  hard  (tenues)  p,  k,  t;  b,  g^  d^  are  also  in  a 
grammatical  and  historical  view  the  most  original  and  characteristic^ 
the  proper  types  or  representatives  of  this  element  of  speech,— while 
the  liquids  r^lytn^ny  which  fluctuate  between  these  and  the  vowels^ 

the  ttear  and  obsctire,  which  was  introduced  abore.  Matter,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
fixed,  or  AieUy  compressed,  is  impervious  to  the  rays  of  light,  while  the  looser 
and  more  flowing,  so  much  the  more  transparent  is  it  and  clear.  But  what  the 
ontward  material  world  is  to  the  rays  of  light,  that  are  the  fimctiont  of  the  voeai 
oigans  and  the  resultant  sounds  to  the  voice— rays  issuing  from  the  throat  in 
speech  i  these  the  penetrating,  iUuminating  principle,  those  the  impermeable, 
dark  matter.  The  stronger,  more  substantial,  more  fixed  the  latlsr,  the  less 
can  the  tones  of  the  throat  sound  through ;  the  looser  and  more  flowing,  the 
loader  the  tones,  the  more  transparent  as  it  were  and  clear.  The  analogy  be« 
tweea  the  rays  of  light  and  the  tone-rays  (both  having  the  air  as  their  medium) 
and  their  modes  of  operation,  is  so  close  that  in  all  languages  the  department  of 
90und  borrows  its  expression  from  that  of  light 
Vol,  Vm.  No,  82,  68 
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pky  %  more  raborttMite  ptii  Beiring  to  aecompaij  and  hafmonise 
the  two  elemeiits.  This  primitiTe  materiAl  of  the  eoaaooaiits  hm 
gradoaD J  dereloped  itself  bj  means  of  a  twofold  woftamng  piDeess, 
Tis.  lint  b  J  Juration  ihrouf^  idiidi  the  soft  motes  (adspiratae),  and 
aeeondlj  bj  JmbiMon  thiongh  which  the  sibiknts  are  prodaeed. 

(1)  Ot  Aipiratum.  It  is  evident  that  the  dry  and  hard  nature  of 
those  tenoes  most,  in  the  bosom  of  words,  be  gradoallj  softened,  bf 
contact  with  the  vowels,  through  the  influence  of  the  breathing  wfaidi 
necompanies  the  latter.  And  this  softening  influence  of  the  toeath 
flBanifests  itself  in  two  wa^rs,  aoooriing  as  the  consonant  is  a  JMt 
sound,  o^  a  vowel,  or  a  mMd  sound,  hetwem  two  vowA,  In  the 
Jlni  case,  rince  the  breath  can  stream  forth,  thus  gaining  greater 
strength,  there  arises  a  sirtm^  milii'ii^,  eekt^ng  sound,  whidi  natu* 
rallj  appears  most  distinct  in  the  case  of  the  sfrtm^  tenues,  where  the 
breath  must  force  its  waj  between  the  organs  with  some  violence 
{ih  [cA],  thy  ph  [/]).  Hence  special  signs  were  appropriated  to 
these  in  the  Greek  alphabet  (9,  x^  ^)  ^^^  *^  ^i^VP'  ^  name  of 
aspirates  (the  weak  tenues  ^  y,  A,  whose  aspiration  is  less  distinot, 
hence  called  mediae^  being  restricted  meanwUle  to  a  single  character, 
for  both  the  thin  and  the  aspirated  sounds) ;  while  in  Hebrew  and 
8 jriae,^  the  aspiration  of  either  kind  is  more  property  regarded  as  a 
grammatical  modifieatxon  of  the  thin  pronunoation,  and  the  difference 
accordin^y  indicated  by  a  mere  diacritic  point —  In  the  tecond  ease, 
where  the  breath  of  the  preceding  vowel  cannot  stream  on  hot  is 
weakened  by  the  following  one  and  as  it  were  blown  away  up<m  it,  a 
Ugkty  wmiAing  sound  is  produced,  ei  a  nature  eminently  appropriate 
to  the  weak  tenues  (yA,  dhy  M),  since  the  strong  incline  to  maintain 
their  aspiration  in  spite  of  the  mitigating  influence  of  the  following 
voweL 

(2)  By  AstAOaHonj  whidi  is  nearly  related  to  aspiration,  or  may 
rather  be  r^^arded  as  a  further  extension  of  the  same,  the  imerior 
primitive  consonants  are  drawn  out  in  another  way,  to  a  more  limited 
extent.    As  we  have  already  seen  that  in  as^nration,  the  articnktioo 

1  In  tiiose  Imgusges  atpintioB  appesn  tdll  in  hi  original,  purely  fframmaiieal 
chamcler,  iti  dependanee  on  a  preceding  vowel ;  henoe  only  in  a  medial  or  final, 
never  an  initial  tonnd  or  after  a  consonant  But  already  in  the  Arabic  and  other 
Semitish  dislects,  and  still  more  in  the  Japhetish  tongues  it  has  become  inde- 
pendent, appearing  indiffprently  in  an  initial,  medial  or  final  sound,  i^ipropriat- 
ing  to  itself  a  special  sign,  and  supplanting  to  some  extent  the  old  thin  sound. 
Yid.  the  author's  Kritik  of  Ewald*s  Heb.  Qramm.  in  die  Hennes,  XXJL  h  S. 

n,  is. 
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idiieh  employs  the  broad  B«rface»  indines  to  thrust  itself  forward  a 
litde  (the  rough  gutturals  into  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  the  Unguals 
ooostantlj  into  the  region  of  the  upper  teeth),  so  bj  assibHation,  all 
the  articulations  of  the  tongue  are  pushed  forward  from  the  badt  part 
of  the  month  into  the  region  of  the  teeth;  so  that  from  Unguals,  pala- 
tals and  gutturals,  tiiihmti  are  formed.    This  tendency  manifests 
itself  as  a  general  remadk,  later  than  aspixation,  but  once  commenced 
constantly  extends  its  influence;  and  the  later  periods  of  language, 
aooordingly,  are  distinguished  by  the  prevalence  of  sibilants  and  the 
narrowness  and  deficiency  of  the  lingual  and  guttural  classes.    The 
imguak  are  matt  eanfy  and  iorKui  assibilated  Qjing  as  they  do  so 
near  the  teeth  that  mere  aspiration  gives  them  a  degree  of  sibilance, 
<mly  smothered  by  the  stiU  existing  contact  of  the  tongue  and 
toeth),  and  pass  over  into  tmooA  or  s4arp  sibilants — t  into  strong  «, 
also  into  t$  (Germ,  and  Ital.  z) ;  d  into  weak  $  (s),  and  the  oriental 
«3  finally  into  at.    This  transformation  took  place  so  early  that  it  lies 
back  of  all  our  idphabetic  monuments ;  since  we  have  already  in  the 
oldest  Semitish  mode  of  writing  four  sibilant  sounds  denoted,-— a 
weak,  Zain,  two  strong,  Samech  and  Schin,  and  a  veiy  strong  (for 
Western  organs  impossible),  Tsadhe.^    At  a  later  period,  however, 
(he  palatab  and  guttwrah  also  come  under  the  power  of  assibilation 
and  pass  over  iqto  crushed  sibilants ;  partly  into  eimphf  eeh  (in  a 
double  category),  partly  into  campound^  teA,  deck  (viz.  the  weak  te- 
nues  gj  gh,j  into  the  weak  teh  or  daehf  the  strong  ky  eh  into  the  strong 
eeky  t$ch)f  now  only  before  certain  vowels,  and  now  everywhere. 
This  change  does  not  appear  in  the  old  Semitish  alphabet,  but  in  the 
Arab,  and  Pers.  (here  only  in  the  case  of  g)  we  find  it,  in  the 
Sanskrit  mode  of  writing  which  is  likewise  very  old  (here  forming  a 
complete  series  of  what  are  called  palatal  sounds),  and,  among  the 
modem  languages,  more  especially  in  those  of  Roman  origin.    It 
probably  began  with  the  soft  palatals  and  gradually  drew  the  guttu- 
rals also,  which  are  stronger  and  stand  farther  back,  under  its  influx 
ence.— If,  finaUy,  the  sibilant  seems  here  to  be  mingled  with  a  lin- 
gual sound,  the  reason  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  near  relation 
between  the  gnttund  (palatal)  and  lingual  system,  by  virtue  of  which, 
sounds  of  the  former  class  commonly,  even  without  assibilation,  be- 
come attenuated  into  linguals,  and  conversely  (although  we  hold  the 

1  Since  aspiration,  as  before  remarked,  is  not  yet  denoted  here  by  a  special 
letter,  but  first  by  the  far  later  diacritic  points,  we  might  hence  conclude  that  this 
lund  of  assibilation  was  still  earlier  than  aspiration  —  unless  perhaps  the  greater 
phonetical  distinctness  of  these  sounds  occasioned  the  difference. 
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other  to  be  tlie  mere  origiMd  end  ptevalenC  fffoeoM),  die  latter  aie 
thickened  into  the  fomer.' 

The  more  fixed  and  regakilj  gEftdoefted  mates  pvih  thenMbes 
forward  in  the  soflaning  fnooefii,  im  the  aeriea  of  their  reqieclin 
.claMes,  while  the  more  moTahle  and  nnolaaBified  liqeids,  lym^n,Tf 
experience  individual  cbangea  in  a  mere  isdependeal  waj.  S/SSi,^ 
mitigating/Mw«M  may  here  nboeaftSy  be  traced.  Theae  fidi,  aa  we 
^ye  seen,  into  two  ehtases:  these  which  are  ftrsMd  within  the 
month  by  a  loose  and  nnateadj  arlMXilatioKi  of  the  toogne,  (fingnal 
liquid^  as  we  might  call  theaa),  r,  ly  and  those  which  with  a  eomplete 
closmg  of  the  oif^s  of  the  moi^  atream  forth  thnmgh  the  aose 
jnasal  liquids),  m,  w^  9y»  In  the  fesmer  daaa,  r  is  the  earlier  sonn^ 
irom  which  proceeds  I  bj  eofteaing  and  rehixation*  Henoey  dkose 
who  cannot  pronoimee  the  r,  (not  meralj  children  and  stammerers^ 
hat  even  whcle  nations,  as  as  known  to  be  the  case  with  the  Chinese)^ 
aubsdtnte  /  in  its  place,  and  henoe  also  in  aU  langaages,  the  freqoeot 
liansition  of  r  into  /*  (and  also  bj  exception  the  rerene).  The  see- 
jond  class  are  grammatically  considered  only  a  mngk  soond,  which 
•takes  the  form,  aeeardin^  io  tk4  ar^am  of  the  following  mute,  before 
a  labial  of  m,  before  a  liagnal  of  »,  before  a  palatal  of  fi^,  and  Is 
thos  subject  to  constant  mntation.*  So  &r,  however,  as  these  remam 
three  distinct  soonds,  independeni  and  unaffected  by  the  motes,  m  as 
a  labial  nasal,  is  the  most  snbstantial  among  them,  and  of  the  earliest 
origin.  It  is  frequently  attenuated,  e^MctaUy  as  a  final  soond,  into 
si,^  then  sinks  into  a  mere  guttoral  resonance,  n^,  (the  Nunnation  of 
the  Arabians,  Anuswara  of  the  Indians,  nasillement  of  die  Frenoh 

^  On  this  twofold  ibcvmm  aad  dtrdopmeat  of  the  comoiiMit  fyslem,  Tid.  Ihe 
suthor's  Treatiie  fiber  die  hebciiedie  Laatiysteia  m  the  Beaam,  XXXI.  L  & 
10—12,  15,  16. 

>  Ewald  Hebr.  Grenun.  ^  31.  S.  34.  Comp.  Grimm,  1. 192,  386,  581.  Schnei* 
der,  Lat  Elementariehre  I.  909.  Bockh  in  the  Stadien  4,  384.  Femow,  ItaL 
Gnmi.  8. 59.  [8«e  for  fiuAer  rialenMDts  on  the  changes  referred  to  m  Qda  and 
ihe  iblkming  aoiBs,  dw  arlidee  on  the  aerenl  letters  in  I^ennd's  lat  Wortei^ 
booh,  aad  LkU  and  Soott%  Lex.] 

*  Comp.  the  Bapbonie  rales  in  SaaArit  ia  Bopp,  Lebcg*  f  15, 94  ff;  ui  tliB 
Greek,  Battmann's  aosfiihr.  Gramm.  i  35;  in  Gennan,  Grimm,  L  100,  536 ;  in 
Latin  Schneider,  1. 309, 13,  315  ff. 

*  Thus  the  final  m  in  Hebrew  particles  and  flexion  endings  has  passed  over  in 
the  Arab.,  Aram,  and  other  later  cnltiTated  dialects  for  the  most  part  into  n,  — 
Ewald,  Heb.  Gramm.  ^  34 ;  the  Sanskrit  and  Latin  m  in  flesdon-endings  is  thin- 
ned down  to  fi  in  Greek;  so  likewise  in  the  middle  and  new  Hi^  Gennan.-^ 
Grimm,  L  386. 
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and  of  the  S(mth  Germans,  the  stroked  vowel  of  the  Lettbh,^),  and 
so,  finally,  &118  away  altogether.* 

In  this  manner,  therefore,  through  the  tendency  to  a  softer  form, 
the  consonants  of  hoth  kinds,  mutes  and  liquids,  are,  within  their 
respective  circles,  in  a  state  of  constant,  transition  and  change.  We 
might  naturally  expect  that  transitions  would  take  place  also  from 
one  province  to  the  other,  and  particularly  in  accordance  with  the  di* 
rection  hitherto  noticed,  from  that  of  the  mutes  to  the  liquids.  And 
the  mutes  do  actually,  as  we  have  seen,  pass  over  through  assibilation 
into  the  class  of  semivowels,  to  which  the  liquids  belong.  Still,  the 
sibilants,  though  forming  one  class  with  the  liquids  phonetically,  ad- 
here, in  general,  in  a  grammatical  and  historical  respect,  to  the  lin- 
gual letters  from  which  they  sprang ;  so  that  there  even  remains  yet 
a  sort  of  chasm  between  the  province  of  the  liquids  and  that  of  the 
mutes.  At  the  same  time,  points  of  contact  and  transitions  are  not 
wholly  wanting.  Thus  there  is  a  twofold,  narrow  indeed,  but  some- 
what practicable,  path,  which  leads,  especially  in  the  Latin  and  old 
Grerman,  partly  from  the  Unguals,  but  chiefly  from  the  simple  sibi- 
lants s,  Zy  to  r,  (which  is  likewise  formed  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue, 
and  stands  physiologically  very  near  them).  In  these  languages,  the 
older  s  standing  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  syllables,  (and  so  weak- 
ened by  contact  with  a  preceding  vowel,  hence  in  the  former  case 
passing  actually  over,  in  the  Gothic,  into  ar),  is  very  commonly 
changed,  in  the  later  periods,  into  r,  e.  g.  Furius  instead  of  FusiuSy 
dirimo  instead  of  disimo,  oris  pluris  from  osy  plus  ;  old  German,  ror^ 
dra,  hdryan,  mer,  mir,  from  Gothic  raus,  hausfan,  auso,  mats,  mis.* 
In  Latin,  again,  sometimes  d  passes  into  r,  as  meridies,  from  medius 
dies^  and  in  some  of  the  German  vulgar  dialects,  t  and  d  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  word  first  into  dh,  then  into  r,  e.  g.  lower  Hessian  rere  (Eng. 
ready]f  upper  Hessian  Vdrery  BrUrer,  Werrery  for  Voter,  Bruder^ 
Wetter,  (properly  Vadhevj  etc).  In  the  bosom  of  these  languages, 
transitions  of  the  linguals,  also,  take  place,  especially  of  d  into  / 

1  Here  belongs  also  the  so  called  mytaatm  of  the  Latin  m,  vid.  Schneider, 
I.  301  ff.  Bockh  ubi  sup.  387 ;  whence  the  familiar  mode  of  writing  in  MSS. 
multu  for  muUum^  and  the  like. 

'  On  the  mytodsm  which  especially  belongs  here,  (the  resolution  of  m  into  n  be- 
fore vowels ) ,  vid.  preceding  note.  The  apocope  and  syncope  of  the  n  is  very  com- 
mon, as  is  known,  in  all  languages, — certainly  effected,  however,  everywhere 
through  the  above-mentioned  nasal  resonance — particularly  where  a  general 
historical  relation  appears,  as  between  the  Greek  ending  uiv  and  the  Lat.  o. 
Schneider,  XL  497. 

•  Schneider,  L  348  f.  Gximm,  L  S3, 121.  «  Schneider,  1 857  f. 
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(likewiie  a  lingMl  liqaidt  and  protMbly  throngb  r  m  an  intaraMdMte 
•tep),  e.  g.  d«^  into  laehrpma^  Olhaadn  into  Uljaaeai  d/aoiOf  txmir 
pared  wilhM&>r,  Goth.  Mi^pW  into  irafi(I^  vaUum).^  The  same 
perhaps,  maj  be  notioed  in  the  Semitiah  languageft.'  Finally,  the 
labials,  |i,  6,  are  foond  passing  over  into  the  liquid  m,  belon^ng  to 
the  same  oigan ;  in  the  Semitish  languages,  e.  g.  D^n  and  tk7^  Vfcy 
and  CCA,*  in  Gred^  and  Lat,  e.  g. promutgam  for  ruZ^fors,  fi^la  — 
fitilgtf  (balare),  in  GremL,  schwalme  for  scktoaibe.^  Other  examples, 
as  LXX.  jitfi^a  for  ns^!? ,  <r<yis«f  for  ae^ro^  (from  tfe^),  joimiKt 
from  vitro;,  damntan  from  daifary,  Bamberg  for  .Aiisn&fr^ry  iSb'iiMM 
irom  Siibna^  belong  to  assimilation. 

As  we  have  thus  seen  certain  transitions  of  the  finer  mutes  into 
liquids,  so  again,  the  liquids,  in  which  the  consonant  sound  has  reached 
the  utmost  limit  of  fluidity  and  fineness,  sometimes  pass  over  into  the 
province  of  the  voweU  ;  much  more  rarely,  however,  since  the  sepa- 
ration between  consonant  and  vowel  is  quite  too  important  to  be 
easily  overstepped.  The  semi-vocal  nature  of  r  and  /  appears  most 
deariy  in  the  Sanskrit,  by  the  formation  of  two  proper  vowels,  ri 
and  Iri,  In  the  modem  European  languages,  they  sometimes  resolve 
themselves  into  u  and  t ;  in  French  and  Dutch,  namely,  o^  o^  into 
otf,  otf  ;  in  ItaL  /  between  a  mate  and  a  vowel,  into  t,  e.  g-fiore^  chi' 
aref  ivomfioe^  clavie  ,-*  in  Norweg.,  or  into  ot,  e.  g.  Aotn,  eoin^  instead 
of  Aom,  com}  And  as  i^  r,  resolve  themselves  into  «,  t,  so,  again, 
does  n  sometimes  into  the  throat  vowel  a.  Thus  in  the  Suabian  vul- 
gar dialect,  after  long  vowels,  e.  g.  nil*,  dfi%  grti%  rie*da,  instead  of 
Mun,  ihun^  griin,  zehnten  ;  since,  however,  this  counterfeit  a  is  univei^ 
sally  a  favorite  resonance  (a  sort  of  Pattahh  furtive)  after  long  vow- 
els, we  ought  perhaps  to  consider  the  n  as  apocopated  here,  or  rather 
resolved  into  that  nasal  tone  so  agreeable  as  a  final  sound  to  the 
South  Germans  and  the  French,  which,  no  longer  representing  a 
proper  consonant  sound,  approximates  to  the  vowel  a.  This  trans- 
formation of  the  R  into  a,  is  more  extensively  and  distinctly  witnessed 
in  the  Greek,  not  merely  in  the  hard,  and  for  Greeks  impossible,  po- 
sition between  the  two  consonants,  in  3  plur,  perf.  pass,  as  rsrya- 

1  Schneider,  I.  255  f.   Grimm,  I.  66.  '  Ewnld,  Heb.  Ckamm.,  S.  36  f. 

'  GeseniuB,  liChrg.,  4  32, 1.  Ewald  abi  sup.  *  Schneider,  1.315.  Grimm,  II.  193. 

^  Strictly  perhaps  j,  as  the  t  is  sounded  before  vowels,  and  then  it  coincides  with 
the  r  in  many  words  between  a  and  o  or  w^  e.  g.  Gennaio,  caprajo,  notajoy  for  Gtn- 
fuiro^  capraroy  notario^  and  with  the  French  pronunciation  of  the  ending  ail,  ei7, 
HUj  etc.,  as  ap,  «/,  if. 

•  Grimm,  I.  570.  Comp.  580,  581. 
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KmmSf  tf^Afooio/s  t^iit  tnyamtug,  ij^ayftaCf  bat  also  in  the  soft 
JhtUe  dialect,  cooBistently  with  its  known  fondnefls  for  the  prevalence 
of  Towelsy  in  a  nmple  position  with  t  after  vowels,  e.  g.  nmowaaagf 
xixXearaSf  nv&oiairo^  K$xoJimafOf  ti^i«tnSj  and  even  i^XiaitOy  lytmr 
tagt  (instead  of  i^hnnoj  lyafxas).  Here  belong  also,  perhaps,  the 
oastomary  forms  of  the  8  pi.  pres.  H^idm^  dMaat,  ttd-idni,  etc  (from 
artoify  orro^y  9Ptogj  etc),  if  we  can  assume  that  the  a  was  originally 
short,  and  has  been  lengthened  only  by  a  misapprehension  of  its 
character.  Still  more  prevalent  is  this  use  of  a  for  n,  in  the  flexion 
endings,  vr,  i^r,  eir,  etc,  c  g.  in  ace  sing.  8  ded.  ix^a,  i^^o,  ^one, 
ev/eo,  etc,  Ionic  for  ii&vfy  f^dv^,  ^ovr,  tvfWy  etc,  naXymoj  (i^XymOi 
compared  with  -oh^,  deummOf  with  -^ ;  again  in  plup.  Ionic,  ta 
for  UP,  impf.  hid'ea  for  itv&rjii^  ia  and  ^a  for  ^,  ^Ta  for  i/eiy,  and 
the  like  One  feels  the  more  tempted  to  reckon  these  latter  phenom- 
ena, with  Buttmann,  with  those  of  the  former  kind,  and  recognize 
throughout  the  Ionic  inclination  to  resolve  n  into  a,  since  such  a  re- 
solution, effected  as  above  mentioned  through  the  resonance  n^,  is 
precisely  appropriate  to  the  final  sound.  But  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked here,  that  these  variations  are  ^nnected  with  that  widely  per- 
vading, and  as  yet  imperfectly  investigated  matation  of  the  flexion 
endings,  v  and  a,  partly  in  the  formation  of  the  accusative,  partly  in 
tlie  flexion  of  verbs  (especially  in  the  historical  tenses)  when  the  a 
rests  not  on  a  mere  volatilization  of  the  n,  hot,  as  appears  from  a 
comparison  of  the  Sanskrit  and  other  affiliated  languages,  on  the  apo- 
cope of  an  earlier  final  m,  from  which  the  ending  n  has  sprung.  So 
that  the  a  may  have  thus  been  originally  no  more  than  the  tmtVm- 
vowel  to  connect  the  ending  m  with  roots  ending  in  a  consonant,  while 
those  ending  in  a  vowel,  append  immediately  the  n  into  which  m  has 
dwindled. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  TRUE  IMPOBT  OF  ''Iba-sn  ^;  ^n»t3  IN  PS.  22: 17,  COMMONLY 
TRANSLATED,  "THEY  PIERCED  MY  HANDS  AND  MY  FEET." 

By  Rer.  Robert  W.  Landii,  HilUdalc,  N.  Y.i 

The  question  as  to  the  true  import  of  this  passage,  has  for  a 
thousand  years  past  furnished  a  theme  for  contention  between  the 
Synagogue  and  the  Christian  Church ;  the  former  insisting  that  ^K9 
is  compounded  of  the  prefix  3  and  "^nM  a  lion  ;  and  that  the  phrase 
simply  means  ^^at  a  lion  my  hajids  and  my  feet  f  while  the  latter 
maintains  that  the  word  should  be  read  not  as  a  noun  but  as  a  verb ; 
and  that  the  phrase  should  be  rendered,  ^  TTiey  ptereed  my  hands  and 
my  feet"  A  popuLur  and  excellent  expositor,  has  lately  in  his  work 
on  the  Psalms,  afforded  some  countenance  to  the  Jewish  interpreta- 
tion ;  and  as  the  importance  of  the  theme  wiD  be  readily  conceded, 
we  have  concluded  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  a  reyiew  of  the  question. 

The  expositor  to  whom  we  refer,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  is  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Addison  Alexander,  to  whom  the  sacred  literature  of  our 
country  owes  obligations  which  are  neither  triTia!  nor  few.  In  com- 
mon with  many  we  feel  gratefully  indebted  to  this  gentleman  for  the  ex- 
egetical  works  with  which  he  has  already  favored  the  Christian  world ; 
and  though  we  decidedly  dissent  from  his  conclusions  in  relation  to 
the  passage  before  us,  it  is  not  without  diffidence  that  we  venture 
thus  to  call  them  in  question ;  being  assured  of  the  scrupulous  care 
with  which  his  conclusions  generally  in  this  his  favorite  department 
of  theological  science,  are  considered  and  reviewed  before  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  public  We  are,  however,  fully  convinced  that  the 
exposition  of  the  passage  referred  to  is  erroneous,  and  that  it  is  cal- 
culated to  do  serious  injury  in  more  ways  than  one  to  the  cause  of 
truth ;  and  so  thinking  and  feeling,  we  shall  endeavor  with  ail  the 
frankness  which  Dr.  Alexander  himself  would  observe  in  a  similar 
Cft»e,  to  state  the  reasons  which  appear  to  us  to  justify  this  conviction. 

That  the  matter  may,  however,  be  fully  understood  by  all  our  rea- 
der^  we  shall  here  extract  from  the  work  <^  Dr.  Alexander,  the 
paasage  to  which  we  refer.    After  traoaladng  the  whole  verse  in 

^  The  following  Article  was  prepared  for  the  Biblical  Repository,  and  should 
have  been  inserted  at  an  earlier  day. — Ens. 
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oonaiBtenej  witli  the  conunon  yeraion  of  it  by  evangelical  Qmstiani, 
be  proceeds  as  foUowg  in  rekiion  to  the  elaaae  referred  to : 

'*  The  last  clause,  as  abore  translated,  coBAatns  a  striking  reference  to  out 
Saviour's  crucifixion,  which  some  have  striven  to  expunge  by  denying  that 
tiie  ancients  nailed  the  feet  as  well  as  the  hands  to  tiie  cross.  But  although 
there  is  a  singular  absence  of  explicit  declaration  on  the  subject,  both  in  the 
classical  and  sacred  writers,  the  old  opinion  that  the  feet  were  pierced  ma  j 
be  considered  as  completely  verified  by  modem  invealSgation  and  discossioB. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  the  question  of  usage  is  concerned,  we  can  have  no  diffi- 
aaiij  in  refisrring  the  clause  to  our  Saviour's  crudfizionf  and  regarding  it  as 
one  of  those  remarkable  coincidences,  some  of  which  have  been  already  no- 
ticed, all  designed  and  actually  tending  to  identify  our  Lord  as  tihe  most 
prominent  subject  of  prophecy.  It  is  very  remarkable,  however,  that  no 
citation  or  application  of  the  clause  occurs  in  any  of  the  Crospels.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  clause,  thus  explained,  although  highly  appro- 
priate to  one  part  of  our  Saviour's  passion,  is,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  descrip- 
tion, haidly  appHcable,  even  in  a  figurative  sense,  to  the  case  of  any  other 
sufferer.  Even  supposing  the  essential  idea  to  be  merely  that  of  wounds  ia^ 
dieted  on  the  body,  it  teems  strange  that  it  should  be  expressed  in  the  spe- 
cific and  unusual  fiwrn  of  piereing  tiie  hands  and  the  feet  On  fortiher 
inspection  it  appears  that,  in  order  to  obtain  this  meaning,  we  nuist  either 
change  the  text  (n*nM3  or  "^nfit^  for  Vijfii^s),  or  assume  a  plural  form  so  rare 
tiiat  some  grammarians  deny  its  existence  altogether  (^nttS  for  tS'^n^^,  and 
an  equally  rare  form  of  the  participle  (D'^nttS  for  tS^d))  '^d  a  meaning  of 
the  verb  itself  which  nowhere  else  occurs,  but  must  be  borrowed  from  a  cog- 
nate root  (-^9:d  for  Ti^O)  >  ^^  accumulation  of  grammatical  and  lexicogra- 
phical anomalies,  whicn  cannot  be  assumed  without  the  strongest  exegetical 
necessity,  and  this  can  exist  only  if  the  words  admit  of  no  other  explanation 
more  in  accordance  with  analogy  and  usage.  Kow  the  very  same  form  in 
Fs.  88: 18,  is  unquestionably  used  to  mean  Kk«  Ae  Uon,  and  a  sUgfat  modify 
cadSon  of  the  same  in  Numb.  34:  9.  Enk.  9S:  25,  Uke  a  Han,  TIm  idea 
wovld  be  here  the  move  appropriate  becanse  the  Psalm  abounds  in  such  allu- 
sions, and  because  the  lion  is  expressly  mentioned  both  before  and  afterwards. 
See  above,  v.  14  (IS),  and  below,  v.  32  (21).  The  sense  would  then  be 
'  they  surround  my  hands  and  my  feet,  as  they  would  a  lion,'  or, '  as  a  lion 
would,'  i.  e.  with  the  strength  and  fierceness  of  a  lion.  The  hands  and  feet 
may  be  mentioned  as  the  parts  used  in  defence  and  ffight  That  the  men- 
tion of  these  parts  after  all,  in  connection  with  the  Hon  is  not  altogether 
natural,  cannot  fiuriy  be  denied,  and  this  oljeetSon  should  have  all  the  weighft 
10  whieh  it  is  entitled.  Bat  whether  it  can  outweigh  the  gnmmalical  diflft- 
eulties  timt  aMaad  the  odier  eonstnwlMn,  is  a  serious  qaestion,  wUdi  oa^ 
not  to  be  embarrassed  by  any  sapposed  eoafiict  with  Kew  Tsstament  au- 
thority, since  no  citation  of  the  dense  occurs  there.  It  may  even  be  possihle 
to  reconcile  the  two  interpretations  by  supplying  a  verb  and  giving  ^*)  jO 
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ili  oraal  flMiaiBg.    'Uke  a  Uon  (tKey  baTe  iromided)  m^ liaiidt  and  my 
feet'    11ie|wuitofoompariioii  wooldtiienbetlieiiiilie^ofa^^ 
in  tiMM  parti  of  the  body,  an  idea  common  to  tbe  habito  of  tbe  Ikm  and  to 
tba  nm%t%  cicmo&Boa.'*  See  in  looo,  ^  184, 186. 


Such  are  Dr.  Alexander's  aanotatioiia  touching  the  daose  referred 
to.  Bvt,  before  entering  npon  the  diaonseion  of  the  main  qneetioii, 
we  shall  here  offer  a  remaric  or  two  opon  eeveral  to^ce  raised  in  (his 
aoqwaitioiiy  bo  t  whidi  hare  not  an  immediate  oonneistion  widi  the  poiat 
midnl  J  at  issoe. 

That  there  is  in  the  sacred  writers  an  absence  of  explicit  deda- 
ration  on  the  subject  of  the  piercing  of  the  feet  in  cmdfixiony  maj, 
periiapa,  be  admitted ;  but  bj  no  means  can  it  be  admitted  that  there 
is  a  ^tinfftdar  absence''  of  snch  allosicms;  for  this  would  imply  that 
there  existed  a  demand  for  soch  ^«xplicit  declaration **  in  the  New 
Testament,  which  is  by  no  means  the  fact    Whaterer  tiie  custom 
in  cmcifyhig  might  have  been,  it  was  uniTersally  known  in  the  time 
ct  Christ,  and  for  oentaries  afterwards.    Nor  is  k  easy  to  imagine 
what  occasion  could  exist,  onder  such  drcomstances,  that  shonld  re- 
quire of  the  sacred  writers,  the  **  explidt  dedaration "  referred  tou 
The  feet,  howerer,  that  he  was  thus  pierced,  is  snffidently  referred 
to  and  implied.    For  example,  in  Matt  27:  85, 86,  we  have  ptedatAj 
the  occorrences  which  are  mentioned  in  Ps.  22: 17-19,  ^They  cruei- 
JUd  him,"  (that  is,  agreeably  to  the  usages  of  cradfixion  as  then 
universally  known,  they  pierced  his  hands  and  feet  by  nailing  them 
to  the  cross,)  ^  and  parted  his  garments,"  etc    Then  in  Luke  24: 89, 
40,  the  same  idea  is  most  fordbly  implied  in  Christ's  words  to  his 
disdples,  "  Behold  my  hands  and  my  feet  that  it  is  I  myself:"  idtn 
9ag  X^^*Q^  H^  ^  *^  nidaie  fut^f  on  cbMc  iyti  ^fu.    It  was  by 
tiie  marks  which  were  visible  in  his  hands  and  feet,  therefore,  that 
the  disdples  were  to  learn  that  he  who  then  stood  bef<»e  them,  was 
he  who  had  been  crodfied. 

As  to  the  absence  of  such  dedaralion  in  the  dassics,  nothing  need 
be  here  said,  (though  the  reader,  if  disposed,  may  consult  Piantos. 
MostelL  Act  IL  1, 13).  The  expressi<xis  on  the  subject,  in  both  the 
Greek  and  Latin  fethers,  (while  crucifixion  was  yet  practised)  can 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  on  the  subject  Justin  Mar^  says,  ^  As 
they  therefore  did  crucify  Him,  they  pierced  through  his  hands  and 
feet,  by  drivmg  nails  through  them."  TertuDian  (Adv.  Marc  HI. 
19,)  expressly  aArms  also  that  the  nidling  of  the  feet  as  weU  as  the 
hands,  belonged  to  the  peculiar  severity  of  this  mode  of  punishment : 
^piuie  propria  ett  atroeia  erucis.    He  makes  this  remark  in  his  ex* 
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pkuiation  of  Ps.  2^  17,  which  he  has  just  qaoted.  So  too  saj  all 
the  fathers  when  they  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  matter.  And 
can  it  be  conceived  that  such  an  expression  as  that  of  Justin,  or  this 
of  Tertnllian  would  have  ever  been  made  thus  openly,  at  the  very 
time  when  this  mode  of  executing  was  still  practised,  and  yet  the 
declaration  be  false,  and  remain  uncontradicted  ?  It  is  needless,  how- 
ever, to  dwell  upon  this  matter.  No  one  will  doubt  that  the  recent^ 
thorough  investigations  of  this  subject,  have  settled  the  question  that 
the  feet  as  well  as  the  hands  were  pierced  in  crucifixion ;  and  if  sOy 
every  mention  in  the  N.  Testament  of  the  fact  that  Christ  was  cm- 
cified,  (and  how  frequently  is  it  mentioned !)  is  a  declaraticm  of  the 
&ct  that  his  hands  and  feet  were  pierced.  And  how  Dr.  A.  could 
suppose  that  there  need  be,  under  such  circumstances  any  more  ex» 
pUoU  declaration  on  the  subject,  is  unaccountable.  Nor  should  we 
have  devoted  so  much  space  to  this  point,  were  it  not  for  the  strong 
and  repeated  efforts  made  by  Dr.  A.  to  employ  this  alleged  absence 
of  **  explicit  declaration,**  to  swtain  his  criticism. 

Dr.  Alexander  also  considers  it  vefy  remarkabk  that  no  citation  or 
application  of  the  dause  occurs  in  any  of  the  Gospels.  But  admitting 
it  to  be  even  so,  what  is  there  peculiarly  remarkable  herein  ?  Is  it 
not  equally  remarkable  that  Gen.  49: 10,  and  Dan.  9:  27,  and  other 
passages  are  not  quoted  and  applied  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
all  such  passages  were  adduced  by  the  apostles  in  their  disputes  with 
the  Jews,  and  that  they  were  among  those  with  which  ApoUos 
«<  mi^tUy  convinced **  them,  and  by  which  they  were  ^  confounded'' 
by  Paul ;  but  why  they  should  have  been  formally  quoted  and  ap 
plied  in  the  New  Testament  does  not  appear. 

A  third  point  raised  in  the  foregoing  expositaoo  by  Dr.  A.,  and 
obviously  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  reader's  mind  to  abandon 
the  commonly  received  view  of  the  passage,  is,  that  ^  £ven  supposing 
the  essential  idea  to  be  merely  that  of  wounds  inflicted  on  the  body, 
it  seems  strange  that  it  should  be  expressed  in  the  specific  and  unu- 
sual form  of  piercing  the  hands  and  feet."  But  wherein  is  this  as- 
serted strangeness  f  If  the  psalm  be  indeed  Messianic,  (Dr.  A.  stren- 
uously maintains  that  it  is,)  the  sufferings  which  it  narrates  are  of 
course  to  be  referred  to  the  Messiah.  Now,  were  not  the  hands  and 
feet  of  Christ  pierced  ?  and  is  not  the  clause  in  question  (as  com- 
monly explained,)  a  prophetic  statement  of  the  finct  ?  If  the  wounds 
which  he  received  were  mentioned  at  all,  why  should  they  not  be 
correctly  mentioned  ?  The  strcmgeness  appears  to  be  on  the  other 
side,  and  in  supposing  that  they  could  have  been  mentioned  in  some 
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other  way.*  But  Dr.  A.  completely  sets  aside  the  force  of  this  pre- 
sumption, by  conceding  at  the  close  of  his  exposition  (as  quoted 
above,)  that  ^  It  may  be  even  possible  to  reconcile  the  two  interpre- 
tations by  supplying  a  verb  and  giving  "^^MS  its  usoal  meanmg. 
'  Like  the  lion  (they  have  wounded)  my  hands  and  my  feet'  '*  As 
to  the  pasiihiUty  here  referred  to,  it  is  somewhat  proMemafacal,  to 
say  the  least ;  but  the  reader  will  perceive  from  this  passage  that  it 
may  not  after  all,  therefore,  be  very  ^  stnm^e  thai  it  $hauld  be  er- 
pressed  in  the  specif  and  untuual  farm  of  piercing  the  hands  and 
the  feet/*    But  let  us  proceed  to  the  main  question. 

Dr.  Alexander  remarks,  '^That  in  order  to  obtain  this  meaning 
('they  pierced  my  hands  and  my  feet,')  we  must  either  change  the 
text,  («)1«3  or  ^y^  for  ^nKS),  or  assume  a  plural  form  so  rare,  that 
some  grammarians  deny  its  existence  altogether,  (^nfitS  for  Q^3), 
and  an  equally  rare  form  of  the  participle  (t3*>nMa  for  IP'iS),  and  a 
meaning  of  the  verb  itself  which  no  where  else  occurs,  but  must  be 
borrowed  from  a  cognate  root  (n^3  for  nn^) :  an  accumulation  of 
grammatical  and  lexicographical  anomalies  which  cannot  be  assumed 
without,"  etc.  This  representation  presents  the  full  strength  of  the 
position  assumed  by  Dr.  A.  The  remarks  which  follow  in  his  ex- 
position, and  which  are  designed  to  show  that  the  version  for  whidi 
he  thus  contends,  is  susceptible  of  being  justified  on  otlier  than  exe- 
getical  grounds,  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

And  first,  As  to  the  change  of  the  text.  This  consideration  is 
placed  by  Dr.  A.,  in  the  front  of  his  array  of  ^  argument,  with  modi 
skill ;  for  if  it  be  even  so  that  the  words  of  the  Holy  Spirit  must  be 
ehanged^  before  we  can  obtain  the  version  of  the  passage  which  is 
eommonly  given.  Dr.  A.  may  well  expect  to  carry  with  him  the  piety 
and  intelligence  of  at  least  the  American  public,  in  favor  of  the  ver- 
sion which  he  proposes.  The  idea  of  rudely  changing  the  sacred 
text,  in  order  to  sustain  a  theory,  or  a  statement,  is  not  to  be  tolerated 
for  a  moment  by  the  evangelical  churches  in  this  land.  And  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  how  the  ideas  of  Unitarian  and  Bationafisdc  rash- 
ness and  hardihood,  must  rise  up  and  fiit  before  the  mental  vision  of 
his  readers,  awakening,  too,  the  corresponding  ideas  of  indignation 
at  the  audacity  which  would  ventura  for  any  reason  whatever  to  mu- 
tilate the  inspired  record  of  the  Holy  Spirit    But  should  it  turn  oat 


1  Ithatbeensaidof  J.S.SeiBlerth«thewMaotoonl«Dtwilh  knowi^i 
other  people  knew,  but  that  he  mutt  knew  it  in  a  d\jfemd  iMty  firam  what  they  did. 
This  might  be  easily  aooomplished,  if  the  supposition  mentioned  above  ooold  bo 
rMliMdi 
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tliat  theie  oow  is,  and  has  been  for  a  thousand  yean  past,  (founded, 
too,  on  the  best  of  reasons),  a  dispute  as  to  what  the  text  really  is, 
(that  i%  whether  it  be  ^"^MS  or  unfits),  and  that  there  are  strong,  if 
not  invincible,  reasons  for  believing  that  what  is  now  called  the  teaet^ 
(or  KeAihh)y  is  really  and  properly  not  the  text,  as  originally  writ- 
ten ;  and  should  it  iq>pear,  moreover,  that  in  other  instances  Dr.  A. 
does  not  at  all  hesitate  to  change  the  Eethibh  for  the  Ken,  (or  the 
textual  reading  for  that  which  is  in  the  margin),  and  that  he  has 
made  such  changes  in  other  places,  without  a  tithe  of  the  reasons 
which  imperiously  demand  it  here ;  we  may  be  permitted  to  indulge 
our  surprise  that  he  should  lay  such  stress  upon  a  matter  of  so  little 
consequence. 

Let  us  be  fairly  understood  here.  We  are  gratified  with  the  ex* 
pression  of  that  high  regard  which  Dr.  A*  undoubtedly  feels  for  the 
received  text.  That  it  ought  never  to  be  departed  from,  unless  when 
the  best  and  most  conclusive  reasons  require  and  justify  such  a  pro« 
oednre,  is  too  evident  to  need  ilhistration ;  and  Lowth  and  others  have 
done  serious  ii\jury  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  by  their 
rash  and  coi^ctural  emendations.  Our  objection  is  not  therefore  to 
Dr.  Alexander's  high  regard  for  the  Kethibh  itself,  but  to  his  implied 
intimation,  that  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  here  for  the  substitutioa 
of  q^Mft  for  *^,3^,  and  also  to  his  want  of  consistency  in  not  allow'^ 
ing  this  avowed  reverence  for  the  KeMbk  to  operate  uniformly.  For 
why  should  he  with  such  apparent  zeal  require  a  strict  adherence  to 
the  text,  in  an  instance  where  its  accuracy  is,  to  say  the  least,  ex* 
tremely  doubtful  $  and  yet  in  many  places  where  there  is  compara* 
tively  nothing  of  importance  to  the  Christian  church  involved  in  the 
matter,  depart  from  that  very  text  without  even  an  expression  of 
regret  or  of  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  procedure  ?  And  not 
only  80,  but  he  repeatedly  avers  that  the  Kethibh  should  be  corrected 
from  the  Masora  and  ancient  versions,  and  in  cases,  too,  where  there 
appears  not  to  be  a  tithe  of  the  sufficient  reasons  for  such  a  proce^ 
dure,  which  are  found  to  exist  in  behalf  of  the  change  referred  to  in 
Ps.  22: 17.  See  for  example,  Dr.  Alexander's  Exposition  of  Isaiah 
9:  2,  where,  without  the  least  hesitation,  he  omits  the  negative  parti-* 
cle  in  his  translation  of  the  passage,  and  in  his  notes,  justifies  the  omis* 
sion.  He  renders  the  passage,  "  Thou  hast  increased  its  joy,"  ex- 
punging from  the  Kethibh  the  particle  itA ,  and  substituting  in  lieu 
thereof,  i^ ,  and  then  coolly  remarking  that  it  is  best  so  <<  to  read  it 
with  the  Masora,  several  ancient  versions^  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  and 
Knobel ; "  and  also  that  ^  the  same  emendation  is  required  hg  the  am- 
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Uxt  in  several  other  places,  e.  g.  di.  49: 5*  63:  5."  See,  ui  heo,  p« 
116.  Now,  all  we  ask  o(  Dr.  A.,  or  of  anj  other  critic,  is  Ati  these 
consideratioDs  should  be  permitted  to  operate  also  in  the  case  iiader 
discusflioo.  The  import  of  Psalm  22: 17,  would  never  thereafter  be 
qnestioned  by  them. 

We  have  likewise  another  instance  of  the  kind  in  Dr.  Alezandei's 
Annotations  on  Ps.  16: 10,  '^Thou  wilt  not  leave  mj  son!  in  hell, 
neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thy  holy  <«e  to  see  tomption.**  The  JKkk^ 
ibh  here  is  '^^'l^Dh,  hofy  ones^  and  the  Am,  ^^D^T,  helfcmB;  and 
yet  he  hesitates  not  to  reject  or  ^ ehamge'*  the  text  for  the  marginri 
reading,^  and  that,  too,  against  the  decision  of  Rosenmfilier,  De 
Wette,  Gesenius,  Bruns,  Stange,  Fischer,  etc 

Now  we  again  say  that  these  principles  of  criticism  oaght  not  te  be 
objected  to ;  for  the  Keri  is  in  these  plaoes  doubtless  the  true  reading. 
But  we  do  object  to  the  refusal  of  Dr.  A.  to  apply  the  same  princi- 
ples to  the  case  before  us.  We  do  obfect  to  his  varying  his  gromd 
as  he  does  in  relation  to  Ps.  22: 17 ;  and  so  giving  the  aathoti^  ef 
his  distinguished  and  well-earned  reputation  to  justify  the  cavik  of 
Jews  and  Rationalists,  in  a  matter  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  ehnrek. 
For  the  distinguishing  views  of  these  gentlemen  Dr.  A.  has  obviously 
not  much  sympathy.  But  we  regret  that  he  should  have  d^tartei 
from  the  principles  upon  which  he  expounded  Is.  9:  2,  just  where 
they  applied  more  strongly  than  to  that  passage  itself;  and  just  where 
a  question  of  the  utmost  importance  was  in  dispute  between  the  church 
of  Christ,  and  the  Jewish  and  Rationalistie  schools. 


1  In  relation  to  thU  subject,  Hengstenbeig  remarki  that "  the  plorai  here  i 
have  been  extremely  welcome  to  the  Jews,  because  it  famished  tliem  with  die 
best  means  of  refuting  the  Messianic  interpretation  of  the  Psalm."  But  Dr. 
Alexander  remarks,  that  "the  essential  diiTerence  between  the  two  (readings,)  if 
less  than  it  may  appear  at  first  sight,  since  even  the  nngalnr  is  collective,  aad 
includes  the  whole  class  of  God's  chosen  and  favored  ones,  of  whom  Chriit  it 
the  head  and  representative,"  p.  118.  This  observation  appears  to  be  pecoliaily 
unfortunate ;  and,  if  we  understand  it,  contains  a  concession  of  more  than  is 
jdst  to  the  Jews  and  Rationaliiits.  But  is  it  a  fact  that  God  does  not  suffer  his 
''*'holy  one$*^  (i.  c.  "his  chosen  and  favored  ones,")  to  see  corruption?  It  is  trae 
in  no  sense  of  the  terms  as  here  employed,  and  Dr.  A.  ought  not  to  have  o<»- 
ceded  that  the  question  as  to  which  reading  is  here  adopted,  is  therefore  a  ques- 
tion of  less  importance  than  evangelical  Christians  have  supposed.  Even  Fischer 
(Proluss.  de  Vit.  Icxic.  N.  T.  p.  184,  seq.)  and  Stange,  (anticrit  in  Psalm,  p.  101), 
who  contend  for  the  Kcthibh  here,  jet  admit  that  it  is  a  pluralit  tnlautras,  or 
plural  of  intensity,  having  reference  owlt  to  Jemtt  Chria.  Could  this  criticism  be 
established,  it  would  of  course  lessen  the  importance  of  the  question  lefemd 
to ;  but  how  different  is  the  ground  of  such  a  procedure  as  here  presented  from 
that  which  is  above  t}rcsented  by  Dr.  Alexander  1 


To  retam  to  the  point  therefore.  What  k  the  amount  of  this  ao- 
eosatioa  of  c1umg%n§  the  texty  which  has  heen  put  forth  with  such  an 
air  of  rebuke  and  seriousness  ?  If  it  were  an  attempt  to  sustain  even 
an  unsiqi^rted  coigeeture,  Dr.  A?s  unqualified  statement  could  not 
be  stronger  than  it  is.  The  chan^  is  not  even  necessary  in  order  to 
support  the  common  version  of  the  passage,  as  we  shall  see ;  but  even 
if  it  werO)  why  hold  it  up  to  view  as  something  of  suffici^it  weight 
and  importance  to  oountCTbalance  all  the  absurdities  involved  in  the 
other  renderiug  which  has  been  proposed?  That  the  word  has  always, 
until  modem  timesy  been  read  as  a  verb,  we  shall  prove;  and  if  in 
order  to  read  it  so  now  it  were  even  necessary  to  change  ^M3  into 
^")M^  where  would  be  the  harm  of  doing  it,  supported  as  we  should 
be  by  the  Masora,  and  all  the  ancient  versions,  the  Latin  and  Greek 
fiuhers,  to  say  nothing  of  other  authorities  which  we  shall  adduce  ? 
Has  a  9  never  been  mistaken  for  a  ^  by  the  transcribers  of  the  sacred 
text?  Have  no  errors  ever  been  committed,  and  do  none  confessedly 
BOW  exist  therein?  The  letters  referred  to  are  so  alike  in  MSS.  that 
even  an  attentive  and  cajreful  reader  does  not  always  distinguish  be- 
tween them.  As  instances  in  p(»nt  take  £sra  10: 44,  where  the  text 
xeads^fiirpd  while  the  margin  has  nfiilpa  %okick  u  the  true  texL  But 
as  in  the  case  before  us  both  readings  have  been  preserved  by  the 
Jews,  while  the  anomalous  reading  is  now  in  the  text  itself  and  the 
true  reading  placed  in  the  margin.  See  also  Gen.  8: 17,  and  14:  2, 
8,  and  Ps.  9: 13.  And  who  can  doubt  that  the  original  reading  in 
Hos.  Id:  14,  was  not  ^nM  as  it  is  now,  but  ti^M  as  it  was  obviously 
read  by  the  Apostle,  1  Cor.  15: 55  ?  Or  that  n^  in  Esek.  47: 13,  has 
been  mistaken  for  nt,  which  is  supported  by  the  LXX,  the  Chaldee, 
14  Ms.  and  our  En^sh  version ;  or  that  ?|^  in  the  text  of  1  Sam.  4: 
13,  should  be  exchanged  for  the  Keri  ^^  ^  These  things  and  many 
others  in  relation  to  the  Heb.  text  are  known  to  every  one,  and  why 
must  not  their  influence  be  permitted  to  operate  in  the  instance  be- 
fore us? 

The  remaining  anomalies  suggested  by  Dr.  A*  as  standing  in  the 
way  of  the  common  interpretation  of  this  passage,  relate  merely  to 
the  question  as  to  the  plund  termination,  the  adscititious  fit  in  ^nM^ , 
and  the  derivation  of  that  word  from  its  proper  root;  all  of  which 
shall  be  fully  considered  hereafter. 

The  attempt  of  Dr.  Alexander  to  justify  his  preference  for  reading 
«-9ttd  as  a  noun  next  claims  to  be  noticed.  The  remark  Uiat  the  very 
same  form  in  Is.  38: 13  is  unquestionably  used  to  mean  Uhe  the  Uotij 
and  a  slight  modification  of  iht  same  in  Namb.  24: 9,  etc,  strikes  us, 
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spedal  pleading,  afming  as  it  does  to  lead  tlie  reader  to  a  defimte  and 
important  oonduflioo,  withoat  making  him  ftdly  aoquainted  witli  the 
premises.  If  the  most  weighty  anthorities,  anthorities  too  wkidi  are 
elsewhere  often  relied  on  hy  Dr.  A.  himadf,  are  of  no  importanee  hi 
settling  a  qnestion  of  Scripture  critidsm,  then  may  tlie  <Tltie  tins 
artntrarily  state  his  premises,  and  demand  oar  assent  to  Ms  coiidih' 
sion ;  bat  if  they  are  of  weight  and  importance  in  soch  a  matter^  tm 
what  principle  is  it  that  they  are  thus  to  be  kept  badk  i¥om  Uie  -new 
of  the  reader,  even  where  his  assent  is  adced  to  a  condosioii  ef  so 
much  imj^rtance  as  the  one  before  ns  ?  It  tir  tnie  that  the  i 
word  is  used  in  Is.  88: 13,  and  that  there  it  nnqnestionably  me 
alum.  Bntt^  iff /ilMffMs^rus  that  the  Masora  most  decideA 
that  in  this  place  it  is  nsed  in  a  sense  entirely  different  from  that 
attaohed  to  it  in  Ps.  32: 17 ;  and  it  is  true,  moreover,  that  all  aaeieB^ 
and  modem  versions  (with  exeeptbns  not  worth  naming)  sostaiii  tfco 
declaration  of  the  Masora.  Had  the  reader  no  right  to  know  diese 
facts  in  determining  a  question  like  the  present  P  The  ^Kilerenee  be- 
tween the  two  words  is  as  great  as  it  would  be  if  the  rea^ng  in  Fk 
zxii.,  was  ''  He  that  forhwrt  to  ccmtend  is  ^se  f  and  that  in  Is. 
xxxyiii.,  ^Fw  hats  to  contend  is  agi«eaMe  to  dieir  natare.*^ 

The  next  consideration  by  which  Dr.  A.  would  jnstiiy  the  remBag 
of  the  word  in  question  as  a  noun,  is  thus  presented:  ^Hhs  idea 
(i.  e.  Off  a  Uan  my  hands  and  my  feet,}  would  be  here  the  more  ap- 
propriate because  the  Psalm  abounds  in  sueh  allusions,  and  because 
the  lion  is  expressly  mentioned  both  before  and  aflerwards.**  This^ 
however,  h  so  far  from  being  certain,  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
what  connection  there  is  between  such  a  conclusion  and  the  preaskes. 
How  can  the  mere  fact,  that  the  lion  is  mentioned  in  other  passages 
which  in  no  way  resemble  this  in  their  construction,  evince  that  the 
same  idea  is  more  appropriate  here  ?  Is  not  the  fkir  md  legitimate 
inference  deducible  from  the  facts,  (even  as  stated  by  Dr.  A.  himself,) 
that  the  Ucn  is  not  here  referred  to^  because  the  comparison  of  a  liea 
is  employed  by  the  sacred  writer,  just  before,  and  just  after,  the  text? 
(See  V.  14, 22.)  And  is  not  the  supposition,  therefore,  that  ^o  sane 
comparison  is  here  again  instituted,  harsh  and  unwarrantable,  and  not 
to  be  entertained  without  the  strongest  reason  ?  The  reader  wiB  de- 
dde  which  presumption  is  the  more  natural.  And  we  may,  UKMe- 
over,  safely  challenge  the  advocates  of  this  interpretation,  to  point 
out  an  instance  in  any  classic,  where  such  a  comparison  is  three  sev- 
eral times  formally  instituted  and  repeated  in  the  eottrse  of  i 
eight  or  ten  lines. 
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Dr.  Alexander  coatiBues  as  foUows:  ''The  sense  would  then  be : 
'  thej  surround  my  hands  and  mj  feet  as  they  would  a  lion/  or  '  as  a 
lion  would/  i.  e.  with  the  strength  and  fierceness  of  a  lion.  The 
hands  and  feet  may  be  mentioned  as  the  parts  used  in  defence  and 
flight."  He  admits,  however,  that ''  the  mention  of  these  parts,  after 
all)  in  connection  with  the  lion,  is  not  altogether  natural : ''  a  just  and 
proper  admission,  as  we  shall  see.  But  I  would  here  ask,  whether 
the  change  in  the  text  contemplated  by  this  construction,  can  possibly 
be  regarded  by  Dr.  A.,  as  doing  less  Tiolence  to  it,  than  the  substi- 
tutkm  of  ^'^M3  for  ^*)K3>,  or  than  the  regarding  of  et  as  epenthetical, 
or  the  plural  as  terminating  in  ^ ,  or  than  deriving  the  meaning  of  the 
word  from  a  cognate  root?  It  were  idle  to  say  that  no  change  or 
modification  is  contemplated  in  the  expomtion  proposed  by  Dr.  A., 
for  the  simple  phrase,  ''as  a  lion,  my  hands  and  my  feet,'*  expresses 
no  idea ;  and  before  anything  more  can  be  got  ou<  of  the  phrase,  I 
apprehend  that  something  more  must  be  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  it.  This  is  practically  conceded  by  Dr.  A.,  and  he  svpposes  the 
phrase  to  be  elliptical :  "  T^  surround  my  hands  and  my  feet  as 
theg  would  surround  a  lion  " :  or,  "  as  a  lion  would,"  But  for  what 
reason  are  we  to  resort  to  the  supposition  of  an  ellipsis  ?  Simply  on 
account  of  the  "accumulation  of  grammatical  and  lexicographical 
anomalies"  aforesaid;  the  force  of  which  reasons,  we  shall  consider 
presently. 

If,  then,  the  phrase  under  consideration  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
ellipsis,  (as  the  construction  proposed  by  Dr.  A.,  takes  for  granted), 
how  is  the  ellipsis  to  be  supplied,  or  filled  out?  This  is  a  question 
of  some  importance,  certainly,  and  we  surely  have  the  right  to  ex* 
pect  a  direct  and  satis&ctory  answer  to  it,  from  those  who  assume 
that  there  is  an  ellipsis.  Two  methods  have  already  been  proposed 
by  Dr.  A.,  to  wit :  "  Theg  surround  my  hands  and  my  feet  as  thsg 
would  surround  a  lion ; "  and  '^  theg  surround  my  hands  and  my  feet 
as  a  lion  would  surround  ihrnnT  Now  there  is  a  prodigious  difference 
between  these  proposed  constructions  of  the  passage,  as  much  as  there 
would  be  between  the  surrounding  of  a  lion  by  men,  and  the  sur> 
rpunding  of  a  man  by  a  lion.  Neither  of  these,  however,  seem  sat-^ 
isfactory  to  Dr.  A.,  and  therefore  near  the  conclusion  of  his  anno- 
tation, he,  (after  Babbi  Coecus  of  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase,)  proposes 
a  third,  to  wit:  "Like  the  lion  (they  have  wounded)  my  hands  and 
my  feet;"  and  adds,  "the  point  of  comparison  would  Uien  be  the 
infliction  of  sharp  wounds  in  those  parts  of  the  body."  Here  there 
are  no  less  than  three  different  methods  of  supplying  this  imaginary 
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eilipsifl:  and  all,  of  eoiiTBe,  takiagfor  granted  tlMd  the  preTieas  word, 
^MO^n,  (l4€y  ettmnmd  me,)  is  to  be  tmdentood  m  the  datne  re- 
ferred to ;  an  idea  which  conflicts  with  the  fact  that  the  Masorifees 
have  placed  the  Jthnaeh  under  this  verb  to  show  that  it  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  following  words,  and  is  not  to  h^  joined  to  them. 

But,  let  us  examine  these  three  methods  seriatifn.    We  eommenee 
with  the  last.     If  we  mistake  not,  ^ic^pn  is  the  preterite  in  ISpkH, 
from  the  root  qpp ;  Btpht%  Ej^n,  to  ffo  aroundj  to  enclose  ;  and  it  is 
evident  from  its  pajrdlelism  with  ^:^3:iD ,  in  the  beginning  of  the  verse, 
that  this  verb  can  onlj  mean,  to  surround.    To  get  from  the  term  die 
sense  of  ptercing,  therefore,  it  must  be  derived  from  V\p^  (agi'ee- 
ing  in  signification  with  spjj ),  which  in  Htph,  woold  likewise  give 
q'^n,  and  with  the  affix,  ^.ifi**!???.    If  this  be  so,  therefore,  k  can 
ailbrd  Dr.  A.  but  little  assistance  to  suppose  tiliat  this  verb  is  to  be 
understood  in  the  phrase  referred  to.     Its  import  is  simply,  tke^^  tur- 
round  me.    And  the  sense  of  perforarunt  cannot  be  fairlj  obtained 
from  its  proper  root,  ^J5^ ,  but  only  by  a  far-fetched  J.  D.  Miehaelis- 
construction  from  ^j>3 :  a  procedure  which  would  be  rather  remark- 
able, after  the  objection  against  borrowing  a  meaning  from  a  cognate 
root  as  above  stated.    Another  eoDStruction  of  the  passage  by  Dr.  A., 
is,  "•  they  surround  my  hands  and  my  feet  as  they  would  a  lion : " 
making  **nM3  the  accusative.     But  a  fatal  objection  to  this,  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  repetition  of  the  metaphor  referred  to  above),  is,  that 
it  makes  the  sufferer,  who  in  v.  7,  under  a  deep  sense  of  misery,  com- 
pares himself  to  a  worm,  in  the  same  connection,  and  under  the  same 
sense  of  misery,  compare  himself  to  a  lion :  an  incongruity  not  to 
be  supposed  on  any  account.     But,  distinct  fW«i  this  oonsideradon, 
what  can  be  pleaded  in  favor  of  the  foregoing  construction  ?    It  is 
doubtful  whether  a  parallel  to  such  an  expression,  employed  under 
such  or  simDar  circumstances  by  a  sufferer,  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the 
whole  compass  of  human  language.     That  a  sufferer  should  say, 
"  they  surround  me  as  they  do  a  lion,*  may  be  perfectly  natural ;  but 
that  he  should  specify  his  hands  and  feet  as  being  surrounded  by  his 
persecutors,  is  as  incredible  as  it  is  impossible  that  his  hands  and  feet 
(while  forming  a  part  of  his  body)  could  be  surrounded,  without  him- 
self having  been  surrounded  at  the  same  time. 

Dr.  Alexander  evidently  felt  the  force  of  these  and  other  consid- 
erations which  might  be  mentioned,  and  has  therefore  given  to  the 
reader  his  choice  between  this  exposition,  and  the  following :  **  they 
surround  my  hands  and  my  feet  as  a  lion  would  surround  them." 
This  alternative  of  ellipsis  reminds  us  very  forcibly  of  the  eds  m«i- 
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tioned  bj  .£8op,  who^  findiiig  themaelves  nlker  nneoiiifortaUe  in  a 
eertuii  cooking  utennl,  oondnded  to  crawl  ont  of  it,  but  in  doing  bo, 
made  their  dcbAt  upon  a  bed  of  burning  coals, -» for,  how  a  Hon 
could  iurround  one's  hands  and  feet,  is  certainly  a  mystery.  Can 
Dr.  A.  seriously  intend  to  jwopound  this  solution  with  (to  say  the 
Tery  least)  the  incongruities  and  impossibilities  with  which  it  is  dog* 
ged,  as  preferaUe  to  the  common  one  ?  A  lion  iwround  a  man's 
hands  and  feet !  Can  the  imaginatioQ  conceive  such  an  idea?  Can 
it  be  represented  in  painting?  Can  it  be  realized  in  any  way  what- 
ever? If  not,  can  it  be  proper  to  assert  such  a  thing  as  a  fact,  in  an 
exposition  of  the  word  of  God  ?  Nothing  could  be  more  ludicrous 
than  to  attempt  in  any  way  the  development  of  such  an  idea.  The 
nearest  approach  to  its  reaMeation,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is 
contained  in  the  following  statement,  which  we  remember  having 
often  heard  in  childhood,  and  which  we  hope  may  without  offence,  be 
introduced  in  this  connection.  When  General  Washington  was  en- 
camped at  White  Marsh,  above  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  he  was  in- 
formed on  a  certain  occasion  that  a  soldier  of  his  army  had,  single- 
handed,  captured  three  of  the  enemy.  The  General  being  delighted 
with  such  an  exhibition  of  courage,  immediatety  sent  for  the  soldier, 
(a  gallant  son  of  £rin),  intending,  ibr  the  encouragement  of  enter- 
prise in  the  army,  to  reward  him  in  some  signal  manner.  Pat  im-* 
mediately  appeared  in  the  presence  of  the  General,  who  addressed 
him  as  follows :  ^  You  have,  sir,  succeeded  in  capturing  three  of  the 
enemy,  as  I  am  informed ;  and  I  should  be  pleased  to  hear  how  you 
effected  it  That  a  man  should  capture  one,  or  even  two,  is  not  so 
remarkable ;  but  that  one  man  should  make  three  armed  men  his 
prisoners,  depriving  them  of  their  arms,  and  marching  them  safely 
into  camp,  is  somewhat  surprising.  Tell  me,  therefore,  the  partic- 
ulars of  the  adventure."  Pat  hereupon  bowed  very  politely,  and 
then  said,  ** Indeed  and  I  had  no  difficulty  in  the  matter  at  all,  sir; 
for,  may  it  please  your  honor,  Imrrounded  them,"  Now,  could  we 
only  learn  how  he  surrounded  them,  we  should  perhaps  be  able  to 
form  some  idea  of  how  a  lion  could  surround  a  man's  hands  and  feet. 
We  have  never  learned  that  any  artist  has  made  Pat's  adventure  the 
subject  of  a  painting ;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  if  Pat  could  sur- 
round three  men,  a  lion  assuredly  could  surround  one.  But  surely 
it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  this  subject. 

The  phrase,  therefore,  as  it  stands,  taking  ""^ttS  as  a  noun,  is  con- 
fessedly destitute  of  meaning;  for  what  does  it  signify  to  say,  *^as  a 
Mon  my  hands  and  my  feet  ?  "    And  a  sense  must  consequently  be 
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obtained  bj  supplying  something.  We  have  seen  how  Dn  Alexan- 
der has  sttoceeded  in  the  effort ;  and  as  the  Jews  likewise  oontend 
that  the  word  is  a  noan,  it  may  be  proper  before  we  pass  on,  to  aotioe 
bdefly  how  thej  have  sueoeeded  herein.    Thej  admit  that  the  phxaae  | 

as  it  stands  does  not  make  complete  sense ;  though  they  have  iiotyfi  i 

agreed  on  the  question  as  to  what  ought  to  be  supplied,  or  how  the  | 

phrase  should  be  explained.    Rabbi  Joseph  Coecus  (as  he  is  called^)  | 

author  of  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase  of  the.  Psalms  supplies  the  word  | 

X^Fj^l  hitingy  and  connects  the  phrase  with  the  preceding  thns:  ^  The  | 

oongregation  of  the  malignant  surround  me ;  biting  my  hands  and  | 

feet  as  lions."    Babbi  Solomon  Jarchi  thus  explains  it :  ^A&%  lioa  | 

the  hands  of  me  and  the  feet  of  me,  that  is,  as  if  they  were  bn^ea  | 

by  the  mouth  of  a  lion ;"  the  sheer  absurdity  of 'which  need  not  be  j 

here  dwelt  upon.  Kimchi,  and  Aben  Esra,  that  they  may  avoid 
these  incongruities,  formdlhf  supply  nothings  but  merely  connect  the 
phrase  with  the  preceding :  '*  the  oongrc^;ation  of  the  malignant  sor- 
round  for  me,  as  a  lion  my  hands  and  my  feet;"  «n  interpretatioB 
which  does  violence  to  the  text;  for  David  does  not  say  ^  3D^n 
Aey  iurround  for  tMj  but  '^3')D^pn  they  iurraimd  me  ;  and  it  is  oer^ 
tainly  absurd  to  say  "  they  surround  far  im  my  hands  and  my 
feet."  And  this  exposition  moreover  as  above  remarked,  is  at  war 
with  the  fact,  that  the  Athnach,  which  is  under  the  verb»  nuikes  a 
pause,  and  announces  that  the  verb  itself  is  not  to  be  connected  with 
what  foUows.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  prepoeie* 
rous  fable  of  Kimchi,  who  to  render  his  exposition  probable,  says 
that  a  lion  describes  a  circle  with  his  tail  around  his  prey  before  he 
devours  it ;  a  fact  for  the  existence  of  which  he  drew  upon  his  most 
fertile  imagination.  It  may  be  found  in  tlie  margin.^  Such  then  are 
the  efforts  of  our  Jewish  brethren  in  this  same  department;  and  cer* 
tainly  Dr.  Alexander  has  made  no  improvement  upon  their  labor& 

Having  thus  therefore,  as  we  conceive,  evinced  the  incondosive* 
ness  of  the  reasons  urged  by  Dr.  Alexander  in  justification  of  hia 
departure  fix>m  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  this  passage,  we  shall 
next  proceed  to  consider  the  grounds  on  which  this  interpretadoa 
may  be  justified. 
f  '■        '  ■  '  ■      ' ■"■         ■  III         I.I. 

^  Whether  tliis  famous  Rabbi  ever  wrote  a  natural  hittory  we  do  not  know  ; 
but  ttie  following  is  his  account  of  the  lion ;  "  Leo  iu  sylva  cauda  sua  drculum 
describit,  quern  ferae  cum  vident,  ex  eo  non  audent  exoedere  prae  leonis  timor« 
et  metu,  et  manns,  et  pedes  colltgunt,  (that  is,  the  fbre  feet  and  hind  feet  ramaiD 
fixed  to  the  spot,)  et  iu  medio  ciraiili  pnedam  nuun  invenit  ho»^  HUb,  we  pre> 
sume  may  be  ealled  au  ex  pott  facto  history,  designed  for  the  benefit  of  F*.  at:  17. 


The  iia^le  point  of  inquiry  ii,  wlittktr  tbe  word  in  qneslioli  iv 
here  to  be  regarded  as  a  verb  or  a  noan  ?  Thuk  itknettk  jhojm^  may 
be  fiuriy  oeaehided^  from  the  afaortiTe  atteaipts  whioh  have  been 
nad»teeonaCnaeiia»  Boeh:  for  no  i^genoitf  h«  erer  toeoeeded  onr 
this  mppoeition  to  ttake  any  tderable  sense  ai  the  passage^ 

Several  methods  <^  determining  the  question,  have  been  proposed^ 
either  of  which  may  be  maintained  without  a  resort  to  aoorftlnng  like 
tiie  extremities  of  sohitaon  whidb  are  demanded  bj  the  presomptioa 
that  the  word  is  anonn.  We  shall  briefly  g^anee  at  them;  but  lei 
not  the  idea  ttBibanass  the  reader^s  mind^  thai  we  ave  oompeUed  to 
settle  the  olmms  of  either  of  tese  proposed  methedsy  before  we  oan 
avail  oarselves  of  the  legitimate  inferenee  which  they  all  nnite  to 
sustain ;  for  we  are  not  required  to  do  so  by  any  principle  of  fair 
reascming;  and  before  our  <^[>p6nents  demand  it  of  us,  let  them  first 
settle  the  question  in  reqpeot  to  the  fOUing  out  of  the  dlipsis  afore- 
said. We  repeat  it,  therefore,  that  the  simple  question  in  dispute  li^ 
whether  the  word  be  a  verb  or  a  noun. 

The  idea  of  Gresner  and  others,  that  the  word  ought  to  be  pointed, 
^^yi^f  ^  ^^  sQstained  by  any  very  great  anthorily,  and  seems  at 
variance  with  the  rules  of  punctuation.  It  need  not  therefore  be 
here  examined.  The  suppositaon  also  that  "n^^r^  is  a  compound  word 
from  ^Hld  and  ^m  ,  (which  would  connect  the  two  significations,  ^<m 
a  Hon  tkmf  piere$dj**)  is  a  mere  unsupported  conjecture.  There  are 
composite  forms  in  the  Hebrew,  though  seldom  occurring;  but  this 
proposed  compounding  6i  the  two  words  would  make  d  both  a  servile 
and  a  radical,  at  one  and  the  same  time :  a  procedure  which  would 
certainly  be  at  war  with  precedent 

There  are,  however,  weighty  reasons  for  concluding  that  V^t^  was 
the  original  reading  of  the  text ;  and  the  ease  with  which  a  9  may  be 
mistaken  for  a  '^,  and  the  foot  that  in  transcribing  the  Scriptures^ 
they  have  frequently  been  mistaken  one  for  the  other,  (as  above  il* 
lustrated),  favors  the  ai^gument  This  word  is  simply  the  ienpUo 
plena  of  the  verb  *n*i3,  and  the  objection  of  Dr.  Alexander  to  what 
he  pronounces  the  anomalous  K  >  is  scarcely  worth  dwelling  upon ; 
that  letter  being  epenthetical,  (as  is  asserted  by  Babbies  Jacob  ben 
Challm,  and  Moses  Haddarsan),  as  when  it  is  added  after  the  Q^ 
mets,  for  protracting  the  sound  of  a  long  voweL  See  instances  of  such 
epenthesis,  in  Hosea  10: 14,  DKpi ,  and  in  2#ech.  14: 10,  nTSM'n'))  and 
in  Prov.  24:  7,  n')73fitn ,  and  also  in  Is.  10: 18,  Ezek.  9:  8,  Joel  2:  6^ 
8  Sam«  19:  4»  etc,  and  thus  we  have  ^^'rz  for  r^ia: ,  and  ti'^feib^  for 
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fe^VA)  etc    There  can  be  no  solid  objection,  thereferey  ngiduttiiie 
VBnding,  on  radh  g^romid.^ 

Then,  fbrther:  In  the  Maaora  textoal  in  NnmK  24:  9,  we  hsre 
liie  following  moet  decided  testimony,  to  wit:  ^^m  *^:ini  m  ^lO 
d*«n!) ,  that  is,  ^  J«  a  Ifm  my  ikmifr  aru2  my /asf ;  for  <  Of  a  1^ 
IS  the  reading  of  tkemarginy  the  text  has  it,  ^Aeyptereed,*"  Hence, 
when  the  Masora  was  written,  some  ten  or  twelve  centories  ago^  the 
word  in  the  text  was  I'lM,  and  *ife{r9  was  only  in  the  margin.  So, 
too,  Babbi  Jacob  ben  CluLtim,  in  his  Masora  idigna  says:  **In  many 
ttjpMt  of  the  Scriplnres,  written  with  the  most  scrapuloas  care,  I 
hftve  found  inetd  in  the  text,  and  v^fitd  only  in  the  margin, — when, 
according  to  the  traditi<m  of  our  Babbies,  the  reyerse  onght  to  have 
been  the  ftct**  Many  other  eminent  men,  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  note  presently,  testify  to  Uie  same  thing  in  substance. 

Farther :  "^nMS  may  be  the  original  reading,  as  many  of  the  aUest 
grammarians  think,  who  notwithstanding  regard  it  not  as  a  noon  but 
verb.  The  Masora  parva  gives  conntenanoe  to  the  snpposidon,  iHicD 
it  states  on  Numb.  24:  9,  that  ^ ^*iiO  occurs  four  times;  twice  widi 
Qamets  on  the  first  syUaUe,  (Ps.  22: 17.  Is.  88: 13,)  and  twice  iridi 
Pattah,"  (Numb.  28:  24,  and  24:  9) ;  which  statement  taken  in  con- 
nection with  that  of  the  textual  Masora  above  cited,  evinces  thai  bodi 
the  readings  existed  when  the  Masoras  were  written.  The  reader 
will  indulge  us  with  a  single  remark  here,  before  we  pass  on.  We 
ask,  therefore,  what  is  the  fair  inference  from  the  fact  that  the  read- 
ings i)nK3  (^n;)  and  ^ejTd  are  found  still  in  M8S.  and  editions  of 
the  Heb.  text,  and  confessedly  existed  in  the  codices  many  centuries 
ago  ?  Let  it  be  granted  that  ^nfitd  is  the  true  reading,  and  how,  we 
ask,  shall  we  ever  explain  the  fact  of  these  diverse  readings  if  that 
word  is  to  be  construed  as  a  noun  ?  Does  not  the  fact  that  they 
exist  evince  that  Uie  word  in  that  connection  was  always  regarded 
as  a  verb  ?  It  seems  utterly  inconceivable  how  these  readings  coold 
have  originated  on  any  other  supposition.    This  is  a  point,  however, 


1  It  18  not  improbable  that  the  reading  "t^fii:? ,  may  hare  originated  from  this 
adscititions  k  .  Some  incompetent  scribe,  regarding  the  letter  as  a  radiad,  and 
oonseqnently  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  the  word  thus  spelled,  might  kava  (in 
order  to  make  some  sense  of  the  clanse  in  his  view)  spelled  it  with  a  *»  inalead  of  a 
1]  or,  as  above-remarked,  the  i  may  haye  been  mistaken  for  a  *i .  At  all  events, 
the  two  readings  early  existed  in  the  MSS.;  and,  considering  the  hostili^  of  the 
Jews  to  the  Gospel,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  in  later  times  they  should  hare 
given  the  preference  to  that  which  might  most  easily  nentraliie  the  alignment  for 
Christ's  Messiahship,  which  is  fbonded  upon  this  passage. 
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upon  winch  (naleas  we  err)  FmiIub  and  EwaU  and  their  followers 
hfiye  not  thought  proper  as  jet  to  displaj  their  ingeniiitj ;  and  we 
doabt  whether  Dr.  Alexander  has  given  to  it  the  connderation  whidi 
it  deaervee.    Bat  to  retani« 

PooockO)  Geseniua,  De  Wette,  Winer,  Hengstenberg  in  the  Christ* 
olog7,  and  most  of  the  earlier  critics  do  not  hesitate  to  adopt  ^d  aa 
the  true  reading ;  r^arding  it  as  the  irregular  plural  for  0**n{ta ,  the 
pastidple  of  n^d  (which  is  STOonjmous  with  n*^^)  a  word  which, 
though  it  does  not  again  occur  in  Hebrew,  is  clearly  ascertained  by  a 
reference  to  the  cognate  dialects  to  mean  to  hare  ihroughy  to  pierce* 
The  n  is  inserted  by  epenthesis  as  above  remained.  Professor  Ewald, 
(whose  representations  have  obviously  considerable  influence  on  the 
mind  of  Dr.  Alexander,)  has  olpected  that  this  irregular  plural  form  is 
only  an  arbitrary  supposition ;  to  which  Gesenius  weU  relies  that  the 
sin|^  example  of  "^la  in  Ps.  4^:  9  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  assumption 
of  this  form.  With  ail  deference  to  V erbrtlgge  and  £wald,  however,  it 
IB  sheer  foUy  to  deny  that  the  Hebrew  language  admits  of  the  plural 
form  ending  in  ^^  (the  flnal  0  being  cut  off  by  apocope,)  or  that  such 
fenns  ooonr  not  unfrequentiy  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  celebrated 
Babhi)  David  Kimchi  (who  flourished  about  A.  D.  1190,  and  whose 
gnflunar  of  the  Hebiew  language  Gesenius  pronoonces  to  be  dassi-* 
cal,)  speaking  of  the  plural  masculine  in  &^ ,  dedares  that  **  there  are 
jj^nak  which  are  used  with  Hkireq  alone,  as  these  are  also^  with  D 
superadded;''  of  whidi  mstanees  in  the  following  verses  are  given  as 
examples:  2  Sam.  23:  8.  Esek.  82:  80.  Gen.  14: 18.  Pooocke  also 
cites  Gen.  40: 16.  2  Kings,  11:  4.  Lam.  8: 14.  See  also  1  Sam.  203 
88,  and  24: 14.  Is.  88:  12,  and  Cant.  8:  2.  These  instances  and 
others  that  could  be  named  are  more  than  suflkaait  to  justify  the 
reception  of  ^-1K^  as  a  noun. 

It  is  not,  however,  we  again  remark,  of  much  importance  which  of 
these  readings  is  regarded  as  the  true  one ;  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary 
that  this  question  should  be  determined  by  those  who  reject  the  view 
presented  by  Dr.  Alexander.  The  great  and  sole  point  in  dispute 
is,  whether  the  word  referred  to  be  a  verb  or  a  noun.  That  it  may 
properly  be  regarded  as  a  verb,  is,  we  think,  fully  apparent  from  the 
foregoing  remarks.  Let  us  then  proceed  to  the  further  consideration 
(^  the  evidence  which  bears  upon  the  question. 

Gresenius  candidly  observes  that  '^  all  the  andent  interpreters  have 
taken  ^'^^3  as  a  verb ;  and  this  is  certainly  possible  if  we  regard 
^n^^D  as  the  participle  in  Kal  formed  vi  the  Chaldee  manner,  and  in 
the  plural  number  for  tl^y^  •"    And  he  refers  to  two  MSS.  to  prove 
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ttaH  «a  mm  tommmlg kM io b$ m  fmk*  And  in  oHilmBlioa  tf 
IUb  VatabfaM  deolm  tlwttfae  ancieiil  redBngwM  tirolbM*»-)aid  aai 
^n»;  wyie  Mooriing  to  the  t«t«imaB]r  of  Gcmbnid,  tiM  Jews' ooih 
tiaaed  to  write  ^^M3  in  the  margin  and  ^-iM  in  tiM  text  mil  Aa 
dz  hudradth  yaar  of  tiM  Christian  era,  and  then  began  to  insefithe 
auffginal  nading  into  the  text  itself;  and  §mBj  to  ooul  riM  ah»- 
gother. 

It  is  sceieelj  posnble  to  ofwestiaato  the  weiglii  and 
ef  the  evidenee  furnished  b J  the  Teiaieiii  in  faror  of  our  ] 
the  word  in  qaestion  is  a  Terik  The  lianto  allotted  to  this  wnew 
aae  not  soAsieat  to  pennt  OS  to  go  thorooghlj  into  this  toaaoh  of  the 
•agameni;  and  wo  ean  tiieiofore  do  but  littk  noto  than  ^anoa  at  it 
We  begin  with  the  8eptoagint»  the  anist  aaaant  of  all  TenieBs,  it 
Iwfing  been  inade  iMobidify  in  the  thiid  eenlaiy  belbra  the  Chi^^ 
era,  and  by  Jews  who  onyestiettablj  andersloed  their  own  liBigBag<i> 
Mow  these  intorpretsia  tendered  the  ehuse  in  qaestion  by  m^tm 
pifof  ^im  mm  nidmCft^  pierced  mifkamA€md/i0L  Iftherdere 
the  word  in  dispnto  was  then  regarded  aa  a  noan,  how  is  this  i 
hig  to  be  aoooanted  fcr  ?  Can  aa  j  one  sappose  that  sach  a  i 
woald  have  been  ^ven  in  ddkaiee  of  MSa,  ( 
honesty,  and  directly  in  the  &ee  of  the  kaaidedge  of  evoiy  one  who 
aonid  rsad  Hebrew?  and  also  without  any 
whatever?  If  it  was  not  done  in  deianoe  of  these  ( 
hsnd  thai  there  is  bat  one  other  altemaliTe— if  ««#  dom  ta  < 
miMwiikike  JOa;  cojaatoii  mm  €md  ibansi».  Add  to  this  tibe  tet 
that  the  OreehfiitherB  all  tesMlato  the  word  in  a  siinihu*  manner. 
Jmtta,  IB  his  diakigiie  with  the  shrewd  and  learned  Jew  Trypho,  so 
tmnalales  it;  so  doss  the  author  of  the  Questiens  to  Aatiothm, 
Quest  186,and  Athanasius  in  his  Dialogoe  on  the  Trinity  and  in  his 
work  on  the  lacaraation.  ApolUnaris,  in  his  Panqphrase,  thus  ren- 
dersits 

The  Latin  interpreters,  likewise,  uniformly  render  it  as  a  verbu 
So  TortuUian,  in  iunamerable  pteoes.  Cyprian,  also,  in  his  seoond 
book  of  Testononies  a§am$t  ike  J0W9,  rcaden  it  by  eJhdermU,  In 
tie  old  Latin  Yorsisn  of  the  Psalms  made  by  Jerome  ftoas  the  He- 
brew  with  the  utmost  eare,  the  word  is  translated  also  as  a  Teri»: 
*^FixenuU  manos  meas,  et  pedes  meas."  Now  to  this  Terrion  there 
is  a  preface  addressed  to  Sophronius  by  Jerome  in  whidi  he  moot 
confidently  declares  that  he  has  not  departed  ftom  the  strict  sense  of 
the  Hebrew  in  a  single  word;  and  he  calls  upon  the  Jews  to  show. 
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tfUMy  ivwe  rfde,one  uistaiioe  of  sooh  departore.^  Now  let  Ae  rea- 
der  ask  himself  whether  Jerome  (or  any  other  man  of  sense  or  integ* 
n!ty)  oookL  ha^  thus  ohalleaged  sudi  a  seratiny,  and  in  a  case  where 
so  glaring  an  eiror  woaid,  to  hos  shame  and  mortification,  have  beoi 
at  onee  deleoted  by  his  bitter  oi^[K)8eirB9  the  Jews,  if  in  snoli  a  well* 
known  iiKtaaee  as  the  one  before  us  he  had  been  consdoos  of  having 
eomipled  the  text  ?  The  supposition  is  out  of  all  question.  Jerome 
knew  that  the  Jews  had  fagtened  Jesus  to  the  cross,  and  the  Jews 
knew  also  that  they  had  thus  festened  him  by  piercing  his  hands  and 
feet ;  and  they  likewise  knew  that  all  Christians  applied  this  passage 
to  that  tvansaeticMi.  And  yet  under  such  cireomstanoes  Jerome  thus 
duiUenges  their  scrutiny,  and  defies  them  to  come  forward  and  show 
that  he  had  miatranslated  a  single  w(»d  I  The  ccmdusion  seems  itre- 
sistiUe,  thatirnw^  was  eilber  the  reading  of  the  then  approved  text, 
or  "^^ttd  in  Ps.  xxn.  was  universally  regarded  as  a  verb* 

To  idl  this  may  foe  added  the  strong  fact  that  Aquila  the  Jew  (a 
man  of  great  industry  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Hebrew)  who 
in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era  translated  the  OM  Testa^ 
ment  into  Greek,  venders  the  word  not  as  a  noun  but  verb ;  not  in* 
deed  by  cS^Sor,  but  by  ^prcw,  a  word  whose  import  in  this  con* 
Election  (tihK>ugh  Heagatenberg  has  strangely  questioned  it)  involves 
the  signofieataon  of  fierwd.  At  all  events  he  translates  it  as  a  verb, 
for  this  is  the  point  before  us.  Here,  then,  was  a  most  learned  and 
eminent  Jew  thus  translatvig  firom  the  approved  text,  or  Eethibh  of 
the  Jews.  What,  then,  must  the  reading  of  the  Eethibh  have  been  F 
Will  any  one  say  that  it  was  '^^nM,  and  that  this  word  is  a  noun? 

Further :  The  old  Syriac  version,  which  every  intelligent  man  ad- 
mits was  made  directly  from  the  Hebrew  text,  translates  the  word  in 
question  by  one  whose  signification  is  perforammi  or  tramfixerwnt, 
iNow  this  version  was  probably  made  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
first  century ;  and  of  course  its  authors  either  found  ^rnKa  in  the  text, 
or  regarded  *tnett3  as  a  verb. 

liie  old  Arabic  version,  likewise,  rendero  it  by  perfaraminl ;  and 
the  Aethiopic  by  perforanmt  mUd  pedes,  etc  The  Latin  Vulgate  by 
fademuU ;  and  if  we  come  down  to  the  later  versions  we  find  them 
equally  harmonious  here ;  Junius  and  Tremellius  render  the  w<»d 
fodtrunt;  Castalio,  jMr^ocisrtin^ ;  Luther  by  oftirc^raAm;  the  Belgic 

^  His  words  ore  "  Cert^  confidenter  dicamy  et  multos  hujus  opeiis  testes  citabo, 
me  nihil  duntaxat  sententiae  Hebraica  yeritate  mut&sse  j"  and,  a  little  further  on, 
he  adds  "  Interroga  quemlibet  Hcbraeoram.'* 

Vol.  Vni.  No.  82.  70 
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by  JopffrmnH.     So  abo  Muiiter>  FagBiai,  Pi«saftor,  Gknabran^ 
MaiSy  etc 

It  may  be  added,  ako,  that  in^  is  the  leadiag  of  the  Ketbibh  of 
tbe  ComplateiMiaa  Bible,  pabliahed  in  1520  bj  the  patronafo  of  Xi- 
menes  and  with  the  privilege  of  Leo  X.  Genebjrard,  alao^  as  abo?e 
remaiked,  has  proved  by  the  teetimony  of  the  moet  learned  Jews  that 
this  was  the  reading  of  the  beet  and  most  ancient  copies  of  the  He- 
brew texu  Ca{Hto  (Jmt  Heb.  lib.  L  cap.  13)  testifies  that  in  a  Yciy 
ancient  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Soriptores  he  found  this  reading  in  the 
KerL  Others  equally  eminent,  sustain  the  statement  of  GenelMrard ; 
as,  for  example,  Pagninus,  Vatablus,  and  MttUer  in  loco.  Gala^m, 
also,  (De  Areanis  Gaiholicae  Veiitatis,  lib.  8,  c.  17,)  and  John  Issae 
(lib.  2j  oonL  Lindanum),  together  with  Andradius  (Defens.  Gone 
Trident  lib.  4).  These  all  aver  that  they  had  seen  copies  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  of  the  same  character  with  the  above.  These 
copies  have  not  come  down  to  us,  but  no  one  will  question  that  they 
once  existed.  And  what  is  the  only  correct  and  legitimate  inference 
from  these  facts,  added  to  the  consideration  that  all  the  veruons,  as 
above  shown,  translate  the  word  referred  to  as  a  verb? 

Not  less  conclusive  is  the  Jewish  testimony,  of  which  a  part  has 
already  been  cited.    The  Muara  parva  at  this  place  observes  thai 
^  '^-^M  occurs  twice  with  Qamets,  althoo^  the  words  themselves  dif- 
fer in  their  signification.**    Now  the  only  other  pbce  in  which  it  so 
occuTB  is  l8»  38:  13,  where  it  indisputably  means  ^as  a  lion;"  of 
course,  therefore,  such  cannot  be  its  meaning  here  according  to  this 
authority.     So,  too,  in  the  Mammi  Magna.    The  kst  chapter  of  this 
work  treats  oi  words  that  are  but  twice  empbyed  in  the  Bible,  though 
with  different  significations.    The  catalogue  of  these  numbers  98. 
For  example,  n^SIl ,  occurs  in  Is.  17:  6,  where  it  signifies  a  ki^ 
hranck  of  a  tree ;  and  also  in  Hos.  4:  7,  where  iiiia  vsrii,  and  signi- 
fies, /  will  change —  (an  instance  of  usage  strikingly  analogous  to 
that  of  the  word  "nfiO).    So,  too,  Q'^3:}tl-  occurs  in  Exod.  1: 15,  and 
Jer.  18: 4,  with  different  significationsi    tn3ltHp  also  occurs  in  Gen.  26: 
21,  and  Earn  4:  6,  in  the  same  manner.  *  Now,  amongst  the  words 
thus  enumerated,  is  ^t^ ;  which  in  page  2,  column  2,  the  authors  of 
this  work  mention  as  occurring  in  Ps.  22: 17,  and  Is.  38: 13 ;  and  an 
no  one  will  question  that  in  the  last  of  these  places,  it  means  as  a  Uan, 
and  as  the  Jews  uniformly  thus  explain  it,  the  conclusion  is  irresin- 
tible  that  the  Masorites  ^d  not  attach  to  it  this  signification  in  Ps. 
22: 17.    The  argument  could  still  be  strengthened  by  other  testimonj 
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of  the  8am«  kind,  bat  it  is  needless,  and  we  must  hasten  to  draw  these 
remarks  to  a  dose. 

There  is  one  more  oonsideration  whieh  certainly  is  of  weight,  and 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in  this  connection.  We  refer  to  the  fol- 
lowing :  In  this  same  Psalm,  everything  else  which  onr  adorable  Re- 
deemer suffered  while  enduring  the  death  of  the  cross,  is  mentioned, 
and  why  then  should  not  the  piercing  of  his  hands  and  feet  be  re- 
ferred to?  When  in  the  deepest  agony  on  the  cross,  he  repeated  at 
least  the  fint  verse  of  the  Psahn.^  In  vs.  8  and  9,  he  is  represented 
as  saying,  '^  All  who  see  me,  laugh  me  to  scorn ;  they  shoot  out  the 
lip,  they  shake  the  head,  saying,  He  trusted  in  the  Lord  that  he 
would  deliver  him,"  etc  In  v.  14,  **  They  gaped  upon  me  with  their 
mouths  as  a  raging  lion."  In  v.  16,  he  complains  of  thirst,  and  in  v.. 
19,  says,  ^  They  part  my  garments  among  them,  and  cast  lots  for  my 
▼esture.**  Is  it  credible,  then,  that  no  reference  should  have  been 
made  to  the  excruciating  agony  which  he  endured  from  the  piercing 
of  his  hands  and  feet  ?  If  Dr.  Alexander's  exposition  of  the  word 
in  question  be  the  true  one,  then  there  is  no  direct  reference  to  this 
nuOter  in  the  whole  Peakn.    Can  this  be  believed  ? 

Not  less  forcible  than  touchingly  beautiful,  are  the  following  words 
of  Luther:  ''To  us  who  believe  in  Christ,  and  who  hold  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Gospel,  that  this  whole  Psalm  was  spoken  concerning 
him,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  proper  reading  of  the  passage  is, 
<  they  have  pierced  my  hands  and  my  feet,'  instead  of  'a«  a  Kan  my 
hands  and  my  feet'  For  we  would  not  endeavor  by  means  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  Scriptures,  to  explain  the  things  which  are  known 
to  have  occurred ;  but  on  the  contrary  would  clear  up  the  mystery, 
by  a  reference  to  such  things ;  that  is,  we  would  illustrate  the  Old 
Testament  by  the  New,  (and  not  the  New  by  the  Old,)  and  would 
determine  what  is  the  sense  of  the  former,  by  the  obvious  import  of 
the  latter:  thus  making  them  both  to  look  towards  Christ,  as  the  two 
chenAnm  looked  towards  the  mercy-seaL  For  Ood  said  by  the 
prophet,  (Jer.  3S:  80,)  *I»  the  laet  doj^,  ye  shall  understand  my 
counsel;'  but  to  Moses  he  said,  <  Ye  shall  &oem  only  my  hinder 
parts.'  Since,  therefore,  we  are  assured  that  Christie  hands  and  feet 
were  pierced,  and  are  equally  certain  also,  that  tJiis  whole  Psalm  ap- 

1  Osiander  (Br.  Lucas)  and  others  of  ancient  times,  believed  that  Christ  re- 
peated the  whole  psalm  while  hanging  on  the  cross ;  "  creditor  Christns  hnnc 
Pialmiun  totnm  in  cmce  redtasse,**  says  he, — an  idea  which  Coleridge  and 
others  in  modem  times  have  adopted. 
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plies  to  Um;  aad  ftoee  tlie  sense  of  the  passage  not  onlj  strOmigij 
aooords  herewith,  bat  absolutely  demands  that  the  word  be  read^ 
*  ikey  pUreedy'  (especiaUj  since  no  rale  of  graaimar  forbids  it) ;  we 
may,  withont  Tiolence,  and  with  peifect  propriety,  ndopi  this  as  ito 
proper  8agnificati<Hi.'*     OommmU.  m  A.  xziL 


ARTICLE   VIII. 
KBAKDKB'S  SERVICES  AS  A  CHURCH  mSTORIAK.i 

TranslAtcd  by  Prof.  H.  B.  Smith. 

[Thb  following  Article  was  originally  delirered  by  Dr.  Hagenbadi 
as  an  Academical  Address  before  the  Uniyersity  of  Basle,  apparently 
at  the  opening  of  his  conrse  of  lectures,  Nov.  4,  1850.  It  speaks  ci 
Neander  exclusively  as  a  Church  Historian.  The  author  is  amply 
qualified  to  do  this  by  his  own  proficiency  in  the  department,  as  shown 
in  his  lectures  on  the  Heformation,  and  on  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries.  His  name  was  also  prominent  as  a  successor 
to  the  chair  of  Neander.  In  the  translation  the  introductory  para- 
graph was  omitted.  He  then  states  that  in  order  to  get  a  dear  view 
of  Neander's  services  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  somewhat  long  sketch 
of  what  his  predecessors,  especiany  the  German  church  historians, 
had  accomplished.  Long  as  this  sketch  is,  comprising  rather  more 
than  half  of  the  Article,  it  is  written  with  so  much  animation  that  it 
can  hardly  fhil  to  be  of  interest  to  any  who  take  an  interest  in  Church 
History,  or  in  Neander  as  a  Church  Historian.] 

CmmcH  HiBTomr,  like  aO  hislory,  has  eome  to  be  a  sdence  only 
by  a  gradoal  growth*  The  eoOeedon  of  the  materials  preeedM  the 
ikking  of  them;  and  this  siMng  again  in  fdl  its  separate  parts  wait 
before  the  organie  oombinalion  Into  a  whoie,  and  the  spiritual  mastery 
and  artistiesha^faigofthe  masses  of  materials.  Three  centuries  of  the 
Chrisdao  em  luid  already  ran  their  coarse  when  Ensebins,  bishop  of 
Gaesarea,  was  called  to  write  the  first  Christian  Church  History,  not 
only  by  his  external  position  at  the  court  of  Constantine  the  Great, 

1  BjK.R.Hageiibftch,Profe8M>rtaBMle.  ThmslatodfirandMStadieiind 
Kritiken,  1851  drittes  Heft,  bj  Henry  B.  Smith,  F»4(MMr  of  Charch  HMtoiy  ia 
the  UniMi  Theological  BeBumuy  of  New  York. 
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bat  abo^  with  all  bis  fidfingSy  by  an  inward  flinett  for  the  woric.  He 
made  use  of  Flavins  JosephuBy  for  he  took  a  lai^  part  of  the  Jewish 
history  into  his  plan ;  he  also  used  the  History  of  Hegesippus,  a  Jew- 
ish Christian,  which  is  now  lost.  The  other  Greek  historians,  Soc- 
rates, Sozomen,  Theodoret,  FhilostcMrgios  the  Arian,  together  with 
Theodoras  and  Evagrius  wrote  continuations  of  the  work  of  Eusebios. 
This  whole  Hellenistic  group  of  church  historians  gives  us,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  an  insight  into  the  still  continuing  struggle  of 
Christianity  with  Judaism  and  Heathenism.  As  the  whole  theology 
of  the  first  centuries  was  of  a  preponderating  apologetical  character, 
so  was  it  with  their  ecclesiastical  histories.  We  may  call  them  par- 
tizan  —  they  must  be  so.  It  was  necessary  to  bring  into  full  con- 
sciousness the  antagonism  between  the  old  and  the  new  order  of 
things,  between  what  the  world  had  till  then  considered  sacred  and 
what  was  now  to  be  received  as  the  salvation  of  the  worid.  What 
wonder,  then,  that  the  glow  of  the  persecutions  just  undergone  casts 
its  reflection  upon  the  historical  narration,  and  that  this  bears  upon 
itself  the  very  moles  of  that  ^  great  revolution  of  time,"  as  the  war- 
rior bears  the  scars  of  the  wounds  with  which  he  was  smitten  in  bat- 
tle ;  what  wonder,  yet  again,  that  in  the  consciousness  of  a  hard- 
bought  victory  the  admiration  of  the  conquerors  now  and  then  breaks 
forth  into  high-wrought  panegyric  I 

In  comparison  with  the  Greeks,  the  occidental  historians  of  the 
first  centuries  take  a  subordinate  place.  Eusebius  was  with  them  too 
the  chief  source,  made  accessible  to  the  West  by  the  Latin  translation 
of  Rufinus.  Orosius,  Sulpicius  Severus  and  Cassiodorus  stand  here 
alone  still  on  the  basis  of  the  old  times.  It  was  only  later,  when  in 
consequence  of  the  migration  of  the  nations  the  German  church  be- 
gan to  influence  the  popular  life,  that  there  grew  up  that  mode  of 
writing  histozy  peculiar  to  the  chroniclers,  which  brings  together  the 
afiairs  of  both  State  and  church  in  their  concrete  unity,  and  which 
laid  the  basis  for  the  history  of  the  general  culture  of  the  German 
national  races.  In  this  style  Jornandes  (550),  Gregory  of  Tours 
(t595).  Venerable  Bede  (t735),  Paul  Wamefried  (t799),  Emhard, 
Haymo  of  Halberstadt  (t85d)  and  others,  wrote  the  histozy  of  the 
church  and  extolled  the  exploits  of  kings,  and  later  writers  described 
the  lives  of  popes  and  saints  with  enthusiastic  love.  Chronicles  and 
legends  are  the  forms  in  which  the  mediaeval  diurch  history  was  first 
of  all  composed,  and  for  the  most  part  it  is  monks  that  use  the  pen* 
eiL  Thanks,  however,  to  the  assiduity  of  these  monks  I  They  have 
brought  massive  building'-stones  to  the  edifice.    The  cloisters  of  Ful- 

70* 
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dfty  HirBclMm;  Xjorehy  BoidMBOMy  ot»  Gdy  of  CMa  Md  xv6if  Ouf  t^y^ 
Hiivchfelu)  HgliKrlMWHi  GMiwoich  And  olMfs  y^  wffl  bo  over  nam* 
ad  M  the  foftering-plaoM  of  fldoBee,  espocMly  of  faMorf •  In  tlie 
deopor  modiM^w  pefiodf  lusttiiicu  iiiTtiBu|piliotti  woro  n  the  bow" 
groond  in  compttriflon  with  phik»ophical  and  theological  Bpeeolatioii, 
hot  jet  indiTidaal  aathon  prodoeed  special  woirks  npon  their  own 
times  and  people.^ 

The  time  for  a  scientific  exhibitioD  of  history  had,  in  troth,  not 
jet  arriyed.  The  triomphing  chnrdi  of  the  hierairchj,  fiyed  too 
modi  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  present,  to  hare  the  qoestion,  horn  and 
bj  what  meoHM  it  had  become  what  it  was,  a  matter  of  immediate  in* 
terest  What  we  call  <*  historical  development,''  was  strange  to  a 
time  which,  with  fantastic  joothfolness,  wore  feather  old  and  new, 
fkr  and  near,  fable  and  fact,  in  one  great  invention,  in  whidi  it  r»> 
joiced  and  was  strong,  ^thoat  being  distoxbed  bj  criticism.  Where 
investigations  were  prosecoted,  it  codd  onlj  be  timidlj  and  wilfc 
great  discretion,  over  against  a  priestlj  power  which  stajed  itself  open 
its  historical  rights.  How  kmg  it  was  before  the  deception  of  the  do- 
nation of  Gonstantine,  and  of  the  Pseodo-Isidoriac  decretals  was 
broQght  to  light  I  Soch  inceptive  critical  assaoks  as  those  of  Lauren* 
tins  Valla,  of  Erasmos^  and  others,  were  prefiminaiy  messoagen 
of  the  Beformation. 

Bat  even  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  cenlorj  had  at  first 
tfiother  office  than  that  of  constrooting  a  historj  of  the  diarefc.  The 
aifting  of  the  ecclesiastical  tradition,  was  not  its  chief  aim.  It  dng 
deeper,  to  the  roots.  It  did  not  so  moch  inqoire,  how  the  dinroh 
iaoams  what  it  is  in  the  coarse  of  time ;  as,  how  has  it  been  from  the 
beginning,  and  how  ought  it  to  be,  aoeording  to  the  revelation  given 
once  for  alL  The  written  word  of  the  Scriptore  was  exhibited  in 
the  boldest  opposition  to  the  depravities  which  man  had  introdoced 
into  the  church,  as  the  onlj  norm  bj  which  all  that  had  grown  np  in 
the  oourse  of  the  centuries,  was  to  be  measored  and  judged.  This 
theological  investigation  was  turned  to  the  stodj  of  the  Scriptures, 
before  everjthing  else,  in  order  thence  to  hepsk  the  reeenstruction  of 
the  church.  The  thirsting  souls  streamed  to  the  newlj  opened  weUs 
of  salvation,  and  less  heed  was  given  to  the  coarse  of  the  stream 
which  flowed  from  these  sources,  at  first  more  dear,  then  more  and 
more  tuibid^  till  it  disembogued  in  the  sloo|^  Drom  which  it  was 
their  first  duty  to  rescue  Christianity.    Luther  did  indeed  east  i 

^  Among  lhsBjBHMiBM,NiespliMwGdM  in  the  fiNBSBSBlh 
wwk  ooaipriiss  Iha  whols  ef  aacMut  duodi  hislotj  to  A.  ]>.  610^ 
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MtgAdoas  and  tlioagfatfU  glanoes  iiilD  the  liistoty  of  the  divrdi,  (bt 
it  never  was  his  wiil  to  break  away  wliolly  from  tiaditioDy  (and  hevs 
perhaps  the  Swiss  Seferm  went  before  him)  $  but  to  eonstnict  the 
histcny  of  the  chnrdi  in  tiie  light  of  the  newlj  won  prindi^esy  waa 
not  Tonchsafed  to  him,  whose  life  and  strife  were  in  the  very  thick 
of  reform,  nor  yet  to  his  coSdjuton  and  fellow  combatants  in  Ger* 
many  and  Switserland.^ 

EOlstorical  studies  can  be  entered  npon  anew,  with  profit,  only 
when  the  storm  of  strife  is  in  some  measure  laid,  when  the  ferment- 
ing elements  have  formed  a  deposit,  and  new  strata  begin  to  be  made^ 
which  are,  as  it  were,  the  banks  from  which  a  look  may  be  cast  back 
upon  the  raging  sea  and  its  breaking  wares.  Thus  it  was  in  the  six* 
teenth  century.  It  was  only  after  the  peace  of  Augsburg,  whidi 
concludes  the  history  of  the  German  Reformation,  that  we  see  men 
who  belong  to  the  second  generation  of  the  Protestants,  ^sciples  of 
the  reformers  of  Wittenberg,  unite  in  undertaking  a  grand  historical 
work.  Matthias  Fladus  lUyrieus,  whom  many  know  only  on  the 
side  of  his  immense  theological  seal,  and  but  few  on  his  better  side,' 
was  the  fbunder  of  the  Protestant,  and  more  espedaUy  of  the  Lu* 
theran  Churdi  History.  In  the  old  dty  of  Magdeburg,  that  fortress 
of  pure  Lutheranism,  which  had  to  suffer  so  much  for  the  sake  of  Ha 
faith,  this  man,  most  zeatous  for  the  honor  of  Luther,  united  at  first 
with  his  two  companions,  the  Magdeburg  preachers,  Wigand  and  Ju- 
dex, to  whom  others  were  afterwards  added,  in  the  publication  of  a 
Church  History  in  the  order  of  centuries,  from  the  Protestant  point 
of  view.  He  was  impelled  to  this,  chiefly  by  the  assumption  which 
his  opponents  made  of  the  uninterrupted  purity  of  the  Githolic  tra- 
dition.' He  wished  to  conduct  the  proof  of  the  opposite  position. 
He  wished  to  show  that  the  evangelical  doctrine  was  the  old  traditional 
doctrine  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  that  error  and  corruption  had 
only  entered  into  this  church  by  degrees,  and  that  in  opposition  to 
this  corruption,  warning  voices  had  always  been  heard  from  the 
mouths  of  the  witnesses  to  the  truth*    He  had  already  composed  a 

1  One  immediate  frait  of  the  conflict  of  the  BefbrmatioQ,  was  the  acooont  of 
the  Btniggle  itself,  in  the  Histories  of  the  Refonnation  by  Spalatiiii  Sleidao,  Sctd- 
tetos,  Bollinger. 

•  Twesten,  KatthiM  Flacins  myriciu,  1844. 

*  It  belonged  to  Protestant  tendencies  that  special  attention  was  given  to  As 
tradition  respecting  doctrine  ;ef.  the  Plnoface.  Among  odierthlqgB,  it  is  here  said: 
Est  igitnr  admodnm  dulce  pio  pectoii  in  tali  historia  cognoscere,  qnod  haec  ipaa 
doctrinae  forma,  qnam  nnne  in  eedesiis  nostris  ex  ingenti  Dei  bendftdo  hahemtu, 
•it  ilia  ipsa  vetos,  non  nova,  gemiaaa,  dob  adalteriaa,  aon  < 
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pralimiattry  work  in  Ui  « Gatekgns  Teirtfami  TtAtiHk,''  wUdi  ht 
bftd  eollectad  from  lilirariet  in  YMioas  eomitriasy  and  fran  remote 
cofiien  of  doistera,  with  a  Mogokur  eTpenditnre  of  puiw  and  ooi^ 
and  indeed  nol  widioat  craft  and  dai^^I^  Evangdical  |»rinoei»' 
and  rich  people  in  private  life,  were  called  upon  to  contribate  to  the 
greater  woik  which  he  had  now  in  hand*  It  was  printed  in  Baale. 
From  1559  to  157 4^  there  appeared  thirteen  folioe,  each  oompriBing 
a  oentary*  With  the  thirteenth  ▼olnme,  the  undertaking  came  na- 
happilj  to  a  stop.*  This  woik  of  the  Magdeburg  Centuriaton  called 
fimrth,  however,  a  similar  work  in  the  Catholic  church.  Thirty  years 
after  its  issue,  Caesar  Baronius,  subsequotitly  cardinal,  put  over 
agunst  it  his  *^  Annales  "  from  the  archives  of  the  Vatican,  written 
fix>m  the  point  of  view  of  the  Roman  Church.^  Like  two  hostile 
encampments,  Protestant  Church  Uistoiy  and  Catholic  Church  His- 
tory, from  this  time  forth  stood  out  in  opposition  to  each  other ;  the 
bulwa^  of  the  one  was  the  Magdeburg  Centuries,  that  of  the  other, 
the  Annals  of  Baronius.  Polemical  objects  oontrolled  on  both  sidea, 
the  investigations  and  the  narration  of  the  results.  The  whole  history 
of  the  church  was  looked  at,  to  see  whether  it  spoke  in  favor  of,  or 
against,  the  one  or  the  other  confession.  Each  in  the  interest  of  his 
party,  made  it  the  armory  from  which  to  get  weapons  for  fighting  his 
opponent.  This  was  the  course  of  things  through  the  sixteenth  and 
through  the  seventeenth  century.  Where  history  did  not  directly 
subserve  polemical  ends,  it  either  degenerated  into  a  mere  matt^  of 
curiosity,  and  gave  employment  to  archaeological  amateurs,  or  it  was 
restricted  to  investigations  and  emendations  upon  detached  topics. 
This  was  in  part  the  case  in  the  Reformed  (Calvinistic)  Churd^ 
where  learned  Frenchmen,  Dutchmen,  and  Englishmen,*  busied 
themselves  with  collecting,  publishing,  conunenting  upon,  and  illus- 
trating the  fathers  of  the  church,  the  councils,  etc,  emulating  the 

1  CnltoUiu  Flactaans. 

*  In  his  preface,  he  oontpWiiis  bitterly  that  many  giest  lords  ivonld  latfaer 
spend  their  gold  on  dogs,  the  chase,  festivities,  and  games  of  chance,  than  help 
out  the  church  of  Christ,  by  contributing  to  such  a  work. 

'  A  continuation  appeared  in  the  epitome  of  the  work  by  Lukas  Osiaoder, 
1607. 

*  Ad  horum  conatos  infringendos,  commenta  detegenda,  impostnras  aperien- 
das. 

*  Blondel,  Sanmaise,  dericiu,  Ussher,  Care,  Dodwell,  Orabe,  Laidner,  and 
otfaeri.  Comprehensive  works  upon  the  whole  history  of  the  chnrch,  by  Hoctin- 
ger,  Spanheim,  James  and  Samuel  Basnage,  Venema,  etc. 
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BenedactiDies  of  the  Cadiolie  Qmcch.^  This  toil  of  tibebrs  k  wordiy 
of  all  thanks,  though  it  is  only  a  preparatory  work,  aad  mot  the 
science  itself.  To  the  Jansenists  in  the  Catholie  Churchy  and  to  the 
defenders  of  the  GalKcan  liberties  we  are  also  indebted  for  several 
praiseworthy  contributions  to  the  same  ofcject'  Everything,  how- 
ever, still  went  on  within  the  limitation  of  the  different  confessions, 
and  with  greater  or  less  pretension  to  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy.  For 
even  when  Protestants  and  Catholics  were  fighting  against  eadi  other 
with  historical  weapons,  they  both  aimed  equally  to  show  that  they 
were  orthodox,  either  as  the  heirs  or  as  the  restorers  of  the  pore 
church  doctrine ;  and  when  they  mutually  accused  each  other  of  her- 
esy, it  was  done,  well  aware  thai  the  cheige  of  heresy  was  the  grav- 
est reproach  which  could  be  made  against  a  church.  Both  parties 
held  in  equal  abomination  the  names  of  Arian,  Nestorian,  Felagiaa^ 
and  whatever  else  they  are  called,  and  ever  since  ike  zealous  Epi- 
phanius,  in  his  work  against  the  heretics,  had  classed  the  different 
generations  of  them  with  just  so  many  kinds  of  snakes  and  adders,' 
no  one  has  dared  to  put  himself  forward  as  their  advocate.  Thus 
the  decided  hatred  of  heretics  had  as  free  vent  in  the  historical  works 
of  the  Protestants,  as  in  those  of  the  Catholics;  and  the  Protestants 
even  felt  obUged  in  thk  matter  to  be  still  more  sealous  in  erder  to 
ward  off  all  suspieian  of  any  ocnmection  with  these  enemies  of  the 
ehureh* 

But  there  came  at  length,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  an 
advocate  of  the  heretics,  and  not,  as  mig|ht  be  imagined,  one  of  those 
£ree-thinking  geniuses  who^  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  of  a  century 
ot  philosof^ers,  declared  war  against  aU  that  is  positive,  and  saw  in 
the  so-called  heretics  the  true  heroes  who  fought  beforehand  for  the 
dawning  illumination.  No ;  it  was  Oottfined  Arnold,  a  deeply  pious, 
CSiristian,  believing  man,  who^  it  was  thought,  eoald  only  be  reckoned 
among  tiie  pietists  and  mystics.  He,  filled  like  many  others  with 
sadness  by  the  dead  orthodoxy  of  his  times,  thought  that  he  had  made 
the  discovery  that  there  were  very  many  profound  minds,  men  who 
had  sought  for  an  original  and  peculiar  way  of  exhibiting  Christian 
truth,  who  had  at  all  times  been  misnnd^-stood  by  the  proud  and 
<^  godless  derisy,"  and  put  upon  their  list  of  heretics,  and  that  sudi 

1  MontfamcoQ,  SCabillon,  Bainart,  D'Achery.    Besides  the  Benedictines,  Bna- 
ens,  Baluze,  and  others. 
*  Natalis  Alexander,  Tfllemont,  Bossnet,  Ellies  dn  Fin,  and  others. 
>  Adv.  baer.  in  pfooeink) :  mifiottg  iyS^ifmpru,  Atirk  tim  &ijqkt9  sTi^  o^  4^ 
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of  Ckrc^  and  Eeteda"^  m^  l\i«  ^\tL\ii^^icRi  d  V^^^i 

righte  tkl  \Aiiy  ^)dc\iMW^T«\^«a  ^  ^i^^^\V 

from  irMeh,  to  s^  mt\i  TeMlkk^  ^^^  ^%  ri^l  ^l 

beeii  cut  off.^  And  ink  ^\t\iia^\mWiS(\^  M^ 

partlaUty  kbecame  a^erf  ^wr^m)UA^\i<^^^  w 

upon  some  uiifoTimute  enUtaeb  «&  ^  ^ico^Vl't 

haa  tlie  orthodox  cbi»^\md«M;ne^y  VsiroWVi^  %\ 

jttBtice  oa  tlie  one  bvIa  cukooI  \)e  maAfi  ^^(AVs^  Vsi^ 

The  woik  of  AmM  cKnM  otiVf  ioroi  %i  \s«qsq&<;^\) 

nairration  o{  luBiory,  v\a<^  !^l&o\i\<i  i&s!u  VV^Vl 

unlnaased  and  ikoioaf^\i  es^\oT«)Qoii  d  \\i<^  ^ 

the  real  ooateuta  oC  like  li\stoty  m  9^  dAs^vot 

the  quiet  hearing  of  ilbie  mtiieaae&.  ^\&^  \ 

tos,  Buddeaa  and  "Weiasmann^  i^V&teii  om^ 

io&bA  of  hiatory ;  but  \t  ^tis  leaen^i  toT  ^ 

Hehnatadi,  afterward  Cbaami^oi  oi  1\) 

John  LawrenoB  Von  MoaYieun,  to  de^^a 

of  a  science,  by  rdeanng  it  from  a\\  of 

intereila,  and  putdni^  it  es«ei  \r^n 

colorleas  impartaa^ty,  ^nted  \o  m< 

for  the  triumpba  of  biatory.   "^oi 

aggregation  of  eroOite  mniesi&Sba* 

acumen  and  iaate)  of  r^^oioa  evi 

pre<aaioii  and  fiHfi&ey  oi  a^V^YuB: 

Father  of  ike  later  CbsuNSbiBi^i 

oribodozy  didiiotvnake'basawi 

liktorical iBPdeCTteaidTOf^  oi  i\ 

for  ibe  d]ffer«Bi  tqrmaJ6«i\ft  ! 

His  iatexeat  in.  \ific«Bfia  ^ ! 

either  by  poieimcBX  or  «^i 

luA  laatorialB,  and.  i^T«i»djii 

BoniftliTOeft  led.  Ymn  too  in 

ia^  into  «a  orgjanie  nvWI 

fioruk  of  iaolait<^  cAmot' 

the  edeneo  oi  cdoraoc! 

MoBbeaxn  ^^«d.  {sot; 

^  l.S99«  axkd.  in  nxttn^ 
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of  the  times,  all  of  these  being  points  which  the  esrlier  historical 
narrations,  prejudiced  for  their  own  party,  had  too  little  refgarded, 
and  which  unquestionably  form  one  element,  along  with  others,  in 
the  development  of  human  affiiirs. 

As  long  now  as  this  pragmatic  method  was  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  a  truth-loving,  sagacious,  and  well-meaning  mind,  and  as  long 
as  it  was  also  built  up  on  thorou^^  knowledge,  acquired  by  ocmsd- 
entious  and  personal  research,  as  was  in  both  respects  in  a  high  de- 
gree the  case  with  the  excellent  Planck,  so  long  it  was  favon^le  to 
a  healthful  excitement  of  men's  minds.  And  it  is  certain  that  we 
are  indebted  to  this  mode  of  treating  history,  for  a  nwltitode  of  new 
points  of  view,  previously  unnoticed ;  we  owe  to  it  a  more  free  and 
broad  vision  over  the  sphere  of  histoiy ;  and  Veiy  mnch  which  is 
now  taken  for  granted  as  a  matter  of  course,  wlis  then  greeted  as  the 
direct  result  of  such  a  philosophy  of  history.  At  the  same  time, 
with  all  our  respect  for  the  great  merits  of  Planck,  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  thai  the  method  which  he  pursued,  might  lead  to  great  de- 
Tiations  from  the  right  path;  the  temptation  to  explain  everything 
and  especially  to  interpret  the  greatest  events  by  means  of  the  con- 
currence of  insignificant  circumstances,  might  be  indulged  in,  so  far 
as  to  lead  to  that  atomistic  view  of  history  which  carries  the  ^nil 
admirari"  to  an  extreme*  and  robs  history  of  its  mysterious  enchant- 
ments, and  empties  it  of  its  genial  and  its  ideal  elements,  and  leaves 
as  at  last  only  a  machine  with  innumerable  little  wheels  and  minnte 
threads,  which  are  put  in  motion  sometimes  by  accident,  and  some- 
times by  the  passions  of  men.  Planck  himself  was  often  led  too  &r 
by  his  fondness  for  pragmatism,  and  later  science  has  learned  to  look 
at  many  things  with  other  eyes  than  those  vrith  which  he  viewed  them 
in  his  deservedly  esteemed  works.^  But  others  went  further  than 
he.  In  Planck's  soul  there  still  lived  a  high  veneration  for  Chris- 
tianity, inherited  from  the  fathers.  He  behmged  to  those  theo- 
k>gian6,  firm  believers  in  a  revelation,  who,  with  all  the  influence 
which  they  allowed  the  ideas  of  the  times  to  have  over  their  sys- 
tem, still  hel^  fast  to  the  substantial  scriptural  doctrine  respect- 
ing the  historical  foundations  of  Christianity  with  devout  truth- 
fulness of  souL  But  the  state  of  the  case  must  be  ahered  when  the 
spirit  of  the  world  got  possession  of  this  pragmatic  method,  when  the 
subjectivity  of  the  so-called  sound  common  sense  was  elevated  into 

1  Compare,  for  example,  the  works  of  Rothe,  Ritschl,  and  othen,  i^Km  the 
fonaation  of  the  Catholic  Church;  of  Banr,  Domer,  SduMckeabni]^,  and 
Schenkel,  upon  the  doctrinal  systems  of  the  Protestants. 
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the  highest  authority,  and  history  was  judged  of  from  this  judgment 
seat  Then  it  became  wholly  dependent  upon  the  spirits  of  the  cen- 
tury ;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  the  authors,  it  was  some- 
times made  the  basis  for  witty  and  ingenious  ratiocination,  and  this 
was  its  best  estate,  and  sometimes  of  insipid  and  superficial  reason- 
ings, which  was  most  commonly  the  case.  i 

With  Planck,  we  mentioned  the  name  of  Spittler,  a  great  name  in 
his  times !  Louis  Timothy  Spittler  was  not  a  theologian ;  he  was  a 
statesman,  a  publicist,  a  man  versed  in  public  afiairs.  His  investi- 
gations in  the  canon  law  led  him  into  the  sphere  of  general  church 
history,  which  he  then  labored  upon  from  worldly  and  political  points 
of  view,  and  also  from  an  interest  in  the  history  of  learning.  He  it 
was  who  delivered  Church  History  from  its  theological  exclusiveness, 
and  made  it  a  part  of  study  in  the  sphere  of  general  human  culture, 
and  for  this  he  deserves  great  credit  The  lectures  upon  Church 
History  which  he  delivered  at  Gottingen,  were  frequented  by  stu- 
dents from  all  the  faculties,  by  all  who  made  any  pretensions  to  cul- 
tivation. He  first  knew  how  to  write  a  compendium  of  Church 
History ;  to  wade  through  the  prolix  work  of  Schrockh,  could  hardly 
be  exacted  of  a  student  of  theology,  to  say  nothing  of  a  layman.* 
Spittler^s  **  Outline  of  the  History  of  the  Christian  Church,"  first  pub- 
lished in  1782,  and  afterwards  continued  by  Planck,  was  for  a  long  time 
the  guide  in  public  lectures^  and  a  favorite  text-book  with  all  who 
wanted  a  eoDcise,  clear,  and  animated  view  over  the  sphere  of  church 
history.  Spittler  was  by  no  means  an  enemy  of  Christianity,  but  he 
assumed  towards  it  the  most  objective  position  possible,  one  of  cold 
superiority,  the  attitude  of  a  civilian.  He  begins  his  history  of  the 
church  in  this  way :  "  The  worid  has  never  experienced  such  a  revo- 
lution, in  its  first  occasions  so  unnoticeable,  and  in  its  last,  wide-spread 
consequences  so  very  highly  remarkable,  as  that  which  was  made  eigh- 
teen hundred  years  ago,  by  one  who  was  bom  a  Jew,  Jesus  by  name,  in 
the  few  years  of  his  life."  From  this  beginning,  a  conclusion  about  all 
the  rest  can  be  readily  formed.  Impulse  and  accident  are  the  powers 
that  rule  in  a  churdi  whose  very  founder  was  the  work  of  accident 
How  much  Spittler  was  accustomed  to  apply  to  all  the  events  of  his- 
tory the  standards  of  thought  that  prevailed  in  his  own  times,  and 
how  incapable  he  was,  with  all  the  wealth  of  his  overflowing  mind, 
of  entering  into  the  spiritual  experience  of  earlier  times,  may  be  seen 

1  By  this  we  do  not  mean  to  denj  the  merits  of  his  work  in  other  respects. 
Tiearfs  history  (Paris,  1691-1720)  written  in  a  more  genial  spirit,  was  one  of  the 
chief  sources  along  with  SehiocklL 
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VIL  only  **  craftiness  and  baseness,"*  and  who  calls  him  "  a  man  with- 
out religion,  tmth  or  faith ; "  he  to  whom  the  Saint  of  Assisi  is  only 
a  *^  valetudinarian  in  soul  and  body/'  "  an  unfortunate,  crazy  fellow, 
spoiled  and  stunted ; "  such  a  man  shows  that  he  is  deficient  in  one  of 
the  chief  conditions  of  an  historian,  the  elastic  power  of  mind  and 
heart  of  entering  into  other  states  of  mind  than  those  which  our 
every  day  world  calls  forth. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  there  came 
a  reaction  in  the  sphere  of  church  history.  The  philosophy  of  nature, 
with  Schelling  for  its  re^Nresentative,  became  in  philosophical  matters 
an  opponent  of  the  "  vulgar  Rationalism,"  and  from  the  same  general 
philosophical  tendency,  new  demands  were  made  upon  historians  and 
also  upon  church  historians.  Schelling  in  his  "  Lectures  upon  the 
Method  of  Academical  Study,"  had  attempted  an  historical  construc- 
tion of  Christianity,  in  which,  in  the  strongest  opposition  to  that  prag- 
matic method  which  interpreted  history  by  its  accidents,  he  had  pointed 
to  that  higher  necessity  which  has  its  basis  in  the  eternal  unity  of  the 
absolute  nature  of  God.  On  the  foundation  of  this  speculative  method, 
which  took  its  position  above  history,  Marheinecke,  then  professor 
at  Erlangen,  published  in  the  year  1806  the  first  part  of  his  "  Uni- 
versal Church  History  of  Christianity,"  the  only  part  ever  published. 
There,  in  the  Introduction,  we  read :  "  The  oflSce  of  history  is  to  take 
what  has  been  transacted  in  the  world,  all  those  individual  events 
with  which  time  has  been  filled,  and  to  give  them  shape  in  accord- 
ance with  higher  ideas,  and  with  freedom  of  soul,  for  purposes  of 
spiritual  meditation."  "  True  history  ought  not  to  be  a  mere  coin- 
cabinet  of  events,  in  which  the  single  coins  are  put  up  for  show,  in  an 
arbitrary  or  accidental  connection,  along  side  of  and  separate  from 
each  other.  Every  real  history  throws  aside  all  that  is  merely  acci- 
delhtal,  as  not  belonging  to  its  sphere ;  for  the  historian  receives  his 
laws  neither  from  the  ei>ents  themselves  nor  from  the  times  in  which 
they  have  occurred;  only  what  can  be  connected  in  the  way  of  cause 
and  effect  is  to  be  selected  from  the  chaotic  mass ;  the  rest  may  re- 
main in  its  place,  and  so  long  as  it  does  not  offer  to  us  what  is  intel- 
ligible or  understood,  it  is  to  be  simply  deposited  in  the  archives  of 
time."  And  in  respect  to  church  history  we  read :  "  As  the  idea  of 
the  history  of  the  world  in  general  cannot  be  understood  without  reli- 
gion, so  too,  and  more  emphatically,  will  it  hold  true,  that  the  history 
of  the  church  will  always  remain  an  enigma  as  long  as  it  is  not  con- 
sidered from  a  supernatural  point  of  view ;  for  here  aU  stands  in  more 
or  less  dose  connection  with  what  is  in  itself  sacred.    A  high  and  holy 
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Moeticiflii  and  ocmteaiplflition,'*  wiUi  such  depth  of  flocd  and  finenesa 
of  spirit  as  was  possible  01^7  to  a  natare  as  religions  as  mm  bis. 
From  that  '* intensive  power"  which  came  from  Bemhard's  life  he 
sought  to  explain  his  inflaence  upon  the  world ;  and  from  this  central 
point  of  yiew,  without  calling  eyerything  good,  he  interprets  even  his 
deficiences,  his  ruggedness,  his  hard  and  seemingly  unlovelj  conduce 
towards  Abelard  and  the  enemies  of  the  hierarchy.  He  shows  ns  also 
the  reverse.  He  can  understand  an  Abelard  in  his  peculiarities  as  weQ 
as  a  Bemhard  in  his,  and  he  brings  before  the  eye  of  the  observer 
these  two  great  men  in  their  struggle,  repelling  and  completing  each 
theother.  And  as  he  knows  how  to  grasp  the  actors  in  this  great  drama 
of  history  in  those  individual  peculiarities  whidi  they  gave  not  to  tiiem- 
selves  and  for  which  we  are  not  to  make  them  responsible,  so,  too,  does 
he  understand  the  times  in  which  the  drama  is  played.  TRth  what  his- 
torical greatness  he  passes  his  judgment,  for  example,  upon  the  cru- 
sades, when,  in  opposition  to  that  belittling  pedantiy  with  which  many 
criCicise  this  romantic  movement,  he  remarks:  '^It  was  indeed  a  mis- 
conception to  try  to  rob  with  violence  and  shedding  of  blood  that 
abode  fbom  whic^  peace  was  to  be  spread  id)road  over  the  homan 
race ;  those  rude  men  ^d  indeed  relapse  quickly  fit>m  the  devoirt 
feelings,  which  were  not  dear  to  themselves  and  had  not  penetrated 
their  inmost  fife,  into  outbreaks  of  wild  passion  and  of  sensuality. 
But  still  we  can  see  the  traces  of  mut's  elevated  origin  in  that  enthu- 
siasm, directed  towards  what  the  senses  cannot  grasp,  that  seized  hold 
of  whole  nations,  in  those  extraordinary  eiForts  for  what  is  itself  ex- 
traordinary. On  the  lowest  stage,  most  untrue  to  the  original  nobility 
of  the  human  race,  stands  that  cold  understanding  which  looks  down 
upon  such  times  with  an  aristocratic  compassion,  not  became  it  is 
enthusiastic  for  the  true  reafity,  but  because  that  only  appears  to  it 
to  be  real  which  is  meanest  among  all  vanities,  because  that  which 
in  such  things  is  fairest  seems  to  it  to  be  insanity  itself,  and  that  is 
the  working  and  daring  for  something  which  lives  and  has  worth  only 
in  the  hearts  of  men.*' 

Neander  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  writing  of  monographs  upon 
remaricable  individual  characters.  He  also  turned  his  researches  to 
the  History  of  Doctrines.  In  our  general  preliminary  sketch  we 
saiw  that  the  heretics  had  been  by  degrees  brought  into  die  field  of 
calm  investigation,  and  that  after  Gottfried  Arnold's  unsuccessful  at« 
tempts,  the  great  Mosheim  first  gave  more  importance  to  this  part  of 
church  history.  But  it  did  not  stop  here.  Since  the  end  of  the 
aighteenth  centory,  the  Histoiy  of  Doctrines  had  become  a  sdenct 
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by  itself;  and,  in  connection  with  this,  the  heresies  were  no  longer 
viewed  as  something  single,  isolated,  and  foreign.  It  began  to  be 
seen  that,  even  though  they  were  to  be  considered  as  disordered 
states  of  the  body  of  the  church,  yet  the  history  of  these  disorders 
was  closely  connected  with  the  organism  of  the  ecclesiastical  life, 
and  that  even  the  historical  unfolding  of  the^ure  doctrine,  could  only 
be  understood  in  connection  with  its  struggles  with  heresy ;  that  to 
understand  the  physiology  of  the  church,  we  must  also  know  its  pap 
tholog}'.  This  must  hold  good,  especially  of  the  first  age  of  the 
church,  in  which  Christianity  had  to  uphold  its  distinctive  charactei^ 
istics  in  conflict  with  the  ancient  religions  systems ;  and  when  the  re- 
lapse into  Judaism,  or  a  continued  adhesion  to  the  form  of  the  law, 
seemed  as  perilous  as  an  abandonment  to  the  fantastic  influence  of 
heathen  mythological  speculations.  Judaizing  Ebionitism  on  the  one 
lude,  and  Paganizing  Gnosticism  on  the  other,  were  the  antagonistic 
tendencies,  opposed  to  each  other,  yet  of^  strangely  intermingled 
with  each  other,  between  which  the  religion  of  redemption  was  placed, 
and  against  which  it  had  to  contend.  It  lies  on  the  surface,  then,  that 
a  more  profound  insight  into  the  nature  of  Gnosticism,  would  greatly 
promote  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  church  and  its  doctrines. 
Learned  men  had  indeed  before  this  given  their  attention  to  this  re- 
markable phenomenon ;  particularly  Mosheim  and  the  French  Calvin- 
ist,  Beausobre,  in  his  History  of  the  Manichees.  But  they  had  only 
made  a  beginning,  and  given  some  hints  for  further  study ;  very  much 
still  remained  obscure  and  uncertain.  Neander,  in  his  work  published 
in  1818,  ^*'  Genetic  Development  of  the  Principal  Gnostic  systems," 
first  treated  this  difficult  subject  in  a  comprehensive  manner.  Here 
he  pointed  out  more  definitely  the  sources  of  Gnosticism  in  Philo's 
ways  of  thinking,  and  in  similar  tendencies  of  the  times ;  he  classified 
the  various  Gnostic  groups  of  speculation,  sometimes  very  divergent 
from  each  other,  and  he  sketched  the  special  systems  more  sharply 
than  his  predecessors.  Without  interpolating  his  own  interpretations, 
or  hastily  constructing  from  assumed  premises,  what  can  only  be  in- 
vestigated in  a  historical  way^  he  has,  to  use  his  own  expression,  <'  en- 
deavored to  exhibit  the  Gnostic  systems  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
ideas  which  animated  them  should  be  seen  to  shine  through  of  them- 
selves." By  this  method  he  first  revived  an  interest  in  the  Gnostics ; 
he  brought  out  into  clear  vision  those  ideas  which  were  the  soul  of 
the  systems,  and  which  glimmer  through  the  fantastic  Web  of  their 
bold  combinations,  in  which  had  been  previously  seen  only  the  cre« 
ations  of  a  rude  imagination,  or  allegories  abandoned  to  arbitrary  in* 
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tepretatiani.  Witiioat  being  himietf  a  speeidiitive  thedogiaii,  Jbe 
awakened  by  this  book  a  more  thoroogh  ialeiest  in  the  q)eeidative 
aide  of  Ghristiaiiitjy  than  manj  othexa  hare  done,  who  only  staad 
npon  his  sboolders  that  thej  maj  thna  more  easily  depreciate  hi»- 
eelf. 

After  thia  work  upon  the  GnosticB,  Keander  retomed  agaia  with 
renewed  love  and  vigor  to  biography,  giving  to  the  friends  of  chaFeh 
hiBtorj,  in  the  year  1S21,  his  life  of  John  Chiysostom. 

As  his  Berahard  had  presented  a  picture  of  the  middle  ages  in  the 
West,  BO  does  his  Chrysostom  d^ct  the  oriental  church  of  the  Ibarth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  fifUi  century,  the  time  ^  its  fiower.  The 
life  of  the  greatest  orator  <^  the  ancient  chnrch,  his  firat  edueatieB 
in  the  maternal  house,  his  wider  culture  in  the  scboob  of  the  C^eok 
rhetoricians,  his  abode  among  the  monks,  his  efficienej  as  bishop  in 
Antioch  and  in  Constantinople,  his  conflicts  here  and  tiiere  with  the 
powers  of  the  world  and  of  the  church,  with  heretics  and  with  er» 
thodox,  the  persecutions  he  endured  even  to  his  death,  which  over- 
took him  in  banishment —*  all  this  passes  before  eur  sight  in  simple 
and  luminous  nanration*  We  become  acquainted  with  the  Christian 
thinker,  the  sacred  orator,  die  man  of  {Mtiyer  and  of  fiuth,  in  the 
different  drcumstances  of  his  troubled  and  tried  life ;  we  go  with  him 
into  the  depths  (^  Scripture,  we  hear  the  thunders  of  his  vehement 
speech,  while  he  chastises  vice  in  high  and  low,  without  respect  of 
persons ;  we  follow  him  again  when  in  his  Homilies  he  unfolds  so 
clearly  and  calmly  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  virtues  of 
the  Christian  life,  or  when  in  his  work  on  the  Priesthood,  he  sketches 
for  us  the  ideal  of  a  Christian  priest,  according  to  the  oonoeptioas  cf 
his  times;  or,  again,  when  he  gives  to  Olympias,  a  rich  widow,  in- 
structions in  the  exercise  of  charity.  And  there  are,  too,  stnmed 
through  this  monograph,  so  many  special  and  thorough  invest^alioBS 
upon  the  most  difficult  subjects,  that  the  study  of  it  will  ever  he  a 
great  gun  to  those  who  wish  to  be  intro^boed  to  the  dassic  period  of 
the  oriental  church. 

Neander  wished  that  the  rade-pictnre  to.Chtysostom  in  the  occi- 
dental church,  Augustine,  might  be  executed  by  the  hands  of  his 
friend,  Twesten,-— a  wish  which  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled. 

The  writings  of  Neander  up  to  this  time,  espedalfy  his  biog* 
raphies  of  Julian,  Bemhard  and  Chrysostom,  had  idl  been  cooi* 
posed  in  such  a  manner  that,  excepting  the  learned  dissertations  lor 
the  most  part  put  into  I4>pendices,  they  could  be  read  with  interest 
by  cultivated  nciinds  not  theolo^^caUy  trained.    His  neaU  werfc  was 


aHao  intended  to  advaaoe  the  8tiidjt)£  chareh  history  in  wider  circles. 
Iq  1822  he  published  his  <<  Memorabilia  from  the  History  of  Chris- 
tianity and  of  the  Christiaa  Life,"  a  gift  right  fitted  to  the  times !  Ifi 
was  yeiy  weloome  to  the  newly  rsviyed  Christian  feelings  of  the 
educated  dasees.  Pictures,  fresh  and  warm  with  life,  are  here 
brought  before  us:  Christian  men  and  women,  Christian  institutionB 
and  states  of  society  are  described  to  us  with  the  hand  of  a  master ; 
many  costly  deeds  of  self-sacrifice  and  of  fiuthfulness  are  rescued 
from  obliTioii.  How  attractive  are  the  descriptions  giyen  us  in  the 
Ihird  vcdume  of  the  lives  and  acts  of  the  heralds  of  our  futh,  of  a 
Celumbaaada  GrallQs,aBd  of  Boniface  and  of  Anschar  I  and  all  this 
from  the  impresskm  made  by  going  to  the  original  sources ;  all  this 
by  one  who  himself  had  lived  it  all  over  with  them,  experienced  it 
with  them^  fdt  it  with  theml 

But  we  cannot  lii^er  upon  these  pictures.  We  next  encounter 
another  of  his  greats  works,  the  frait  of  elaborate  investigations, 
which  forms  a  eounterpait  to  his  work  on  the  Gnostics,  that  upon 
Tertttllian,  or  as  the  author  entitled  it,  ^  Antignosticus,  the  Spirit  of 
Tertullian,  and  an  Introduetioa  to  his  Writings,  with  Investigations 
tn  Archaeology  and  in  the  History  of  Doctrines.*'  Berlin,  1825» 

It  was  no  slight  thing  to  exorcise  the  mighty  sj^t  of  this  child  of 
Northern  Africa.  Hew  few  had  known  him,  how  few  had  under* 
stood  him  I  Tertullian,  he  who  did  not  seek  for  the  essence  of  things 
vpon  the  surfkM  bat  in  the  marrow,  mast  always  remain  a  riddle  to 
thai  shallowness  which  likes  to  have  everything  so  plain  and  straight^ 
which,  because  it  shuns  thinking,  calls  everything  dark  and  obscure 
that  it  cannot  see  into  at  the  first  glance.  What  office  has  been 
given  by  his  ^  credo,  quia  absurdam  est,"  not  marking  the  irony  with 
whieh  he  here,  and  in  fiact  unoonthly  enough^  would  despatch  that 
eoauBoa,  worldly  understanding  whidi  sets  itsdf  up  as  judge  over 
tiha  highest  things.  Men  have  not  been  able  to  wonder  enough  about 
the  coarseness  of  .a  theology  which  ascribes  to  God  a  body,  not  heed« 
ing  what  Tertullian  meant  by  ^  body,**  and  Uiat  is,  a  real,  substantial 
essence,  in  opposition  to  that  spiritiaalism  which  volatilizes  the  es- 
sence of  God  into  an  abttraot  idea.  If  any  one,  then  Tertullian,  is 
to  be  understood  wily  in  conneotion  with  his  times  and  by  means  of 
tiie  antagonism  wbidti  he  felt  in  his  intaost  s6nl  to  the  Gnostic  spec* 
nUitions.  The  ideality  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  of  Origen  may 
ever  be  more  congenial  with  our  modern  consciousness  than  the 
Punic  soul  of  Tertullian,  clogged  with  sensuous  images ;  that  dusky 
Montanism  of  his  which  makes  him  see  in  art  only  a  lie,  and  hii 
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hatred  to  hereUes  and  bis  hatred  of  pfaflosophj  naj  only  repel  U8% 
his  style,  always  wrestling  for  expresMoo,  may  appear  to  as  roogfa 
and  ragged ;  yet  we  are  still  oMiged  to  say  with  Sehwegier/  ^  with 
all  his  hatred  of  philosophy,  Tertollian  is  assnrefiy  not  the  wont 
thinker  which  the  Christian  diureh  can  count,**  and  we  shall  not  find 
it  far  irom  the  mark  when  Ofrdrer*  calls  ham  the  Tacitos  of  the 
youthful  Christianity.  We  shall  above  all  reoognixe  the  juslioe  of 
Neander's  description  of  the  man,  when  after  long  and  thorough  study 
of  him,  be  says:  ^^Tertnlliaa  has  aeutenees  and  dqpth,  dialectic  skill, 
but  no  logical  clearness  or  repose  or  order;  he  has  a  profound  and 
prodoctiTe  soul,  bat  not  harmooioiMly  coltiTated.  In  him  the  power 
of  feeling  and  of  imagination  previdled  ov«r  the  power  of  forming 
clear  conceptions ;  his  inward  life,  filled  with  Cluristiaoity,  hastened 
before  the  development  of  the  mere  understanding.  Tertnllian  had 
more,  and  what  was  higher,  in  his  internal  life,  in  feeling  and  in 
vision,  than  he  was  able  to  bring  oat  in  the  form  of  definite  ooncep* 
tions.  A  new  inward  world  was  opened  to  him  by  Christianity. 
Feelings  and  ideas  straggled  in  his  living  and  fieiy  soul,  and  he  only 
wanted  the  fitting  words  in  which  to  express  them.'"  So  much 
greater,  then,  is  the  merit  of  Neander  in  mastering  this  rough  and 
not  easily  mastered  material,  in  working  into  this  inaccessible  soul, 
and  opening  the  passages  and  shafts  which  condoet  to  Uie  hidden 
treasures  of  so  rich  a  mind,  obscure  though  it  be.  Saeh  a  work  could 
be  successfully  achieved  only  by  a  persistent  love,  which  is  never 
weaty  in  seeking  out  the  truth,  even  where  it  is  intertwined  with 
error  and  overgrown  with  thoms. 

Afler  all  these  immense  preparatory  labors,  which  of  themselves 
seem  to  surpass  the  power  of  any  one  man,  Neander  at  length  under^ 
took  a  complete  History  of  the  Qiristian  Church,  in  an  extensive 
work,  begun  in  the  year  18^,  and  carried  on  in  the  second  divisnn 
o£  the  fiilh  volume,  or  the  tenth  part  of  the  whole  woric,  to  the  booomI 
half  of  the  era  of  the  Middle  Ages,  wh«i  death  took  him  away  from 
its  further  continaation  and  completion. 

Yon  will  not  expect  me  to  give  even  a  sketdi  of  ihis,  the  diief 
work  of  Neander.    What  has  now  been  said,  may  soifice  to  show  in 

1  Der  Moiitsiiismoi  and  die  cfarifthdie  Eirohe  dss  sweita  JshifaiBdarli. 
Tubiogen,  1841. 

*  Kirchengeschichto,  L  t.  886. 

*  We  g^To  this  citation  firom  the  first  edition,  becsnse  we  are  following  tiie 
dironologicsl  order.  In  fiie  second  edition,  1S49,  the  expressions  are  altered, 
hot  not  essential]^. 
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what  spirii  1m  tretted  of  Cbtfieli  BlMory*  B«fim  fiiiiiBiiig  Dp,  m 
is  appropriate  to  the  oeoaakm,  our  inal  judgment  In  respect  to  Neati* 
der  as  a  diurefa  historian,  I  most  speak  concisely  of  the  other  worka 
which  he  prodooed  daring  the  pobfication  of  his  Chordi  History. 

The  history  of  the  ^MMtolic  age^  whieh*  taken  stricUy,  does  not 
bek>i^  to  proper  chnreh  history,  is  stffl  the  A>andation  of  that  history. 
Neander  felt  that  those  who  had  been  led  by  him  to  a  living  compre* 
heasion  of  diuroh  histoiy,  mast  be  desiroos  to  know  his  views  re» 
^>ecting  that  primitive  form  of  Christianity  from  which  all  its  later 
states  had  Bpmng ;  he  owed  them  an  aocotint  of  his  historical  ander* 
standing  of  Christianity  itself  in  its  very  origin.  The  questions  here 
involved,  wore  additionally  pressing,  because  the  historical  basis  of 
Christianity  seemed  to  be  made  tottering  by  that  destructive  critidsm 
which  had  put  in  its  lever  predsely  in  this  plaoe^  It  was  natural  to 
expect  that  Neander  would  have  first  written  the  history  of  the  Founder 
of  Christianity ;  but  he  preferred  to  get  at  the  point  of  departure,  by 
going  on  in  an  ascending  line  up  the  course  of  the  history,  and  he 
first  published  his  ^  History  of  the  Planting  and  Guidance  of  the 
Christian  Church  by  the  Apostles,"  Hamburg,  1832,  in  two  volumes^ 
as  a  supplement  to  his  Church  History,  though  complete  in  itself. 
He  did  not  here  intend  to  give  a  complete  history  of  the  apostolic 
age,  but  only  so  much  as  is  set  forth  in  the  title  itself,  that  is  an  ac* 
count  oi  the  establishment  and  direetion  of  the  Christian  church  by 
the.fqKMtles. 

In  his  mom^raphs,  Neander  had  already  admirably  described  the 
apostolical  men  of  later  times,  by  transferring  himself  as  it  were  into 
their  internal  life,  by  feeling  with  them  what  they  had  felt;  and  so, 
too,  as  an  historical  psychologist,  it  was  of  the  first  importance  for  him 
in  this  work,  also  to  take  the  psychological  point  of  view,  and  to  have 
a  livii^  knowledge  of  the  very  soul  of  a  Peter,  a  John,  and  a  James, 
and  aJboye  all,  of  the  grand  peculiarities  of  a  Paul.  And  in  these 
psychological  glimpses  were  given,  so  to  speak,  the  stars  that  were 
to  guide  him  in  the  difficult  and  thorny  path  through  which  he  was 
to  walk.  Neander  is  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  would  go 
round,  or  set  aside  by  a  dogmatical  asseveration,  the  difficulties 
which  occur  in  the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament.  In  the  preface 
to  bis  book,  he  openly  avows  that  he  cannot  agree  with  those  who 
think  they  render  a  service  to  the  truth,  by  leaving  everything  as  of 
old,  or  rather  by  bringing  back  the  condition  of  theology  to  the  state 
in  which  we  find  it  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centories.  **  The 
word  of  Grod,  indeed,  whioh  is  designed  to  make  everything  new  with 

72* 
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ft  p6Tidctjj  reju f  oiuitiiig^  powor,  venunM  for  hxBk  ^/Untl  y  lyot  **40 
diflbrenoes  of  pliikMophkid  statement*  ooglM  not  on  that  ooooouk  t» 
diBtiirb  the  fellowahip  of  Mth.  ^  The  coming  forth  of  oppoemg  ten* 
dendes  is,*  he  mjb,  ^  nnaroidable  in  our  times  of  erwis,  and  k  is  far 
better  than  the  death-like  coldness  and  the  dead  unifonnily  that  pre- 
oeded  it  On  the  other  hand  he  appreciates  the  picas  seal  and  soli- 
dtnde  of  those  who  are  made  fearfbl  by  these  critieal  attempts,  and 
he  is  Tcrj  far  from  ascribing  to  them  sinister  motiTcs  and  intentions 
as  was  often  done  with  bitter  pasnon  by  the  other  part^f .  Bnt  yet  he 
eoald  not,  for  their  sakes,  be  kepi  fVom  continving  his  labors,  witi& 
his  best  knowledge  and  conscience,  even  with  the  knowledge  that  his 
criticism,  mild  and  sparing  as  it  was,  would  be  to  them  a  rock  of  of* 
fbnce.  And  now,  at  the  time  that  the  Lif^  of  Jesos  by  Stnuiss,  had 
called  forth  that  nniTcrsal  excitement  not  only  in  theological  and  eo- 
desiastical  cirdes,  bnt  also  in  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  claoses 
of  sodety,  of  which  we  aQ  still  have  a  Hvely  remembrance,  now  ex* 
actly  the  right  point  of  time  had  come  for  Neander,  now  was  the 
time  for  him  also  to  exhibit  the  **  Life  of  Jesos  Christ,  in  its  Hisloi^ 
ical  Connections  and  in  its  Historical  DeTelopment**  This  wofk 
was  pablished  in  1837.  Neander  did  not  engage  in  tins  irork  with* 
oat  the  tenderest  reverence,  and  not  without  devoat  semples.  In  the 
preface,  he  calls  to  mind  a  word  of  Herder's  to  Lavater,  when  the 
latter  had  exhorted  him  to  a  similar  undertaking,  **  Who,  after  John, 
would  venture  to  write  the  life  of  Christ?*  He  also  mentiotts  a 
confession  of  Anna  Maria  von  Schurmann,  that  such  an  undertaking 
seemed  as  if  one  were  to  paint  the  sun  with  a  coal,  and  that  the  life 
of  a  Christian  is  the  best  image  of  the  life  of  Christ  And  yet  he 
attempted  the  task,  for  his  doubts  were  oatweighed  by  the  necessitj 
now  so  deeply  felt  of  making  as  it  were  really  present  to  as,  the 
historically  realized  ideal  of  a  life  both  divine  and  human,  and  of 
doing  this  from  the  point  of  view  of  that  stage  of  development  in 
life  and  science,  to  which  we  have  attained ;  ^for  the  image  of  Christ 
is  not  one  which  is  rejuvenated  yesterday  or  to-day,  bnt  it  is  still  al- 
ways rejuvenated  with  the  race  itself,  and  it  infuses  into  the  decaying 
world  a  new,  heaven«aspiring,  and  youthful  energy. 

When  Neander  put  his  hand  to  this  work,  he  was  very  conscious 
that  he  would  not  satisfy  aU.  He  says,  ^  I  shall  not  be  thought  right 
by  the  hyper-critics  who  make  sacred  history  a  prey  to  the  arbitrarj 
and  subjective  notions  of  a  rationalizing,  sophistical,  and  trifling  acu- 
men, nor  yet  by  those  who  imagine  that  all  criticism,  or  at  least  all 
crilidsm  on  iateraai  groonds,  is  a  matter  of  sospidon.    Both  these 
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teiideadeft  have  this  in  ooubioii,  that  they  are  in  oonfiict  wiUi  a  eoond 
iDve  of  truth,  with  a  truth-Ioving  ooasciencey  and  that  thej  are  hoth 
foes  to  a  healthful  progress.  I  am  conTinced  that  imfMUtial  critidam, 
as  applied  to  all  that  is  given  us  in  the  form  of  historical  traditicm  in 
the  scriptural  documents,  is  not  in  contradiction  with  that  childlike 
ftith,  without  which,  neither  Christianity  nor  a  Christian  theolegy  is 
possible*  On  the  contnurj,  it  is  only  as  we  have  such  faith  that  we 
can  receive  that  real  eonsecration  ci  a  sanctified  mind,  without  which, 
nothing  in  theology  can  prosper,  and  that  real  acnteness  which  lookB 
into  the  depths  of  truth."  It  is  not  for  as  to  decide  how  far  Nean* 
der,  in  his  ^  Life  of  Jesus,''  has  met  the  just  claim  of  criticism,  nor 
how  far  he  has  solved  the  acknowledged  difficulties.  It  holds  true 
here,  if  anywhere,  in  magnis  voluisse  sat  est. 

As  Neander  had  thus  ascended  backward  from  the  History  of  the 
Church  to  the  life  of  its  Founder,  so  too  he  sent  oat  beforehand  sin^ 
preliminary  works  bearing  npon  that  later  period  of  dinrch  histoxy 
which  still  remained  to  be  written  out  in  its  completeness.  Upon  the 
history  of  the  Reformation,  including  the  lives  of  the  reformers  them* 
Selves,  it  is  remarkable  that  (so  far  at  least  as  I  am  aware)  he  has 
left  us  nothing ;  ^  in  his  casual  writings,  however,  he  has  given  ua 
traits  from  the  life  of  the  ''holy"  John  Huss,  as  an  evidence  that  the 
truly  evangelical  spirit  is  always  similar  in  its  workings.  This  waa 
written  in  1819.'  He  has  also  singled  out  two  men  from  the  times 
of  the  Refonnation,  little  known  before,  or  at  least  misunderstood 
and  falsely  judged,  George  Wicel*  and  Theobald  Thamer.^  The 
first  of  these,  disgusted  with  the  altercations  in  the  Protestant  church, 
went  back  to  the  Catholics ;  the  latter,  who  ended  by  taking  the  same 
step,  belonged  to  men  who  like  Schwenkfeld,  Sebastian  Franck  and 
others,  wished  to  substitute  a  mystical  and  speculative  religion  of 
reason  for  the  positive  revelation,  on  which  account  Neander  describes 
him  as  a  representative  and  predecessor  of  some  modem  tendencies. 
One  of  the  last  essays  which  came  from  the  pen  of  Neander  shows  us 
the  freedom  of  soul  and  large  historical  sense  with  which  he  could 
pass  judgment  upon  those  modern  spiritual  tendencies  which  have 
sprung  up  in  our  century.    It  is  a  short  contemplation  upon  the  last 

1  A  short  essay  upon  Mclanchthon  composed  just  before  his  death  has  since 
been  published  in  Piper^s  Evangelical  Calendar  for  1851,  p.  196  seq. 

^  In  his  Qelegenheitschriften,  3d  ed.  Berlin,  1829,  s.  217.  With  this  maj  be 
compared  "  Erinnemngen  an  Marco  Antonio  Flaminio  and  das  Aufkeimen  der 
Bcfoi-mation  in  Italien,"  see  his  work  "  Das  Eine  and  Mannigftiltige  des  christ* 
lichen  Lebens,"  Berlin,  1840,  p.  111. 

s  Das  Eine  and  Mannigfaltige,  8. 1S7.  *  PabUshed  at  Berlin  in  1842. 
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« Joanal  for  ObrfBtiM  Sdenee  Mi  ChriiliAa  I^ 
OMU«n0lMiiwiihJaIiasMftykr,Niti^  Hoirftiefyke 

then  eoneeifw  Um  oflke  of  SchlcienMnlwr,  liow  nild  and  fnaofflj 
kit  jndgmMit  of  De  Wetle  1 

It  fPoold  <gt<ad  OOT  flwy  baymid  tJk  pwpar  bowndg  to  mcatioB  all 
tktt  SBftUar  tMotiiasy  prognouiHy  OMQil  writngi  aad  1^^ 
this  naiTHHrieA  laTCtti^fttor  now  kiadled  a  ooir  light  and  sow  raTiTai 
a  beaeftoenft  raooUoolioii,  or  if  we  were  lo  point  oat  how  the  new  edi- 
tiona  of  his  worka  were  inqMv^ed  and  often  wholly  reoaat^  Wbit 
we  have  laad  maj  be  raflboent  to  give  ns  bo  nraeh  of  a  pietare  of  whit 
hf  aoeoo^diahed  as  a  ehorch  hittoriaa  in  oompariaon  with  earlier  wri* 
ters,  that  on  the  basifl  of  this  pietare,  we  shall  be  in  a  eonditioQ  lo 
Wing  to  its  close  the  ottoe  we  proposed  to  oarselTeSy  and  to  snm  op 
in  condosion  Neander's  menu  as  a  charoh  historian. 

FroBOi  oor  sketch  of  Neander^s  writings  we  shall  be  conTinoed  of 
the  truth  of  what  Nitssoh  eaqiressed  in  his  Amend  oratkm  npon  the 
departed,  that  ^  Neander  was  raised  op  and  consecrated  by  the  Lord 
Cor  the  great  woriL  of  reriving  the  theology  of  dinrch  histoiy." 
It  remains  for  as  to  separate  this  positioB  into  its  individnal  elements 
and  to  name  the  prominent  qualities  which  make  Neander  preeminent 
as  a  Church  Historian. 

To  begin  with  his  learning ;  there  are  few  who  can  here  be  placed 
on  an  equality  with  him.  Few  have  studied  the  original  sooroes  as 
did  he  ^-  have  read  so  much  and  retained  it  so  well  in  memory,  that 
they  could  wander  like  him  among  all  the  past  forms  of  the  chnrdi 
with  an  ever  wakeful  eye.  Neander  never  made  a  parade  with  dta- 
tloos ;  but  in  the  very  way  in  which  he  quotes  we  see  that  he  only 
needed  to  put  his  hand  into  the  great  treasury,  and  that  it  willin^y 
opened  itself  to  him  as  often  as  he  wanted  to  verify  his  statements. 
And  not  only  in  the  originals  was  he  at  home,  but  also  in  the  works 
written  upon  them  in  ancient  and  in  later  times,  by  Grerman,  English, 
French  and  Dutch  authors.  Classical  as  well  as  biblical  literature  aided 
him  in  his  investigations ;  and  especially  was  the  ocmsummate  exegele 
a  help  U>  the  church  historian.'     But  it  is  not  his  learning  alone  wfaidi 

1  Of  his  historical  essays  we  may  mcntioa  those  upon  Paacal,  Baxter,  Wilber- 
force,  Oberlin  and  others.  His  work  on  TcrtuUian  was  entirely  rewritten  in  the 
new  edition. 

*  Ncander's  exegedcal  lectures  were  not  less  esteemed  by  the  students  than 
those  he  gare  on  church  history,  and  it  may  well  be  said  that  in  this  department 
too  he  formed  a  school. 
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Biftda  NfiMider  to  be  tiie  first  dlmrob  hiMorian  of  his  times,^  tbe  r^ 
newer  and  restorer  of  this  sdenee. 

With  his  leamii^  was  oombined  a  sennd  and  sober  eritioism,  cnioh 
a  simple  and  oahn  obsenradoo  of  the  facts,  as  finds  no  pleasnre  in 
artificial  and  fanciful  combinations.  With  the  disciplined  eje  oi  ihe 
historical  investigator,  he  looked  over  the  conjunctions  of  events ;  by 
a  sure  tact  he  found  what  was  similar  and  what  was  mutoally  de- 
pendent, and  judged  according  to  the  law  of  reciprocal  action,  widi- 
out  wandering  off  into  long-drawn  and  pragmatic  discourse.  Bnt 
his  proper  greatness  did  not  consist  even  in  this.  In  acoteaess,  others 
may  excel  him ;  he  himself  put  Ibrth  no  claims  to  being  very  acute; 
he  speaks  in  warning  terms  about  that  acnteness  which  is  so  aoute^ 
that  it  becomes  crotchety.^ 

Is  it  then  the  geniut  whidi  he  displays  in  his  treatment  of  history, 
which  has  won  for  him  the  wreath  ?  If  by  genins,  we  mean  that 
which  is  brilliant,  which  is  pointed  with  wit,  which  glitters  and  glim- 
mers, which  excites  constant  surprise  by  quidL  and  light  flashes  of 
thought,  which  carries  ns  into  transports,  which  will  not  let  us  be  at 
peace  for  the  ideas  it  forces  and  piles  upon  us,  stroke  after  stroke,  we 
can  easily  find  authors  of  much  greater  genius  than  Neander.  The 
spirit  of  a  real  genius  does  indeed  impress  upon  Neander^s  writings 
the  stamp  which  marks  their  value ;  but  it  is  not  the  self-made,  pre- 
tentious, and  narrow  spirit  of  the  individual,  nor  yet  the  so-called 
spirit  of  Uie  times  ;  but  that  spirit  which  has  grown  to  be  what  it  is, 
which  has  drawn  its  stores  from  history,  which  has  been  nourished 
and  ripened  by  the  rays  of  that  sun  that  shines  through  history,  and 
thus  been  strengthened  in  its  very  roots,  that  is  the  spirit  which 
breathes  upon  us,  beneficent  as  the  morning  air,  from  the  writings  of 
Neander.  Or,  in  other  words,  that  which  gives  Neander,  as  a  writer, 
such  a  hold  upon  our  inmost  soul,  is  not  so  much  what  men  cafi 
genius,  as  it  is  his  moral  and  religious,  his  completely  Christian  char^ 
acter.  Character  is  what  makes  the  historian ;  it  is  necessary  to  his 
greatness.    Let  us  analyze  the  elements  of  this  character. 

It  is  first  of  all  truthfulness,  which  fills  us  with  high  reverence  for  an 
historian,  a  truthfulness  which  is  true  in  little  things  also,  which  es- 
teems nothing  lightly,  which  follows  after  truth  in  all  its  traces,  and 
rests  not  till  it  comes  to  its  grounds.    To  this  truthfulness  is  added 

1  No  intelligent  person  will  ^ink  that  we  mean  bj  this  an  absolate  principal* 
ity.    The  Latin  would  express  it,  fMale  princeps. 

'  In  his  prefhuw  to  the  Life  of  Jesus,  p.  xii :  ^'vor  der  SchHrfb,  die  allxa  scharf, 
•ebartig  wird. 
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hiluiiiXMl  h«ttlil7arMl;tkiiiUiid  of  telMeftflJ  wyeh 
not  ito  own  Irat  what  li  of  Ood;  mi  what  »  of  Ood,  ii  tiMt  wlikh 
k  vedi»  wUdi  ib  ol^eedTe,  otenud  §mA  tUk^mg  in  kistorf •  TliiB  ho- 
malify  knowi  how  to  deterj  the  otiontial  tfiiiigi  in  that  spirit  which 
wmvm  the  timet;  it  knows  how  to  see  the  gnidanoe  of  God  in  the 
affaoB  of  men.  To  want  to  know  OTeiything  bettor  and  to  i 
ererything  better  than  history  knows  it  and  Oian  history  i 
at;  to  be  master  and  critic  of  history  in  the  sense  of  the 
of  the  lifted  i^  chain  of  modem  wisdamt  is  f<neiga  to  sadi  real  fan- 
militjofsoal;  and  where  its  jodgment  is  anaooneed  it  is  ever  mod- 
est and  jast,  oonditioDed  and  jostiBed  by  history  itself.  To  swA 
trathfiilness  and  humility  love  comes  as  a  compnaiony  to  ilhnninito 
and  perfect  the  dmracter.  And  so  the  historian  is  not  cold  and 
heardsss  towards  history,  bat  enters  with  sympathy  into  the  states  he 
is  called  to  OTamine  and  to  exhibit.  It  is  a  kyrs  which  does  not, 
indeed,  cover  up  shame  with  its  prsvert>ial  mantle,  bat  even  where 
its  office  is  to  naoover  it,  it  does  it  with  fotbearanoc,  pointing  to  the 
bakam  which  history,  like  nalare,  has  always  ready  for  its  own 
woonds.  It  is  only  soch  love,  too,  which  is  capable  of  inspiring  in 
others  an  enthosiasm  ibr  history ;  it  excites  sympathy,  where  a  fleel> 
Ing  and  worldly  sense  becomes  soon  weary;  it  casts  new  light  upon 
whole  groaps  of  events  which  the  learned  dnlness  of  centories  has 
passed  by  without  notice ;  for  in  history  it  does  not  seek  fbr  dissipa- 
tion of  mind,  bat  for  ooUectednem ;  it  does  not  seek  to  be  amosed  and 
entertained,  bat  to  be  edified  and  taoght  It  is  not  in  the  storm  of 
excited  passions  alone  that  it  tads  iu  dement,  bat  in  the  quiet  fields 
of  nobility  and  goodness,  where  is  the  salt  of  earth. 

With  ail  this  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Neander  has  realised  tiie 
ideal  of  a  charch  historian  in  all  respects  in  equal  measare ;  for  what 
aaortal  could  do  this  ?  Some  qualities  of  the  historian  are  shaped 
lew  consummatoly  in  him  than  in  others.  Directing  his  eye  chiefly 
to  the  inward  lift,  it  was  perhaps  less  acute  in  looking  at  &e  worldly 
side  of  diurch  history.  Unsuspidous  himself,  the  movings  of  human 
passion  in  its  subtler  currents  and  windings  remained  to  him  unknown ; 
and  hence  he  did  not  fed  himself  called  upon  to  trace  them  ont 
The  web  of  ecdesiastical  politics  has  been  seen  through  by  others 
with  greater  dexterity  of  soot,  for  he  stood  remote  in  most  cases  from 
political  life.^    And  there  is  another  side  of  history  which  abo  seems 

1  Gfkdror  goef  to  the  oppodts  eztreoio;  he  has  a  great  pcedaaetloB  Ibr  Hm 
wsb  of  iatrigae  sad  chiesiHrf,  and  toarst  lbs  isHgioas  sgeacles  aaaotiesd,  e.  g. 
hi  what  he  fsyi  sboat  the  GottMhalk  oontmveny  in  his  Hislofy  of  die  Cariovhf 
gtsas. 
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to  have  been  less  familiar  to  hioiy  what  we  maj  call  its  aesthetidd^ 
its  artistic  ekment    Neander  did  not  indeed  belong  to  those  Puritans 
who  renounce  Christian  art  altogether.    But  hia  simple,  intro^ectiTe 
nature^  which  made  him  neglectful  of  the  fairness  of  external  forms 
even  in  his  personal  intercourse^  was  not  fitted  to  estimate,  with  A« 
vision  of  an  artist^  the  structure  of  the  church  in  its  architeciural 
proportions,  as  it  rises  up  before  the  eye  of  the  imaginative  observer* 
Thus,  though  he  brought  the  \oai^  misunderstood  middle  ages  again 
to  honor,  bj  going  into  the  depths  of  its  mystical  visions,  and  show* 
ing  that  characters  like  Bemhard  and  Saint  Francis  are  to  be  mea- 
sored  by  another  standard  than  that  of  the  ^  vulgar  rationalism  ;"^ 
yet  others  have  had  a  more  open  eye  and  a  more  living  sense  *  for 
the  grand  poetry  there  is  in  the  ecdesiastioism  of  the  middle  ages, 
as  it  comes  out  in  the  struggles  of  the  hierarchy  with  the  imperial 
power,  in  the  various  orders  of  clergy  and  of  knights,  in  the  pomp  of 
the  mass  and  the  ritual,  in  the  festivals  of  the  saints,  and  which  has 
built  for  itself  a  memorial  that  survives  all  storms  in  those  gigantie 
cathedrals  with  their  pn^ound,  symbolical  signtfieancy.    It  is  indeed 
hazardous  when  the  sense  for  these  things  becomes  so  predominant, 
as  is  the  case  with  Hurter  in  his  life  of  Innocent  III,  that  the  reed 
essence  of  Christianity,  the  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  Imth, 
retires  behind  the  scenery  of  ecdesiasticism.    Yet,  still  historical 
science  in  its  perfection  ought  to  be  able  to  catch,  in  the  living  mirror 
of  imagination,  the  most  various  impressions  from  all  times,  to  body 
forth  the  past  with  artistic  freedom,  to  create  it  as  it  were  anew,  and 
to  breathe  a  fresh  life  into  states  of  society  which  long  since  vanished 
away,  without  being  dazzled  by  their  enchantments.     This  is  that 
union  of  poetry  with  history,  which  these  later  times  have  striven  to 
attain.' 

Neander's  deficiency  in  the  perception  of  artistic  forms,  has  mani« 

^  It  is  unfortunate  that  Neander  b  intentioD  of  giving  ns  a  detailed  aocouit  of 
the  life  of  St.  Francis  (ride  Piper's  Evangel  Ealender,  Yonrede  s.  v.)  cannot  be 
carried  into  execution. 

'  To  Hose  belongs  the  credit  of  having  first  exemplified  clearly  this  side  of 
dinrch  histor^r,  which  is  now  also  treated  by  several  other  authors  in  a  spirited 
and  intelligent  manner. 

>  As  Neander  was  not  directly  attracted  by  the  beaatifal  as  soch,  so  he  was 
less  repelled  by  what  lacks  beautj  than  are  those  in  whom  fancy  and  wit  predoa« 
inate.  Even  in  the  caricatures  of  saintS}  he  seeks  and  finds  something  saint- 
like, without  feeling  the  temptation  of  letting  the  shadows  be  seen  along  side  of 
the  Ught  in  these  grotesque  fonns.  Cf.  his  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  Ter* 
tnUiaUfp.  xL 
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festlj  had  an  influence  upon  his  style.  The  maxim  holds  trae  </ 
him,  if  of  anybody,  le  stile  c*est  I'homme.  As  he  was  careless  in  his 
habits  of  life,  so  too  in  his  style.  The  spirit  of  the  man  does  indeed 
betray  itself  everywhere,  and  shines  oat  wonderfully  in  glorious  nt' 
terances,  which  take  hold  of  us  all  the  more  deeply,  because  they  are 
the  unsought  expression  of  his  lovely  souL  But  though  a  simple 
and  unadorned  discourse  is  more  attractive  to  the  unperverted  sense, 
than  that  finical  and  high-seasoned  mannerism  which  many,  alas !  call 
style,  yet  there  is  still  unquestionably  a  genuine  historical  style, 
which,  by  its  plastic  simplicity,  its  nervous  conciseness,  and  its  mas- 
terly strokes  of  delineation,  briugs  out  before  the  soul  the  images  of 
history,  better  thau  can  our  daily  speech.  And  such  an  historical 
style  as  Ranke,  for  example,  has  the  mastery  of,  is  wanting  in  some 
measure  in  Neander.  Narration  and  investigation,  negotiations  and 
delineations,  go  on  in  the  same  tone,  in  the  same  attitude,  almost 
without  rise  or  fall  of  cadence,  without  light  and  shade.  He  lingers 
upon  some  favorite  subjects  with  a  prolixity  which  is  in  marked  con- 
trast with  other  portions ;  and  he  often  fails  in  giving  a  good  general 
outline,  and  in  the  skilful  distribution  of  his  materials.  In  the  artis* 
tic  treatment  of  the  materials  those  might  easily  surpass  him  who  are 
far  his  inferiors  in  wealth  of  knowledge,  in  thoroughness  of  investiga- 
tion, in  profoundness  of  historical  character.  Others  perhaps  find  that 
he  is  deficient  in  other  things.  Thus  the  speculative  school  of  philo- 
sophy has  denied  to  him  the  title  of  a  scientific  man,  because  he  would 
not  ascend  with  them  to  the  heights  of  a  philosophy,  which  constructs 
history  by  means  of  a  priori  ideas,  or  at  any  rate  considers  it  only  as 
the  form  through  which  the  *'  immanent  idea"  is  moving  according  to 
the  trichotomy  of  the  Hegelian  logic.  But  we  frankly  confess  that 
we  see  in  this  one  of  the  merits  of  Neander.  He  has  kept  to  what 
he  so  oflen  declared  should  be  the  highest  law  in  the  case,  and  that 
is,  that  historical  facts  are  not  to  be  looked  at  through  the  *^  dim  and 
borrowed  glasses  of  the  schools,"  but  with  a  free  and  unperverted 
vision.  And  he  was  not  wanting  in  the -higher  consecration  which 
science  can  receive,  in  that  which  we  may  call  the  ideal  view  of  his- 
tory. On  the  contrary,  he  refers  all  the  individual  and  manifold 
events  to  a  higher  idea  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  passing  phenom* 
ena.  Only  this  is  not  a  philosophical  category,  brought  from  without 
and  applied  to  history,  but  it  is  the  truly  "immanent  idea"  of  history, 
and  by  this  we  mean  an  idea  dwelling  in  the  very  life  of  history  and 
moving  it  onward ;  it  is  the  heart,  the  very  soul  of  history ;  it  is,  to 
speak  the  very  word,  it  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  whose  influence  and 
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efficiency,  Keander  strives  to  trace,  with  a  soul  allied  thereto,  and 
which  he  seeks  to  get  possession  of  in  the  same  measure  in  which  he 
gives  himself  np  to  it  in  humility  and  self-forgetfulness.  Neander*s 
historian  sense  was  especially  repelled  hy  two  tendencies ;  the  one 
the  speculative  tendency  which  makes  everything  just  as  it  thinks  it 
should  be  by  means  of  a  priori  laws ;  the  other  the  false  and  dead 
orthodoxy  of  the  letter,  which  limits  everything  by  some  positive, 
ecclesiastical  form,  which  misunderstands,  and,  were  it  possible, 
would  stop  the  flow  of  history.  Both  these  appeared  to  him  to  be 
forms  of  an  unwarrantable  scholasticism,  which  scoffs  at  the  divine 
power  there  is  in  history,  and,  mild  as  he  was  in  his  usual  judgments, 
he  would  speak  as  if  irritated  or  bitter,  when  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these  tendencies  tried  to  get  the  upper  hand. 

The  services  which  Neander  rendered  to  Church  History  are  not 
exhausted  with  his  writings.  The  living  word,  by  which  he  worked  as 
a  teacher,  the  encouragement,  the  excitement,  the  guidance  he  impart- 
ed by  his  instructive  personal  intercourse,  these  things  can  be  truly 
estimated  only  by  those  who  had  a  part  in  them.  How  many  have 
eat  at  his  feet,  and  been  won  by  him  first  and  perhaps  for  always  to 
the  study  of  the  history  of  the  church ;  and  this,  too,  in  addition  to  the 
great  multitude  of  those  whose  hearts  were  awakened  by  him  for 
the  practical  service  of  the  church  and  led  in  the  way  of  salvation 
fbr  themselves  and  for  others.  Neander's  school  is  wide-spread ;  and 
where  in  later  times  has  any  talent  shown  itself  in  the  sphere  of  his- 
torical theology  that  did  not  pass  directly  through  this  school  at  least 
in  part  ?  From  this  school  have  sprung  whole  branches  of  church 
history,  especially  that  of  the  monograph,  which  in  the  last  three  de- 
cennia  has  borne  such  fair  fruits.  Some  whole  sides  of  the  life  of 
the  church,  as  the  History  of  Missions  in  its  separate  portions,  the 
History  of  Christian  Morals  and  Manners,  of  benevolent  activity,  and 
the  History  of  the  Internal,  Spiritual  Life  of  the  Church,  were  first 
brought  out  by  him  into  a  clear  light  and  woven  into  the  web  of  ec- 
clesiastical history.  But  the  departed  one  has  given  us  in  his  own 
life  the  most  admirable  addition  to  the  History  of  the  Church ;  for 
Neander's  f4>pearance  is,  as  has  been  well  remarkexl,  the  appearance 
of  a  Father  of  the  Church  for  the  church  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Not  only  will  his  name  be  named  with  those  of  the  great  church  his- 
torians, with  the  names  of  a  Mosheim  and  a  Planck,  and  in  many 
things  above  them ;  but  as  a  theologian  for  our  later  times  Neander 
is  to  be  reckoned  in  the  number  of  those  who  have  understood  their 
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time  and  have  labored  for  it,  in  a  porif jing^  quickening  and  iteoBeO- 
ing  spirit. 

Schletermacher,  De  Wett€y  Neander.  Yes,  these  three,  nov  gooe 
from  us,  (whom  I  name  before  all  others  because  I  have  the  siDgalar 
happiness  of  owing  to  them  more  than  others  mj  own  theokgical 
character),  Schleiermacher,  De  Wette  aud  Neander,^  once  united  as 
colleagues  in  one  of  the  principal  universities  of  Germanj,  each  great 
in  his  way,  each  helping  to  complete  the  other's.  Thej  abide  no 
longer  with  us,  and  the  coming  generation  of  theologians  can  now 
only  look  up  to  their  illustrious  forms  as  we  gaze  upon  the  heroes  of 
the  times  of  our  fathers.  They  will  reverence  in  them,  if  thej  be 
not  unthankful,  the  founders  of  a  new  form  of  theology,  of  a  theology 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  neither  be  circumscribed  by  the  old 
bondage  of  the  letter,  nor  yet  let  itself  be  forced  back  from  its  posi- 
tive foundations  by  the  pretensions  of  that  tendency  of  the  times 
\vhich  sets  itself  in  a  hostile  attitude  to  Christianity.  These  tbice 
names  will  shine  in  the  firmament  of  theological  science,  as  long  as 
an  unprejudiced  examination  of  Scripture  shall  form  the  basis  of 
theological  science  —  so  long  as  a  sound  philosophy,  not  snatched 
from  the  air,  but  taken  from  the  inmost  nature  of  man  and  purified 
by  revelation)  shall  remain  the  companion  of  theology,  and  so  long 
as  true  and  living  historical  investigations  shall  bring  the  present  aod 
the  primitive  times  of  Christianity  together  and  shall  mediate  be- 
tween them. 

The  last  words  with  which  Neander  separated  from  his  friends  and 
from  the  world  w^?re  the  words,  "  Good  night."  Oh !  that  no  bitter 
irony  may  turn  thid  simple  wish  of  a  pure  heart  into  an  evil  omen; 
Oh !  that  that  night  ihay  never  break  in  upon  us  which  shall  obscure 
to  our  vision  the  brightness  of  this  three-fold  star,  that  night  of  bar- 
barism, in  which  the  powers  of  darkness  shall  interlock  their  ban<l* 
in  the  covenant  between  superstition  and  unbelief. 

1  Hie  putting  tliem  tog€ther  is  not  ah  empty  phrase.  That  these  three  theo- 
logians were  very  different,  even  in  essehtifll  matters ;  that  tlierc  was  betwein 
Neander  and  De  Wctte  for  a  long  tiWe  fth  estrangement  which  began  to  be  ad- 
justed only  in  the  last  part  of  tlieir  lires,  could  be  nnobsenrcd  only  by  a  blind 
man.  But  none  the  less  may  we  regard  each  in  his  way  as  breaking  the  p«» 
for  later  times.  That  in  which  all  three  agreed  negatively  was  in  the  protest 
against  all  unjustified  reaction  in  the  sphere  of  theological  science,  the  presena- 
tion  of  their  independence  against  this  or  that  form  of  dogWatism.  But  stiJl 
more  empaasis  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  community  of  the  three  on  \hi  posing  »* 
si6  of  finding  tU  onbf  gromd  of  salvation  in  Christ.  Sufficient  evidence  of  du" 
could  be  cited,  were  it  neccssai^,  fi-om  the  writings  of  all  of  theiiii 
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No !  far  from  us  be  this  thought  I  Eather  will  we  direct  our  eyes, 
as  a  worthy  dose  of  this  solemn  hour,  to  the  prophecy  which  the 
deceased  uttered  at  the  end  of  the  preface  to  his  Life  of  Jesus :  "  We 
stand,''  he  says,  "  on  the  boundaries  between  an  old  and  between  a 
new  world,  which  will  be  called  into  existence  by  that  Gospel  which 
is  ever  old  and  ever  new.  For  the  fourth  time  there  is  preparing  a 
new  epoch  of  life  for  the  human  race  by  means  of  Christianity ;  and 
therefore  can  we,  in  every  respect,  only  labor  in  preparation  for  the 
times  of  that  new  creation,  in  which,  after  the  regeneration  in  h'fe 
and  in  science,  men  shall  proclaim  with  new  and  fiery  tongues  the 
great  works  of  God." 


ARTICLE   IX. 

RECENT  WORKS  ON  ASIA  MINOR. 

*^  There  is  no  country  that  now  affords  so  fertile  a  field  of  discov- 
ery  as  Asia  Minor."  This  observation  was  made  by  Mr.  Leake  in 
1824,  and  it  is  still  substantially  true,  notwithstanding  the  important 
investigations  which  have  since  been  made  by  a  number  of  eminent 
travellers  and  scholars.  In  point  of  deep  and  absorbing  interest,  it 
is  in  some  respects  not  inferior  to  Greece,  Egypt,  or  Italy. 

The  fabled  Argonautic  expeilition  sailed  along  the  shores  of  Bi- 
thynia  and  Pontus.  Here  are  the  plains  of  Troy,  and  the  scene  of 
the  great  epic  poem  of  antiquity.  In  regard  to  the  earliest  settlers  of 
Lyda,  we  have  more  correct  information  from  Homer  and  Herodo- 
tus, than  from  any  other  writers.  Both  almost  claim  this  province  as 
their  native  country,  being  perfectly  familiar  with  its  original  legends. 
They  tell  the  story  of  Europa's  visit,  and  of  her  sons  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  country.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  Iliad 
recount  the  history  of  the  Lycian  heroes,  Sarpedon  and  Glaucns,  and 
the  exploits  of  Pandaros.  The  climate  of  the  country,  and  its  beauty 
and  fertility  are  frequently  praised.  All  the  remains  termed  Lycian, 
recently  discovered,  probably  belong  to  the  age  of  Homer,  and  that 
immediately  subsequent  Much  of  the  rock  architecture,  the  sculp- 
tures, the  language  and  the  coins,  do  not  refer  to  Byzantine,  Roman, 
or  even  Greek  subjects,  which  are  known.     Some  of  the  most  valua- 
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eye  down  tbe  valley  of  the  Xanthos,  wlioBe  glklering  mtenirere 
visible  probably  fiat  seventy  miles.'* 

Speaking  of  Briisa,  the  old  ci^ntai  of  Tatkey,  Mr.  HamOton  nyB: 
^  No  town  in  Asiatic  Turkey  is  more  justly  celebraAed  for  its  pictw- 
esqne  sitaation  and  appearance.  Sitoated  at  the  southen  edge  of  a 
ridi  and  well-Cttltivated  plain,  covered  with  gardens  and  mafoerries, 
its  buildings  extend  some  way  up  the  steep  and  rodky  hifls  which  rise 
inmiediately  behind  it  Immediately  above  the  town  are  thick,  €fve^ 
hanging  woods,  while  many  trees,  principally  the  taU  cypress^  rise 
up  in  and  about  it,  interspersed  with  nomen>us  gmoeM  miiiarets  ind 
glittering  domes.  Such  a  scene  on  a  sumiy  day,  when  eveiy  tree 
was  putting  forth  its  first  shoots  and  buds,  becked  by  the  isoge  of 
Olympus,  whose  deep  and  snowy  valleys  refieeted  every  vsrieCj  of 
tint,  was  the  most  welcome  sight  which  could  greet  a  traveller  be  hh 
first  appearance  in  the  East" 

At  Nice  in  Bithynia,  Sir  €.  Fellows  writes :  *<  As  the  view  oe 
approaching  Nice  was  calm,  rich  and  beandfol,  so  was  this  engfi 
rocky  and  bold.  As  we  descended  through  a  gorge  in  the  rodu  wor- 
thy of  the  Alps,  the  ranges  of  mountains  rose  into  rugged  poiiilB)  i^ 
minding  me  of  the  scenery  in  Savoy.  The  heavy  clouds  were  rofling 
apart,  and  thundering  along  the  broken  chams  of  mooataiBS,  futtf 
of  the  higher  peaks  being  shrouded  with  douds.** 

<"  The  route  for  the  first  six  miles  [near  DoHomdn  in  Cans]  w« 
over  phiins,  but  we  soon  entered  a  most  beautiful  series  of  wooded 
BiountMns,  with  IxM  difis  rising  above  findy  grown  trees.  Al  in- 
tervals we  came  upon  narrow  valleys  of  ridi  pasture,  with  trj^ 
streams  winding  towards  the  sea,  which  frequently  opened  sfKHi  te 
towards  the  left,  but  so  intersected  by  promontories  and  islsnds  ss  te 
present  the  appearance  of  lakes.  No  part  of  Asia  Minor  that  I  ktve 
seen  is  so  picturesque  as  the  whole  of  this  district,  the  hills  throogh- 
out  being  well  wooded  from  their  tops  to  the  sea." 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  go  into  further  details.  Perfaa|»  no 
country  in  the  world  has  a  more  diversified  climate  than  this  pesm- 
sula.  Few  combine  more  of  the  elements  of  beauty  and  suWimitf 
in  the  scenery.  Few  will  be  more  attractive  to  the  tourist  for  the 
next  fifty  years. 

III.  Cities  and  Sites  of  places  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 

Adramyttium.  This  town  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  earij  be- 
came a  flourishing  city.  It  was  in  a  ship  of  Adramyttium  that  Psni 
began  his  voyage  from  Caesarea  to  Rome,  Acts  27:  2.  In  PUnj* 
time  it  was  the  most  considerable  of  all  the  to-wns  in  dM  yixkatf* 
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It  18  often  n&iD%d  bj  the  B jsantiae  historians.  It  is  now  cailed  Ad- 
ramiti.  No  antiquities  are  to  be  found  here,  except  a  few  coins* 
The  coast  is  here  covered  with  woods  of  the  richest  trees ;  the  m3rr- 
tle,  hiurel,  arbutus,  etc,  seem  contending  for  preeminence  with  the 
vine,  dematis,  woodbine,  etc  The  country  for  fifty  miles  is  covered 
with  olives,  interspersed  with  majestic  pUines. 

Antiock  in  Pisidia.  This  city  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Mag- 
nesia, on  the  Maeander,  probably  under  the  auspices  of  Antiochus,  from 
whom  it  took  its  name.  Afterwards  the  Romans  sent  a  colony  there, 
and  made  it  the  capital  of  a  proconsular  government.  In  Pliny's  time, 
it  had  the  title  of  Colonia  Caesarea.  It  seems  originally  to  have  be- 
longed to  that  part  of  Fhrygia  named  Parorea,  Strabo  terming  it, 
^^  Antioch  near  Pisidia."  The  ruins  appear  to  have  been  first  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Arundell,  Nov.  7,  1833.  It  was  visited  by  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Sept  27,  1836,  and  again  by  Mr.  Fellows,  March  6, 1840. 
Antioch  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  modem  town  of  Yal- 
obatch,  which  is  in  lat.  38""  17'  30".  The  site  of  the  town,  says  Mr. 
Hamilton,  is  covered  with  huge  bloi^s  of  marble.  The  first  ruin 
.which  I  saw,  was  an  oblong  building  consisting  of  an  inner  and  outer 
walL  The  outer  wall  was  built  of  rough  blocks  of  limestone,  four 
ieet  thick.  The  length  is  about  180  feet,  the  breadth  60.  It  was  * 
temple  or  church,  perhaps  each  in  succession.  About  200  yards  to  the 
north-east,  are  the  remains  of  anoCher  massive  building.  One  of  the 
most  strikii^  objects,  is  a  ruined  aqueduct  *'  Twenty-one  arches  are 
perfect,"  sa^s  Mr.  Arundell,  ^  and  are  the  most  splendid  ever  beheld* 
The  stones  are  without  cement,  and  of  massy  dimensions."  In  an 
excavation,  on  what  was  probably  the  acropolis,  Mr.  Hamilton  saw 
jnasses  of  highly  finished  marble  cornices,  with  several  broken  fluted 
columns,  probably  the  adytum  of  a  temple,  possibly  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  Men  Aroaeus,  for  which  Antioch  was  in  early  days  oele- 
l>rated. 

The  situation  of  Antioch,  says  Mr.  Fellows,  on  an  isolated  rock, 
rising  in  the  centre  <^  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of  the  Mosynus,  and 
commanding  a  view  of  that  of  the  Maeander,  is  worthy  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  but  the  ruins  now  covering  and  undermining  its  summit, 
Are  quite  inferior.  Antioch  is  about  half  way  from  Smyrna  to  the  Cili- 
cian  gates  leading  to  Tarsus.  For  Paul's  labors  here,  see  Acts  li:  1—5. 

A»$09  in  Mytia.  This  is  the  first  place  of  note  east  of  Cape  Leo- 
tnm.  It  is  nine  miles  south  of  Troas,  having  the  island  of  Lesbos 
opposite  It  was  the  birth  place  of  Cleanthes  the  Stoic  Aristotle 
vesided  here  some  time.    It  had  a  commanding  situation,  and  was 
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pliagi  eat  ia  die  t9Aj  gnMDid,  and  m>  ckwe  to  each  other,  that  when 
the  coven  were  laid  oiiy  they  resembled  a  pavement  made  of  gigantic 
blocks;  the  grotCBqae  pedestals  had  been  placed  on  them  as  cippL 
The  ruins  deserve  amore  thorough  examination  than  thej  have  yet 
receivedi 

Derhe*  Thip  city  bdonged  to  Lycaonia,  and  was  within  the  con* 
fines  of  Isanria,  Acts  14:  6,  20.  16: 1.  The  sites  of  this  town  and 
of  Lystra  remain  unknown,  or  at  best,  are  extremely  uncertain.  No 
coins  or  inscriptions  have  been  found  to  decide  the  question.  The . 
sites  were  scNBiewhere  about  the  bases  of  the  Kara-Dagh,  (Black 
Mountain),  an  isolated  mass  with  reaches  of  the  plain  extending 
round  it  like  channels  of  the  sea.  Lystra  is  marked  on  Kiepert's 
map^  near  the  place  where  Leake  conjectured  that  it  might  be,  some 
20  miles  south  of  Iconium.  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  a  private  note  to 
Messrs.  Cpneybeare  and  Howson,  Id  1850,  says :  ^  There  are  ruins, 
though  slight,  at  the  spot  where  Derbe  is  marked  on  Kiepert's  map, 
and  as  this  spot  is  certainly  on  a  Une  of  Roman  roady  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  it  may  represent  Derbe.  I  did  not  actually  visit*  Diul^ 
but  the  Goiaddenee  of  name  led  me  to  think  it  might  be  Derbe.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  rains  at  the  place  where  Eiepert  writes  Lystra, 
but  I  was  not  on  that  spot  There  may  be  ruins  there,  but  I  think 
that  they  cannot  be  of  importance,  as  I  did  not  hear  of  them,  though 
in  the  ne^hborhood;  and  I  prefer  Bin*bir-Kiliss^h  as  the  site  of 
Lystra."  The  remains  of  many  churches,  some  of  considerable  size, 
prove  the  importance  of  tins  place,  even  after  the  introduction  of 
Christiamty.  This  agrees  better  with  Lystra  than  Derbe.  It  is 
fmiher  corroborated  by  the  order  in  which  Paul  mentions  the  cities. 
He  went  from  loanium  first  to  Lystra,  then  to  Derbe.  The  ruins  of 
Bin-bir-Kiliss^  consist  of  about  twenty  Byzantine  churches  of 
various  sioes,  built  entirely  of  red  and  gray  trachyte,  a  few  ancient 
Umibs  and  sareophagi,  and  many  deep,  subterranean  cisterns.  Some 
ci  the  &9ade8,  windows,  and  arches  of  these  churches,  are  quite 
perfect. 

£^he$u$»  This  was  the  celebrated  capital  of  Ionia,  on  the  south- 
en  bank  of  ibe  Cajstras,  and  near  its  mouth.  Its  history  and  that 
of  its  great  temple  of  Diao%  are  well  known.  The  temple  which 
Faid  saw,  was  425  feet  in  length,  and  220  in  breadth.  The  127 
pttlars  were  each  60  feet  in  height.  One  was  carved  by  Scopes. 
The  altar  was  almost  entirely  adorned  by  Praxitiles.  In  Paul's  time, 
the  city  was  the  great  enporium  of  Asia.  The  rains  have  been 
so  often  deosrihei[|»  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  them. 
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They  are  near  the  modem  Turkish  village  of  Aiasabk.  Sir  C. 
Fellows  visited  them  in  1838.  The  theatre,  which  he  supposes  to  be 
the  scene  of  Demetrius's  tamalt^  is  a  wreck  of  immense  gnmdeor. 
Its  form  alone  can  be  spoken  of,  every  seat  is  removed,  and  the  pros- 
cenium  is  a  heap  of  rains.  A  splendid  circus  or  stadium,  remains  tole- 
rably entire.  There  is  also  one  of  those  gigantic  bnildings,  called 
gymnasia,  or  temples,  but,  as  he  thinks,  more  probably,  palaces,  like 
one  in  Adrian's  villa,  near  Tivoli.  Mr.  Hamilton  suggests  that  these 
are  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Diana,  immediately  in  front  of  the  port, 
raised  on  a  base  30  or  40  feet  high,  and  approached  by  a  grand  flight 
of  steps,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visible.  Mr.  H.  thinks  he  dis- 
covered traces  of  three  distinct  lines  of  walls. 

IRerapolis,  This  was  a  city  of  Phrygia,  so  called,  it  is  said,  &0B 
the  number  of  its  temples.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  warm  springs. 
The  waters  were  remarkable  for  their  petrifying  qoatities.  Chandler 
mentions,  that  a  cliff  near  the  old  town,  is  one  entire  enenistatioo. 
Paul  mentions,  CoL  4:  1*3,  a  diurdi  there,  gathered  by  the  labon  of 
'Epaphr&s.  Some  centuries  afterwards,  its  church  claimed  to  be  the 
metropolis  of  Phrygia.  Fellows  says  the  city  is  six  or  seven  miles 
from  Laodioea.  His  attention  was  drawn  towards  it,  twenty  miles 
distant,  by  the  white  streams  of  water  poured  down  the  sides  of  ito 
hilL  The  waters  rising  from  several  deep  springs  among  the  raiosy 
and  to  be  found  in  small  rivulets  for  twenty  miles  round,  are  teind^ 
and  to  appearance,  perfectly  pure,  though  at  the  depth  of  twenty 
feet,  a  darit  green  hue  is  visible.  This  water  deposits  a  kind  of 
crust  or  feeble  crystallisation  in  its  channeL  These  streams  have 
flowed  for  ages,  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  has  been  raised  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  The  ruins  are  crowded  and  extensive,  and  some  rf 
them  of  immense  proportions,  but  not  in  the  best  taste.  Tombs  are 
nvmeixNis,  some  of  them  a  distinct  temple  or  house,  perhaps  a  plsce 
of  mourning  for  friends.  Mr.  Hamilton,  I.  517,  describes  the  wateis 
aad  ruins  more  at  large.  It  may  be  called,  he  says,  a  town  of  mined 
palaces  and  temples.  The  effect  is  heightened  by  the  singular  beanty 
of  its  pontion.  It  stands  on  a  broad  terrace,  boanded  on  the  NE.  by 
a  range  of  lofty  mountains,  while  on  the  W.  and  8.,  the  eye  wandeis 
undisturbed  over  a  vast  extent  of  prodactiye  plams  and  rich  pastves. 
Mr.  H.  was  struck  with  the  grsmdeur  of  the  rains  of  the  gymBasiomy 
and  of  those  of  one  of  the  most  per^t  ancient  theatfes  to  be  fosad 
in  Asia  Minor. 

Joonium.    The  district  of  Lycaonia  extends  ^mn  the  ridges  of  ^ 
Taurus  and  the  borders  of  CSlida  on  tba  &,  to  IIm  eappadaoiaBUBi 
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on  die  N.  Of  tbtfl  dbtrict,  Iconkmi,  the  present  Koniyeh,  was  prop* 
eriy  the  eepkal,  ftitaated  midway  between  Cilicin  and  Gappadocia. 
The  plain  on  whieh  it  is  placed,  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  largest  in 
Asia  Minor.  The  eyes  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  for  several  hoars 
before  reaching  the  city,  and  also  after  they  left  it  for  Lystra,  most 
have  ranged  over  a  vast  expanse  of  level  ground  to  the  South  and 
East  The  two  most  striking  objects,  are  the  snowy  summits  of  Mt 
Argaeus  towards  Armenia,  and  Eara-Dagh  towards  Cilida.  Leake 
says,  ^  we  saw  the  city  with  its  mosques  and  ancient  walls,  still  at  the 
distance  of  12  or  14  miles  from  us.**  Ains  worth  remarks,  ^  we  trav* 
elled  three  hours  along  the  plain  of  Koniyeh,  always  in  sight,  before 
we  reached  it"  It  is  famous,  as  the  cradle  of  the  rising  power  of 
the  Turk&  It  has  been  repeatedly  destroyed  and  rebuilt,  and  its  ar» 
chitectnral  character  whoUy  altered.  Little,  if  anything,  remains  of 
the  Greek  or  Boman  Iconium,  except  the  ancient  inscriptions  and 
the  fragments  of  sculptures  which  are  bnilt  into  the  Turkish  waUs* 
At  a  late  period  of  the  empire,  it  became  a  eolonia.  Its  population 
in  the  time  of  Paul,  was  probably  the  same  as  that  of  othe^  impor- 
tant towns  in  Asia  Minor,  a  large  number  of  frivolous  Greeks,  some 
remains  of  an  older  population,  a  few  Boman  civil  and  military 
officials,  and  a  colony  of  Jews,  working  at  their  trades  in  the  week, 
and  meeting  in  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath.  See  Coneybeare  and 
Hawson,  pp.  195-200.  Mr.  Hamilton,  IL  197,  says  that  the  dty  is 
one  scene  of  destruction  and  decay,  with  heaps  of  ruins  and  dilapi* 
dated  mosques.  The  remains  of  ai  least  20  mosques  were  passed* 
The  ruined  walls  alone  mariL  the  former  extent  of  the  dty.  A  part 
of  it  is  converted  into  a  borial  ground.  Ainsworth,  II.  65,  says  that 
looninm  i^pears  the  most  &Uen  and  ruinous  of  all  the  large  towns  of 
Asia  Minor. 

La4>dieea,  This  was  the  chief  dty  of  Phiygia  Pacatiana,  on  the 
river  Lycus,  S.  of  Hierapolis  and  W.  of  Colosse.  It  is  now  called 
Eski  Hissar.  The  remains  have  been  described  by  many  travellers. 
Nothing  can  exceed,  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  desolation  and  melan- 
choly appearance  of  the  site  of  Laodicea ;  no  picturesque  features  in 
the  natore  of  the  ground,  relieve  the  dnll  nniformity  of  its  undulating 
and  barren  hiUs.  With  few  exceptions,  its  gray  and  widely  scattered 
nmis  possess  no  ardutectaral  merit  Its  stadium,  gymnasium,  and 
theatres,  one  of  which  is  in  a  state  of  great  preservation,  with  its 
seats  still  perfectly  horiiontal,  though  merely  laid  upon  the  gravel, 
are  well  deserving  of  notice.  Other  buildings,  also^  on  the  top  of 
the  hiU,  are  fall  of  inteMt;  and  on  the  East  the  line  of  the  aadent 
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city  vary  my  m^  m  Mtu  k^\i^!yMisii\)9&^  i 

be  readily  tniyced,\)uttkTQasJM&Qt  iidiL<;i(SB^i»Si%^  t«  i 

dty  speak  ^tk  ceitamly  oiAy  <£  Vt&  ^i^miL  l\ii^  ^tt^' 

piles  of  bm\diQg&  must  \ia?}e  Win  ^  ^^^  Q^|^\ft  ! 

the  curious  mouudg  mi  to \^  l\e  \fi«^  d^Vaii^  ^' 

SmfWL  Dm  dVy  \a  &o  ^^\i  VL»m  ^  ta  ^i 

quirei  It  \&  m^^  and  \uba  ah«i^&\t^  vvm^i^i 

place.  It  IS  sitaaled  oil  &  ^\i  ^\a(^^^  Ti^\^  ^ 

the  Hennaa.   A.  ^ovin&hm^  Ci\vi^\m  Oeixoi^  ^^ 

which  is  highly  commended, 'Bat.  ^;^.  ^d^^ 

of  the  city,  is  said  to  \x9^  ftuiieieidmiut|pd(m\ 

city,  166  A.  B.   ClxandieT  ^^ea  «b  d<e^a^k^  ^ 

tlie  old  dty.  Tliere  are  Cye\oip\Ka  teiiuiii%  o\ 

east  extremity  oC  Ibe  bay,  m8ff\Qi\%\S;i<b  ojcio^ 

On  mount  Pagus  and  tbe  aid)omVn|^lDA\i,Ba'3i 

well  preserved  lemaina. 

Tarsm,    Cilicia  was  dW\deflL  mlo  Vw< 

Bougli  Cilicia,  a  collection  o£  l\i^\>Ta3Qfc\i< 

ern,  or  ¥lat  Cilicia,  a  nek  and  ^xXem\e 

the  neighboring  coun\xlea\>y  a\i\|^>aa 

guage  of  Q.  Curtlua, "  ^t^e.tx\o  jvx^  i 

cia  includitur  "    l^ear  tibe  ^e«lt«ni ' 

river  Cydnua,  a  cold  and  Tai^id  altei 

<aty  TarsuB, "  no  mean  dty  "  aa  Vs  ?' 

Boman  times,  it  bore  llie  name  o*l 

we  infer  from  a  remaxk.  oi  SVx  i 

western  MedlleTranean,  Taxana 

city,  where  tlie  Greet  Aan^na;^  \ 

vated.    But  stiW  it  waa  ^mmx^oO  i 

meat  waa  spoken  and  wriUjeY  < 

tion  wYio  bad  no  UtieTatote 

mileB  from  ita  poxt^  l^jaz^X : 

well  cultivated.    TYies^  a: 

these  bavrn^^  been  dea\xo  j 

theatre  is  aaVd  «liiW  Xo  ei ! 

Thyatira^     Tbia  e\Vs 

tween  Sardia  aaoAfeir*! 

&  'MAcedxMDMflCk  ocAoivi 

cbnrch.  plaxitod.  \Sa«i 

tloned  as  9k  puTp\e< 
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UTICU  1. 

A  ^iTTLTi  ffi  one  d  itSae  ^\M\c  3owv?3a\ya&  wiwv^"^ 

diency  cf  the  fc\»ndomeTA  cJt  lii^  ^tooA^  cJ'Mscw  m 

tianes.  Among  tk  TeasoQA  m  q!^^^(»l  \fi  vo&V  ^ 

biWty  tkl  \n  such  &  case  ^%  «>\o\M  W^  no  Tun^  i^\i 

^ePiof.HacYe;t^«.  IheT^^OK^y^^v^t^Mi^^- 

There  ^vouU  cea&e  to  V  i^\akt«  ei\o\i\^  \o  ^^ 

•olitary  studentg  ^ho  m^<  \sa^\  VV^  H^W^ 

duced  to  ^aste  the^T  tkoft  on  iWl  '«\k\L  ^o\i\^ 

sure  the  pTobctioii  q£  ^TOtv^  tx^^ W  ^ 

least  nmst  be  edvicalted  so  ta  \o  WTidct^iv^  i 

d(  the  Gre^  q£  ^"SewTeietKatfttilN&ikcK 

knoif^edf^  ia  iiQA.^o»b\e,'mtikio.\i  itki%  ivi 

ifciihaiig  cbaKifiteni^  o£  ?TQiBaA)L^\X'%  < 

u  e^erynldftte  laade  oC  iiatena\&  itoov  ^ 

The  sure  liaixd  d  oqa  iv\k>  u  faim^  ^ 

edge  is  mtjufeift  in  e^exy  c^Oi^lex, 

^e  may  i^me,  m  k  MK^nd.  <^Wajc: 

vnd  noCb&ii^  e\a&\  \\\s  kh  u\itd<^Ti^ 

^on  cC  ivbat  ^e  "woida  n^^  \]i^  ^ 

ixkg  IB  sa^nnducedi  xvgoiL  ^^  \fci 

attein]^ateYpV«xttldcnL.  "SocSoi 

TheTQ  la  a  ligpTOOA  t\N^<exi<^<s  i^ 

^e  tempt&^on  i&  itaraii%.   1^q» 

lieT«d  qoite  so  n^goravu^^  \o  ^ 

the  mQaumi^  o^  ^hft  \iexVV 

the  ireWmou^t  inateraX 

The  GoaaneiitKrf^a^vE 

tnont^  pToduc^OTi.    T\ 

•Ster  year,  m  ^ua  c^as&^  ^ 

acute  and  N«l\ka\Ae^  c^ 

-which  \»a  \>eeti  -wrvX 

The  -v^XuaXAe  eoxootf 


^  Comxnei^taiX^f  < 
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may  name  uoon^  \\aa  mmW^ ^etem  d  '^To^^^tfi^^m^;:^, 

is,  tkt  tliie  boob  axe  iM^  ^Sml^  ^im  d\^m^  ^\ V 

in  eifeiy  State  o?  tHie  \]moTL  T!\ieT^*'fl  ^Wssv,'^  tax  to^ 

third  &ct  is  t!b&t  i^tomoii  \%  K^Tm^moit^  vcA  wn%  \<ist  ^ 

of  librarieaby  aetd\^^  ai^axt  ^ima&M  W<^  ^x  ^  \ 

motion,  ag^,  thai  one  oi  \Ke  tD»9^'viQ^T\2XL\iafi\&  d  ^ 

is  the  appearance  oSfroi  ^e^netX^^^okme.  IXt&s!^^^ 

It  laya  bare  the  naJtedneaa  oi  \hft  W'^.  \l  ft\tfy«%  \v< 

colleges  and  pu\)Y\c  ina^lwtAona  W^  ^<^  \o  ^\%  %\ 

many  of  their  coWeetions  ar^.  "^ft\io^\\.V^?>Vi 

emulation,  and  that  Pxoi  3eN?e\X*a  xieii'RfeYOTl  ^'^ 

iBg  character,  and  three  ^ea  lYie  4ie  ot  \he  ^t< 

"  There  is  no  modem  name  dieaiex  Vo  \I 

Martyn.**    Suc^  \0ve\me35  0?  eWafc^fcr,  ^» 

Master^a  service,  are  rare\y  fo\mdL  \mled. 

BchoWship  as  -were  Yv\a.    TViete  \ft  «^  mox? 

ft  course  t\xat  ^re  see  ivol  "m  iVie  cTSixeeT  o^ 

to  commune  mtVi  a  mind  so  i^nr^,  VvX^i 

crated  to  so  \Aessed  a  'work,    i^ar^en 

deep  interest  'wYketevet  iW  ^n^vs\i\ 

not  a  little  to  form  t\ial  mj^savonary 

feature  of  t\ie  piety  of  out  day. 

1^0  portion  of  tVie  maXXer  en:^>i 

l^ven  to  tiie  AmeTveaii  ip>M\c. 

edition  \  but  tiie  enXire  contjenXs 

tyn  as  contamed.  \n  \i\a  Sonrna 

"wiW  not  faW,  'we  lYnnik.^  Vo  xCi 

"vie'w  of  tiie  deptYi  o^  \Cva  ■^\c 

and  o£  tiie  streugVk  o^  \a^ 

secret  o€  Viia  eminexiV  aXXs 

caniiot  iaaV  to  <\>]Ac\Leii  a^  C 

bigYieT  atandardL  oi  ^\eV^ 

g;reat\y  neededL  to  ata.y  ^ 

and  to  Vaereaae  V>CLe  a\vv 


ioTee.     "Se^r  "^  ot>k. \  ^ 
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suspected,  (»  ^\iily  ]im^  mi  \ii  ^  timte.  Ilk  ki^  i% 

a»^  a  Wify  class  Vventy  y«m  afso  i^  i»!^  »)q^  4m  t)««.  ' 

see  DO  leaaoQ,  v\iy  a  pastoi  W^  no^  \b]i^ u^^^m  ^^^tmu^te 

ODi  ^  Sajbbal^  v^  to|^-  ^^OEAai^^  4«ddi  (£  dcraim  d  \\^(^' 

pecuiian^es-as  iKe  aut^OT  d  \k'£*^\al^(^  \o  ^(^  Mit^'v^^ 

vrote  the  Pastoral  Epiadi^  '«\aJL  hsm  <m^  4«  ^^vb^ 

lame,  the  o\)^eetMm  to  thft  f^voneittaa  o(  ^  Wn'^  ^ 

kMisi  tlie  Apocaiy]^  laa  wt^ivWoi^  oi  al^i  4<^  ^<a 

nlem,  etc  M  Sk  c(Mm  o(  loc^nxea  iqxMibw^  an  ^ 

knowledge  asMuag  \u,  and  ^ncidd  ^Tomoto^  %  V«tti\  u 

To  those  nh  dv)u\d  coauuenfie  «ui<^\i  a^  «em^  ^  \o\\u; 

lould  be  %  m\  atoreAiouae  q{  loateTis^. 

About  UO  pageavDL  tk  ^bud\o\\utta^ax«  d.«^o\< 

Hebrews,  apecia^y  m  Te\ajlam  tK^^e  aji^lusc^i^ 

elusiOQ  to  w\ucb  Dr.  B.  oomfift  'la^  ^^  te  \k»i^  ^^ 

epistle,  yet  be  did  not  put  \t  mto  tSue  ^"iiiaafco^ 

It  is  moat  piob&Ue  tbat  L\ike  aa^^  \ke  a.\i\\\c 

**  Tbe  style  and  dVction  oi  t\ie  "EpttJilfc^o  iV^ 

Luke  in  ^  Acts,  luote  i^eatly  iSban  axiy  c^W 

Tbe  'wxiier  of  tibie  epia^  o£  3axne%\&  i&saix\sc 

tke  son  of  Alpibeun.  laieapi^\o  ^e  ^\x^ 

seeoad  e]^tle  \)eaini)i(^b^  ivaini^^  ^\x\!boT 

taMyss^^edTeBpec^u^vt  TV^e  ^V\d^Y\ 

It  is  for  eacU  oue  to  3\:^^«  (^  it  ayccot^ii^* 

o&ly  120  pahge»  axe  devotied.  ll  V\!iV\)^ 

leaat  satisfactory  part  of  tVie  ^oi\u    M\ 

Dr.  D.  proceeda:  "  To  ealex  Mjpoa.  \k< 

Qur  province.    PerViapa  W  \a  W^ot\<X 

To  intexprot  t9;i^  Kpoi^^ps^  ^^\i 

aolve."    **  \V  e  are  coateiiX  to  \ie\i<i\ 

8ftaU«  trumpeta,  ajad  Vij^^ia  not  \» 

c»£  ibe  seer  \a  ibe  trvxmvpk  oi  CW 

eBifin^  t]ae  poneeatka^,  \»m\j\e  v^ 

mry  CImatAaBa  irreTe  axxSexvu^ 

ua&uenfcea.    T\ke  A.^^t]Le  de^«, 

Uxe  triuiApik  g£  CW\sda»ky  o> 

lag  teikdeByc\ea  ^Vk\^  ax^  o^^ 

uolvereal  doBoiiuoiu.  oi  CVvrv^ 

the  objectioiia  to  \k^  Wireo;  ^ 

by  luxa — t^  YuXivmat.)  V] 

aaya :  ^^  We  £eei  dSaanffWwv; 

belter  suppoxted*'     T\iCi 

*'^  aa  ibe  onVy  one  ^wVaqV^ 

lypae.     Tba^  eru^\\ie  < 

tbe  T\g)\t  ')axiea  o£  c^ 
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We  peroeWe  firam  soi  aiyeTtefiiiU?ai^<»,d1UiQi^^ 

part  of  ihis  great  history,  piiM  bxa  '^  «aW«U^.^^i^ 

is  ihortly  to  appear.  A.  traMon  ^k^  MAen^i^crw  t&  v^ 

nbie.  A]a8ltibaik^ioikMu^itop\L«n.  Ik^^Mtn 

have  afforded,  m  sooie impoitant  i^Bpot^ s&aftxM^^  W' 

and  compieheimve  leanuni,  ibe  acnxpii^Qioa  %dt(^^  ^  ^t^ 

md  nmpbciky  of  spiiit,  ike  tco^trupe  Wti  i^«^ 

piety,  ^bicb  Ittve  thus  fax  w  emmeii^^  ^BXsaMaidi  <t^ 

great  lorL"  The  pToaent ^okoft^ eicteiian^^^  ^ 

extends  {rom  Gngory  VH  L  D.  lOU^  \o  ^\3^< 

Among  the  main  topics  are  ^e  ((^ibmiig'.  ^\ftmoTi 

meraiuft,  Yma&y  ¥in^d,  Taitajy^l&oD^^aiB^^oT^ 

tory  of  the  Chwch  ConsdtaliQiii^  MdeVneM^^*^  ^ 

mit,  Arnold  of  Bieacift,  TWaa  IMLet^BK^xn^^ 

Hildegard,  Hiatory  of  MoTna^cnsoi)  ^cdtis^  (£ 

meats,  CtsteicmoB,  CaffCliiTUAa^  I)oDm<(»iA^1^t 

iroralup,  Penance,  Bkory  of  DcK^Tveft,  liA»&\3 

Isrd  and  Idas  Stings,  Yictonnea  e.lTvn&^'&M^ 

Alexander  of  Ha&ea,  W&jn  of  'Pem^i^QTLt 

cles,  foreknowledge,  and  ipTedeifdiia^oii,  k 

oppo^tion  to  ^e  VuerarcViy,  e.  ^.'&o^tc^^ 

will  be  seen  at  once,  that  l\ke  tLe\9L  wVnjiV  ^ 

at  interest  to  t\ie  p\uloaop\ieT  aa  we>\  as 

18  exceedingly  di£&c\]lt.  to  a\xn;ey  w^  v: 

ner.    The  d^xmona  audi  -p\{bllca^ion 

much  to  throw  \ig|ht  on  tVna  dos^nt&^o^ 


The  text  oeeu^ea  4%%  ^^^g^  ^ 
The  text  of  Wolf,  L^apaVc,  1^^^, 
Seventeen  ediidona  of  Homex,  c 
liavmg  been  partic\i\8iTVy  BexvieQ 
foTmer  -works,  YieYiaa  ^^  de^e^^ 

1  General  History  of  tYie  CVv 
of  Dr.  Angustna  TSeanCle-T.  T 
and  IntcWectaai  "PlwloaopYvy  V 
Tolnme,  or  mn^  and  t/e.mVi 
Brewster,  Ift&l.  pp.  ^^O.  %^ 
*  Tlie  Xkiad  of  Horner^ « 

of  Bc\xoo\a  and  co\\!&);;e%. 

Greek.  lan:gaA9Qa  \n  lih.^'E 

1S51.  pp.  740,  \%mo. 
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Seffiiiory,  aUov  7uiott\yinifia  to  m\i^     oosn^dl^ 

defeat  tbe  best  laid  pka.  ^o?\liQ#\ft «»)  \o  ^q«  ^^ 

poetical  and  mmxrj  mtere^  oi  \k  cMLiQ(\m  ^^<st^^ 

a  coDsldenble  numbei  d  vel\-\nuiei^euii«sl^m^ci^t^^|i^^ 

tke  clergy,  vbo  M^  kid  4«Wiii^  oS  l^«oV)^<!i^!(kTtf^\fi^ 

sncceann  of  tk  kgtu&nea,  Ans^  ^fs^  lAnv^'S 

Hopkinaes  of  foimet  agea.  ll  \a  &  ski\i«^M  ^c<f  ^  v^^ « 

of  wbat  is  trdy  pnctiei^  ^U  ^«  k  \](]k  cooivtrf  u^  ^xix^ 

bg.  Wben  M  the  day  com  ^kn  ckx^^w  %\fliSL  i^ 

enikuauDim  studying  4e  gK»lt  \km%toi\a(i\L^<^^  \ 

TOted,  «lncli  a  migky  to  ot  natonSo^  noii  t«\  ^\«> 

^  and  land  in  aU  the  civilized  and  nncVr^od  ^aite  d  ^« 

.  already  enormous  atocV  of  pViydcai  tm\b1 

Measures  are  noir  taking  to  colHeet  and  i^nu\.\n^ 
the  American  Docttinal  Traict  and  ^V  ^^X*^', 
and  tearfar  Thomns  S\iepaid  oi  Cain\)nd^.  \\q 
toU}  England,  ^o\.  5,  V^05,  a&d  d\«d  al  Cui^t^ 
aged  44.  Some  of  \ua  ^oibWeWn  o^n  ^n\ 
others  are  extremely  rare.  Seveni^fteiTi  \xe&\^ 
by  Dr.  AUen  in  \n&  Hiatoiica^  Dw^onvcy . 

Rev.  George  'W.'Wimaid.oi  Co\\mi\iuft,0\5 

of  the  Lectures  of  Zachama  T3TWi\»  cm  \\ici 

liahed  by  Da^d  Paxeus.  \3r«ims  ^aaW 

died  at  l^e\istadt  in  Badeii^1Aaxc\v  ^^\b%^ 

curreiicy,  baving  been  ti«kt\&\alt/^  mlo  ^c 

ai  one  of  tbe  best  of  {be  '^eforme^  Con! 

Tbe  first  To\.  of  OieBiatory  d  \ke  < 

Lewis  Mayer,  D.  D.,  late  pT6&saaoT  Vn 

man  Uefonned  C\i\iTcb,lQSA  \>een  '^xx 

of  the  author,  by  Bav.  "EAiaa  "ELemei 

lustory  of  the  Smflslt«foTm&iaoii,\>^ 

The  second  Yohime,  the  TnafceTi«\% 

the  author,  mW.  embraiCQ  ^e\nalo' 

United  States. 

ProfeaaoT  PhiWp  ^\ttff  o?  ^ 

first  Tol.  of  a  "  History  o?  t\i^  C: 

present  tame"     TVke  ftrat  ^'o^ 

tbe  Pentecoet  to  Vhe  d«at\v 

iise  of  tlie    Ameiicaxi  "^xi^:) 

l^eander,  "  t\ie  Ca^ex  oi  m' 

iV  aaya  a  coro^tent  y^i^^ 

'vigoToua  tSdOu^t  froTEL  Wvc 

order  and  clearaeaa.**      C 

baa  underta^en^  \JbA  t^ 

ibe  arddeft  froin  Yiva  ^ 

fi%v.  l>r.  'MxaxdicK^ 
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4.  Weatejiui  Methodists           .            .  90,96$ 

6.  EpiBOopal  MeChodifltf     ....  S6,899 

6.  BaptwtB         .....  28,965 

7.  Lutkerans          .....  7,420 
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Great  Britaik. 

We  observe  nothing  of  special  importance  in  the  notices  of  late  publica- 
tions or  of  tho9c  soon  to  ap{>car.  The  Papal  controversy  excites  less  interest, 
and  the  number  of  publications  relating  to  it  has  decreased.  The  presses  of 
the  Bible,  Religious  Tract  and  other  Societies  have  been  unasoally  active  in 
■ending  out  Bibles  and  practical  religious  works  for  the  great  multitudes 
that  have  congregated  in  England.  The  two  univernty  presses  are  employed 
ai  usual,  on  e<litions  of  the  classics,  treatises  on  mathematics,  logic,  etc.  to  be 
used  as  text-books.  Oxford  has  lately  furnished  a  noble  present  to  the 
pK>tc»tant  English  world  in  the  publication,  from  the  M8S.,  of  Wiclifs 
tnnsladon  of  the  Bible.  Among  Mr.  Bohn's  numerous  publications  are 
tmnslations  of  the  principal  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  accompanied  >vith 
Notes. 

Of  the  boob)  most  iute nesting  to  the  biblical  student,  now  in  preparation, 
are  a  new  e<lition  of  Dr.  DavidsonV  Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism,  Dr.  Tre- 
gelie^'s  new  edition  of  the  text  of  the  Greek  Testament,  the  new  Syriac 
works  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Cureton  of  the  British  Museum,  and  fui^ 
ther  publications  in  res])ect  to  the  deciphering  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions. 
CoL  Rawlinson  is  eamei«tly  engaged  on  this  work,  and  Ls  said  to  be  noaking 
gratifying  pn^rcss.  Mr.  Layard  is  now  in  London,  and,  we  regret  to  say, 
■offering  from  ill  health. 

The  Oxford  Univci-sity  comprises  twenty  Colleges  and  five  Ilalls,  most  of 
which  posiicss  their  own  quite  valuable  libraries.  As  only  the  University 
Library  proper  (tlie  celebrated  Bodleian)  prepares  catalogues  of  all  its  manu- 
scripts, Mr.  Coxe,  the  as»lstant  librarian,  has  taken  on  himself  the  tedious 
labor  of  registering  the  manuscripts  in  the  different  college  libraries,  and  has 
already  finished  a  large  quarto  volume,  in  which  3,000  titles  are  recorded, 
and  to  which  the  index  only  is  wanting. 

The  Baptists  of  England  and  Scotland  have  nine  institutions  of  learning: 
Bristol,  llorton  at  Bradford,  Stepney  in  London,  Pont^'pool  in  Wales,  Haver- 
ford  West,  Theological  Education  Society,  Accrinton,  Leicester  (General 
Baptisbi),  Edinburgh.  Each  has  one  professor,  and  the  four  first  named 
one  tutor  each  besides.  The  number  of  students  in  all  is  only  113.  The 
following  remarks  will  apply  to  the  other  bodies  of  Dissenters.  Before  the 
recent  amalgamation  of  three  London  academies,  the  Independents  had  nine 
■eminaries  for  the  eduoatioa  of  150  men.    Of  tire  Baptist  institations,  Bria- 
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tol,  Hoiioii  and  Stepney  are  all  whiofa  could,  in  any  |)foper  sense,  be  called 
eoUegea.  In  all,  the  coarse  of  instraclion  is  mixed,  literary  and  theological. 
In  seTenil  it  embraces  only  the  nsoal  studies  of  the  grammar  school  with 
limited  theological  studies. 

In  these  nine  institutions  are  embraced  113  students,  averaging  less  than 
thirteen  each,  and  conducted  at  the  expense  qf  about  $80,000  per  annum. 
One  institution,  adequately  provided  with  able  professors,  library  and  appa- 
ratus, could  perform  this  labor  twice  as  well,  and  with  but  little  more  than 
one  quarter  the  expense. 

France. 

The  French  National  Assembly  have  lately  voted  78,000,000  of  francs  for 
the  excavations  at  Nineveh,  and  80,000  francs  for  clearing  the  temple  of 
Serapis  at  Memphis.  Opposition  was  silenced  by  the  remark  of  the  minis- 
ter, that  it  was  for  the  majority  to  decide,  whether  England  should  have  the 
precious  remuns  rather  than  France. 


Germany. 

A  recent  official  statistical  report  upon  Prussia,  gives  the  following  re- 
sults: Total  population  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  year,  16,331,000. 
Of  these,  10,000,000  were  of  the  Evangelic  church,  6,000,000  Catholics,* 
219,000  Jews,  14,000  Mennonites,  and  1,200  Greek  Christians.  The  whole 
population  has  increased  by  220,000  since  the  former  census  at  the  close  of 
1846 ;  and  increase  is  the  most  marked  among  the  Jews.  In  the  beginning 
of  1850  the  whole  number  of  military  men  in  active  service  was  199,000. 

In  Grermany,  Austria  excluded,  appear  746  newspapers,  of  which,  646 
are  printed  in  German,  5  in  French,  1  in  English,  15  in  Polish,  8  in  Wend- 
ish  (the  Wenden  are  a  Slavonic  people  in  the  midst  of  Germany),  7  in  the 
Lutheran  language.  In  all  Europe,  according  to  official  statements,  1856 
newspapers  are  published,  of  which  169  are  issued  at  Paris,  97  at  London, 
79  at  Berlin,  68  at  Leipzig,  36  at  St  Petersbui^,  24  at  Vienna. 

The  subjects  of  the  articles  in  the  4th  No.  of  the  ^*  Theolo^cal  Studies 
and  Criticisms"  for  1851,  are  as  follows:  Remarks  on  the  Idea  of  Religion 
with  special  reference  to  psychological  questions,  by  Dr.  Charles  Lechler? 
chaplain  of  the  Insane  Institute  at  Minnenthal ;  Lucian  and  Christianity,  a 
contribution  to  the  Church  History  of  the  second  century,  by  Adolph 
Planck,  deacon  at  Heidenheim  in  Wiirtemberg ;  Additions  to  the  treatise 
On  the  author  of  die  maxim  '*  In  necessariis  unitas,  in  non  necessariis  liber> 
tas,  in  utrisqne  caritas,"  with  some  remarks  on  the  Irenic  literature  of  the 
17th  century,  by  Dr.  F.  Liicke;  Review  of  Dr.  C.  A.  Hahn's  History  of  the 
Waldenses,  contained  in  liis  history  of  the  Sects  in  the  Middle  Ages,  by 
Prof.  Herzog  of  Halle ;  Review  of  Henry  HiibscVs  Work  on  Architecture, 
and  its  Relation  to  the  Painling  and  Sculpture  of  the  present  day,  by  Dr. 


^'^^  ^  B.  Staik ;  and  the  Evangelical  Church  Oi^ganixation  for  Westphalia  and 

1^^  r  the  Rhine  Province,  by  Dr.  Kling.    The  writer  of  the  article  on  Lucian, 

^>^  Vol.  VIIL  No.  82,  76 
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ithe  foHofwiag  lopic«:  FBregiinni  FMms  «i  a  cynic ;  kadndi 
by  Hre  wMioat  dooU  a  psrady  en  the  duMui  naityn;  PerBgrinvB  at  a 
Chriitiao;  Loeiaii't  jttdgmeiit  of  the  Chriitiiiw;  and  whediar  Ludan  mt 
acquainted  wick  the  New  TeiCament?  Dr.  Locke,  in  ki»  little  work  on  the 
age,  the  author,  the  original  form,  and  the  troe  wnee  of  the  ftmooe  Bazhn, 
^  In  neceMariis,*  etc.,  sought  to  prore  that  the  author  of  it  was  Bnpertos 
Meidenius,  a  Lntheran  theologian,  not  much  known,  in  hb  easaj  *'  Fane- 
neais  vodva  pro  pace  ecclesiae  ad  theolqgos  Augustanae  ConfesBionis,"  writ* 
ten  about  1620  or  1630. 

The  Sd  vol  (1850-1)  of  Ewald's  '<  Jahrbucher  "  lor  Biblical  Science,  pp. 
298,  has  been  puUinhed.  The  tenth  volume  of  Bitter's  History  of  Philoso- 
phy, is  shortly  to  appear.  The  later  volumes  have  not  been  translated  into 
finglifOi. 

The  soroml  and  concluding  volume  of  Dr.  Ebrsrd's  Christian  Dogmatics, 
is  to  be  published  in  the  course  of  this  year.  The  Sd  section  of  the  2d  part 
of  Dr.  J.  1*.  Lange*8  Cbri»tian  Dogmatics  is  published. 

The  7th  eflition  of  Tboluck's  Doctrine  of  bin  and  Redemption,  or  the  true 
GoDsecratioo  of  the  Skeptic,  has  just  been  published* 

The  first  vol.  of  the  3d  edition  of  Ilagenbach's  Encyclopedia  and  Method- 
ology of  Theological  Science,  has  appeared,  in  431  pages. 
•    The  5d  vol    of  the  2d  edition  of  Hengstenberg's  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms,  isalflo  aflvertisecl.    There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  alteration  or 
improvement  in  this  e<lition. 

Dr.  Augustus  I'fizmaier  of  Vienna  has  published  the  first  part,  in  92  pages 
folio,  of  a  Dictionary  of  the  Japanese  language. 

The  last  part  publi.shed  of  Pauly's  Real-Enryclopaedie,  extends  from  Tul- 
■  lia  to  Viae,  and  carries  the  Gth  volume  of  the  whole  woi^  from  the  2241st 
page  to  the  25G0th. 

The  following  jiarts  of  the  Bibliotheca  Clasrica  Latina  have  just  appeared. 
Cicero's  Orations  for  Sulku  the  Manilian  Law,  Archias,  Murena,  Milo,  Mar* 
oellus,  Ligarius,  Deiotarus,  Roscius,  Plancius,  the  4th  against  Catiline,  and 
the  treatise  De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia,  with  notes,  etc.  for  the  use  of 
schools,  by  Geo.  A.  Koch.  The  fint  section  of  the  4th  volume  of  Poppo's 
Thucydides  has  just  come  out 

Suidae  lexicon  Graece  et  Latine.  The  ninth  part  of  the  second  volume, 
completing  the  text,  of  Prof.  Bemhardy's  edition  of  this  lexicon,  accompa- 
nied with  notes,  has  been  printed. 

Dr.  n.  Weissenbom  has  published  a  short  essay,  entitled  **  Nineveh  and 
its  territory  in  respect  to  the  latest  excavations  in  the  valley  of  die  Tigris." 

The  following  historical,  biographical  and  geographical  works  are  just  an- 
nounced :  Tlie  first  volnme  of  the  second  edition  of  Bockh's  **  Staatsaushal- 
tung**  of  the  Athenians,  pp.  812;  the  third  volume  of  Porte's  Life  of  the 
minister,  Von  Stein ;  Life  and  Studies  of  C.  J.  Znmpt,  with  six  of  his  Latin 
speeches,  by  A.  W.  Zumpt;  an  Eulogy  on  C.  F.  Schulx,  by  £.  F.  Wiiste- 
mann ;  Palestine  and  Syria,  being  the  second  part  of  Bitter's  Geography  of 
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the  Peninsula  <tf  Sinai,  Palestine  and  Sjria,  in  721  pages;  the  sereatk  edn 
tion,  by  Dt,  Mappaeos,  of  Stein  and  Honchebnann's  Manual  of  Geognphy 
and  Statistics ;  Contributions  to  a  History  of  the  Genoaan  Book-trade,  by 
Albrecht  Kirchhoff,  the  first  volume  containing  notices  of  some  booksellen 
of  the  15th  and  16th  centuriea. 


Russia. 

PoptUcUion  of  the  Russian  Empire. —  The  Russian  Ministry  hare  just  pub- 
lished the  census  of  the  Empire  for  the  year  1846.  In  European  Russia  it 
contains  52,565,884  souls ;  in  the  four  Western  Governments  of  Siberia, 
2,158,958 ;  in  the  Kingdom  of  Russian  Poland,  4,800,000  (this  b  an  approxi- 
mation merely) ;  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland,  1,900,000 ;  in  the  territory 
beyond  the  Caucasus,  2,500,000 ;  total,  68,600,000.  K  we  add  to  these  the 
inhabitants  of  the  distri(rt  of  Jarkutsk,  of  the  island  of  Kamschatka,  of 
Ochotsk,  of  the  American  possessions,  the  submitted  Kisgis  hordes,  and 
finally,  the  army,  the  entire  population  of  the  Empire  will  amount  to 
65,000,000 ;  of  those  49,000,000  belong  to  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church, 
7,300,000  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  3,500,000  are  Protestants,  2,400,000  Mo- 
hamedans,  1,200,000  Jews,  1,000  Gregorian  and  Armenian  Catholics, 
600,000  Pagans. 


ERRATA. 


Page  424,  bottom,  for  Brandis,  read  Bmnis ;  p.  464,  line  19  from  bottom,  in- 
sert  after  pages,  '*  of  the  6th  volume  "  P.  769, 1.  13  from  bottom,  for  Strator, 
read  Straton;  p.  770, 1  12  from  top,  for  altioresque,  read  altioresque;  1.  14,  for 
erodandos,  read  enodandos;  line  2  from  bottom,  for  Luvinins,  read  Lavinim. 

N.  B.  In  Article  VIT.  (July  Number)  frequent  references  are  made  to  iha 
Biblical  Repertory,  Vols.  VI.  and  VII.  These  volumes  are  the  sixth  and  sev- 
enth of  the  Entire  Work,  and  are  numbered  II.  and  III.  in  the  New  Series,  The 
reference  in  Note  2,  p.  600,  should  have  been  to  Vol.  XXIII;  in  Note  1,  p.  622, 
to  Vol.  II.  New  Series ;  in  Note  1,  p.  623,  to  Vol.  XVII,  p.  86.  In  the  second 
Note  on  p.  615,  insert  Pars  IL  after  76.,  and  on  p.  216,  read  Lib.  III.  for  Lib.  U. 
On  p.  639,  12th  line  from  top,  insert  11  for  2  j  and  on  p.  641,  Note  6,  insert 
Chapter  2  for  Chapter  1. 
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German  philosophy,  47;  pomtion 
of  true  Ctiri^tian  philosophy  now, 
48 ;  orthodox  (jtorman  theolo<:rians, 
49  ;  mock  trani«cendentali»ts  in 
New  England,  50 ;  analogy  of  old 
and  existing  errom,  51;  Syncretism 
and  formal  Catholirusm,  52 ;  pheno- 
mena of  the  Reformation,  53 ;  hos- 
tility of  revelation  and  science,  54; 
great  contest^}  of  the  pre.«tent  age, 
55;  hoiieful  view9,  56;  Christian- 
ity unchanging,  57. 

Church  Ilistorif,  its  nature  and  worth, 
an  inau«rural  ad<ln'ss),  by  Prof.  II. 
B.  Smith,  412;  anluoiis  duties  of  a 
tt»acher  of  church  history,  413 ;  ad- 
vantages in  the  study,  414  ;  object, 
415;  true  idea,  416  ;  the  historian 
rt» vivifies  and  reprwluces  the  past, 
417;  church  history  is  the  record 
of  the  progress  of  God's  kingdom, 
418;  it  IS  to  l>e  exhibited  in  a  scien- 
tific form,  421 ;  opposition  to  natur- 
alistic and  pantheistic  schemes,  423; 
Christianity  superior  to  all  odier 
systems  in  the  greatness  of  its  ends, 
425 ;  high  ends  wrought  out  in  his- 
tory, 427;  character  of  Neander, 
4  29 ;  chuH'h  history  has  an  inherent 
dignity,  431 ;  it  guards  against  her- 
esy, and  confirms  Christianity,  433 ; 
important  bearings  on  theological 
controversies,  435 ;  its  value  in  the 
Papal  controversy,  437 ;  use  in  pre- 
paring for  the  future,  439 ;  ministry 
which  is  now  needed,  441. 

Claries  Foreign  theological  library, 
657. 

Classical  education,  1. 

College  Education,  1 ;  relation  to 
TheoL  Seminaries  and  the  minis- 
try, 1 ;  to  biblical  literature  and 
theolttzy,  2 ;  the  moral  relations  of 
the  college  and  seminary,  3 ;  neces- 
sity of  improving  theacshdemics  and 
preparatory  schools,  4 ;  three  years' 
study  indispensable  in  preparation 
for  college,  5 ;  mathematics  to  be 
studied  in  school,  0 ;  the  true  test 
of  the  prosperity  of  a  college  is  not 
numbers,  but  the  kind  of  education 
secured,  7 ;  course  of  college  study 
necessarily*  limited,  8 ;  from  the 
great  number  of  studies,  from  need 
of  frequent  reviewing,  and  from  the 
nature  of  our  system,  9 ;  discipline, 


not  instruction  the  great  object,  10 ; 
the  basis  of  a  college  education  is 
the  classics  and  mathematics,  10; 
chissical  study  leads  to  discriminat- 
ing thought,  11 ;  ensures  a  copious 
vocabuhuy  and  refines  the  imagi- 
nation and  taste,  12;  teach^  one 
to  delight  in  order,  fitness,  congru- 
ity,  13 ;  peculiar  influences  on  the 
imagination  and  feelings,  14 ;  ena- 
bles us  to  trace  our  own  language 
to  its  sources,  15 ;  introduces  us  to 
a  vast  body  of  profound  criticism, 
15;  influence  or  mathematics,  16; 
enables  one  to  fix  the  attention  and 
abstract  the  mind,  1 7 ;  advantages 
of  the  two  studies  illustrated  by  ex- 
perience, 18 ;  appeal  to  the  univei^ 
sities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  1 9 ; 
influence  of  the  study  of  classics 
and  mathematics  in  forming  the 
English  character,  20 ;  sobriety  of 
judgment  and  a  fine  culture,  21 ; 
these  studies  counteract  an  exclu- 
sively practical  spirit,  22;  refer- 
ences to  particular  cases,  23 ;  living 
examples,  24. 

Colleges,  Religious  instruction  in,  by 
Prof.  Stowe,  304 ;  visible  creation 
formed  in  reference  to  man,  305 ; 
influence  of  the  idea  of  God,  307; 
learning,  without  God,  makes  a 
distorted  mind,  308 ;  God's  author- 
ity to  be  submitted  to,  309 ;  abso- 
lute authority  of  the  Bible,  311 ; 
proved  by  texts,  312 ;  the  Bible  a 
revelation,  318;  the  ministry  indis- 
pensable, 315 ;  temptations  to  scep- 
ticism, 317. 

D. 

Davidson* s  New  Testament  Introduc- 
tion, vol.  IT.  221,  vol.  in.  883. 

Dames  Dr,  B,,  on  Syrian  philology. 

Derbe,  869. 

Dwight  H»  G,  0.,  Religious  revival 
among  the  Armenians,  454. 


Education,  Crovemment  and  Popular, 
by  Rev.  E.  C.  Wines,  East  Hamp- 
ton, L.  1 ,  737 ;  relation  of  govern- 
ment to  popular  education,  737; 
influence  of  Oberlin  in  the  Ban  de 
la  Roche,  739;  connection  of  edu- 
cation with  civil  institutions,  741 ; 
with  civil  liberty,  743 ;  iUustrated 
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by  the  instance  of  China,  744; 
Oberlin's  labors,  747;  mortali^  of 
Mexico  compared  with  that  of  £ng- 
hind,  749 ;  edacation  quickens  in- 
genuity, 751 ;  East  India  cotton 
trade,  752 ;  inventive  genius,  753 ; 
education  ensures  a  knowledge  of 
nature,  755;  deters  from  crime, 
757 ;  cost  of  intemperance  and  war, 
758 ;  evils  of  war,  759 ;  the  educa- 
tion must  be  Christian,  761 ;  evils 
of  that  which  is  merely  secular, 
763 ;  value  of  the  Bible  in  educa- 
tion, 765. 

Educalioriy  CoUe^ate,  1. 

Of  mmisters,  235. 

Edwards  Prof  B.  B.,  Articles  by,  1, 
85,318. 

Edwards  Rev.  J.,  Exposition  of  the 
Psalms,  450. 

Emmons  Dr,^  New  vol.  of  his  sermons, 
451. 

English  Language^  Harrison  on,  715. 

Ephems,  869. 

Epistles  Pastoral,  Huther's  introduc- 
tion to,  318. 

Europe  Past  and  present,  445. 

Exposition,  by  Dr.  J.  King,  of  an  apos- 
tolical church,  378. 


Fairbaim*s  Ezekiel,  660. 
Ferme's  Analysis  of  Romans,  882. 
Foster  John's  life,  229. 
French  Works  in  metaphysical  sci- 
ence, reviewed,  73. 


Gayarre*s  Louisiana,  882. 

Genesis  9:  25—27,  20: 16,  50:  26,  ex- 
planation of,  58. 

Genesis,  examination  of  some  passages 
in,  by  Prof  Bobbins,  58 ;  "  Cursed 
be  Canaan,"  etc..  Gen.  9:  25—27, 
the  posterity  of  Shem  and  Japheth 
are  plainly  included,  58 ;  God  shall 
make  Japheth  prosperous,  59 ;  sal- 
vation of  all  nations  shall  proceed 
from  the  children  of  Shem,  60; 
meaning  of  the  words  "  Behold  I 
have  given  thy  brother  a  thousand 
pieces  of  silver,"  etc.,  Gen.  20:  16. 
the  injury  shall  be  expiated  so  as 
no  longer  to  be  seen,  62 ;  meaning 
of"  embalm,"  Gen.  50:  26,  exphiin- 
ed  from  Herodotus,  62 ;  in  confor- 
mity with  Egyptian  customs,  63. 


Ooodmn,  Prof.,  Review  of  Harrison 
on  the  English  Language,  715. 

Government  and  Popular  Education^ 
by  Wines,  737. 

Gospels,  Four,  as  we  now  have  them 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  He- 
gelian Assaults  upon  them,  by  Prof. 
C.  E.  Stowe,  503 ;  authorities,  504 ; 
the  soul  needs  objective  truth,  504 ; 
spirit  with  which  the  gospels  are  to 
be  studied,  505 ;  religious  charac- 
ter of  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  507 ; 
atheism  of  the  Hegelians,  509 ;  ex- 
tended influence,  511 ;  analysis  of 
the  principal  Hegelian  assaults  on 
the  gospels,  512;  Hypothesis  of 
Strauss,  513;  origin  of  miracles, 
514 ;  theoiy  of  Weisse,  517 ;  char- 
acter of  this  theory,  519 ;  Hypoth- 
esis of  Gfrorer,  520;  of  Bruno 
Bauer,  521 ;  of  Tubingen  school, 
523 ;  real  importance  of  these  as- 
saults, 524 ;  absurdity  of  these  at- 
tacks, 527. 

Grdfenhan*s  History  of  Philology^ 
464. 

Grote*s  History  of  Greece,  658. 

H. 

Hacketfs  Commentary  on  the  Acts, 
878. 

Hagenbach*s  Lectures,  462. 

Harrison*s  English  Language,  review- 
ed by  Prof  D.  R.  Goodwin,  715; 
im]X)sing  pretensions,  715  ;  histori- 
cal facts  and  theories,  717;  usage 
the  only  law  of  language,  719 ;  mis- 
takes in  the  use  of  the  article,  721 ; 
participle,  722;  criticisms  on  the 
pronouns,  723 ;  distinctions  of  shall 
and  will,  should  and  could,  724 ;  al- 
leged grammatical  errors  in  the 
Bible,  725 ;  on  the  use  of  the  arti- 
cle in  the  Bible,  729 ;  Bsdg  without 
the  article,  731 ;  alleged  inconsis- 
tency in  the  use  of  pronouns,  733 ; 
Mr.  Harrison's  criticisms  in  most 
cases  incorrect,  736. 

Harrises  Preadamite  Earth,  227. 

Hegelian  Assauhs  on  the  Gospels,  503. 

Hickokfs  Rational  Psycholc^  review- 
ed by  Prof  Lewis,  181 ;  Threefold 
division  of  Objects  and  Powers,  183; 
Difference  of  Reason  and  Under- 
standing, 185 ;  Intuition  is  imme- 
diate hiholding,  187 ;  Pore  forms 
in  time,  189 ;  uie  idea  in  the  em- 
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RatUmaKsn^  Affinitj  to 
$4. 

Rational  Ptyckology,  Ilickok'ii  re- 
viewed, 181,  846. 

Eatpluutm,  CV.,  S24. 

Beligioui  Instrudian  in  colleges,  804. 

Remark*  oq  Biblical  Bepertory,  18^, 
6»4. 

RUter'M  Goojmmhy,  46«. 

RiAhin$.  Prot:  R.  D.  C^  *rticle«  by, 
68,568,675. 

Rob%n90fC$  Greek  Lexicon,  218. 

Romaniftm  and  Rationaluem,  Alfinibr 
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